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THEATRE 
7^  BROADWAX 


Broadway — Mecca  of  millions  .  .  .  now  the  round-the- 
corner  resort  of  all  America,  thanks  to  Vitaphone! 

Vitnphone  obliterates  the  miles  that  used  to  separate  you 
from  the  Street  of  Streets,  and  brings  Broadway  to  you. 

From  the  world's  great  stages,  Vitaphone  is  transplanting 
the  most  celebrated  singing,  dancing,  and  dramatic  stars 
and  "acts"  to  the  screens  of  thousands  of  theatres. 

Check  up  on  the  attractions  at  your  local  Vitaphone 
theatres  every  week.  Events  are  on  the  way  which  you 
will  not  want  to  miss.  The  Vitaphone  sign  on  a  theatre 
is  a  trusty  guide  to  the  best  of  good  times.  It  guarantees 
not  only  perfect  voice  reproduction,  but  also  the  foremost 
stage  and  screen  stars  in  productions  of  the  highest 
calibre.  Look  for  it  before  you  step  up  to  the  box-office. 

Vitnphone  w  thf  reffhtfrt>d  trnrle  mark  of  tfu>  i'itaphone  Corporation 


Vbu  fee  and  hear  Vitaphone  only  m  VVarner  Bros.w  First  National  J^icturef 
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Press  Time  Topics 


FTER  a  long  period  of  constant  denials  that  they  wetc 
engaged,  Alice  White  has  finally  admitted  her  bethrothal 
ro  Sidney  Bartlett,  who  was  brought  from  the  New  York 
stage  several  months  ago  for  talking  pictures.    She  is  vague 
as  to  the  date  of  the  wedding,  saying  that  it  will  take 
place  some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT  has  just  signed  a  new 
long-term  contract  with  Paramount,  a  con- 
tract which  means  his  continued  appearance  in 
talkies  as  a  star.    It  is  further  reported  that 
most  of  his  pictures  under  the  new  con- 
tract will  be  of  the  underworld  type  to 
which  he  has  brought  such  distinction 

CECIL  B.  De  MILLE  is  busy  with 
plans  for  the  production  of 
an  elaborate  musical  comedy  to 
be  titled  Mme.  Satan,  which 
reminds  us  that  his  last  stage 
work  before  entering  mo 
tion    pictures    was  the 
producing  of  operettas. 

VICTOR  M( 
LAGLEN 
and  Fifi  Dorsay 
are  to  be  co-fea- 
rured  in  a  forthcom- 
ing  Fox    feature  di- 
rected by  Raoul  Walsh. 
The  picture  will  also  have 
George  Fawcett  m  the  role 
of  a  hard-boiled  sea  captain. 

1EWIS    STONE    was  recently 
/granted  a  speedy  divorce  from 
his    actress-wife,     Florence  Oakley. 
Charging  various  abuses,   he  declared 
that   he   had   become   so   nervous  he 
could  hardly  hold  a  pen  to  sign  his 
name  ro  contracts. 


AY  FRANCIS  returned  from  a  re- 
cent three-weeks  vacation  in 
Hawaii,  and  has  been  called  to  begin 
work  soon  on  the  Paramount  lot,  al- 
though details  of  her  next  picture  are 
not  available  at  the  moment. 

'ILL  ROGERS'  next  picture  will 
be  called  By  the  W^ay,  Bill,  and 
famous  Ben  Ames  Williams  has 
been  called  in  to  write  the  story.  The 
story  will  be  based  on  Rogers'  life. 


millionaire  Wall  Street  operator,  Frank  Stuart.    The  latter's 
name  has  been  frequently  associated  with  Miss  Gray's,  and 
friends  of  both  are  expecting  romantic  developments  when 
her  divorce  decree  becomes  final  early  next  year. 


J 


the 


Evelyn  Brent  and  Harry  Edwards, 
her  husband,  on  board  the  Aqui- 
tania  as  they  arrived  in  New  York 
City  from  a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 
She  is  scheduled  to  hurry  off  to 
Hollvwood  to  resume  talkie  activity. 


OAN  BENNETT  is  soon  to  start  work  on  her  fifth 
talkie,  The  Play  Boy,  in  which  she  will  have  the 
feminine  lead  opposite  Harry  Richman.    The  story 
is  from  the  pen  of  John  Considine,  Jr.,  and  will 
have   eight   new   songs   composed    by  Irving 
Berlin. 

GARY  COOPER'S  next  picture  after 
Medals  will  be  a  talkie  based  on 
Zane  Grey's  novel.  Fighting  Caravans, 
a  story  concerned  with  the  hazards 
and    hardships    of    the  covered 
wagons  of  pioneer  days. 


ITA  GREY  CHAPLIN 
is   soon   to   wed  Phi! 
Baker,  the  famous  revue 
and  vaudeville  star. 


REHEARSALS 
on  Anna 
Cbiislie  have 
started,  even  before 
the  complete  cast  se- 
lection has  been  made. 
It    is   this   picture  that 
will  present  Greta  Garbo 
to   the   talking   screen,  an 
event  of  keen  interest  to  mul 
titudes.     George  Marion  is  to 
play  the  role  of  Anna's  father 
Greta  has  just  returned  from  a  vaca- 
tion tour  through  Northern  California 
and  Yellowstone  Park. 

1ILLIAN  GISH  has  come  back  to  the 
J  cinema  capital  after  an  extended  ab- 
sence, and  is  preparing  to  go  into  the 
talkies.  If  her  plans  develop,  it  will 
mark  the  return  to  the  screen  of  the 
pet  and  darling  of  the  highest-browed 
critics. 

EDDIE  NUGENT  has  been  assigned 
an  important  part  in  Dance  Hall, 
to  be  directed  by  Melville  Brown.  Olive 
Borden  and  Arthur  Lake  are  to  have  the 
leading  roles. 


N  explosion,  followed  by  a  devastating  fire  whose  loss 
_  _  was  first  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  recently  took  place 
in  the  laboratory  in  Hollywood  operated  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  serving  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  producing  companies.  The  master  films  of  many  un- 
released  fearure  pictures  are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed. 

GILDA  GRAY'S  recent  party  at  her  Long  Island  home 
was  one  of  the  gayest  gatherings  of  film  notables  in  a 
long  while.  Among  those  attending  were  Harold  Lloyd, 
Lenore  Ulric.  Sidney  Blackmer,  Herbert  Cruikshank,  and  the 


JEANETTE  LOFF  has  been  granted  a 
divorce  from  Harry  Roseboom,  on 
the  grounds  of  cruelty.  It  seems  that  the  lovely  Jeanette's 
husband  flew  into  a  jealous  rage  on  viewing  her  screen  kisses. 


ICHARD  ARLEN'S  next  picture,  as  yet  untitled,  will 
be  a  race  track  story  in  which  he  will  play  a  jockey. 


N  expedition  is  scheduled  to  set  forth  soon  from  New 
York  for  Africa,  its  object  being  to  bring  the  jungle 
to  the  talking  screen.  The  party  will  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Johnson,  who  are  responsible  for  many  appearances 
of  African  animal  life  on  the  silent  screen. 
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To  give  you  a  line  or  so  on 
current  talkie  offerings 


BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN  (Fox)—Wataa 
Baxter  and  Loia  Moran  appear  in  an  enter- 
taining romantic  myatery  with  emphasis  on 
the  romance. 

BIG  TIME  (Fox)— An  entertaining  vaudeville 
story  with  newcomers  Mae  Clarke  and  Lee 
Tracy  due   for  cheers. 

BROADWAY  (Uniyersal) — Night  club  doings 
excellently   adapted   (rom   the   stage  play. 

BROADWAY  BABIES  (First  National) — Honors 
go  to  Alice  White  and  Fred  Kohler  in  this 
true-to-type  film  of  show  girls  and  gamblers. 

CAREERS  (Firit  National) — Lovely  Billie  Dove 
is  the  girl  who  spurns  an  influential  man 
at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  career; 
pretty  good. 

CHRISTINA  (Fox) — Slight  but  poignant  drama 
with  Janet  Gaynor  getting  in  Dutch  cos- 
tumes. 

CLOSE  HARMONY  (Paramount) — A  knockout 
vaudeville  tale  with  Nancy  Carroll  and  Buddy 
Rogers  soothing  the  savage  breast. 

THE  COCOANUTS  ( Paramount  )SmiU», 
snickers,  and  screams  for  the  Four  Marx 
Brothers  in  their  filmed  musical. 

COQUETTE  (United  Artists) — Talkiefied  play 
with  our  Mary  doing  excellently  in  her  first — 
and  that  can  be  applied  vocally. 

DANGEROUS  CURVES  (Paramount) — Clara 
Bow  and  Richard  Arlen  in  a  good  circus 
story  in  which  much  of  the  action  is  in 
tents  and  intense. 

FASHIONS  IN  LOVE  CPflramoun/)— Adolphe 
Menjou*s  first  talkie  a  delightful  tale  of  an 
inconstant  continental. 

FAST  COMPANY  (Paramount) — A  snappy 
rough-diamond  baseball  comedy  from  a 
Ring  Lardner  yarn,  with  Jack  Oakie  and 
Evelyn  Brent. 

FAST  LIFE  (First  National) — Another  one  about 
flaming  youth  and  the  perils  thereof;  not 
quite  convincing. 

FATHER  AND  SON  rCo/«mfcia^— Jack  Holt 
labors  under  the  handicap  of  a  misguided 
product  of  the  Sonny  Boy  factory. 

THE  FLYING  FOOL  (Pathe)—A  chance  to 
hear  Marie  Prevost  sing  in  an  up-in-the-air 
yarn  that's  pretty  exciting. 

FOUR  DEVILS  (Fox) — Thrilling  drama  about 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  troupe  of 
acrobats. 

FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES  ffox;— One  of 
the  first,  but  not  the  best,  film  revues. 

THE  GAMBLERS  (Warner) — What  happens 
when  bankers  speculate  with  their  depositors* 
cash. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS  (Paramount)  — 
Walter  Huston  helps  make  this  newspaper 
yarn   well   wooth   your   whiling    away  hours. 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  BROADWAY  (Warner)  — 
Winnie  Lightner  throws  you  a  laugh  pre- 
server in  a  good  musical  comedy  talkie  of 
girls  who  play  pet  and  take. 

THE  GREENE  MURDER  CASE  (Paramount)  — 
William  Powell  as  the  polished  Philo  Vance 
who  is  the  reason  why  murder  will  out. 


HALF  MARRIAGE  (RKO) — Not-so-good  melo- 
drama of  two  youngsters  who  learn  the  bless- 
ings   of  conventionality. 

HALLELUJAH  (M-G-M) — A  fine  piece  of  work 
about  negroes. 

HONKY  TONK  C  Warner  J— Anyway,  Sophie 
Tucker,  as  the  night  club  hostess,  sings  lots 
of  lilting  Lieder. 

THE  IDLE  RICH  (M-G-M) — A  fairly  moving 
picture  of  class  clash,  with  Conrad  Nagel  as 
the  class. 


The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

ALIBI  for  its  authentic  gangster 
stuff  and  Chester  Morris. 

THE  AWFUL  TRLITH  for  its  de- 
lightful comedy  and  Ina  Claire. 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  for  its 
grand  hokum  and  Ronald  Col- 
man. 

THE  COCK-EYED  WORLD  for 
its  charmingly  ribald  humor 
and  Victor  McLaglen. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE  for  its 
heart-warming  backstage  story, 
Hal  Skelly,  and  Nancy  Carroll. 

DRAG  for  its  honesty,  Richard 
Barthelmess,  and  Lila  Lee. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  for 
its  variety  and  ye  goode  olde 
galaxie  of  stars. 

INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS  for 
Maurice  Chevalier,  that's  all. 

MADAME  X  for  Lionel  Barry- 
more's  superb  direction  and 
Ruth  Chatterton. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN 
for  its  thrilling  courtroom  at- 
mosphere and  Norma  Shearer. 

The  Talking  Screen  Revietvs  for 
January  are  to  be  found  on  Page 
56.  If  you  want  to  spare  your- 
self wasted  hours  and  cash,  con- 
sult these  honest,  comprehensive, 
authentic  critiques  each  month. 


ILLUSION  (Paramount) — Buddy  Rogers  as  the 
magician  who  crashed  society's  gates  at  the 
drop  of  a  silk  hat;  a  fair  talkie  with  Nancy 
Carroll  at  her  best. 

KEMPY  (M-G-M) — Excellently  done,  unassum- 
ing tale  of  a  plumber  who  doesn't  forget  to 
be  entertaining. 

THE  LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY  (M-G-M)  — 
Another  swell  leaf  out  of  the  parlor-crook 
book  with  Norma  Shearer  at  her  best  as  the 
lady  thief  who  reforms  for  love. 

LUCKY  STAR  (Fox) — A  good  part-talkie  with 
Charles  Farrell  as  a  cripple  in  love  with  a 
farm  girl,  beautifully  acted  by  Janet  Gaynor. 


THE   MAN  AND  THE   MOMENT   (First  Na- 
tional)— Quite  a  bit  of  fun  with  Billie  Dove 
going  a-flying  and  a-bumping  into  Rod  La 
Rocque. 

THE  MAN  I  LOVE  rP<iramo«n»J— Richard  Ar- 
len doing  swell  in  a  prize-ring  story,  what 
there  is  of  it. 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH  r/'aramo«n/>— 
Richard  Dix  in  a  hilarious  farce  based  on 
the  old  anti-Ananias  stage  play. 

ON  WITH  THE  SHOW  (Warner)— A  Techni- 
colorful  back-stage  picture,  and  full  of  fun- 
breeding  troubles. 

PARIS  BOUND  (Pathe) — A  sophUticated  talkie 
of  connubial  blisters,  straight  from  the  stage. 

RIVER  OF  ROMANCE  (Paramount) — There 
have  been  better  vehicles  for  Buddy  Rogers 
than  this  charming  high-wheeler  of  the  old 
South. 

SALUTE  (Fox) — West  Point  yarn  with  George 
O'Brien  which  gets  you  straight  to  the  Point 
and  shows  you  around. 

SAY  IT  WITH  SONGS  ^  Warner)— Warbler 
Jolson  goes  to  great  wave  lengths  to  bolster 
up  this  sentimental  stuff  about  a  radio 
singer. 

SHOW  BOAT  (Universal) — Marvelous  settings, 
its  precedent  of  book  and  revue,  and  Laura 
La  Plante  can't  save  this  from  being  a  wee 
bit  dull. 

SMILING  IRISH  EYES  (First  National) — Good 
colleen  fun  with  the  Moore  lassie  to  spur 
on  her  Irish  boy  friend  to  Broadway  laurels. 

THE  SOPHOMORE  (Pathe) — A  very  amusing 
not-so-collegiate  comedy  of  college  life  with 
Eddie  Quillan  and  Sally  O'Neill. 

SPEAKEASY  ( Fox )-^Excitiag  drama  of  boxeia 
and  the  hush  joints. 

STREET  GIRL  C/JKOj— Charming  Betty  Comp- 
son  really  takes  up  the  violin  and  gives  a 
fine  performance  in  a  good  cabaret  story. 

THE  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY  (Para- 
mount) — A  fine  thriller  with  suspense, 
laughs,  and  real  drama;  Neil  Hamilton  as  a 
new  kind  o'  man  and  Warner  Oland  as  the 
good  old  kind  get  cheers  and  a  tiger. 

SUNNY  SIDE  UP  (Fox) — Charles  Farrell  and 
Janet  Gaynor  together  again — with  words  and 
music;  enough  said. 

THREE  LIVE  GHOSTS  (United  Artists) — A 
sure-fire  laugh-brewer  about  three  doughboys 
who  lose  their  identity. 

THUNDERBOLT  (Paramount) — If  you  want 
to  be  entertained,  let  George  do  it;  a  master- 
ful underworld  show  with  Bancroft  better 
than  ever. 

TWO  WEEKS  OFF  (First  National) — A  shop- 
girl and  a  plumber  vacation  among  the  beach 
nuts;  a  sweet  little  story  with  Dorothy 
Mackaill  and  Jack  Mulhall. 

WOMAN  TRAP  (Paramount) — Chester  Morris, 
Evelyn  Brent,  and  Hal  Skelly  in  a  gangland 
play   that's   all  there. 

WONDER  OF  WOMEN  (M-G-M) — Vital  the- 
atre with  Lewis  Stone  as  the  misunderstood 
German  musician. 
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ALL  TOGETHER 

XOW!  Brace  yourselves  for 
this  mile-a-minute,  talking,  sing- 
ing, college  musical  comedy! 


EVERY 


BODY 


r 


for 

the  speedy,  happy,  tuneful  hit  of 
Paramouut''8  ISew  Show  World 


withTWAIVCY  CARROLL.  HELEX  KANE.  ^^TAXLEl  ^>IITH. 
JACK  OAKIE  and  WILLIAM  AI  STI>- Directed  by  Frank  Tuttle 

NANCY  CARROLL  as  the  chorus  girl  in  a  boys'  school  —  HELEN  KANE, 
the  nation's  weakness,  crooning  those  "boop-boopa-dooi)"  songs  like  every- 
body's business — JACK  OAKIE,  dancing  abd  singing  himself 
dizzier  then  ever — 

HEAR  the  smash  song-hits:  ^'Sweeter  than  Sweet", 
"Peekin'  Knees", "Alma  Mammy",  "The  Prep  Step", 
"He's  so  Unusual",  "Bear  Down",  "I  Think  YouUl 
Like  It." 

If  IVs  a  Paramount  Picture, 

IVs  the  Best  Show  In  Town  I " 
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josh  ion  Jorecasl 

^  unique  and  invaluable  style  service^ 


OLLYWOOD  has 
donned  its  new 
winter  garments. 
Dame  Fashion,  for  years 
a  saucy  gamin,  has  aban- 
doned her  boyish  apparel, 
and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  a  woman  is  allowed 
to  have  a  definite  shape, 
to  reveal  those  "dangerous 
curves  with  which  nature 
has  kindly  endowed  her. 
The  princess  silhouette  is 
the  devniere  cri.  How  well 
It  suits  the  slim,  athletic 
you^g  figure  of  today!  It 
is  a"  mistake,  however,  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  also 
for  her  heavier  sister;  for  the  secret  of  the 
princess  style  lies  entirely  in  the  perfection 
of  its  proportion,  not  in  the  size  of  its 
wearer. 

Of  course  you  know  that  skirts  are  com 
mg  down  in  the  world!  Hollywood  knees 
have  again  become  feminine  mysteries  to  be 
displayed  only  in  a  bathing  suit.  In  street 
attire  they  must  be  covered  by  some  two  to 
five  inches  of  skirt;  while  for  evening, 
ankles  themselves  are  beginning  to  be  a  sen- 
sation!  The  stars — with  the  exception  of' 
Gloria  Swanson,  whose  long  skirts  have  al- 
ways astonished  Hollywood — are  by  no 
means  enthusiastic  over  the  passing  of  the 
knees;  but  fashion  is  fashion,  and  they  are 
bowing  gracefully,  though  reluctantly,  to  it. 
Many  are  compromising  by  making  quite 
long  skirts  of  transparent  material.  This  is 
an  easy  camouflage,  as  many  of  the  most 
charming  fabrics  for  the  coming  Winter  are 
transparent.  The  very  smartest  formal  eve- 
ning gowns  are  not  only  long,  but  have 
small  trains!  Usually  they  are  suggested 
simply  by  long  panels  falling  to  the  floor, 
or  by  clever  flares  and  drapes 

THE  hemline  for  daytime  wear,  as  well 
as  that  of  evening,  is  uneven  now.  Many 
models  have  the  dip  in  front.  Wherever  the 
unevenness  may  be,  there  simply  must  be  a 
droop  somewhere  in  all  skirts  save  the 
strictly  sport  ones  of  tweed.  These  still 
continue  to  be  rather  short,  though  even 
rhey,  like  the  others,  must  cover  the  knee 

As  the  skirt  is 
descending  by 
mches,  the  waist 
IS  rising.  The  new 
suits  for  office. 
Street,  and  school 
wear   feature  the 


Conducted  by  DOROTHY  CARTWRIGHT 

Editor's  Note:  A  unique  and  invaluable  service  to  every  American  girl 
is  one  which  enables  her  to  make  clothes  similar  to  those  worn  by  her 
favorite  star,  at  a  cost  well  within  the  range  of  her  own  purse.  This 
service  TALKING  SCREEN  is  happy  to  present  to  its  readers  and  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Dorothy  Cartwright, 
one  of  Hollywood's  outstanding  style  experts,  as  conductor  of  this 
department.  In  future  issues  of  TALKING  SCREEN  she  will  give 
advance  style  hints,  so  that  every  girl,  when  she  is  planning  her  ward- 
robe, or  additions  to  it,  will  be  able  to  choose  intelligently  the  right 
line,  the  right  fabric,  the  right  color,  and  the  right  accessories;  .she 
will  tell  what  Hollywood,  the  fashion  center  of  the  world,  is  wearing; 
she  will  show  every  girl  how  she  may  understand  her  individual  type 
and  how  to  play  up  to  it  in  the  manner  that  will  make  her  personality 
most  vivid.  And — most  important — she  will  describe  how  these  gar- 
ments may  be  made  at  home  at  a  mere  fraction  of  current  shop  prices. 

In  this  article  Miss  Cartwright  presents  an  extensive  review  of  Holly- 
wood fashions  of  the  moment  as  a  basis  for  the  helpful  series  to  come. 


iVIyrna  Loy's  attractive 
street  dress  is  made  of 
the  immensely  popular 
soft  transparent  tweed, 
with  bolero  effect  and 
tailored  vestee. 


tuck-in  blouse;  while  the 
princess  afternoon  and 
evening  gowns  indicate  by 
their  silhouette  the  normal 
waist. 

Many  of  the  smartest 
shops  along  Hollywood 
Boulevard  are  showing 
frocks  and  ensembles  of 
printed  transparent  velvet. 
Plaid  efl^ects  are  a  new 
fashion  note  this  season. 
Figures  are  generally  much 
smaller  this  year  than  last, 
and  more  conventional. 
Many  two-tone  prints  are 
so  small  in  design  that  they 
seem  to  be  a  solid  color 
when  viewed  from  only  a  short  distance. 
By  combining  two  odd  shades,  an  entirely 
new  and  unusual  hue  is  often  created. 

Jacket  costumes  continue  to  be  popular, 
though  the  smartest  ensembles  feature  the 
three-quarter  length  coat.  The  two-thirds 
length  is  also  popular  in  Hollywood.  In 
fact,  as  the  skirts  go  down,  the  coats  are 
going  up ;  fcfr  it  is  essential  that  the  fashion- 
able new  skirts  show  themselves!  The 
longet  coats  are  made  interesting  by  low 
flares  and  gently  dipping  lines.  The  semi- 
princess  silhouette  is  as  popular  in  outdoor 
apparel  as  in  frocks,  for  afternoon  wear. 

Y  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  clever 
lapin  jackets  that  are  so  popular  just 
now.^  One  of  the  loveliest  in  Hollywood 
is  of  eggshell  shade,  piped  narrowly  with 
scarlet  leather.  Lapin,  in  case  you  don't 
happen  to  know,  is  French  for  rabbit.  The 
pelts  of  which  the  new  jackets  are  made 
are  exceptionally  fine  and  soft  and  durable. 

Molly  O'Day  and  Sally  O'Neil,  like  so 
many  of  the  younger  motion  picture  colon- 
ists, seem  to  be  going  in  quite  strongly  for 
the  big,  shaggy,  boyish,  camel's  hair  coats. 
Every  time  I  see  them,  they  are  wearing 
one  of  a  different  shade — eggshell,  pale  blue, 
pink,  red — all  made  with  big  straight  col- 
lars, tailored  pockets,  and  a  wide  belt  at  the 
normal  waistline.  These  coats  are  wonder- 
ful for  sport  and  general  informal  wear. 
Equally  popular  in  Hollywood  are  the  tweed 
coats — a  perfect  between -season  fabric,  prac- 
tical for  inclement  weather  and  warm  enough 
for  those  suddenly  chilly  days. 

The  girl  who  likes  sweaters  can  choose 
this  season  from  a  group  of  very  bold-pat- 
terned slip-ons  and  cardigans  ro  wear  with 
a  sport  ensemble  or  a  separate  skirt. 

Now  for  the  accessories.    First,  stockings 
\ Continued  on  page  9<i] 


Develop  the  Powers  of  Attraction 
that  are  Dormant  within  YOU! 


T^ARE,  as  you  know,  is  undoubtedly 
the  world's  most  celebrated  authority 
on  the  art  of  attaining  perfect  feminine 
charm  and  loveliness.  Her  brilliant  arti- 
cles, appearing  in  leading  newspapers  all 
over  the  world,  her  radio  talks,  reaching 
the  ears  of  thousands,  and  her  contribu- 
tions to  magazines  have  endeared  and 
enshrined  her  in  the  heart  of  American 
Womanhood. 

Herself  a  fascinating  woman  of  com- 
pelling charm  and  loveliness,  Dare  has 
spent  almost  an  entire  lifetime  in  compil- 
ing the  facts  she  has  included  in  these 
two  marvelous  books — secrets  and  formu- 
las that  have  been  gleaned  from  every 
corner  of  the  world.  Here  are  all  of  the 
secrets  known  to  the  greatest  beauties  of 
all  time ! 


tells  you  HOW! 


NOW  you,  too,  may  know  the  supreme  joy  of  utter 
personal  loveliness — for  lovely  ladies  are  MADE, 
not  born!  Now  you  can  know — and  use — all  those 
invaluable  and  subtle  beauty  secrets  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  women.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  you 
were  able  to  decide,  m  a  few  moments,  with 
the  aid  of  an  amazingly  clever  chart,  just  which 
type  of  woman  you  definitely  represent — and 
were  given  the  most  complete  and  accurate  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  achieve  the  greatest  origin- 
ality and  individuality  in  expressing  your  type! 
In  dress!  In  manner!  In  physique!  In  men- 
tality! In  soul!  The  incomparable  Dare  tells 
you  all  these  things — and  more — in  her  two 
new  books,  Lovely  Ladies.  The  Art  of  Being 
a  Woman! 

You  too  HAVE  Charm 
Poise-Personality-Beauty 

DEVELOP  THEM! 


"LOVELY  LADIES 

The  Art  of  Being  A  Woman'' 


SOME 
CHAPTER  HEADINGS 
in  these 
AMAZING  BOOKS! 

Ageing  Gracefully 
Sex  Appeal 
Diet  \Vi.sely 
Modern  Modesty 
Your  Lines 
Feminine  Daintines.v 
Tnaveling 

The   Business  Wonier. 
"Carrot  Heads" 
C'lever  Makeup 
Exercise 
And  Blondes 

Special   Hair   and   F,yes  .\nlc; 

Brunettes 

Popularity 

To  Schoolgirls 

White-haired  'l>pe? 

The  Lovely  \'oice 

Hands  of  Beauty 

Modern    Honey  niooii- 

Personality 

Knowing  Clothes 

Waixlrobe  Economy 

("harm  and  Poise 

Marriage 

Motherhood 

''I'rial  Marriages 

Our  Men 

The  Other  Woman 

Divorce  Problems 

Occupat  ion — Housew  i  le 
(and  other  equally 
interesting  chapters!) 


You  ivant  these  two  books — every 
woman  wants  them !  Glance  at  the 
representative  chapter  headings  in  the 
column  at  the  left.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  possess  all  this  feminine 
knowledge — in  relation  to  yourself! 
And  that  is  just  exactly  what  Loi'ely 
Ladies  does  for  you !  Now  you,  too, 
can  ha\e  that  same  charm,  poise,  per- 
sonality and  magnetism  of  the  loveliest 
women  you  have  ever  heard  of ! 
Bound  in  beautiful  orchid  cloth  and 
stamped  in  gold,  Lovely  Ladies  has 
been  artistically  designed  to  grace 
Miladi's  boudoir.  Dare,  herself,  has 
profusely  illustrated  these  two  ex- 
(juisite  volumes  in.  her  own  inimitable 
manner. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  these  two 
books  to  read  at  your  leisure  for  one 
entire  week — jree !  If  they  do  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations  you  may 
return  them.  You  are  not  obligated 
in  any  way.    Mail  the  coupon  today ! 


Every  woman — no  matter  hmv  plaui  and  uninterest- 
ing she  may  think  herself  to  be — actually  does 
possess  all  those  qualities  of  fascinating  charm  and. 
magnetism  that  she  envies  in  other  women.  You 
possess  them,  TOO  !  They  are  latent  within  you — 
hidden  away — sleeping — and  you  need  only  know 
how  to  arouse  them  and  develop  them  in  order  to 
turn  all  your  dreams  of  captivating  beauty  and 
charming  loveliness  into  actual  realities!  The  seed 
of  beauty  is  there — nourish  it  and  tend  it  as  you 
would  a  lovely  flower  and  it  cannot  help  but  blossom 
into  exquisite  loveliness ! 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  L-13412,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  L-13412,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Yoii  may  send  me  the  two-volume  set  of  Lovely 
Ladies  by  Dare.  1  w  ill  either  return  the  books  or 
remit  $3.50  in  full  ])a\ment  within  a  week. 

Name    


Address . .  . 
C'ly  


**Tliai  iaikiiijif  ^MiiiiiMly      a  ^em  —  ilu^ 


••Yon.  II'n  oa^y  io  mh-^  why  lln\v  always 
liaivi^  a  eomody  in  the  ^how  fioir.^* 


I  OIIO.MsT 

uilh 

i:i)\V  VUI)  E\  KKKTT 
IIOKION 

^•1  Kl  STIN(;  WIVKS" 

"I'UiNci;  (;abbv" 

>IArK,  ^*i:.\>KTT 
TAI.KI.Xii  ro.>iEiMi<:*<» 

'•  rm-;  golkehs" 

•  A  HOI.I  VWOOI)  SI  AH" 

"(;i.a\<;y  a  I  niK  ba  t* 

M  Kit  31 A  III 

T.\rKI.\<ii  rUMKIMKS 

•  I  ICKI.ISII  BI  SIINESS" 
"I  Hl<;  TAI.MKS" 


Always  looking  forsoniething  iieiv  in  screen 
enterlainmenl!  Of  course  you  are.  And 
I'OIIO.XKT  TALKI.Xii  Co.MI^IMKS  are  the 

newest  of"  the  neiv  —  smart,  modern  faree,  en- 
tirely <lifferenl  from  anything  in  the  ohl 
silent  films. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  great  revival  of 
sert'en  humor  that  is  so  well  typified  in  all  <>f 
Ktiiifniionai'ft  Tnikintf  Voin4»divH. 

You  will  find  them  regularly  on  the  hest 
theatres'  programs.  For  they  are  among  the 
finest  entertainment  the  screen  ofl'ers  in  this, 
its  greatest  year. 


•THE  SPICE  OF  THE  PROGRAM" 


EOl  CATIONAl.  FIE>1  EXCHANGES,  Inc. 

E.  If  .  HAMMItSS,  I'reaulent 
Exvcutive  Ojjirvn:  I30J  flroathvay,  /V*»ii'  Yorli,  M.  >'. 


.lAl  K  \VIIITI<: 

T.\LKI.>4;   4  0>f  KIMKS 

"LOOK  Oi;  r  BEI.OV^  ■ 
"HI  NTIN<;  IHE  HliM'ER" 

LLOVII  HA.>IILTOX 
tai.ki.m;  io>iki»ik:k 

"PEACEFlil.  Al.I.EV' 
"TOO!  SWEE'I'- 

LrPi>0  t.\^K 
TALKi:%'«>  <-o>ik:iiik.s 

"BiiYix;  A  (;i  N" 

"FHUrPKOOF" 

TIXKIIO 

TAI.KI.X«;  ('0>IEIIIE>» 

Jack  fT  hitf  Pmdiictinntt 

•SOCIAL  SIN\EKS" 
"DON  !  GEI  EXCITED" 
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'HANKS  to  the  talking  screen,  John  Gilbert's  magnetic  personality  has 
even  greater  expression.  Although  always  a  genius  of  pantomime,  his  voice 
—rich  and  moving — immeasurably  increases  his  charming  screen  presence. 


HARLES  ROGERS,  far  better  known  as  Buddy  Rogers,  causes  more  palpi- 
^    tation  of  feminine  fans'  hearts  than  almost  any  other  star.    And  now  that 
they  can  hear  as  well  as  see  him  make  love,  his  following  is  increasing  at 
enormous  pace,  and  Buddy  frankly  admits  that  he  is  thrilled  by  it  all. 


NE  of  the  ultra-successful  foreign  invaders  of  Hollywood,  mischievous  Lily 
Damita.    The  girl  with  the  overflowing  personality  and  the  delightful 
accent  who  sang  so  charmingly  in  the  riotous  picture,  The  Cock-Eyed  World. 
has  great  hopes  of  duplicating  this  success  by  carrying  on  in  Carry  On. 


Irving  C'hiunorf 


yf^LlWE  BORDEN,  the  alluring  black-haired  beauty  whose  come-back  is  assured 
(  ^/  by  her  brilliant  work  in  recent  RKO  features.    Her  grateful  producers  are 
putting-  her  in  their  lavish  production  called  Dance  Hall,  adapted  from  a 
story  by  Vina  Delmar,  of  Bad  Girl  fame. 


OVIE  STARS  come  and  movie  stars  go,  but  Jack  Mulhall — with  his  cheery 
Irish  smile — goes  on  forever,  for  which  we  are  eternally  grateful.  He 
has  just  finished  Dark  Streets,  in  which  he  plays  a  dual  role,  and  he  is 
now  working  on  Murder  Will  Out.    Lila  Lee  appears  with  him  in  both  pictures. 


Y  way  of  the  talking  screen  we  were  introduced  to  Mary  Duncan's  warm, 
appealing  voice  and  charming  personality  and,  in  return,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  brilliant  success.    She  was  last  seen  and  heard  in  City  Girls  and 
her  next  productioh  will  be  Romance  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


iThe  Spokesman  of  the  Talking  Pictures 

TALKIWG 

GEORGE  T.  DELACORTE,  Jr., 
Editor  and  Publisher 

MAY  NiNOMiitA,  ERNEST  V.  HEYN,  Wayne  g.  haisley, 

/lixjciate  Editor   '  Managing   Editor  Assistant  Managing  Editor 


Editorial 

IF  a  great  new  influence  is  bringing  joy,  romance, 
and  understanding  to  millions  of  people,  that  in- 
fluence and  those  people  deserve  a  journal  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  both.  The  reason  for  TALK- 
ING SCREEN  IS  as  simple  as  that.  We  intend  that 
TALKING  SCREEN  shall  serve  its  audience  supremely 
well,  and  in  so  doing,  serve  the  art  and  industry  of 
talking  pictures. 

We  think  we  know  how  to  serve  you  well,  but  we 
shall  always  stand  eager  for  your  advice,  your  criticism, 
your  suggestions.  We  solicit  your  guidance  in  sincere 
humility;  we  do  nor  take  lightly  the  task  we  have  set 
ourselves — the  thrilling  task  of  being  adequate  chron- 
icle of  the  personalities,  developments,  and  products 
of  the  vast  talkie  world.  The  distinction  for  which 
we  strive  is  that  of  supplying  modern-minded  fans 
everywhere  illustrations  and  news  in  a  bright  array 
worthy  of  our  subject.  Supplying  them  with  such  a 
magazine,  in  fact,  as  is  made  possible  only  by  such  a 
subject.  With  such  a  purpose  and  with  such  a  plan, 
we  greet  a  world  grown  richer  and  happier  through 
the  modern  miracle — the  talking  screen. 

SO  rapid  and  so  sensational  are  the  developments  of 
the  new  screen  that  truly  today's  dream  is  tomor- 
row's ancient  history.  And  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
separate,  comparatively  small  triumphs  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  amazing  total  gain.  For  exam- 
ple, a  recent  advance  has  enabled  color  photography 
to  record  and  show  the  swiftest  movements  with  great 
clarity  and  accuracy,  thus  overcoming  one  of  the  chief' 
obstacles  to  perfect  natural  color  films.  Better  illus- 
trative of  progress,  perhaps,  is  the  example  of  a  re- 
cently developed  practice  that  is  being  discontinued 
almost  before  it  has  been  used — the  practice  of  un 
actor's  doubling  his  own  voice.  Hardly  had  Holly- 
wood's laboratories  perfected  a  means  for  having  the 
actor  remain  silent  during  the  shooting  of  a  scene, 
later  retiring  to  an  acoustically  perfected  room  to  speak 
his  lines,  when  Hollywood  generally  decided  against 
all  voice  doubling.    A  stop  in  the  right  direction. 


Comment 

AN  idea  of  the  irresistable  sweep  of  the  talkies  may 
be  gamed  from  the  news  that  Paris'  venerable 
Theatre  des  Capucines  has  changed  its  name  to  Cinema 
des  Capucines.  For  thirty-odd  years  it  has  been  the 
most  luxurious  and  elegant  theatre  in  Paris,  and  has 
now  proved  its  wisdom  and  alertness  by  arranging  to 
show  American  talkies. 

NEWS  of  Al  Jolson's  plans-under-consideration  has 
excited  a  justified  buzz  of  comment,  but  we  shall 
have  to  wait  a  while  before  the  real  significance  can 
be  estimated.  If,  as  seems  likely,  he  pursues  his  de- 
sire to  produce  his  own  pictures  after  the  expiration 
of  his  new  contract  with  United  Artists,  the  results  will 
be  of  the  keenest  interest  to  fans  the  world  over.  At 
last  there  will  be  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: How  much  of  the  credit  for  Al  Jolson's  screen 
triumphs  is  due  Al  Jolson.''  With  unlimited  power  to 
make  his  ideal  picture,  we  shall  have  a  clearer  notion 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  genius.  Genius  it  assuredly  is 
— bur  is  it  the  sort  popularly  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  great  mammy  songster.^  He  may  give  us  the 
answer  in  terms  of  his  own  handiwork. 

AFTER  years  of  being  regarded  as  fickle  and  cruel 
to  its  idols,  America  is  at  last  bemg  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  heart.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  praise  and  affection  is  a  brief  affair, 
subject  to  .sudden  shifting  to  new  objects  of  esteem. 
Well,  these  are  come-back  days,  and  in  the  fans'  hearty 
welcome  to  former  and  slipping  screen  favorites  who 
have  staged  come-backs  via  the  talkies,  the  cheerful 
truth  stands  out.  The  fans  are  intensely  loyal.  The 
list  of  cases  is  amazing — but  no  more  amazing  than 
the  delight  shown  by  the  fans  in  greeting  their  returned 
screen  charmers.  Betty  Compson,  Winifred  Westover, 
Natalie  Kingston,  Lila  Lee,  Conrad  Nagel,  Conway 
Tearle,  Thomas  Meighan,  Lillian  Gish,  Louise  Fazenda 
— all  these  and  many  others  could  shatter  the  hard- 
boiled  forgetfulness  fiction  by  citing  the  wave  of  re- 
newed public  interest  that  has  engulfed  each. 


TALKIE  LOVE  and 


In  Young  Nowheres,  Richard  Barthelmess  and 
Marion  Nixon  were  able  to  give  the  world's 
lovers  poignant  moments  that  lived  and 
breathed  realistically — thanks   to   the  talkies. 


By  HOLMAN  L.  LANGLEY 


THE  greatest  school  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
opened.  Its  classes  are  scheduled  for  day  and  night 
sessions,  its  student  body  is  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Not  only  that — its  faculty,  comprising  the  greatest  special- 
ists in  the  world's  greatest  subject,  stands"  ready  to  render 
fascinating  instruction  at  a  tuition  fee  lower  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  humanity's  most  ardent  well-wishers.  Hail 
to  the  talkies  and  their  lessons  in  love! 

For  who  dares  estimate  the  influence  this  new  force  will 
exert,  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  results  of  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  love-making  scenes  in  all  the  intimate,  vivid 
reality  of  the  talking  screen?  Scenes  in  which  masters  of 
the  amorous  art  do  their  subtle  stuff  with  no  whit  or  whisper 
lost!  A  new  race  of  lovers?  Perhaps.  When  one  remem- 
bers the  history-making  influence  of  a  book,  a  creed,  a  story, 
imagination  falters  at  predicting  the  changes  that  are  bound 
to  occur  when  the  new  screen  has  brought  the  art  of  irresist- 
able  love-making  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  who  care  to 
see  and  hear — and  understand. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  power,  and  knowledge  of  the  vital  art 
is  the  public's  to  use  and  enjoy.  Praise  to  the  talkies 
— for  before  them,  all  was  silent,  and  therefore  incom- 
plete in  the  very  fundamentals  of  big  way  caring  Imagine 
a  silent  movie  of  the  exquisite  moments  of  young  love  shown 
in  Applause,  where  the  Girl  and  Boy  sit  on  deserted  early- 
morning  Brooklyn  Bridge,  gazing  out  over  a  sleeping  city 
and  building  the  delicate  basis  of  the  beautiful  romance  to 
come.  The  scene  is  not  burdened  with  incessant  chatter — 
but  only  as  a  talkie  could  it  have  meaning,  poignancy.  The 
sighs,  the  half-uttered  declarations,  the  bashful,  wistful  ques- 
tions— this  forceful,  thrilling  lesson  in  the  ways  of  youthful 


Lessons  in  love   from  the 
talking  screen     and  also  a 
startling  prediction 


But  in  silent  Java  Head,  Richard  and  Dorothy 
Gish  portrayed  scenes  of  great  romantic 
intensity  that  lacked  the  very  fundamentals 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  throbbing  reality. 

romance  would  have  been  forever  lost  had  the  picture  been 
silent. 

NOT  only  does  the  talkie  love  scene  bring  to  the  audi- 
ence the  actual  complete  episode — so  real  that  it  seems 
as  though  the  beholder  might  be  an  unsuspected  observer 
peering  at  the  ecstatic  happenings  of  a  lovers'  tryst.  Far 
more  than  this,  the  talkies  have  changed  the  very  nature 
of  screen  love-making.  If  John  Gilbert,  in  the  old  days, 
recited  the  alphabet  to  Greta  Garbo  instead  of  passionate 
passages,  the  audience  did  not  know  it.  Such  devices  are 
now  an  impossibility;  accuracy  has  become  the  keynote,  and 
it  is  fatal  to  attempt  deception.  When  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful can  be  obtainecl,  no  screen  craftsman  would  think  of  sub- 
stituting the  cheap,  the  tawdry,  and  the  unconvincing.  Credit 
the  talkies  with  the  triumph  of  the  true. 

Love,  the  most  important  element  in  pictures  and  in  life, 
receives  limitless  scrutiny  by  the  men  who  make  the  movies. 
They  are  mastering  the  ingredients  of  love  and  courtship — 
and  through  talking  pictures  the  technique  of  this  vital  art 
has  been  lifted  to  a  pinnacle  where  it  at  least  rivals — if 
indeed  it  does  not  already  surpass — the  finest  ardor  of  civil- 
ization's most  romantic  periods. 


LOVERS 


ND  what  say  the  principals  of  the  exciting  scheme  being 
unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  eager  millions?  What  is 
the  attitude  of  those  whose  brilliant  task  it  is  to  bring  living, 
speaking  romance  to  countless  hearts  in  need  of  guidance? 
What  is  the  opinion  of  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves? 

"The  human  voice,"  glowinglj-  asserts  Bebe  Daniels,  the 
flush  of  a  gripping  enthusiasm  upon  her,  "with  its  low, 
vibrant  intonations  and  soft  nuances,  weaves  a  spell  of  ro- 
mance which  was  unknown  in  the*  silent  drama.  There  was 
a  time  when  intense  feeling  was  expressed  in  gestures  and 
by  the  eyes.  The  audience  had  to  guess  at  what  was  being 
said.  That  fault  no  longer  exists.  They  actually  hear  the 
lover  pleading  to  his  beloved  for  a  kiss.  And,  remember,  the 
stronger  sex  in  the  audience  usually  makes  use  of  the  method 
shown,  when  the  osculating  occasion  presents  itself  later." 

SOMETHING — not  a  great  deal,  but  something — could  be 
learned  from  the  love  scenes  of  silent  cinen^a  days.  But 
that  was  the  formative,  elementary  period.  The  preparatory 
schooling  for  what  was  to  follow.  Bessie  Love  compares 
the  advance  to  a  beginner's  piano  lessons  and  their  develop- 
ment into  the  intricate  classics  later  rendered  at  recital.  She 


AJice  White, 
shown  here  with 
Charles  Delaney 
in  a  sensational 
sequence  from 
The    Girl  from 

Woolworth's,  avers  that  the  talkies 
allow  her  more  fervor,  more  subt- 
lety, more  zip  and  dash — all  with- 
out fear  of  censor  interference. 


Silent  ones  she  declares.  "The  voice  adds  color  and  im- 
pulse to  the  actions  and  facial  expressions.  It  is  easier  to 
feel  that  someone  is  making  love  to  you  when  you  hear  his 
voice  close  to  you." 

Anita  further  commented  that  the  spoken  technique  in- 
stead of  making  screen  work  more  difficult,  tended  to  decrease 
the  difficulty  by  making  acting  more  natural  and  realistic 
Also,  in  her  opinion  it  places  the  actor  or  actress  in  a  more 
emotionally  attuned  frame  of  mind. 

CONSIDER  the  enamoured  youth  of  a  few  years  ago 
who  attended  a  movie  solely  in  search  of  hints  and 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  win  the  object  of  his  frustrated 
affections.     He  attentively  watched  the  proceedings  flashed 
before  him.     Perhaps  the  picture  was  John  Barrymore  in 
Do>7  Juan.    The  young  fellow  might  make  mental  notes  of 
all  the  Barrymore  amorous  actions.    He  could  observe  the 
manner  in  which  maidens,  ordinarily  reserved,  were 
willingly  overpowered  and  crushed  close  to  have  their 
eager  lips  covered  with  kisses.    The  youth  left  the 
theatre  determined  as  to  his  actions  when  he  kissed 
his  sweetheart  good-night.     Only  to  discover  that 


Robert    Montgomery    and    Joan    Crawford  I'rt 
Untamed,  a  talking  picture  rich  with  wisdom 
for   those   who   would   learn  the  value   of  a 
whisper,  a  sigh,  love's  subtleties. 


confides  that  she  gets  a  far  greater  kick  out  of  the  talkinLr 
love  sequences. 

■It's  a  bit  complicated,"  she  explained,  "but  not  difficult 
It  is  more  interesting  for  the  actors  and  actresses,  and  natu- 
rally their  work  is  more  effective." 

Anita  Page  is  convinced  that  she  does  far  better  work  in 
a  love  episode  in  which  dialogue  is  employed. 

Of  course  I  prefer  the  talking  love  scenes  to  the  passe 


Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Sydney  Blackmer  reach  an  under- 
standing in  The  Love  Racket— an  example  of  difficult 
and  thrilling  situations  possible  only  to  the  talkies. 
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<v1iat  he  had  gleaned 
from  the  silent  screen  was 
woefully  lacking,  incom- 
plete. He  already  knew 
the  physical  side — that 
was  instinctive.  He 
sought  and  needed  the 
mental  side,  the  verbal 
expression  of  love.  He 
hadn't  found  it,  not  even 
by  observing  the  great 
lover  at  work  under  the 
limitations  of  the  silent 
movies. 

HAT  to  say,  how 
to  say  it — that  was 
what  he  wanted.  That 
didn't  come  to  him  by  na- 
ture. That  was  not  a 
part  of  him;  it  had  to  be 
learned.  And  now, 
thanks  to  the  talkies,  he 
can  easily .  acquire  the 
knowledge  once  denied 
him.  Not  only  as  to  per- 
suasive speech,  but  as  to 
the  subtle  whispers  and 
amorous  manoeuverings 
always  lost  by  the  silent 
pictures,  but  turned  to 
enormous  advantage  by 
the  talkies.  A  compari- 
son of  the  best  amorous 
offerings  of  the  silents 
with  the  current  offerings 
of  the  living  screen  is  re- 
vealing. 

Consider  the  love 
scenes  of  Mary  Pickford 
and  Buddy  Rogers  in  Aly 
Best  Girl;  there  was  a 
sincerity  and  humanness 
about  them  which  en- 
chanted. It  was  difficuk 
to  imagine  scenes  that 
might  rival  them.  But, 
not  long  afterward,  Mary 
did  surpass  them,  in  Co- 
(fuette.  The  scene  in  the 
moonlit  garden  where  she 
met  Johnny  Mack  Brown 
after  his  long  absence — 
this  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  emotion- 
ally stirring  love  sequences 
ever  recorded.  To  many, 
it  will  always  be  the  per- 
fect love  scene.  Without 
doubt  it  surpassed  any  of 
the  love  scenes  in  My 
Best  Girl — it  was  real — 

pulsating  with  audible  emotion.  It  had  the  tre- 
mendous asset  of  the  heard  voices  of  the  two 
lovers  as  they  murmured  endearments  to  each 
other.  It  brought  to  fans  the  sounds  of  quickly 
caught  breath,  the  sighs  and  sobs  that  of  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  arouse  the  emotions.  The 
scene  gripped,  touched  the  heart,  and  hurried  a 
lump  to  the  throat.  Small  wonder  that  the  inade- 
quate and  painfully  old-fashioned  stillies  lagged 
sadly  behind,  this  amazing  new  medium. 


The  most  famous  of 
all  scenes — Romeo  and 
Juliet  on  the  balcony 
— has  been  brought  to 
life  on  the  talking 
screen  by  John  Gil- 
bert  and  Norma 
Shearer  in  The  Holly- 
wood Revue. 


Ben  Lyon  and  Blanche 
Sweet  portrayed  the 
Romeo-and-Juliet  atti- 
tude in  Blue  Beard's 
Seventh  Wife,  but  the 
screen's  silence  de- 
stroyed the  artistry 
that  comes  when  the 
words — vital  factor  of 
love — are  present. 


THE  romantic  scenes  oi  Richard  Barthelmcs.s 
with  Loretta  Young  and  Betty  Compson  in 
Scarlet  Seas  seem  spiritless  when  compared  to  the 
expressive,  powerful,  speaking  scenes  of  his  with 
Marian  Nixon  in  Young  Noivheres.  his  latest 
talkie  hit.  Not  that  his  acting  was  passive  in 
Scarlet  Seas,  or  that  he  failed  to  perform  dra- 
matically, but  that  after  appreciating  the  fidelity 
of  talking  pictures,  all  others  seem  lacking  in 
something  vital.  And  that  something  is  the  voice, 
constant  instrument  for  the  expression  of  emo 
tions. 

How  vastly  improved  is  John  Barrymore  s  love 
making  in  General  Crack,  his  first  talkie!  Con 
sider  the  added  intensity  and  passion  which  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  thrilling  love  scenes 
of  his  Don  Juan,  had  that  famous  opus  been  made 
as  a  speaking,  living  movie.  During  those  mem- 
orable scenes  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  John, 
master  of  the  technique  of  the  speaking  stage,  to 
portray  such  moments  solely  in  pantomime — con- 
scious all  the  while  of  the  greater  power  possible 
if  his  alluring  voice  were  heard. 

JUNE  COLLYER  gives  an  interesting  side-lighi 
on  the  contrast  between  silent  and\ talkies,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  player. 

"When  films  were  silent.  '  she  comments,  "a 
passionate  embrace  could  carry  any  words  from 
'How  about  steak  and  onions  for  dinner.^'  to  How 
are  the  wife  and  kiddies No  one  who  saw  the 
finished  picture  ever  knew  the  difference.  I  was 
never  at  home  in  silent  pictures.  I  had  a  lost 
feeling,  a  groping  after  expression  that  could 
never  be  quite  fulfilled.  ' 

Alice  White  rejoices  in 
the  situation  the  talkies 
have  brought  about. 

"My  love-making, 
smiled  the  peppy  flapper 
star,  "is  termed  dynamic. 
My  roles,  as  you  know, 
are  the  wise-ctacking  sort. 
Subtitles  used  to  slow  up 
the  action  of  my  love- 
making.  I  couldn't  get 
across  the  zip  and  dash  I 
desired.  But  now — oh, 
baby!  I've  come  into  my 
own  with  the  talkies.  Al- 
though I  must  be  careful 
not  to  get  too  sensational 
in  the  squeeze  sequences 
— or  the  censors  will  be 
on  my  trail — love  scenes 
in  my  talkies  will  be  hot- 
ter, just  the  same.  The 
censors  didn  t  like  things 
done  as  btoadly  as  they 
had  to  be  in  pantomime. 
They  don't  mind  the 
same  things  if  executed 
subtly.  Speech  is  the  an- 
swer. With  its  suggestive 
power,  plus  pantomime  - 
well,  just  wait  till  you 
see  my  love  scenes  in 
Show  Girl  in  Holly 
u'ood."  Alice's  eyes 
widened  and  she  spread 
her  hands  expressively 
[^Continued  on  page  90j 


How  Norma  Shearer^s  iron 
will  made  saps  of  obstacles 


By 
HERBERT 
CRUIKSHANK 


w 


ERE  you  to  approach  Norma  Shearer,  with  pencil  poised  and  bright  young 
eyes  alert,  to  query: 

"And,  prithee,  pretty  maiden,  what  might  be  the  secret  of  your  success?" 
she,  quite  conceivably,  would  turn  the  battery  of  her  blue-grey  eyes  upon  you,  and 
murmur  through  that  languid  half-smile  of  hers: 
"Secret?  Success?" 
For  Norma  admits  neither. 

Yet,  in  another,  crisper  mood,  in  clipped  Canadian  syllables  she  might  reply: 
"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread!" 

And  that,  perhaps,  would  be  closer  to  a  truthful  summing-up  of  the  story  behind 
the  star's  ten-year  struggle  to  have  and  to  hold  her  place  among  the  movie  mighty. 

She'd  never  do  it  again,  she  says.  But  what  she  really  means  is  that  had  she  known 
the  heart-wrecking,  soul-crushing  grief  that  thorns  the  detoured  road  to  film  fame,  her 
courage  might  have  failed  her.  She  might  have  settled  down  to  the  complacent  life 
of  a  Montreal  bank-clerk,  in  due  time  have  married  a  second  vice  president  of  the 
institution,  and  upon  his  elevation,  at  a  ripe  middle-life,  to  the  position  of  assistant 
note  teller,  borne  smug  children,  who  in  turn  would  have  held  white-collar  jobs.  In  a 
word,  she  would  have  remained  in  placid  waters — with  the  rest  of  the  fish. 

But  with  youth's  courageous  ignorance,  she  dared.  With  the  iron  of  her  Scotch 
ancestry  stiffening  her  spine,  and  boundless  ambition  at  her  side,  she  attempted  the 
impossible.    And  found,  with  other  brave  "fools,"  that  there  ain't  no  sich  animal. 

Had  she  added  up  her  claims  to  fame  ten  years  ago,  the  answer  would  have  listed 
the  winning  of  a  diving  contest,  and  a  dance  with  H.R.H.  of  Wales,  who  even  in  those 
dim  days  was  causing  cardiac  palpitations  during  his  holidays  in  the  provinces.  Her 
frail  link  with  the  footlights  was  provided  by  a  seldom  seen  relative  obscurely  associated 
with  the  theatre.  But  even  this  busheled  light  was  sufficient  to  guide  her  blundering 
footsteps  toward  the  goal.  In  1921,  something  less  than  a  score  of  years  after  her 
mundane  debut.  Norma,  Ma  Shearer,  and  sister  Athol  entered  New  York. 

THE  current  Mayor  of  the  city  was  not  on  hand  with  speech  and  gilded  key.  In 
fact  no  one  seemed  especially  interested  in  the  Shearer  advent,  except  the  landlady 
of  a  boarding-house  near  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street.  And  the  delicatessen 
dealer  nearby.    Don't  speak  to  Norma  Shearer  of  "the  good  old  days" ! 

The  good  old  days,  indeed!    Terrible  days  of  airing  the  cabbage  odor  from  one's 

\_Conthjued  on  page  86] 


Norma  Shearer  with  Basil 
Rathbone  in  a  scene  from 
her  second  smashing  talkie 
success  and  personal  hit, 
The  Last  of  Mrs,  Cheyney. 
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Almost  every 
composer  of  note 
is  now  in 
Hollywood  to 
turn  out  trick 
new  tunes  for 
the  sound  and 
talking  screen^ 


Here  we  have  the  high  lights  of  Rio  Rita,  Bebe  Daniels, 
star,  Harry  Tierney,  composer,  and  Victor  Baravalle, 
general  musical  director,  rehearsing  ihe  musical  gems 
that   will   make   this   tuneful   extravaganza   a  classic. 


De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson,  internationally  famous 
song  writers,  go  into  a  huddle  and — presto!  the  story, 
music,  and  lyrics  of  Sunny  Side  JJp  are  born.  Charles 
Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor  are  the  stars  and  you  can  bet 
your  life  the  music  will  be  good  when  Janet  inspired  it. 


Colleen  Moore  gives  an  impromptu  concert  to  Norman 
Spencer  and  Herman  Ruby,  composers  of  the  musical  score 
of  Smiling  Irish  Eyes.  The  festive  occasion  being  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  published  copy  of  A  Wee  Bit  Love, 
the  smashing  and  widely-whistled  theme  song  hit. 
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Look  at  these 
melody  folks— 
probably  the 
man  who  wrote 
the  words  and 
music  of  your 
favorite  theme 
song  is  here^ 


You've  got  to  keep  on  your  toes  to  hold  a  job  on  the 
talking  screen.  Here's  Joyce  Murray  interpreting  The 
Wedding  of  the  Painted  Doll  {of  The  Broadway  Melody 
fame)  from  the  talkie  revue,  Song  Shop,  for  the  appre- 
ciative composers,  Arthur  Freed  and_  Nacio  Herb  Bro'vn. 


AHce  White  gets  in  a  little  practice  at  the  piano  with 
Grant  Clark  (left)  and  Harry  Akst,  who  wrote  the  lyrics 
and  music  for  Wishing  and  Waiting  for  Love,  one  of 
the  song  hits  of  Broadway  Babies. 


For  Paris  Bound  a  ballet  sequence  was  specially  composed^ 
by  Arthur  Alexander.  Here  he  is  playing  excerpts  from 
it  while  Leslie  Fenton,  E.  H.  Griffith,  director,  and  Ann 
Harding  listen  in  attentively,  as  the  performance  deserves. 
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RICHARDS 
HIMSELF  ^ 

AGAIN 


-Richard  lit 


How  artist  and  genius  Richard  Barthelmess 
has  found  himself  again,  turning  possible 
disaster  into  a  talkie  triumph 


By  MURRAY  IRWIN 


M' 


■R.  RICHARD  SEMLER  BAR- 
THELMESS is  the  name.  Not 
Dick.  "  Only  those  who  know 
him  very,  very  well  and  those  who  know 
him  not  at  all,  use  the  diminutive  with 
impunity.  It  is  like  calling  Presidienc 
Hoover    "Herb" — even  "Herbie." 

As  a  boy — quite  a  young  boy,  it  is 
safe  to  say — he  selected  a  career  for  his 
maturity.  He  wanted  to  be  a  policeman. 
It  is,  perhaps,  his  closest  contaa  with  the 
hoi  polloi.  The  one  touch  of  plebianism 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  an  aristocrat. 

Not  that  Richard  is  high  hat.  Only 
the  vulgar  don  lofty  headgear.  Your  true 
aristocrat  is  so  because  of  certain  innate 
qualities,  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  eyes, 
nose  and  hair.  He  is,  as  they  say,  "to  the 
manor  born."'    And  just  can  t  help  it. 

Richard's  forebears  were  German.  Ba- 
varian, to  be  exaa.  Racial  charaaeristics 
are  indicated  not  only  in  his  physique, 
which  is  broad  and  stocky,  and  in  his 
coloring,  which  is  dark,  but  also  in  his 
mentality.  A  philosopher  of  sorts,  he 
nevertheless  takes  himself -quite  seriously. 
He  is  moody,  a  poor  mixer  and  a  lover 
of  solitude. 

His  life  has  been  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  women.  The  first  of  these, 
of  course,  is  his  mother.  His  debt  to  her 
IS  great,  but  much  of  it  has  been  repaid 
with  ample  interest.- 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  an  im- 
porter in  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Barthel- 
mess was  left  the  sole  responsibility  of 
Richard's  upbringing.  More  from  neces- 
sity than  choice,  she  sought  upon  the 
stage  the  wherewithal  to  solve  the  bread 
and  butter  problem.  As  Caroline  Harris 
she  succeeded,  and  in  the  course  of  her 
struggle  found  a  friendship  which  was  to 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  life 
of  her  son — which  was  her  life,  too. 
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Richard  Barthelmess  as  he  will  appear  in  his  forthcoming  picture. 
Son  of  the  Gods,  which  provides  him  a  role  more  suited  to  his 
talents  than  any  «f  his  pictures  since  the  classic  Broken  Blossoms. 


THE  friend  was  Alia  Nazimova.  Caroline  Barthelmess 
taught  her  our  language.  They  became  very  close.  Mean- 
time, the  police  force  ambitions  of  the  boy  had  changed 
under  the  influence  of  Trinity  College.  He  had  come  to 
feel  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  club — and  not  so 
cumbersome  to  wield.  But  while  he  wished  to  be  a  writer, 
the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  brothers  may  have  noticed  that 
Richard  was  drifting  subconsciously  toward  the  theatrical. 

He  was  president  of  "The  Jesters,"  stereotyped  name  for 
all  varsity  dramatic  societies.  Frequently  he  was  their  lead- 
ing man.  Sometimes  their  stage  director.  He  sang,  well 
enough,  in  the  Glee  Club.  He  was  senior  cheer  leader. 
All  in  all,  his  time  at  Trinity  was  not  lost.  In  some  degree, 
at  least,  it  prepared  him  for  the  future,  and  robbed  the  force 
of  an  ornament  to  Traffic  A. 

The  future  became  more  concrete  when  he  was  cast  in 
the  fine  failure,  W''ai  Brides.    Credit  for  procuring  him  this 
screen  opportunity  must  be  shared  three  ways.     It  is  gen 
erally  presented  to  Madame  Nazimova,  which  is  ad- 
mittedly more  romantic.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Italian  hand  of  Caroline  Barthelmess  is  ill-con- 
cealed.   Then,  too,  Herbert  Brenon  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  picture.    As  a  rule  the  tempestuous 
Irishman  has  a  deal  to  say  about  who  shall  play 
in  his  cinemas.     His  record  as  a  selector  of 
future  fame  lends  color  to  his  claim  of  Rich- 


young  Nowherex 
marked  the  return 
of  a  Barthelmess 
the  fans  had 
missed  since  his 
ToVable  David. 


Richard  is  a  keenly  interested  observer  of  details  in  the  making  of 
his  films,  and  is  himself  the  best  critic  of  their  faults  and 
virtues.     Especially  is  this  true  since  the  coming  of  the  talkies. 


ard's  discovery.  However,  there  is  honor 
enough  for.  all  three.  The  important  part 
is  that  the  Barthelmess  boy  was  success- 
fully and  auspiciously  launched  as  a  pub- 
lic idol. 

A  "mother's  boy,"  perhaps,  the  mothers 
of  the  world  perceived  in  him  the  ideal- 
ization of  their  own  sons,  real  or  wished 
for.  The  maternal  instincts  of  younger 
matrons  were  aroused  by  Richard  in 
whom  they  saw  both  child  and  lover. 
And  to  the  adolescents  he  was  the  per 
feet  dream  prince — remote,  yet  not  whol- 
ly unattainable.  In  a  word,  the  women 
liked  him.  So  simple  as  this  are  the 
great,  mysterious  "secrets"  of  success. 

Sooner  than  most,  he  found  himself  a 
star  in  his  own  right.  His  first  stellar 
vehicle  remains  the  best  photodrama  he 
has  ever  made.  An  opinion,  incidentally, 
in  which  he  concurs.  It  was  Tol\ihle 
Daiicl.  The  wistful  simplicity  of  the 
role  made  it  perfect  for  Barthelmess.  It 
set  a  standard  for  him.  One  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled. 

HIS  greatest  personal  triumphs  have 
been  always  in'  pathetic  parts: 
Broken  Blossoms.  The  E)7chanied  Cottage. 
The  Bright  Shati  l.  He  is  a  romantic,  but 
not  a  dashing  type.  He  has  no  convic- 
tion as  a  seeker  after  high  adventure. 
He  is  no  colorful  swash-buckler,  no  stri- 
dent swaggerer,  but  always  a  figure  of 
frustration,  contesting  a  brave  but  futile 
battle  with  the  inevitable. 

As  his  worst  film  he  selects  The  White 
Black  Sheep,  which,  remade  .is  The  Forir 


Feathers,  with  that  other  Richard — Arlen — as  its  central 
character,  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation  wherever  mo- 
tion pictures  are  mentioned.    One  man's  meat,  it  seems.  .  .  . 

There  came  the  time  when  suitable  Barthelmess  stories 
were  scarcer  than  sincerity  at  movie  premieres.  The  gentle, 
whimsical  youth,  with  his  far-away  eyes,  and  his  small 
crooked  smile,  was  cast  as  a  sailor,  a  pugilist,  a  soldier,  a 
convict,  a  this  and  a  that,  through  all  the  gamut  of  the 
usual  characterizations.  An  unusual  star,  he  failed  in  por- 
traying usual  screen  roles.  Failed  with  completeness,  with 
distinction,  utterly.  As  usual,  the  producers  put  the  blame 
squarely  up  to  him.  Had  it  been  success,  they  would  have 
taken  credit — and  cash  as  well. 

First  murmurs,  then  mutterings,  then  a  sinister,  hiss- 
ing, subterranean  roar  shuddered  through  the  critical 
ranks. 

"Barthelmess  is  through!    "Washed  up!  Fini!" 


TWO  years  ago,  they  had  come  to  call  him  "Des- 
perate Dick."    Never  hilarious,  he  became  more 
moody  than  ever.    The  terrible  melancholy  to  which 
,he  is  subject  took  possession  of  his  soul.  King  Richard 
knew  his  throne  tottered.    And  he  seemed  powerless  to 
strengthen  it. 

To  help  things  along,  his  marriage  with  Mary  Hay, 
a  little  dancer,  smashed  to  bits.  Mary  was  the  second 
feminine  influence  in  Eis  life.  '  A  destructive  one  that 
gave  him  brief  happiness  and  long-lived  pain.  As  near 
to  a  butterfly  type  as  could  possibly  attract  the  Bar- 
thelmess affections,  this  union  was  doomed  to  disaster 
before  the  bride's  bouquet  was  tossed  away. 

Richard  was  in  "the  profession"  but  not  of  it. 
Mary  was,  perhaps,  more  of  than  in  it.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  the  light  laughter  of  dancing  men.  In 
a  manner  of  speaking,  to  light  wines  rather  than  beers. 
Especially  of  a  Bavarian  brew.  Richard  didn't — and 
doesn't — care  about  baseball,  roulette,  crowds,  poker, 
plus-fours,  personal  appearances,  fancy  shirts,  formal 
dinner  parties,  spats,  Rolls-Royces — and  just  lots  of 
things.    Mary  was  difi^erent. 

So  the  split  came.  And  it  looked  like  curtains 
About  the  only  bright  spot  then  encircled  Mary 


Between  scenes  of 
Son   of  the  Gods, 
Richard  gleefully 
guides  his  own. 


Resting  from  left  to  right:  Richard  Barthelmess,  Mrs.  Barthelmess  (the 
former  Jessica  Sargent),  Lady  Peel  (Beatrice  Lillie),  Florence  Vidor,  and 
her  famous  husband.  Jascha  Heifetz,  aboard  Richard''s  trim  little  forty-foot 
schooner.  Pegasus.     It"*  a   favorite  retreat  of  his.   with  or  without  guests. 


Greetings — frdm  King 
Richard  Barthelmess, 
whose  throne  has  once 
again  been  regained. 


Hay  Barthelmess,  child  of  this  union, 
and  the  idol  of  her  dad.    She  is  the 
third  "woman"  in  his  life. 


CONSERVATIVE  to  the 
core,  these  upsets  in  his 
life's  routine  shocked  his  en- 
tire being.  Aside  from  little 
Mary,  his  solace  now  was  in 
his  forty-foot  schooner,  Pe- 
^^asus.  the  colossal  great  dane, 
"Fury,"  and  his  nearest 
friends,  Ronald  Colman  and 
William  Powell.  Excellent 
shots  and  enthusiastic  hun- 
ters, these  three  would  depart 
for  some  Semi-secret  destina- 
tion, to  enjoy  the  solitudes  of 
mountain  forests,  to  exchange 
brief  thoughts  across  crackling 
camp-fires,  or  to  smoke  in 
silence. 

In  Hollywood  or  New 
York  he  was  less  than  ever  in 
evidence  at  the  various  swanky 
clubs  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. He  stayed  close  to  home, 
his  radio,  his  books — mostly 
biographies  and  histories.  And 
while  he  brooded,  a  mighty 
revolution  took  place  in  the 
motion  picture  industry 
\CnntiiuieJ  on  p.-i^e  94] 


Shed  no  tears  for  war  orphan  Philippe 
de  Lacey — he's  probably  Hollywood's 
happiest  youngster,  with  &  determined 
eye  on  his  future  career 


Philippe,  known  (much  against  his  will) 
as   "the   screen's  most   beautiful  boy," 
feels  sure  that  some  day  he  will  be  the 
world's  foremost  director. 


By  ALICE  WARDER 


OLLYWOOD,  the  town  that  perfected 
the  synthetic  tear,  casts  a  glance  at 


■A.  JL.  Philippe  de  Lacey,  aged  tw,elve,  and 
actually  weeps.  For  here  in  Movieland,  this 
French  war  orphan  has  been  pedestalled  upon 
an  imaginary  crying-altar,  where  he  is  pointed 
out  to  visiting  sob-sisters  as  the  screen's  most 
tragic  figure. 

Ever  since  I  first  met  Philippe  two  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  carrying  in  a  sling 
his  right  arm  which  had  been  fractured  in  a 
baseball  game,  I  have  had  the  idea  that  there 
was  another  kind  of  story  in  this  youngster. 
That's  why  I  sought  him  out. 

I  hadn't  talked  with  him  for  more  than  three 
minutes  before  I  discovered  that  my  hunch  was 
correct.  I  am  convinced  that  Phillippe  de  Lacy 
is  Hollywood's  happiest  child! 

Philippe  doesn't  regale  you  with  the  tales 
of  how  his  father  fell  at  Verdun  six  months 
before  his  birth  ...  of  the  passing  of  his 
mother  two  days  after  she  had  brought  him 
into  the  world  ...  of  his  rescue  from  the 
shell-razed  ruins  of  what  had  been  his  parents' 
home,  when  he  was  eighteen  months  old  and 
dying  of  starvation  ...  of  how  an  American 
Red  Cross  nurse  brought  him  back  to  health 
after  months  of  tender  care  ...  of  how  this 
same  maiden  lady  legally  adopted  him  and 
bestowed  upon  him  her  own  name.  Instead, 
he  peers  beyond  the  horizon  and  talks  of  what 
is  in  store  for  him.   He  has  thoughts  only  for  the  future  he  is 
building  for  himself.    He  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  director 
the  world  has  ever  known.    He  is  going  to  marry  Anita 
Louise,  most  beautiful  girl-child  in  the  films.    He  is  going 
to  own  and  pilot  three  airplanes.    And  he  will  be  the  most 
famous  amateur  .stamp  collector  in  the  world. 


Philippe,  pretty  little  Anita  Louise  and  Junior  Coghlan 
as  they  appeared  in  Square  Shoulders — Anita  is  still 
Philippe's  ideal  girl.  Philippe  has  gone  on  to  greater 
success  in  The  Four  Feathers  and  in  General  Crack, 

There's  none  of  this  "little  man"  stuff  about  Phil.  Further- 
more, if  you  want  his  friendship  don't  let  him  hear  you  refer 
to  him  as  the  "handsomest  child  on  the  silversheet." 

He's  more  the  typical  American  boy  than  the  average  one 
born  in  this  country.  He  lists  his  four  red-letter  days  as 
[Continued  on  page  96] 
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Sprightly,  inside  comment  about  pictures 
and  people  of  the  talking  screen  era 


[HARLES  MACK,  of  the  great  vaudeville  team  of  Moran 
and  Mack,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  The  Two  Black 
Crows,  has  settled  down  in  Hollywood  to  stay.  He 
has  just  bought  one  of  the  largest  houses  out  in  Beverly  Hills, 
where  he  will  live  as  neighbor  to  Doug  and  Mary,  John  Gil- 
bert, Conrad  Nagel,  and  other  famous  ones  of  the  screen. 
Mack  has  furnished  his  house  throughout  in  the  modernistic 
mode  which  'is  gaining  popularity  among  the  movie  folk. 
The  only  signs  of  it  that  can  be  seen  from  the  outside  are 
the  awnings,  which  are  done  in  vivid  futuristic  patterns. 
We'll  bet  he  didn't  do  it  himself — he  is  the  Black  Crow,  you 
remember,  who  is  always  "too  tired." 

Charlie  has  had  a  life-long  ambition  to  build  things.  Not 
content  with  his  modernistic  house  he  has  purchased  500 
acres  near  Newhall,  California,  and  is  laying  out  a  town  with 
homes,  business  buildings,  police  station  and  school  house. 

When  completed,  Charlie  expects  to  sell  them  and  make 
another  fortune. 


THE  Gleasons,  James  and  Lucile,  one  of  the  happiest  mar- 
ried couples  on  either  stage  or  screen,  have  gone  over  to 
Universal  to  make  a  picture  out  of  their  successful  stage  play. 
The  Shannons  of  Broadway.  They  are  also  among  the  ranks 
of  the  nomads  from  the  East  who  are  settling  down  in  Holly- 
wood, having  just  bought  a  new  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  Their 
only  son,  Russell,  is  playing  juvenile  leads  at  Pathe.  The  Glea- 
sons have  been  married  for  twenty-five  years,  most  of  which 
they  have  spent  playing  on  the  stage,  usually  together. 


Poo, 
poo, 
pah- 
doof 


"I  wanna  be 
loved  by  you," 
sings  Helen 
Kane  to  her  doll. 
Her  baby  voice 
will  enliven  fu- 
ture Paramount 
productions. 


Four  Pages  like  these  are  almost  a  magazine;  they 
are:  Anita's  father,  Anita,  her  mother,  and  brother. 


UDDY  ROGERS  has  proved  recently  that  it  is 
possible  to  drop  completely  out  of  sight,  even 
for  anyone  as  famous  as  he.  He  went  East  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  latest  picture,  Illusion,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appearance  in  connection  with  The  River  of 
Romance.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance Buddy  disappeared.  The  studio  couldn't  find  any 
trace  of  him.  Finally  they  learned  that  Buddy  had 
just  slipped  off  to  his  home  town  of  Olathe,  Kansas, 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  folks  before  returning 
to  Hollywood. 

CLARA  BOW  has  a  cousin,  William  Bow,  who  makes 
his  home  with  her  in  Hollywood.  While  his  famous 
cousin  is  usually  in  the  limelight,  William  goes  quietly  on  his 
way  working  at  bits  and  extra  parts  whenever  he  can  get  them. 
He  is  playing  a  minor  role  in  Clara's  forthcoming  picture, 
The  Saturday  Night  Kid.  a  comedy  of  life  among  the  depart- 
ment store  clerks.  Incidentally,  Clara  is  planning  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Harry  Richman  at  the  conclusion  of  her  next  picture 
and  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  for  a  short  honeymoon.  She 
will  have  to  be  back  by  November,  however,  for  Paramount 
has  a  heavy  program  of  pictures  lined  up  for  her  to  do. 
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HARRY  RICHMAN  is  sandwiching-in  a  vaudeville  en- 
gagement at  a  downtown  theater  between  the  work  of 
preparing  for  his  first  picture,  The  Song  of  Broadway,  to  be 
made  soon  by  United  Artists.  Harry's  favorite  amusement  is 
singing.  He  sings  at  home,  he  sings  in  his  dressing  room. 
In  his  spare  time  he  sings  for  his  friends,  that  is,  when  he 
isn't  going  places  with  Clara  Bow. 


STEPIN  FETCH  IT  tells  of  the  visit  of  Rastus  to  his  girl, 
Mandy. 

"Mandy."  said  Rastus,  "heah's  an  engagement  ring  foh 
you!" 

"Say."  ansivered  Mandy,  "Ah  doan  like  dat  ring.  Take  it 
hack  and  get  me  mah  dollah!" 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is  featured  in  The  Forward  Pass, 
He's  learning  a  new  angle  on  "four-minute  play"  from  a 
diminutive  actor  friend  who  meets  folks  on  their  own  level. 


No,  it  isn't  Saturday  night  for  George  O'Brien — 
he's  just  getting  rid  of  the  sea-water  and  sand  af- 
ter a  refreshing  dip  in  the  ocean  at  Malibu  Beach. 

ESTELLE  TAYLOR  has  also  gone  vaudeville.  She  has 
sped  East  where  she  will  spend  three  weeks  rehearsing 
her  act,  a  melodramatic  sketch,  before  opening  at  the  Palace 
Theater  in  New  York.  On  her  way  she  stopped  off  to  see 
her  husband.  Jack  Dempsey,  who  has  his  hands  full  promot- 
ing fights  in  Chicago  this  fall. 

OSCOE  ARBUCKLE  doesn't  think  much  of  the  night 
club  racket.  After  nearly  a  year  of  trying  it  out  he  has 
closed  the  doors  of  his  Plantation  Club,  a  large  colonial  place 
on  the  highway  near  Culver  City,  and  a  popular  gt{thering 
place  for  movie  stars.  He  said  it  didn't  pay.  He  hasn't  an- 
nounced what  his  next  move  is  going  to  be. 

'ILS  ASTHER  has  bought  himself  a  cabin  up  in 
the  mountains  near  Lake  Arrowhead,  to  which 
he  hies  away  whenever  he  can  snatch  a  moment  be- 
tween pictures.  Even  when  he  is  in  Hollywood,  he 
lives  on  an  inaccessible  hillside.  Darned  exclusive, 
these  Scandinavians.  Greta  Garbo  has  moved  away 
from  the  little  hotel  at  Santa  Monica  where  she  lived 
for  a  long  time  and  has  taken  a  house  in  Beverly  Hills, 
but  try  and  find  out  where  it  is.  Greta  is  going  to 
talk  very  soon  now.  It  will  be  in  her  new  picture 
after  the  one  she  is  making  now,  and  it  will  probably 
be  Anna  Christie,  Eugene  O'Neil's  stage  play. 

MARY  NOLAN  is  just  about  the  champion  hard  luck 
gal  on  stage  or  screen.  She  had  a  tough  enough  battle 
when  she  was  Imogene  Wilson  and  came  in  for  a  lot  of  un- 
pleasant publicity  in  connection  with  Frank  Tinney.  She  came 
to  Hollywood  and  they  wouldn't  give  her  a  tumble.  Then 
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she  went  to  Germany,  played  a  while  in  pictures  over  there 
and  came  back  once  more  to  Hollywood  as  Mary  Nolan.  She 
made  W^est  of  Zanzibar  and  Desert  Nights,  and  looked  good 
in  them.  She  got  a  lot  of  publicity,  this  time  more  favorable. 
It  looked  as  though  things  were  going  to  start  coming  her 
way.  Then  she  became  sick.  She  has  been  ill  for  months 
now  and  is  just  beginning  to  get  back  to  work.  She  has 
completed  The  Shanghai  Lady  for  Universal,  which  promises 
CO  be  a  boost  for  her,  if  the  jinx  leaves  her  alone  for  a  while. 

ANIMALS  sometimes  get  as  much  attention  as  stars.  Dur- 
^  ing  the  filming  of  Chevalier's  new  picture,  an  operetta 
entitled  The  Lore  Parade,  there  was  one  sequence  in  which 
four  carheramen,  eight  electricians,  carpenters,  "grips"  and 
assistant  directors  were  called  to  shoot  a  scene  containing  only 
three  pigs.  While  the  crew  hustled  hither  and  thither,  the 
pigs  wallowed  at  their  plea.sure  in  the  royal  pig  sty. 

WILL  ROGERS,  who  has  already  finished  one 
talking  picture  on  the  Fox  lot,  where  he  is 
under  contract,  is  expected  to  prove  a  sensation.  He 
has  just  completed  They  Had  to  See  Paris,  is  starting 
work  on  A  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  musical  comedy, 
and  is  getting  ready  to  talk  story  with  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  the  famous  writer,  who  is  coming  to  Holly- 
wood to  write  a  talkie  scenario  especially  for  Will. 

HARRY  LANGDON  is  back  in  the  thick  of  things  once 
more.  The  solemn-faced  comedian  is  working  again, 
this  time  making  two-reel  comedies  for  Hal  Roach.  He  was 
also  married  recently,  this  rime  to  Mrs.  Helen  Walton,  His 


divorce  decree,  the  final  one,  had  just  become  ettective  a  tew 
weeks  before. 

BEBE  DANIEL'S  beach  house  has  been  a  popular  ren- 
dezvous for  stars  of  filmdom  during  recent  months.  And 
now  Bebe  herself  has  a  coat  of  tan  as  dark  as  her  Mexicail 
make-up  (ot  Rio  Rita.  A  game  of  bridge  is  usually  in  prog- 
ress there,  as  Bebe  is  an  inveterate  bridge  hound.  Ben 
Lyon  is  usually  seen  somewhere  close  by,  for  he  and  Bebe 
are  seldom  apart  from  each  other.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding,  but  Ben's  devotion  seems  to  increase  daily,  if 
that  were  possible. 


VILMA  BANKY  has  returned  to  Hollywood  after  stump- 
ing the  country  while  hurrying  hectically  to  tnake  per- 


Raymond  Hackett  and  Bessie  Love  make  whoopee 
between  scenes  over  candy — and  dime  candy  at 
that — while  working  in  a  recent  picture  together 
on  the  M-G-M  lot. 

sonal  appearances  in  connection  with  her  first  talkie,  This  Is 
Heaven.  She  still  speaks  with  a  delightful  foreign  accent, 
which  she  will  doubtless  retain  in  her  next  picture,  for  Sam- 
uel Goldwyn,  her  boss,  has  bought  the  talkie  rights  to  The 
Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter.  Vilma  will  be  the  Grand 
Duchess,  played  by  Florence  Vidor  in  the  silent  version. 


Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


ANITA  STEWART,  once  one  of  the  most  popular 
L  actresses  of  the  screen,  has  returned  from  her  honey- 
moon, following  her  marriage  to  George  Converse,  wealthy 
business  man,  and  has  settled  down  in  Hollywood.  Just 
before  her  wedding  Anita  broadcast  an  appeal  to  her  fans 
to  help  her  choose  a  spot  for  her  honeymoon.  Although 
places  in  all  <juarters  of  the  globe  were  suggested,  Anita 
finally  chose  a  quiet  retreat  at  Lake  Arrowhead  in  the  Arrow- 
head Mountains,    about  sixty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

HEN  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks 
drive  to  or  from  Pickfair,  their  mansion  atop  a 
Beverly  hill,  they  must  pass  before  the  scrutiny  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

The  original  Mrs.  Doug,  who  recently  married  an 
actor  fifteen  years  her  junior,  has  purchased  a  honey- 
moon nest  at  the  foot  of  the  Pickford-Eairbanks  moun- 
tain. 

And  the  only  road  leading  to  Pickfair  passes  the 
gate  of  Mrs.  Doug  the  first. 

ITH  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  only  picture  which 
Doug  and  Mary  have  ever  made  together,  safely  com- 
pleted and  out  of  the  way,  the  famous  couple  have  left  for 
their  annual  tour  of  Europe.  This  time  they  will  spend  most 
of  their  period  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  although  they 
may  pay  brief  visits  to  the  royal  families  of  other  countries 
of  Europe  with  whom  they  are  on  friendly  terms.  There  are 
always  rumors  that  Doug  and  Mary  may  settle  down  in 
Europe,  but  it  won't  be  this  trip,  for  they  are  due  back  in 
New  York  for  the  opening  of  the  Shakespearean  comedy 
some  time  late  in  the  fall. 

N  Elinor  Glynish  discussion  was  under  way  not  long  ago 
at  Henry's.    The  question  was:  "Should  a  fellow  burn 
up  his  love  letters?" 


Nancy  Carroll,  Jack  Oakie  and  Helen  Kane  don't  need 
megaphones  to  go  over  big  in  the  talkies — they  were  all 
working  in  Sweetie,  a  mn^ieal  romance  of  college  life. 


Posing  with  their  celebrated  uncle,  Gary  Cooper, 
Georgie  May  and  Howard  Cooper  wear  hats  ap- 
propriate to  the  big  occasion. 

"Yes,"  insisted  a  certain  well  known  director,  "he  should. 
Just  before  mailing  them." 

ITH  the  completion  of  her  latest  picture.  Smiling  Irish 
Eyes,  Colleen  Moore  has  closed  down  her  production 
unit  to  take  a  protraaed  vacation.  She  has  just  moved  into 
her  beautiful  new  home  in  Beverly  Hills  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  about  two  years, 
but  apparently  she  intends  to  leave  it  and  take 
a  long,  long  trip,  possibly  around  the  world.  It 
has  been,  her  custom  to  just  slip  off  with  her 
husband,  John  McCormick,  for  little  trips  in 
her  yacht,  but  now  she  seems  to  feel  that  she 
has  a  real  rest  coming  to  her. 

ADOLPHE  MENJOU,  whose  contract 
with  Paramount  was  not  renewed — 
even  after  his  first  talkie,  Fashions  in 
Love,  had  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
pictures  he  has  made  in  years — has  signed 
a  two-year  contract  with  the  French  Pathe 
company  to  make  pictures  abroad.  These 
will  be  made  in  five  languages,  including 
English,  and  will  probably  be  released  in 
this  country — so  that  Menjou  will  not  be 
lost  to  his  fans  altogether.  Menjou,  al- 
though American  born,  has  always  been 
a  great  favorite  abroad. 

LEATRICE  JOY,  who  went  on  a  vaudeville 
'  tour  just  by  way  of  a  little  preparation  for 
the  talkies,  has  now  decided  that  it's  a  pretty  good 
way  to  make  a  living,  after  all.  She  has  it  ar- 
ranged so  that  she  can  slip  out  for  a  trip  around 
the  circuit  every  now  and  then  between  pictures. 
This  time  she  has  gone  to  Europe  to  show  people 
who  have  seen  her  in  pictures  what  she  looks  like 
in  person.  She  is  taking  the  same  sketch  in  which 
she  appeared  at  RKO  theaters  several  months  ago. 
{Continued  on  page  75] 
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Harold  Lloyd's  fresh,  wholesome  conntenance 
is  a  trade-mark  that  will  hereafter  bring  its 
fun-guarantee  to  the  talking  screen. 


M' 


'OVIE  comedians  have  always  built  their  best  gags 
on  action.  "Deeds,  not  words,"  was  the  ever- 
lasting slogan.  It  had  to  be.  The  movies  were 
limited  and  when  you  wanted  to  say  sometlimg  you 
used  a  subtitle,  and  too  many  subtitles  were  not  so  good. 

So  ,  the  comedians  created  all  their  gags  in  terms  of  panto- 
mime.   Entire  scenes  were  hinged  on  facial  expressions  and 
body  gestures.    It  was  an  art  in  itself — this  getting  over 
ideas  by  movement — and  the  boys 
mastered  it  thoroughly. 

Then,  along  came  the  talkies! 
Not  an  easy  matter  to  suddenly 
find  you've  got  to  learn  an  entirely 
new  technique  in  a  few  months. 
Not  an  easy  matter  to  find  that,  as 
well  as  learning  the  new,  you  had 
to  remember  the  old — and  keep 
them  separate  and  distinct  in  your 
mind. 

Yet,  that — and  more — is  what 
Harold  Lloyd  did! 


FOR  months  he  had  remained 
definitely  in  the  camp  of  the 
silents.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  new  development  was  not  just 
a  passing  fancy  before  investing 
time  and  money  in  it.  He  decided 
to  make  another  silent  picture — and 
by  the  time  of  its  completion  the  fate 
of  sound  would,  perhaps,  be  settled. 

Well,  Welcome,  Danger  was 
made  as  a  silent  picture,  but — 

In  addition  it  was  made  in  two 
fully  equipped  sound  versions:  one 
a  hundred  per  cent  talkie ;  the  other 
synchronized  with  sound  and  music 
for  foreign  release! 

Behind  the  making  of  those  lat- 
ter two  films  lies  the  story  ot  one 
of  the  most  complete  conversions 
to  the  idea  of  sound  pictures  to  be 


HAROLD 

Harold  Lloyd,  master  gag-man  of  the  screen, 
feels  that  dropping  the  gag  of  silence  will 
vastly  improve  his  gags 

By  CHARLESON  GRAY 


found  anywhere  in  Hollywood.  Rather  than  let  others  blaze 
the  way  with  the  microphone,  Harold  elected  to  do  a  little 
pioneering  on  his  own.  And  thus  we  find  him  making  the 
first  all-talkie  feature  comedy,  and  making  it  a  wow. 

|H,  I'm  sold  on  synchronization,"  he  admitted.  'It  is 
opening  fields  of  laughter  for  us  that  would  have  simply 
been  undreamed  of  in  the  old  films.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  laughs  to  be  obtained  from  dialogue,"  he  hastened  to 
explain.  "That  is  funny  enough — but  it  is  literary.  It  might 
be  as  funny  if  written  out  as  subtitles. 

"On  the  other  hand  there  are  thousands  of  funny  sounds 
ready  for  us  now  via  the  microphone.  For  instance,  in 
Welcome,  Danger  we  have  a  'scare  faction.'  That  is,  a  series 
of  sequences  built  up  around  the  scare  I  get  from  having  the 
hand  of  a  dead  Chinaman  laid  on  my  shoulder.  As  it  rests 
there  I  am  supposed  to  imagine  it  is  Noah  Young,  who  plays 
my  friend.  But,  looking  across  the  room,  I  see  Noah  motion- 
ing to  me,  and  I  realize  that  this  hand  on  my  shoulder  is  not 
his.    I'm  scared  petrified.    And  just  at  that  terrible  moment 


Harold  in  one  of  his  early  hits,  Why  Worry?  Think  how  much  such 
scenes  as  this  would  have  gained  if  made  a  la  talkie.     All  his 
future  masterpieces  of  humor  will  utilize  the  advantages  of  the 
talking  screen,  gaining  greatly  thereby  in  gag  posibilities. 


SPEAKS 

a  black  cat,  emitting  a  liorrible  screech,  dashes  past  mc. 
Well,  you  can  imagine  the  reaction  that  screech  gets." 

Lloyd  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  mosr  patient 
and  painstaking  creators  of  comedy  effects.  Despite  this 
trouble  which  he  goes  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
entertainment  from  a  situation,  he  is  definitely  opposed  to 
allowing  anything  to  creep  into  his  work  that  would  give 
it  the  air  of  being  labored.  "Spontaneity  is  the  thing  that 
counts  in  comedies,"  he  said.  "You  can't  make  people  laugh 
without  it.    A  feeling  of  naturalness  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"For  this  reason  I  never  have  a  rehearsal.  The  camera 
is  grinding  away  the  very  first  time  we  start  to  go  through 
with  a  piece  of  business.  Sometimes  the  first  'take'  is  perfect. 
It  may  have  a  feeling  that  you  never  can  get  into  it  again. 
Or  it  may  be  no  good  at  all.  We  take  each  scene  from  three 
to  ten  times  in  order  to  be  sure.  This  may  use  up  a  lot  of 
film — but  that's  the  cheapest  part  of  making  pictures." 


HERETOFORE  the  ma- 
jority of  productions 
have  been  slowed  down  by 
dialogue.  Rather  than  tak- 


Harold  as  he  appears 
in  a  scene  from  hi.s 
first  talkie — darned 
clever,  this  Chinese. 


Harold  Lloyd  in  a  tense  moment  from  his  new  talking  comedy. 
Welcome,  Danger.    It's  a  tale  of  dark  and  soul-chilling  doings  in 
mysterious  Chinatown  and  it  has  more  laughs  than  there  are  Tong 
■wars — Flarold  utilizing  old  and  new  sorts  of  fun  devices. 


Harold's  richest  possessions  are  his 
wife,  Mildred  Harris — his  former 
leading  lady — and  their  little  girl, 
Gloria.  And,  by  the  way,  what's 
missing  in  this  picture?  Right,  the 
famous  spectacles. 

ing  the  greatest  asset  of  the  stage 
and  applying  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  films,  the  movie  men  have 
taken  the  stage's  main  defea — a 
lack  of  chance  to  move  around — 
and  applied  it  to  pictures.  Harold 
has  reversed  this  procedure.  His 
new  comedy  moves  just  as  fast  as  the  old 
ones  did;  and  also,  it  has  the  added  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  sound  devices. 

T  may  be  added  that  Harold's  voice  is 
in  keeping  with  his  character  of  the 
blundering,  spectacled,  and  intensely  sincere 
boy  who  has  come  to  win  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  fans.  He  fortunately 
has  a  lengthy  stage  experience,  having  been 
in  theatricals  since  he  was  twelve  years  old; 
so  the  prospect  of  hearing  himself  speak 
does  not  hold  the  terror  for  him  which  it 
holds  for  so  many  of  the  younger  film  stars. 

Harold  wisely  recognizes  that  people  go 
to  a  comedy  mainly  to  see  the  comic  character, 
and  that  too  much  time  cannot  be  spent  on 
plot  development.  Feature  length  comedies 
necessitate  story  interest,  but  it  must  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  comedy  business. 

"The  story  fs  the  easiest  part  of  the  com- 
edy," he  declared.  "We  can  get  the  story 
out  of  the  way  in  a  day,  or  a  few  days  at 
the  most.  But  when  we  are  striving  for 
humorous  action  and  business  only,  we  are 
lucky  if  we  photograph  four  or  five  scenes 
{^Continued  on  page  95} 
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THERE  ARE  WAYS 
AND  WAYS  OF 
STAGING  A 


WALKOUT 


Illustrated  by 
Joseph  L.  Sabo 


ENE  FARNOL  stared  at  the 
crimson    wing    on  Ellin 
Moore's    tight-fitting  felt 
hat.     They  stood  in  the  Grand 
Central  station  with  crowds  elbowing 
them  and  shoving  their  shins  against 
Ellin's  bags.     Ellin  was  going  away. 
Gene  cleared  his  throat.    It  was  pretty  bard 
to  think  of  something  to  say  wnich  would 
sound  easy  and  casual.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you'll 
soon  be  in  Hollywood  where  it's  warm  and 
you'll  have  to  shed  that  coat." 

She  caught  a  bunch  of  squirrel  collar  close 
under  her  chin  and  stared  at  him  through  eyes 
filmed  with  tears.    "Yes,"  she  said. 

"Av/  now,  look,"  Gene  said,  "you  gotta  stop 
cryin',  Ellin.  You  been  crying  for  three  days 
straight  now.  It's  your  big  chance.  You  got  a 
future  ahead  of  you  an'  you  squawk  like  a  kid 
that's  bumped  his  head  on  a  cement  floor.  I  don't  get 
I  don't  get  you  at  all." 

"You  wouldn't.  I  suppose  I  could  be  going  to — to  well, 
almost  anywhere  it'd  take  twelve  years  to  come  back  from, 
and  you'd  just  say  'Well,  so  long  Ellin.  I'll  be  seeing  you 
sometime.'  " 

"Well,  we've  been  partners  for  three  years  now,  haven't 
we?  We've  had  some  tough  breaks  together.  We've  had 
a  lotta  luck  together  too.  As  close  as  we've  been,  do  I  have 
to  get  down  on  my  knees  and  do  a  Garbo-Gilbert  to  let  you 
know  I'm  gonna  miss  you?" 

"I  feel  rotten  walking  out  on  you  like  this." 
"What  d'  you  mean,  walking  out  on  me?   I'm  makin'  you 
go,  I  guess.    I  guess  if  it  wasn't  for  me,  you'd  be  fool 
enough  to  send  those  guys  a  wire  sayin'  'Sorry,  pals,  but  I'm 
stickin'  here  because  I'm  in  love  with  a  sap  comedian.'  Why, 

baby,  you've  got  everything 
it  takes  to  be  a  knock  down 
an'  drag  out  in  the  talkies." 

"Sure.  They'll  knock  me 
down  and  drag  me  over  the 
state  line  and  I'll  be  walk- 
ing the  ties  in  the  general 
direction  of  New  York  in 
three  weeks." 

"Wanta  bet  on  it?" 
"Suppose  it  had  been  you. 
Would  you  have  split  the 
team — when  we  were  doing 
big  time,  mind  you,  and  in 
line  for  musical — and  let  me 
go  around  Broadway  trying 
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''I  can  too  dance.    Sure  I  can 
dance,"  Gene   protested,  rising 
with  obvious  effort. 


U  Ellin,  the  girl. 


to  find  someone  to  train  in  for  the  act  or  trying  to  find  a 
booking  in  some  flop  musical?    Yes  you  would  have!" 

"Don't  make  me  laugh,"  Gene  said.  "Baby,  I'd  have  left 
you  so  flat  you  wouldn't  'a'  been  able  to  pull  yourself  together 
for  ten  years." 

"You're  lying." 

"All  right,  I'm  lying.  I'm  not  lyin'  when  I  say  that  you 
got  a  break  because  you  had  everything  it  took  to  get  it. 
Look  at  me.  I'd  look  sweet,  wouldn't  I,  hoofing  for  the 
talkies?  They  don't  want  my  stuff.  They're  hot  for  trained 
legit  actors,  good  voices  like  yours.    I  been  poundin'  the 


First,  tearfully,  when  your  pal  insists  that  you  seize  your  big 
chance;  then,  when  love  makes  your  big  chance  seem  small 


By 


HAGAR 
WILDE 


boards  in  split  weeks  an'  five- 
a-days  too  long.  Be  glad  your 
luck's  with  you  an'  forget  about 
me,  lady." 

"Sure,"  Ellin  choked,  snap- 
ping her  fingers,  "like  that." 

"Aw,  I  didn't  mean  forget  me.  I  meant  stop  worryin' 
about  me  an'  the  act.  I  been  thinkin'  of  a  single  a  long 
time  anyhow." 

"Now  you  are  lying." 

"Listen,  your  train  leaves  in  eight  minutes.  Can't  you 
say  anything  but  that  I'm  a  liar?" 

"I  could  if  you'd  stop  lying,"  Ellin  said.  "You've  been 
thinking  of  a  single.  Hah!" 

"You  don't  think  I'm  good  enough  for  a  single?  You 
thjnk  I'll  flop?    Well,  you  wait.    Inside  a  year  I'm  goin' 


to  be  booked  in  a  musical  with  my 
name  plastered  around  Broadway 
like  Squibb's  toothpaste." 
"I  wish,"  Ellin  said  tensely,  "if  you 
can't  manage  to  say  something  sweet,  that 
you'd  shut  up.    Honest,  you  make  me  sore." 

"What  in  the  devil  do  you  want  me  to 
say?  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  go.  I'll  sort  of 
miss  you.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  I 
could  say  that  wouldn't  sound  sappy?" 

"I  have  to  go,"  she  said,  in  a  strained  little 
voice.  "The  gate's  been  open  for  five  min- 
utes." Hesitantly,  she  stood  on  her  tiptoes 
and  put  her  arm  around  his  neck. 

Almost  awkwardly,  he  brushed  her  lips  with 
his  own.  "I'll  get  a  porter,"  he  said.  "I 
guess  they  won't  let  me  get  on  the  train  with 
you." 

The  Red  Cap  gathered  her  bags  under  his  arm  and  in  his 
hands  and  started  down  the  ramp.  Gene  patted  Ellin's 
shoulder.  "Be  a  good  kid,"  he  said.  Ellin  poised  in  the 
gateway  a  moment,  waved  and  was  gone. 

Gene  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  that  she  was  gone.  "Gosh,"  he  said,  and  shoved  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  "Gosh,  I  guess  she  wanted  me  to  tell 
her  I  was  in  love  with  her  an'  couldn't  stand  to  see  her  go." 
He  walked  rapidly  toward  the  upper  level  dreading  the  pros- 
pect of  his  loneliness. 

HREE  months  later,  decked  in  taffeta  and  tulle,  Ellin  *ac 
JL  on  a  talkie  set.    She  was  weary,  and  her  nerves  were 
frayed  to  the  breaking  point.    She  had  been  working  all  day 
with  Gorman,  the  director,  who  was  known  to  be  a  slave 
driver  with  a  passion  for  retakes. 

She  could  hear  him  arguing  with  Don  Delton,  her  leading 
man,  in  a  far  corner.  She 
wished  Gorman  would  give 
the  word  and  start  the 
scene.  She  reached  up  to 
push  back  the  heavy  wave 
of  hair  that  covered  her 
forehead.  The  all-seeing 
Gorman  snapped  "Don't 
do  that!"  Her  hand  wav- 
ered and  fell  in  her  lap. 

Why  hadn't  she  heard 
from  Gene?  Six  letters, 
addressed  to  his  old  hotel, 
had  had  no  answer. 

The  lights   on   the  set 
[Continued  on  page  80] 
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^  Gene,  ihe  boy. 


Boarding  the  Band 

The  old-timers  —  and  some  newcomers — join  in  the  grand  rush  to  the 
microphone,  with  the  screen  veterans  carrying  off  most  of  the  spoils 


By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 

BESIDES  Ruby  Keeler's  marriage,  Sonny  Boy  and  Georgie 
Price,  Al  Jolson  is  directly  responsible  for  the  talkies. 
He,  himself,  confesses  that  but  for  his  ability  to  Babe 
Ruth  a  song  via  Vitaphone,  the  screen  would  still  be  silent. 
Or  would  be  silent  still.  Or  silent  ...  or  still  ...  or  both. 
That  is,  of  course,  except  for  the  audible  slumber  of  fired 
business  men,  and  the  gently  rhythmic  cadences  of  the  chicle 
chewers. 

But  like  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  the  manufacturers  of  Old 
Golds,  Al  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  world  to  recognize 
the  Great  Truth  with  which  he  had  enriched  it.  It's  full 
three  years,  come  Columbus  Day,  since  Vitaphone  thrilled  the 
Warner  Brothers.  But  for  only  a  third  of  that  period  have 
the  skeptics  been  convinced.  Prior  to  that  time  Hollywood 
was  wearing  wide  sleeves  in  order  to  hold  all  its  laughter. 
When  the  Warners  opened  their  new  theatre,  dedicated  to  the 
soundful  cinema,  Sid  Grauman,  rival  entrepreneur,  financed 
a  funeral  cortege  that  paraded  dirgefully  like  a  skeleton  at 
the  feast.  But  times  have  changed.  Now  Sid  is  a  shorn  Sam- 
son. And  if  you  ever  took  on  an  ocular  load  of  Sid's  hirsute 
adornment,  you  know  just  what  that  means. 

However,  Sid's  attitude  was  not  unique.  Four  out  of  five 
had  it.  And,  as  usual,  the  majority  proved  wrong.  Now 
there  are  only  two  fellows  who  shriek  for  silence.  And  Lon 
Chaney  is  both  of  them.  The  rush  to  board  the  band-wagon 
of  sound  is  like  that  to  help  re-elect  Jimmy  Walker.  Every- 
body's doing  it. 


The  late  Jeanne  Eagels,  who,  after  a  row 
with  Equity,  calmly  went  into  the  talkies 
and — which  makes  her  case  unique — scored 
a  smashing  triumph  in  The  Letter. 
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Mary  and  Doug  in  a  scene  from  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.  They  both  agree  that,  but  for  the 
talkies,  the  picture  could  never  have  been  made 
— Shakespeare    needs    more    than  subtitles. 

When  the  screen  went  "Boom!"  Hollywood  faw  down. 
The  movie  people  always  do  things  in  a  Big  Way.  And  the 
panic  was  a  rout.  Producers,  directors,  stars  wandered,  yeli- 
shocked,  talking  to  themselves.  Compared  to  the  Coast  situa- 
tion, chaos  was  as  orderly  as  an  old  maid's  hope-chest.  Then 
in  the  crisis  the  producers  did  that  which  they  do  best  of 
all — spend  money.  Overnight,  millions  turned  into  brick 
and  mortar — and  sound  stages. 

Echoes  of  the  clinking  gold  reached  the  finely  attuned  ear 
of  Broadway,  and  every  ham  who  had  ever  said  "Milord,  the 
carriage  waits,"  or  had  understudied  the  ghost's  voice  in 
Hamlet,  hitch-hiked  toward  the  sounding  Pacific.  Even  the 
fellow  who  did  the  barking  for  the  bloodhounds  in  Uncle 
Tom  got  a  movie  contract  in  dog  pictures. 

IN  place  of  the  camaraderie  traditional  in  the  studios,  every 
lot  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  undertakers' 
convention.  No  longer  was  joy  imrefined.  The  harp  that 
once  through  Lasky's  halls  had  to  get  a  job  fiddling  in  a 
downtown  nickelodeon.  A  new  simile  was  born — "silent  as 
a  sound  stage." 

"Keep  Out — This  Means  You"  meant  what  it  said  for  the 
first  time  in  movie  history.  The  distraught  picture  people 
were  subjected  to  the  arrogance  of  mysterious  wise  men  from 
the  East — tyrants  from  the  telephone  company.  Instead  of  a 
bellowed  "Lights — camera — action,"  strange  words  came 
into  being.  "Interlock,"  for  instance.  Big  ones  like  that. 
The  rafters,  high  above  the  stage,  were  crawling  with  "ex- 
perts" who  listened  in  and  interrupted  through  weird  mech- 


Wagon 

anisms  while  the  nerve-wrecked  film  actors  stuttered  and  lisped 
through  their  lines. 

Unknown  faces  crept  out  from  the  shadows  to  tap  little 
sticks  before  the  microphone.  Nobody  knew  why.  Sinister 
wizards  would  appear  from  nowhere  before  the  sound  device 
and  murmur  "One,  two,  three,  four,  Mississippi."  Then 
silently  fade  away.  Bells  would  ring  loudly  tonguing  a 
clarion  call  for  silence.  Red  lights  signalled  danger.  No 
wonder  our  stars  had  a  bad  case  of  the  "Brooklyn  Boys." 

IT  OOK  out,  it  may  be  Lon  Chaney!"  changed  to  "Look  out, 
JL/  maybe  it's  Mike!"  Microphones  were  hidden  everywhere 
— under  cushions,  in  back  of  chairs,  beneath  drapes — they 
crawled  up  your  sleeve.  Got  in  your  hair.  The  studio  was 
a  wWspering  gallery.  And  over  all  presided  a  diabolical  fig- 
ure encaged  in  glass,  who  twisted  torture  knobs  arrayed  before 
him,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist  emasculated  bassos  into 
tenors.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  yet  they  called  him  the  "mixer." 
More  mystery.  The  only  mixers  Hollywood  had  known  were 
the  "he'sh  a  zholly  goo'  fellah"  type. 


Herbert  Brenon,  who  first  reviled  the  talkies, 
and  who  is  now  making  Lummox,  all-dialogue. 
Furthermore,  he  says  it  wiU  be  the  best  picture 
of   his   entire   long    and    successful  career. 

And  the  direaors!  Oh,  the  directors!  Tlie  boys  who  sat 
up  nights  rehearsing  new  insults  to  shout.  The  exalted  souls 
who  had  been  wont  to  beat  their  breasts  like  Dave  Warfield 
in  The  Auctioneer  and  scream:  "Give  it  to  me!  Give  it  to 
me!"  The  sons  of — ^genius  who  had  roared  like  ravening 
rhinoceri  during  every  scene.  The  All  Highests  of  the  studio. 
Now  they  sat,  practically  gagged  and  bound,  not  even  daring 
to  tear  their  hair,  for  fear  the  metallic  clank  of  fists  against 
their  skulls  would  be  reproduced  in  the  picture. 

In  place  of  the  good  old  thrill  of  a  real  pistol  shot  which 
once  made  the  players  forger  the  make-believe,  now  for  the 
big  shooting  scene  an  "engineer"  would  step  up  to  the  sound 
device  and  crack  a  peanut.   And  if  he  snapped  the  shell  too 


Colleen  Moore  hit  the  bull's-eye  in  her  first 
talkie.  Smiling  Irish  Eyes.  Here  she  is  as 
Fifi  d'Auray,  the  character  she  plays  in 
Footlights  and  Fools,  her  second  talkie. 


close  to  the  mike,  the  resultant  outburst  on  the  screaming 
screen  would  resemble  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  or  Tunney 
kissing  the  canvas  in  that  long  count  round. 

SERIOUSLY  enough,  Gloria's  silent  film  was  shelved.  Mary 
Pickford  approached  a  nervous  breakdown.  Clara  Bow 
was  worn  to  a  wisp.  Jannings  exited  permanently.  Movie- 
tone monarchs  manipulated  control  of  Metro.  "Tom  Mix's 
old  stamping  ground  became  Radio  Pictures  property.  First 
National  became  second  to  Warner  Brothers.  Chaplin  barely 
saved  United  Artists  from  a  merger.  Morale  shattered,  the 
wily  movie  magnates  for  once  dropped  their  guard.  It  was 
the  long  awaited  opportunity.  Big  Business  swooped  in.  The 
industry  was  given  over  to  a  horrid  tale  titled  "Mergers  in 
the  Rue  Morgan." 

Not  being  professors  themselves,  the  producers  couldn't 
tell  whether  or  not  the  stars  of  the  silent  drama  could  talk 
the  language.  And  after  many  years  of  slangful  conversa- 
tions with  their  bosses,  the  players  themselves  weren't  sure 
whether  or  not  they  could  speak  a  brand  of  English  intelligible 
throughout  America.  So  the  fast-thinking  stage  stepped  in. 
And  clinging  to  its  slightly  greenish  frock  coat  came  interfer- 
ing Equity.  The  boys  who  had  been  mooching  coffee  nickels 
around  the  scene  of  Marlow's  Last  Ride  complained  that  the 
caviar  was  imported  from  the  wrong  place.  The  smell  of 
applesauce  mingled  with  the  orange-laden  breath  of  the 
flowery  land. 

But  finally  the  Big  Shots  got  their  second  wind.  Revert- 
ing back  to  the  cloak  and  suit  business,  it  occurred  to  them 
as  a  good  time  to  take  inventory.  Investigation  proved  what 
such  erudition  as  that  of  Herbert  Brenon  had  long  since  indi- 
cated. With  the  exception  of  Jimmy  Gleason  and  the  late 
Jeanne  Eagels,  "we  of  the  drammer"  had  contributed  no  whit 
to  either  the  artistic  or  the  box-office  aspects  of  the  new  medium. 
[Continued  on  page  93} 
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NOW  YOU'RE  TALKING 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  performance  on  the  talking  screen, 
this  magazine  hereby  extends  hearty  congratulations  to: 
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Buddy  and  Nancy  Carroll 
as  they  appeared  in  Close 
Harmony,  tuneful  wow 


MUSIC 


By  LESTER  GRADY 


m 
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thanks  music— and 
his  dad— for  his 
talkie  success 


B 


UDDY  ROGERS  is  another 
enthusiast  of  the  amazing 
progress  of  the  talkies. 
He  should  be.  The  gods  and 
goddesses  unmistakably  smiled  up- 
on him  when  the  screen  stopped 
being  silent. 

He  bows  Tow  and  gratefully  to 
his  lucky  stars.  A  pet  phrase  of 
his,  meaning  his  mother  and  dad. 
He's  thankful  they  were  old- 
fashionedly  stria  in  rearing  him. 
Had  they  been  otherwise,  Buddy 
surely  would  have  been  playing 
baseball  or  some  other  game 
with  the  neighborhood  kids  when 
it  was  time  for  band  practice. 
Buddy  always  came  when  he  was 
called.  Always  did  what  he  was 
told.  His  dad  proudly  confesses 
that  the  boy  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 

Unlike  many  of  the  players  in 
the   movies,   Buddy  has  strong 

family  ties.  Horatio  Alger  would  have  delighted  in  writing 
of  the  respect  and  admiration  for  mother  and  dad  to  be  found 
in  this  unassuming  youngster. 

YOU  should  meet  my  dad.  Wonderful  man.  Puts  out 
a  darn  good  newspaper,  too.  It's  the  Olathe  Mir- 
ror. Oldest  weekly  in  Kansas."  I  used  to  work  on  it  myself. 
It  doesn't  seem  so  long  ago.  I  started  during  grade  school 
and  during  my  high  school  days  had  a  linle  column  of  my 
own.  Stuff  about  school.  Oh,  I  was  pretty  well  set  for 
newspaper  work  myself.  But  when  the  chance  came  to  at- 
tend Paramount  Training  School,  my  plans  naturally  changed. 
I  preferred  being  an  actor.  And  don't  think  I  didn't  realize 
there  was  lots  more  money  in  it." 


Because  the  Rogers  family  was  one  of  limited  finan- 
cial means.  Buddy  worked  his  way  through  college. 
Not  strenuously.  It  was  easy  for  him.  He  played 
the  trombone  and  traps  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
dance  orchestra. 

"You'll  get  a  laugh  out  of  how  I  learned  to  play 
the  drums.  I  bought  a  set  of  traps  and  with  the 
help  of  a  victrola  got  the  knack  of  playing  them. 
Not  awfully  well,  but  good  enough  to  get  by." 

His  dance  orchestra  was  so  well  liked  it  went  on 
[^Continued  on  page  91] 


Toot,  mon!  It's  the  Rogers 
lad  doing  his  stuff  on  one 
of  the  many  instruments 
that  respond  to  his  versa- 
tile musical  touch. 


Buddy  Rogers'  musical  ability  enabled  him  to 
go  through  college  and  thence  directly  4nto 
the  hearts  of  countless  talkie  fans. 
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A  rocky  road  to  ro- 
mance —  but  now 
Nils  Asther  and 
Vivian  Duncan 
tell  how  they 
knoiv  their  love 
will  endure 


Nils  and  Vivian  glory  in  their 
reunion  as  he  vows,  "There 
will  be  no  more  rifts  in  our 
love,"  and  she  choruses  a  lov- 
ing   echo,    and    gives  details. 


By  ALICE  WARDER 

THE  silvery  rays  of  a  full  September  moon  played  on 
the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific.    The  hour  was 
nearing  midnight. 
From  atop  the  Palisades,  near  Santa  Monica,  where  we  had 
been  picnicking,  seeking  relief  from  the  heat  of  California's 
hottest  day,  we  could  look  down  upon  the  deserted  beach. 

As  we  gazed,  there  appeared  a  lone  feminine  figure  dressed 
in  gray,  walking  slowly,  close  to  the  tide-line. 

From  our  perch  on  the  cliff  we  couldn't  see  her  face.  But 
that  wasn't  necessary.  Everyone  in  Hollywood  is  familiar 
with  the  Garbo  gait. 

It  was  Greta — Greta  back  at  her  old  habit  of  hiking  over 
the  sands;  a  sure  omen  that  the  Swedish  star  has  something 
on  her  mind. 

The  next  morning  we  read  in  our  newspapers  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  Nils  Asther  and  Vivian  Duncan. 
Another  of  Greta's  off-stage  loves  had  passed  out  of  her  life. 
Her  romance  with  Nils — a  romance  that  had  started  long 
ago,  been  considered  finished,  and  had  flourished  again — had 
been  ended  definitely,  finally. 

Nils  and  Vivian  are  about  the  happiest  pair  in  mbvieland 
at  the  moment  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  married  before  Christmas,  or  even  before  this  reaches 
print.  As  for  Greta,  who  had  again  turned  to  Nils  after 
John  Gilbert  married  Ina  Claire  only  a  few  months  back,  no 
one  will  ever  know.  Greta  doesn't  talk  about  her  heart 
affairs — or  anything  else,  -for  that  matttr. 


Here   are   Vivian   and   Rosetta   Duncan  with 
Lawrence  Gray  in  a  scene  from  Cotton  and 
Silk,  the  next  picture  in  which  the  two  famous 
sisters  will  be  seen. 


HOLLYWOOD  still  looks  back,  remembers  when  Greta's 
affections  passed  from  Maurice  Stiller,  the  director  who 
discovered  her  and  brought  her  to  America,  to  Nils  and  then 
to  John.  It  was  shortly  after  this  first  romance  with  his 
countrywoman  that  Nils  and  Vivian  fell  in  love. 

Then  came  misunderstanding  and  Nils  and  Vivian  forgot 
their  plans  to  wed. 

Then,  when  John  and  Ina  went  to  the  altar.  Nils  and 
Greta  renewed  their  friendship. 
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Hollywood  expected  this  romance  to  culminate  in  an  en- 
gagement any  moment. 

But  immediately  Vivian  came  back  to  the  city  of  films 
Cupid  changed  the  course  of  events  for  three  people. 

And  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,  for  Greta  never  could 
have  had  the  full  of  Nils'  heart.  Ever  since  his  first  betrothal 
to  Vivian,  she  has  commanded  a  corner  of  it. 

I  have  known  Nils  a  long  time.  Often  we  have  discussed 
his  female  friends — past  and  present.  His  yearning  for 
Vivian  during  the  period  of  their  separation  was  more  or 
less  pathetic. 

Whether  they  ever  become  man  and  wife.  Nils  Asther 
always  will  love  the  golden-haired  member  of  the  famous 
team  of  the  Duncan  sisters — the  girl  for  whom  it  was  once 
reported  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  relinquish  a  throne. 


This  description  of  their  early  romance  throws  a  side-light 
on  both  their  natures. 

"I  loved  her  from  the  first  time  I  talked  to  her,"  he  said. 
"She  likes  the  things  I  like.  She  is  one  of  the  finest,  most 
companionable  young  women  with  whom  I  ever  have  come 
in  contact.  We  worked  together  in  Topsy  and  Eva  and  we 
played  together  when  we  were  away  from  the  studio.  I 
propose^  to  her  and  we  became  engaged. 

"But  our  romance  was  brief.  It  crashed  on  the  rock  of 
Vivian's  career.  Had  she  been  willing  to  give  up  the  stage 
and  screen,  we  would  have  been  married  and  we  would  have 
found  bliss.  " 

For  a  week  after  the  re-betrothal,  I  besieged  Nils  to  tell 
me  what  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

"Just  say  there  will  be  no  more  rifts  in  our  love,"  he 
replied.  "I  am  very  happy,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  tell  the  world." 

Not  so  with  Vivian.  She  was  willing  to  talk — in  fact  she 
likes  to  talk  about  Nils  and  love  and  their  plans. 

THE  first  time  I  saw  Nils,  I  knew  instinctively  he  was 
the  one  and  only  man  for  me,"  Vivian  said  smilingly, 
gazing  at  the  huge  diamond  that  blazed  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand.  In  her  new  happiness  she  can  laugh  at 
the  heartbreak  of  the  past. 

"We  were  on  a  train,  going  from  Hollywood  to  Lake 
Tahoe  for  location  scenes  of  Topsy  and  Eva.  He  was  our 
leading  man  and  it  was  his  first  role  in  this  country.  He 
spent  his  leisure  time  studying  English. 

"Seated  beside  him  in  the  observation  car,  I  helped  him 
with  his  lessons.  I  made  him  say  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
over  and  over  again  just  so  I  could  listen  to  the  tone  of  his 
wonderful  deep  voice." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  which  has  suf- 
\Continued  on  page  89] 


Nils  and  Greta  Carbo  in  The 
Single  Standard — their  off 
screen  romance  was  ended  hy 
Vivian's  return  to  Hollywood. 

IN  his  youth — during  his  early 
stage    days    in    Sweden — Nils 
married  an  actress.    It  didn't  last. 

I  recall  one  day  last  January 
when  we  sat  in  the  studio  commis- 
sary at  luncheon,  discussing  the 
stars  with  whom  he  had  played  on 
the  American  screen,  where  he  has 
made  love  to  such  beauties  as 
Marion  Davies,  Pola  Negri,  Joan 
Crawford,  Aileen  Pringle,  Greta 
Garbo,  Mary  Nolan — and  Vivian 
Duncan. 

All  became  and  still  are  his 
friends,  he  told  me,  but  only  in 
one  instance  did  he  waver  in  his 
determination  never  again  to  marry 
an  actress.    Vivian  is  the  girl. 


Vivian  and  Rosetta  Duncan  have  something  to  smile  about — Vivian  has  her 
Mils,  and  Rosetta  approves  the  choice.    And  Nils  is  the  only  man  she's  ever 
been  able  to  approve  for  sister  Vivian! 
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Far  from  killing  the  outsider's  chances,  the  talkies  lavish  overnight  fame  on 
more  unknowns  than  ever  received  breaks  in  the  silent  days 

THE  advent  of  the  talkies  has  failed  to 
shake  Hollywood's  faith  in  fairy  tales! 
In  this  birthplace  of  the  super-press 
agent,  where  only  to  see  is  to  believe,  bloated 
and  bonded  film  magnates  continue  to  snatch 
demure  stenographers  from  their  typewriters, 
drag  young  and  beautiful  school  girls  from 
under  the  protecting  covers  of  their  books, 
and  cajole  competent  shop  clerks  from  behind 
their  counters  to  sign  contracts  that  assure  them 
of  umpty-ump  hundreds  a  week  for  walking 
and  talking  before  the  cameras. 

And  startfed  natives,  having  seen  and  there- 
fore believed,  are  wondering  about  the  present 
whereabouts  of  those  master  pessimists  who, 
a  year  ago,  were  convinced  that  the  adding  of 


For  a  time  she  wrote  success  stories;  now 
she's  one  herself.  Marion  Dix,  who,  on  a 
typewriter,  found  the  key  to  success.  From 
mohoolgirl  to  scenarist  was  the  jump  she  made. 


Bert  Wheeler  and  Dorothy  Lee — after  years  of  trying  to  crash 
the  movies,  she  finally  turned  to  the  stage  and  was  thus  pur- 
sued by  the  talkies.    She  plays  the  ingenue  in  Rio  Rita. 

speech  to  the  films  had  sealed  the  doom  of  the  celluloid  Cin- 
derellas. 

Hollywood  studios  are  welcoming  with  open  arms  the  girl 
with  a  personality  who  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  back  in  Kokomo,  or  that  cute  young  thing 
who  won  the  silver  cup  as  the  best  tap  dancer. 

SK  June  Clyde  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  who  continues 
to  wonder  if  she  is  dreaming  when  she  talks  of  having 
been  selected  as  the  feminine  star  in  Radio's  Tanned  Legs — or 
Virginia  Bruce  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  who  hasn't  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  screen  success  has  cheated  her  out  of  her 
co-ed  days  at  the  University  of  California — or  Dorothy  Lee  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  is  having  difficulty  convincing  herself  that 
she  actually  did  the  ingenue  stuff  with  Bebe  Daniels  and  John 
Boles  in  Rio  Rita — or  Dorothy  Jordan  of  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee, who  hasn't  realized  that  her  second  picture  job  found 
her  cast  with  Doug  and  Mary  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
and  that  her  third  was  as  Ramon  Novarro's  leading  lady— 
or  Rosalind  Charles  of  Pittsburgh,  who  hummed  a  few  notes 
as  she  perspired  over  the  keys  of  her  Underwood  and  found 
she  was  being  hailed  as  Victor  Schertzinger's  newest  discovery 
— or  Marion  Dix,  who  won  two  beauty  contests  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  recovered  consciousness  in  Holly- 
wood only  to  be  told  that  she  was  famous  as  a  scenarist. 

Just  ask  them  and  you,  too,  will  cease  to  doubt  that  Cin- 
derella still  lives! 

If  ever  a  girl  walked  on  air  it  was  June  Clyde  when  she 
was  informed  that  she  had  been  chosen  for  the  lead  in 
Tanned  Legs,  an  all-talking,  all-musical  story  of  youth.  It 


was  her  fourth  role  in  pictures  and  came  within  four 
months  of  her  first  appearance  before  the  camera. 

June  admits  that  she  was  so  excited  when  she  left  the 
offices  of  William  Le  Baron,  vice  president  of  RKO,  after 
having  affixed  her  signature  to  a  long-term  agreement,  that 
she  walked  all  the  way  home — almost  five  miles — and  forgot 
all  about  her  little  roadster  that  waited  outside  the  studio 
door. 

June  was  born  in  St.  Joe,  some  nineteen  years  ago.  Until 
she  was  eight,  the  northwestern  part  of  the  "Show  me"  state 
was  her  home.  Her  father,  a  civil  engineer,  took  June  and 
her  mother  about  the  country  with  him.  There  were  visits  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  up  to  the  time 
that  San  Francisco  became  their  place  of  residence. 

June  studied  voice  and  dancing  while  still  attending  high 
school  in  that  city. 

Her  graduation  present  from  her  parents,  was  a  trip  to 
Hollywood — a  trip  that  came  at  a  moment  when  an  assistant 
direaor  was  tearing  his  hair  after  having  found  nine  girls 
of  a  certain  type  and  lacking  a  tenth. 

June  was  window-shopping  on  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

"Say,  you,"  shouted  the  A.D.  into  her  ear. 

So  June  went  to  work  for  $7.50  a  day  as  part  o(  tht  atmos- 
phere.   Never  try  to  tell  June  that  there's  no  Santa  Claus! 


LITTLE  girl  from  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  who  came  to 
Los  Angeles  as  a  student  a  few  months  ago,  got  her  first 
piaure  work  as  an  extra  on  a  wager.  She  was  definitely  signed 
by  Paramount  even  before  her  small  part  in  the  second  film 
of  her  career  had  been  finished. 

She  is  Virginia  Bruce,  described  as  a  "spiritual  blonde  of 
fragile  sweetness." 

With  her  mother  and  father,  Virginia  came  to  California, 


June  Clyde  and  Arthur  Lake  in  a  scene  from  Tanned 
Legs.    June  was  looking  for  dress  material  when  an 
assistant    director,    looking    for    screen  material, 
spied  her.    The  rest  is  screen  history. 


Dorothy  Jordan's  first  pic- 
ture was  Black  Magic, 
which  led  to  the  part  of 
Bianca  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  then  the 
part  of  leading  lady  to 
Ramon  Noj^arro  in  Devil 
Ma^  Care, 


fully  intending  to  enter  the  state  university. 
While  waiting  for  the  new  semester  she  ac- 
quired many  friends.  One  evening  a  discus- 
sion arose  anent  crashing  the  gates  of  the 
studios.  The  argument  raged,  some  saying  it 
was  easy,  others  difficult.  Finally  Virginia  said 
she'd  try  it— just  to  prove  who  was  right. 

She  applied  for  work  at  Paramount.  She 
happened  to  arrive  at  an  hour  when  a  frantic, 
last-minute  search  was  on  for  "society  types" 
for  the  cafe  scene  in  Why  Bring  That  Up  P. 
starring  Moran  and  Mack.  She  was  accepted 
immediately. 

Virginia's  beauty,  plus  that  certain  something 
called  "It,"  made  her  stand  out  on  the  screen 
when  studio  executives  viewed  the  "rushes" 
(hastily  prepared  film)  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  shooting.  She  was  summoned  for  a  test 
for  William  Wellman's  new  directorial  effort, 
IF  Oman  Trap.  In  this  she  was  cast  as  a  nurse 
— featured,  moreover,  with  Hal  Skelly,  Evelyn 
Brent  and  Chester  Morris. 

{^Continued  on  page  87} 
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When  Fifi  d'Auray  eapg  You  Can't  Believe  My  Naughty  Eyes,  she  stopped 
the  show,  night  after  night.    She  was  a  wow  spelled  with  capital  letters. 


When,  a  Wall  Street  man  and  a  penniless  ne'er-do-well  love 
an  actress  with  a  French  name  and  an  Irish  heart — but 
read  and  be  thrilled  at  the  amazing  outcome  yourself 


Adapted  by  MARGARET 
DALE  from  the  First  National 
Vitaphone  picture  starring 
COLLEEN  MOORE 


'HEN  Fifi  d'Auray  sang  "You  Can't  Believe  My 
Naughty  Eyes"  in  the  Sins  of  1930  she  stopped  the 
show. 

Gregory  Pyne,  sitting  in  the  third  row,  center  aisle, 
for  the  fourth  time  in  a  week  which  had  three  days  to  go, 
did  everything  but  stand  on  his  seat  and  give  the  yell 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  She  was  a  wow  spelled  with  capital 
letters. 

He  sent  his  card  around  again,  attached  to  a  magnificent 
floral  offering  and  took  up  his  nightly  stand  at  the  stage 
door,  waiting  for  an  answer.  He  hadn't  had  an  answer  yet, 
but  he  had  not  as  yet  given  up  the  hope  that  Fifi  was  the 
sort  of  girl  who  is  worn  down  by  persistence. 
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(TVS) 
THE  CAST 

Mile.  Fifi  d'Auray  

COLLEEN  MOORE 

Gregory  Pyne  

FREDERIC  MARCH 

Jimmy  Willet  

RAYMOND  HACKETT 

Cunningham  

EDWARD  MARTINDEL 

Claire   

VIRGINIA  LEE  CORBIN 
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Fifi  was  awakened  late  the 
next  morning  by  the  shrill 
insistence  of  the  telephone 
bell;  it  was  Jimmy. 


She  was.  She  was  worn  down  to  an  Irish  rage.  Chand- 
ler Cunningham,  the  producer  of  the  Sins — theatrical 
only^ — had  picked  up  plain  Betty  Murphy,  imported  her  to 
Paris  with  instructions  that  she  be  veneered,  and  had 
brought  her  back  with  a  ballyhoo  that  shamed  Broadway 
showmen  for  years  to  come. 

Fifi  d'Auray  she  was  now,  and  the  only  French  thing  about 
her  was  her  wardrobe. 

Fifi  tore  Pyne's  card  in  bits  and  said:  "Tell  him  I  won't 
have  supper  with  him  tonight,  Or  tomorrow  night,  or  the 
night  after  that,  or — "  She  gave  it  up  with  an  indignant 
little  gasp.  "  Tell  him  I'll  never  have  supper  with  him," 
she  said.  "Tell  him  he's  too  good-looking  and  too  rich  and 
too  everything.    He  reminds  me  of  Tiffany's  window." 

So  Josephine,  her  maid,  sent  Pyne  a  message.  The  message 
was  "No." 

Fifi  was  in  love  with  Jimmy  Willet.  Nobody  knew  why. 
Neither  did  Fifi.  He  was  lazy,  and  his  principal  means  of 
support  was  the  race  track.  When  the  horses  didn't  come  in, 
Jimmy  didn't  eat  unless  he  ate  with  Fifi.  Their  romance  had 
started  when  Fifi  was  a  chorus  girl,  and  she  still  considered 
the  adulation  she  received  as  a  result  of  her  pseudo-French 
personality  to  be  the  bunk. 

Claire  Floyd,  the  prettiest  and  dumbest  of  the  show-girls 
- — and  that  was  a  record — bounced  in  and  sat  down.  "Well," 
she  said,  "Gregory  Pyne  sat  in  the  third  row  again  tonight 
and  simply  devoured  me  with  his  eyes,  my  dear!" 

"Really,"  Fifi  said,  and  smeared  cold  cream  over  her  nose. 

Josephine  came  back.  "Mr.  Pyne  begs  that  you  recon- 
sider. Miss  d'Auray,"  she  said.     "He's  still  waiting." 

"Let  him  wait,"  said  Fifi. 

"Is  she  talking  about  Gregory  Pyne?"  Claire  gasped. 
""Yes." 

Claire  jumped  up.  "  And  to  think,"  she  wailed,  "that  I 
spent  two  whole  hours  learning  the  difference  between  a  bull 
and  a  bear  because  he's  a  Wall  Street  man!"  She  powdered 
her  nose  and  went  to  the  door.  There  she  turned  and  said, 
"You're  a  sap.  He  could  buy  you  Broadway  and  never  miss 
it.  Bye."- 

■"  Bye." 


HEN  Fifi  stepped  from  the  stage  door  minus  her  red 
wig  and  exotic  stage  costumes,  she  was  plain  Betty 

Murphy  with  a  date.  Jim- 
my was  there  waiting  for 
her.  Gregory  Pyne  was 
still  waiting,  but  he  was 
waiting  for  Fifi  d'Auray 
and  not  Betty  Murphy.  He 
didn't  recognize  her. 

Jimmy  and  Fifi  went  to 
her  apartment  for  supper. 
"Gee,"  Jimmy  said  glumly, 
"I've  been  askin"  you  to 
marry  me  so  often  lately 
that  my  jaws  ache.  I'm 
gettin'  sick  of  being  put 
off." 

"Get  a  steady  job,"  Fifi 
said,  "and  I'll  run  you 
ragged  to  the  nearest  min- 
ister. I  don't  want  to  feel 
that  my  meals  depend  upon 
a  knock-kneed  horse  with 
a  grudge  against  people 
who  bet  on  him." 

"We'll  go  for  a  drive 
tomorrow  an'  talk  it  over,  " 
Jimmy  said. 

'  No,  we  won't,"  said 
Fifi.  "Tonight's  the  last 
time  I'm  going  to  see  you 


"I'm   downstairs,"  Jimmy 
said  excitedly.     "I've  got 
to  see  you  right  away.  I'm 
in  a  terrible  jam!" 


Fifi  and  Gregory  had  much  to  tell  each  other 
that  night — but  very  little  that  wasn't  some 
variation  of  "I  love  you."  And  Fifi  reveled  in 
the  security  of  his  loving  arms  about  her. 

until  you  come  around  with  a  pay  envelope  clutched  in  your 
chubby  fist.    I'm  serious,  Jimmy.    It's  the  horses  or  me." 

Jimmy  left  that  night  convinced  that  Fifi  meant  what  she 
said. 

GREGORY  PYNE  had  not  been  lying  down  on  the  job. 
He  wanted  to  meet  Fifi  d'Auray  and  he  was  going  to 
meet  her.  He  had  voluntarily  sentenced  himself  to  an  entire 
afternoon  in  Claire  Floyd's  company  in  order  to  get  her  to 
persuade  Fifi  to  go  to  supper  that  evening  at  Henry's.  The 
bait  he  held  out  for  Claire  was  the  promise  of  a  diamond 
bracelet.  Claire  would  have  suspended  Fifi  over  a  gorge  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  for  a  lesser  trinket. 

She  went  to  the  theater  that  night  and  cornered  Fifi  in 
her  dressing  room  again.    "Seeing  Jimmy  tonight.''"  she  asked. 

"'I'm  not  seeing  him  again  until  he  has  a  job,  and  it's 
killing  me,  if  you  want  to  know." 

"I  don't  want  to  particularly,"  Claire  said.  "How  about 
having  supper  with  me  at  Henry's?" 

"All  right.  Come  in  here  after  the  show." 
Henry's  was  a  popular  rendezvous  for  after-theater  crowds. 
Fifi  and  Claire  bent  over  the  menu  and  made  their  selections. 
A  moment  later,  looking  up,  Fifi  saw  Gregory  Pyne  saunter- 
ing toward  them.  She  looked  at  Claire.  "Lady  Judas,"  she 
said.    "How  much  did  you  get?" 

Not  recognizing  Fifi,  Pyne's  disappointment  at  seeing  plain 
Betty  Murphy  accompanying  Claire  was  evident  in  his  face. 
Claire  gurgled,  "I  want  you  to  meet — " 

"Don't  tell  me,"  Fifi  broke  in  maliciously,  "that  this  is 
Gregory  Worthington  Pyne  of  New  York,  Long  Island  and 
Miami?" 

Pyne  shot  a  pained  glance  at  Claire.  If  she  couldn't  bring 
d'Auray,  she  might  at  least  have  had  the  decency  not  to  bring 
anyone.     Fifi's  grip  on  his  arm  was  becoming  annoying. 
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She  increased  it,  continuing,  I'm  all  a-twitter!  I'm  Betty 
Murphy,  and  I've  been  just  c-r-azy  to  meet  you!"  She  dragged 
him  down  beside  her  and  gave  a  good  imitation  of  Betty 
Murphy  at  her  imaginative  worst.  Pyne  squirmed.  He  per- 
spired. He  evaded  and  lied,  and  finally  said  to  Claire: 
"Wouldn't  Miss  d'Auray  come  with  you?" 

Claire  opened  her  mouth  and  shut  it  again  at  a  warning 
look  from  Fifi.    The  situation  taxed  her  snail-like  brain. 

Fifi  said:  "Say,  big  boy,  ain't  us  American  girls  good  enough 
for  you?  Why  make  a  sap  of  yourself  over  that  French 
hussy?" 

Pyne's  patience  had  worn  thin  and  was  showing  a  jagged 
hole  in  the  middle.  "I  consider  her  attractive,"  he  said 
icily. 

Fifi  gave  a  hoot  of  laughter.  "D'ya  get  that,  Claire?" 
She  turned  back  to  Pyne.  "That  Frog  dame  is  nothing  but 
a  lotta  bologny!"  she  said. 

"You  are  very  rude,  Miss  Murphy."  Pyne  rose,  white  with 
annoyance. 

"Look  here,  high-hat,  you've  insulted  me  an'  I  demand  an 
apology!" 

PYNE'S  self-restraint  vanished  in  a  puff  of  smoke.  "If 
I  ever  apologize  to  you,"  he  said,  "I  hope  someone 
cracks  me  on  the  jaw!" 

"Did  ya  hear  that,  Claire?"  Fifi  jumped  up.  "I'm  not  goin' 
to  stay  here  an'  be  insulted  by  this  punk.  I  take  insults  from 
gemmen,  and  if  a  man  ain't  a  gemmen,  I  don't  hear  his  insults. 
An'  I  must  say,  Claire — this  man  is  no  gemmen."  She 
stalked  from  the  cafe  with  exaggerated  dignity. 

Claire  began  to  giggle.    "Fork  over,  big  boy,"  she  said. 
"Fork  what  over? " 

"The  bracelet.    That  was  Fifi  d'Auray.  " 
"That — that  Mick?" 

"She's  really  Betty  Murphy,  you  know.  Cunningham  picked 
her  up  and  made  a  lady  of  her — " 

"Ha!"   Pyne  gave  a  snort  of  derision. 
"If  that's  a  lady,  I've  been  associating  with 
barmaids  all  my  life." 

"She  s  not  like  that  really.  She  was  giv- 
ing you  the  run-around  because  she  was 
sore.  She's  real  refined.  She's  got  nothing 
against  you  personally,  of  course,  but  she 
doesn't  go  in  for  the  stage  door  stuff.  " 

"I  made  a  mess  of  it,  didn't  I?    I'd  like 
so  much  to  do  something  for  her." 

"She's  a  funny  girl.  She  isn"t  the  least  bit 
interested  in  diamond  bracelets.  Right  now 
she's  burning  up  a  lot  of  energy  trying  to 
get  her  no-good  boy  friend  to  go  to  work." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"He  hangs  out  at  race  tracks.  His  name 
is  Jimmy  Willet."' 

"Where  does  he  live?"' 

"Well,  he  lives  at  Belmont  track  and  Ti'a 
Juana  when  he  has  the  fare,  but  he  keeps  his 
clothes  at  the  St.  William  Hotel." 

Pyne  made  a  note  of  it  on  the  back  of  a 
card. 

Fifi  was  on  top  of  the  world  the  next  night. 
Jimmy  had  called  to  say  he  had  a  job  as  as- 
sistant cashier  in  a  bond  house.  They  were 
10  meet  after  the  show  and  celebrate.  The 
first  thing  Jimmy  said  was,  "Who  was  the 
dope  you  had  dinner  with  last  night?'" 

"'A  friend  of  Claire's.  No  one  you'd 
know.    I  left  early." 

"No  one  I'd  know,  eh?  I'm  workin'  for 
him. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  dropped  in  to  see  Lennox  tonight."  Lennox  was  the 
theater  treasurer.     "He  had  a  big  laugh  when  I  told  him  I 


was  workin'  for  Pyne  and  Company,  down  on  Wall  Street, 
an'  I  asked  him  why.  He  spilled  all  the  dirt  about  your 
heavy  .crush  an'  said  you'd  put  me  to  work.  I  felt  swell 
standin'  there  listening  to  all  this  stuff  about  Pyne  comin'  to 
the  Sins  every  night  to  see  you  an'  sendin'  you  flowers  an" 
mash  notes.    You've  gotta  stop  seein'  him." 

"I  haven't  been  seeing  him.  He  just  happened  to  be  at 
Henry's  last  night.    Honestly,  Jimmy." 

'"Well,  he'd  better  not  happen  to  be  around  tomorrow 
night,"  Jimmy  said.    "Something's  apt  to  happen." 

THE  following  night,  the  call-boy  came  to  Fifi's  dressing 
room  with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Pyne  insisted  upon 
seeing  Mile.  d'Auray.  Fifi's  chin  squared  and  she  decided 
to  settle  the  matter  defintiely.    She  had  him  shown  in. 

Pyne  entered,  boyishly  elated.  He  greeted  Fifi  warmly, 
but  was  met  by  a  frozen  stare. 

Pyne  said  humbly,  "I  see  you're  still  angry  at  me.  I'm 
really  awfully — "  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  Claire 
peeked  in. 

Fifi  beckoned  to  her. "  "Come  in,  Claire,"  she  said.  She 
turned  to  Pyne  with  a  glint  of  mischief  in  her  eyes.  "Now 
go  on,"  she  murmured. 

"I'm  really  awfully  sorry,"  Pyne  said.  ""I  apologize  most 
sincerely.  Miss  d'Auray." 

""Claire,  what  did  Mr.  Pyne  say  he  hoped  would  happen  to 
him  if  he  ever  apologized  to  me?" 

"He — he  said  he  hoped  someone  would  sock  him  on  the 
jaw." 

"We  aim  to  please,"  Fifi  said.  She  darted  to  the  door  and 
beckoned  to  a  burly  stage  hand.  She  assumed  her  French 
accent  and  indicated  Pyne,  recommending  a  "socking  on  the 
jaw."  Gleefully  the  stage  hand  dragged  the  protesting  Pyne 
from  the  room  by  the  coat  collar.  Fifi  dusted  her  hands. 
"Well,"  she  said  happily  "that's  settled." 

"I  think  you're  mean,"  Claire  wailed,  "and  Mr.  Pyne  is  so 


"Well,"  Claire  said,  "Gregory  Pyne  sat  in  the  third  row 
again   tonight  and   simply   devoured  me   with   his  eyes, 
my  dear!"    "Really,"  Fifi  said,  and  smeared  cold  cream 
over  her  nose  while  she  smiled  indifferently. 
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awfully,  awfully  nice — really  he  is."' 

"Honey,  I'm  seeing  my  Jimmy  after  the  show — and  I'll 
will  every  nice  man  in  the  world  to  you.  You  oughta  be 
satisfied  with  that." 

SHE  was  supremely  happy  that  evening  in  Jimmy's  com- 
pany. Rosy  dreams  of  an  apartment  for  two,  with  steak 
in  the  broiler  and  biscuits  in  the  oven,  assailed  her.  Things 
were  coming;  little  Betty  Murphy  was  getting  a  break  at  last. 
When  Jimmy  left,  she  curled  up  in  her  nest  of  satin  and  lace 
which  the  decorator  had  insisted  was  a  bed,  and  fell  asleep 


"That  Frog  dame  is  nothing  but  a  lotta  bologny,"  Fifi 
said  in  her  toughest  manner.    "You  are  very  rude," 
Pyne  replied,  white  with  anger.     "Listen  here."  said 
Fifi,  "I  demand  an  apology." 

dreaming  of  Jimmy. 

She  was  awakened  late  the  next  morning  by  the  shrill 
insistence  of  the  telephone  bell.  Josephine  handed  her  the 
telephone,  saying  that  Mr.  Willet  insisted  upon  talking  to  her. 

"I'm  downstairs,"  Jimmy  said  excitedly.  "I've  got  to  see 
you  right  zvfzy.    I'm  in  a  terrible  jam!" 

She  threw  on  a  negligee  and  met  him  at  the  door.  He 
was  pale  and  nervous  and  his  hands  trembled  as  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock.  "You  certainly  did  a  swell  job  of  fixing 
when  you  landed  me  in  Pyne  and  Company  as  assistant 
cashier,"  he  said. 

"When  /  landed  you  there?    What  do  you  mean.?" 

"Don't  be  dumb.  That  guy  was  on  the  make  for  you, 
wasn't  he?  Pyne  an'  Company  never  heard  of  me,  did  they? 
Don't  it  look  fishy  to  you  that  they  call  me  up  there  an'  offer 
me  a  job  as  assistant  cashier?"  He  grew  white  with  rage  at 
the  thought  and  sank  into  a  chair.  "That  guy  Pyne  has 
framed  me  for  a  ride,"  he  muttered. 

"Jimmy — stop  wringing  your  hands  and  tell  me  what 
you're  talking  about!" 

"Somebody  telephoned  Brown  this  morning — that's  the 
cashier — and  I  relieved  him  in  his  cage.  AH  of  a  sudden 
somebody  showed  up  with  a  gun,  poked  it  at  me,  an'  it  was 
either  hand  over  a  bundle  of  securities  or  be  plugged.  I 


passed  'em  over,  believe  me.  I — I  thought  about  you,  an' 
I  couldn't  stand  thinkin'  that  maybe  you'd  be  hurt  if  I  kicked 
the  bucket — "  He  stopped  and  wiped  the  cold  perspiration 
from  his  brow.  ' 

"There  were  three  in  the  gang,  but  before  they  got  away. 
Brown  started  shooting.  They  dropped  the  bonds  and  ran. 
Those  guys  had  me  pegged  as  being  in  on  it  before  I  could 
open  my  mouth.  They  gave  me  a  regular  third  degree. 
"When  I  came  back  from  lunch  one  of  the  office  boys  told 
me  there  was  a  cop  there  with  a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  so  I 
beat  it  and  came  up  here." 

"Oh,  Jimmy — it's  all  my  fault!  Pyne 
came  around  last  night  again  and  1  had  a 
stage  hand  throw  him  out!" 

"That  explains  it,  I  guess.  I  haven't  got 
a  chance.  He's  got  money  an'  pull.  They'll 
send  me  up." 

"No,  they  won't,  Jimmy  boy,"  Fifi  said. 
"I'll  take  care  of  Pyne."  She  called  her 
maid.  "Have  the  car  at  the  servants'  en- 
trance in  ten  minutes,"  she  said. 

PYNE  had  been  out  of  the  city.  When 
he  returned,  his  butler  told  him  that 
there  was  a  message  to  call  the  office  at 
once,  and  that  a  Miss  Murphy  was  waiting 
to  see  him  in  the  drawing  room.  Pyne 
broke  all  speed  records  getting  to  the  draw- 
ing room.  Fifi  greeted  him  with,  "Why 
did  you  give  my  boy  friend  a  job?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  realize  by  now  that 
I'm  pretty  interested  in  you.  I  thought  per- 
haps your  regard  for  Willet  was  partly  due 
to  sympathy  for  his  being  out  of  work, 
so — "  he  made  a  quick  little  gesture  and 
smiled  like  a  scheming  kid,  "remove  the 
sympathy  and  increase  my  chances,  you  see?"" 
"I  only  see  that  you've  gotten  the  poor 
kid  into  terrible  trouble,  "  Fifi  said  angrily. 
"There's  been  a  robbery  at  your  office,  and 
because  he's  a  new  man  they're  threatening 
to  arrest  him — " 

"A  robbery?    You  mean  there's  been  a 
robbery  at  the  office  today?"" 
""This  morning.  " 

"There  was  a  message  to  call  the  office  as  soon  as  I  came 
in.    Will  you  pardon  me?'" 

Fifi  watched  him  with  mistrust  and  suspicion  while  he 
made  the  telephone  call.  His  face  was  grave  as  he  placed 
the  French  phone  down.  "  They  have  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  Willet  was  an  accomplice,  Miss  d"Auray,""  he  said. 

"He  wasn"t!  He  didnt  have  anything  to  do  with  it!"' 
He  couldn't  have!" 

"Why  couldn't  he  have  had?"  Pyne  asked  gently. 

Fifi's  voice  faltered  into  a  lame  stammering.  ""Because  he 
.  .  .  he  just  couldn't  have,  "  she  said. 

"'Where  is  he  now?  " 

"I  won"r  tell  you  I  " 

""Can't  you  see  that  I'm  trying  to  help  you?  If  the  boy 
is  innocent,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  Til  do  everything  I  can. 
I  swear  it."  His  voice  was  so  sincere  and  his  eyes  so  straight- 
forward, that  Fifi  admitted  that  Jimmy  was  in  her  apartment. 

They  went  directly  there.  Jimmy  turned  pale  when  Fifi 
introduced  Pyne.  He  immediately  became  sullen  and  refused 
to  answer  Pyne's  questions.  Fifi  took  hold  of  his  coat  lapels 
and  stared  into  his  eyes.  "You  gotta,"  she  said,  "Jimmy,  you 
gotta  answer  him.    He's  trying  to  help  us." 

"Tell  me,"  Pyne  said,  "just  before  the  holdup,  when  some- 
one telephoned  Mr.  Brown,  did  you  ask  who  was  calling?" 

"No." 

Had  you  not  been  instructed  to  do  this?" 

[Confhir/eJ  on  [)a^e  90] 
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Keeping  a  story  oflf  the  front  page  —  rather  than  landing  it 
there  —  is  more  often  than  not  the  press  agent's  chief  function 


THEY  call  'em  "Publicity  Men."  "Press  Agents."  But 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy  there  should  be  a  "sup" 
prefixed  to  that  word  "press."  For  the  bright  boys 
of  Hollywood  keep  more  stories  out  of  print  than  they  ever 
put  in.  Any  dummy  can  write  pieces  for  the  papers.  But 
the  big  jobs  and  the  heavy  sugar  go  to  the  suave  "public 
relations  counsellors"  who  know  how  and  when  to  put  on 
the  muffler.  "Words,  words,  words"  may  be  a  grand  motto 
for  the  fifty  buck  contingent.  But  the  fellows  who  draw 
important  jack  have  "Silence  is  golden"  cross-stitched  on 
the  whisper-proofed  walls  of  their  cubicles. 

"Gotta  be  gallopin',"  one  suppress  agent  grinned,  "gotta 
keep  a  divorce  outa  the  papers.  Baby,  its  tough  to  keep  'em 
off  that  ol'  front  page.'' 


things  were  accomplished  over  the  morning  coffee  and  a 
second  cigarette.  But  Harry  got  those  grey  hairs  keeping 
things  out  of  the  papers. 

Regular  as  a  bad  habit  the  austere  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  all  the  press  falls  for  a  pabulum  of  bologny 
which  it  dignifies  with  screaming  streamers,  seventy-two  point 
type  and  as  many  cuts  as  a  page  will  carry.    They'll  go  for 
prop  engagements,  purloined  spoils,  lost  loves  or  lost  dogs. 
If  Mary  gets  a  haircut,  "LOVE  NEST  RAIDED"  is  buried 
back  near  "Business  Opportun- 
ities."   If  Ben  and  Bebe  get  en- 
gaged, "POISON  RUM  KILLS 
3"  and  "MILLIONS  DIE  IN 
CHINESE  QUAKE  "   are  rele- 


Pictures 
by  Abril 
Lamarque 


''Another 
good  8torv 
gone  wrong." 
groano  the 
harassed 
newspa  per- 
ma  n  as  he 
spies  the  sup- 
press agent 
approaching 
with  the  same 
old  plea  for 
silence. 


Doubt  it.>  Ask  Harry  Rcichenbach,  the  "Silver  King"  of 
press  agentry.  Harry  won't  work  for  less  than  a  grand 
a  week.  And  the  simplest  part  of  his  job  is  to  get  the 
maps  of  his  class  A  clients  plastered  over  Page  1.  The 
sophisticates  of  the  press  are  among  the  simplest  saps  let 
loose  without  a  leash.  It  is  never  any  trouble  for  Reichen- 
bach  to  bust  into  print  with  a  lion  planted  in  a  hotel  room 

c  -^j^^"'"  f°  ^a^e  Central  Park  lake  dragged  for 
a  fair,  and  phoney,  suicide.  Or  to  plant  a  stowaway  on  a 
transatlantic  Zeppelin,  or  start  a  deluge  of  printers'  ink  over 
an  unknown  soldier  who  had  forgotten  his  own  name.  These 
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gated  to  a  column  next  the  "obits."  Let  Tom  Mix  sell  Tony 
and  "SOVIET  FALLS,"  "WAR  RAGES  IN  MEXICO" 
and  "WORLD  COURT  CONVENES'  are  tossed  into  tht 
hell-box  of  the  composing  room. 

SOMETIMES  it  dawns  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
that  they  have  been  given  the  works,  or  as  the  more 
refined  express  it,  that  certain  business.  Then  there's  an 
awful  squawk.  They'll  never,  never,  never  again  use  a 
single  stick  on  movies  not  thought  it  be  that  Jetta  Goudal 
is  really  Queen  Marie,  that  Barrymore  is  Rin  Tin-Tin  s  voice 


ACIIIEWTS 


By 

HERBERT 
CRUIKSHANK 


double  or  that  Clara  Bow  has  eloped  with  Harry  Richman 
while  Alice  White  and  Lupe  have  retired  to  a  convent  with 
broken  hearts. 

Enter  Will  Hays.  Carpet  for  the  press  agents.  Naughty, 
naughty.  Mustn't  do.  Papa  spank.  Tears.  Contrition. 
Apologies.  Promises.  And  a  week  later,  "GRETA  TO  WED 
PRINCE  "  or  'METRO  LION  IN  PLANE  CRASH."  And 
the  dear  old  dodoes  of  the  dailies  are  right  back  on  the 
merry-go-round.  Space  swiping  is  simple  as  a  supervisor's 
soul.  But  try  to  keep  anything  on  the  strict  Q.T.  Try  to 
keep  a  story  out.  As  Galsworthy  Ginsburg  has  remarked,  that 
is  a  horse  from  a  different  hangar.  And  right  there  is  where 
the  big  boys  of  suppress  agentry  shine  like  an  entire  constella- 
tion of  heavenly  bodies.  And  that  doesn't  mean  the  movie 
stars. 


H 


AD  Lottie  Pick- 
ford  had  a  sup- 


press-agent — Har  ry 
Wilson,  for  instance- 
she  and  her  boy-friends 
might  have  made 
whoopee  from  now  till 
Queen  Kelly  is  com- 
pleted. Jack  Dohahue 
could  have  chewed  all 
the  other  guy's  fingers 
off  and  gnawed  clean 
up  to  his  elbow.  And 
the  dear  public  would 
have  had  to  rely  upon  a  week- 
old  'MYSTERY  COUPLE 
FOUND  DEAD"  for  its  ta- 
ble talk  and  mental  stimulus. 

Air  Hollywood  knew  that 
the  blow-off  had  come  in  the 
Del  Rio  household  long  be- 
fore a  line  of  type  was  set. 
Harry  Wilson  saw  to  it  that 
never  a  paragraph  reached 
print.  When  the  time  came, 
a  dignified  announcement  was 
made,  and  the  day  was  saved. 
As  much  as  it  is  possible  to 
save  such  a  day.  Now  Harry 
is  saving  days  for  United 
Artists  and  Joseph  M. 
Schenck. 

Hollywood's  favorite  bad 
boy,  "Mickey"  Neilan,  recent- 
ly took  a  lusty  sock  at  a  prom- 
inent adversary.    But  not  a 

word  was  published.  There's  a  peach  ot  a  story  behind  that 
wallop,  too.  Mickey  got  all  tangled  up  with  Jim  Tully  in  a 
pretty  bad  scandal.  One  of  those  things  where  there  is  an 
actual  record  on  file.  One  of  those  things  that  couldn't  be 
entirely  smothered.  But  the  suppress  agent  got  busy.  Holly- 
wood's most  lurid  paper  carried  a  couple  of  paragraphs.  The 
second  hottest  not  a  line,  and  the  other  one  had  a  story  some- 
where about  page  six.  There  was  no  ','follow-up."  The 
suppress  agent  probably  got  a  bonus.     One  was  deserved. 

Renee  Adoree  and  her  latest  boy-friend  came  to  Reno, 
where  all  roads  seem  to  lead.  But  there  was  nary  a  leak  in 
Hollywood,  although  Walter  Winchell's  syndicated  Broadway 
column  carried  the  news  which  was  printed,  probably  inad- 
vertently, by  the  local  subscriber. 

A  big  producer,  Pooh-Bah  of  a  mighty  movie  firm,  was 


divorced.  It  was  a  good  story.  Hot  stuff.  But  the  phones 
buzzed  here  and  there  where  the  suppress  agent  knew  the 
buzzing  would  do  the  most  good.  The  most  that  appeared 
was  an  inch  of  type  lost  somewhere  near  the  financial  news. 
Killed,  "by  request:" 

It  is  inevitable  that  people  be  injured — everi  mortally — 
while  working  in  motion  pictures.  Death  is  a  trade  risk. 
But  the  stories  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  damage  suit  announced  by  a  few  words.  Where  the  big 
time  suppress  agents  preside  the  silencer  is  effectively  put 
on  the  machine  gun  of  the  press.  You'll  never  know,  for 
instance,  of  any  catastrophe  in  Hell's  Angels,  Old  Ironsides. 
The  Big  Hop,  Wings  or  Ben  Hiir.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  the 
casualties  in  a  dozen  other  spectacles  where  the  element  of 
risk  was  appreciably  intensified.  There  was  a  still  photograph 
shot  at  the  instant  of  a  movie  accident,  which,  when  devel- 
oped, disclosed  a  player's  head  plain- 
ly visible  and  hurtling  through  the 
air.  There  is  no  record  of  what  that 
negative  cost.  But  it  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

T  this  instant  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  knows  the  tale  of 
the    very    lovely    lady,    her  very 
wealthy  husband,  and  her  very  hand- 
some lover.    Each  is  Page  1  movie 
news.    But  the  yarn  will  neve^r break. 
The  suppress  agents  will  see  to  that. 
There  has  been  and  there  will  be  a 
great   pother  over   the  story.  But 
when  it  comes  to  settmg  it 
in  type,  there'll  be  a  whis- 
per here,  a  visit  there,  and 
"POL A  S  PET  POODLE 
PASSES  "  will  be  substi- 
tuted. 

A  wire-melting  story 
about  a  hot  mommer  of 
the  movies  was  put  on  ice. 
A  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar    shake-down  was 
laughed  off.    Front  page 
stuff    from    Pasadena  to 
Palestine.     But  it  gasped 
its  last  before  it  became 
"copy."    The  best  ones  are 
never  published. 
"Sh-h!  Hold  it!  Not      Kidnapping  and  black- 
that!"   protests   the  mail  stories  make  snappy 
wary  suppress  agent,  reading.     The  papers  fall 
for  the  phoney  ones.  But 
the  real  ones  are  kept  dark  secrets.    A  dozen  dire  plots  di- 
rected against  the  golden-haired  daughter  of  one  picture  idol 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  law.    What  the  detective  bureau 
knows,  the  city  room  knows  too.    The  story  would  sell  out 
three  editions  but  the  public  will  never  know  how  that  baby 
girl  has  been  imperilled. 

SINISTER  sisters — and  brothers — plough  deeply  the  fertile 
fields  of  blackmail.  But  not  one  time  in  ten  do  the  details 
reach  the  readers.  The  facts  are  available.  But  the  boys 
behind  the  smiling  masks  suppress  the  yarns  as  efficiently  as 
any  secret  service. 

With  a  suppress-agent  on  the  job,  that  Mix-Miller  Morrisey 
melange  would  never  have  crashed  the  prints.    But  there  was 
{Continued  on  page  91} 
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cAffairs  oPtlte  fieart 


I ATE  Autumn,  rather  than  mid- 
summer, seems  to  prevail  as 
^  the  popular  wedding  season 
for  Hollywood.  Many  are  the  nup- 
tials that  have  taken  place  in  the 
churches  and  homes  of  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills  recently. 

Ruth  Elder,  the  famous  aviatrix  who  flew  almost  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  Walter  Camp,  Jr.,  president  of  Inspiration  Pic- 
tures, Inc.,  were  married  on  August  29  in  the  municipal  chapel 
of  New  York  City  with  a  very  simple  ceremony  attended  by 
two  members  of  the  city  clerk's  office  who  aaed  as  witnesses. 
Miss  Elder  was  recently  di- 
vorced from  Lyle  Womack, 
and  for  a  time  was  rumored 
engaged  to  Hoot  Gibson. 
She  had  a  brief  career  in 
pictures.  She  says  she  has 
given  up  flying  now  for  good. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller  recent- 
ly became  the  bride  of  Tay 
Garnett,  motion  picture  di- 
rector, at  the  First  Episcopal 
Church  of  Beverly  Hills,  be- 
fore a  large  gathering  of 
notables  of  the  picture  col- 
ony. Because  both  bride  and 
bridfegroom  are  at  work  on 
pictures,  they  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  their 
honeymoon. 

■'Skeets"  Gallagher,  the 
well-known  comedian,  has 


Film  folk  who  are  saying  "We 
wilir-^^'We  dor^^'We're 
through!^' 


V  Bebe  Daniels 


,now  settled  down  as  one  of 
Hollywood's  benedicts.  Not 
long  ago  he  was  married, 
after  a  surprise  courtship,  to 
Pauline  Mason,  at  Agua 
Caliente,  the  famous  pleas- 
ure resort  across  the  Mexi- 
can border.  His  bride  was 
formerly  of  the  New  York 
musical  stage. 

(TVS) 

Carol  Dempster,  star  of 
many  of  D.  W.  Griffith's 
earlier  pictures,  has  gone 
abroad  on  a  honeymoon  trip 
following  her  marriage  to 
Edwin  S.  Larsen,  well- 
known  New  York  banker. 
After  the  honeymoon,  they 
will  return  to  New  York. 

Vigorous  denials  of  any 
marital  rift  in  the  John  Gilbert-Ina  Claire  household  were 
forthcdming  upon  the  heels  of  a  rumor  that  the  two  had 
split  up  and  were  living  in  separate  quarters,  while  on  their 
honeymoon  in  the  south  of  France.  Rumors  of  the  discord 
were  attributed  by  Gilbert  to  gossip-mongers. 
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Marion  Nixon  and  Edward  Hill- 
man,  Chicago  millionaire  to  whom 
she  was  recently  wed,  are  at  present 
enjoying  a  honeymoon  tour  of  Europe. 
They  will  return  before  long,  at 
wnich  time  Miss  Nixon  will  resume  her  career  in  pictures 

Bela  Lugosi,  Hungarian  actor,  who  played  an  important 
part  m  The  Thirteenth  Chair  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
married  the  former  Mrs.  Beatrice  Weeks,  ^jrominent  society 
matron  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  whirlwind  courtship,  but 
the  marriage  only  lasted  four  days.    At  the  end  of  that  time 

Mrs.  Weeks  left  for  Reno 
where  she  filed  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  split-up  between  Pola 
Negri  and  her  husband, 
Prince  Sergi  M'Divani, 
which  has  been  rumored 
since  the  couple  departed 
from  this  country  for  Europe 
nearly  two  years  ago,  has 
finally  materialized  with  the 
filing  of  divorce  proceedings 
by  the  Polish  star  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  she  has  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  re- 
turning to  Hollywood  to 
take  up  her  picture  career 
once  more. 

Alice  White  is  seen  at  the 
Montmartre  and  everywhere 
these  days  with  a  new  boy 


^  Alice  White 


%  John  Gilbert 


friend.  He  is  Sydney  Bart- 
lett.  New  York  stage  actor 
who  came  to  Hollywood  not 
long  since  to  enter  pictures. 
New  boy  friends  are  noth- 
ing unusual  in  Alice's  life. 

(TVS) 

The  Bebe  Daniels  -  Ben 
Lyon  romance  continues  at 
the  same  fervor.  Neither  is 
ever  seen  without  the  other. 
Now  so  much  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  their  ro- 
mance that  there  is  talk  of 
their  being  cast  together  in  a 
picture. 

There  was  much  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  lately  when  Lupe  Velez 
bade  farewell  to  Gary 
Cooper  to  go  to  Florida  for 
ten  weeks  on  location  to  make  her  next  picture.  They  have 
never  been  separated  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time 
ever  since  they  first  became  interested  in  each  other.  The 
romance  of  this  famous  pair  has  provided  Hollywood  with  a 
subject  of  unceasing  interest. 


^  Ruth  Elder 


TIPS  FROM  TYPES 

personality  pointers  from  picture  personalities 


H  RONALD  COLMAN 

[AN  you  change  your  personality?  Are  you  occasionally 
shy  and  reticent,  wishing  that  you  could  find  the 
magic  key  that  would  give  you  more  confidence  and 
enable  you  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  you  know 
you  deserve?   Witness  the  case  of  Ronald  Colman. 

From  his  only  intimate  friends — Richard  Barthelmess, 
WiUiam  Powell,  and  Clive  Brook — you  learn  that  Ronald  is 
quiet,  but  forceful.  He  is  non-assertive,  self-conscious — but 
always  master  of  the  situation.  He  lives  his  own  way,  brook- 
ing no  interference  frpm  others.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  express  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  anyone.  He  is  slow  to 
make  friends,  but  once  made,  they  remain  friends  for  life. 
He  is  one  actor  in  Hollywood  who  doesn't  boast  of  his 
achievements.  He  keeps  his  emotions  and  love  affairs  to 
himself — that  is  part  of  his  British  reserve. 

Quiet,  self-conscious,  and  retiring,  yet  Ronald  Colman  is 
the  essence  of  charm  and  strength — welcome  wherever  he 
goes.  His  unusual  personality  has  won  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "Hollywood's  man  of  mystery."  Really,  there  is  nothing 
essentially  mysterious  about  him  or  his  personality. 

His  outstanding  trait,  his  few  close  friends  all  agree,  is 
self-control.  He  told  me  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  greatest 
asset  that  any  man  can  have.  Were  he  to  start  life  anew, 
he  said,  he  would  develop  self-control  above  everything. 

"Personality,"  he  said  in  answer  to  my  question,  "can  be 
developed  by  anyone  much  the  same  as  a  person  might  im- 
prove his  golf  game  or  his  whist  or  his  dancing." 

Two  important  truths,  then:  your  personality  can  be 
changed,  developed;  self-control  is  your  most  important  goal. 
Without  conceit,  you  can  make  your  own  opinion  of  your- 
self most  important;  you  can  learn  that  your  control  over 
your  own  faculties  is  a  greater  achievement  than  being  able 
to  perpetually  impress  people  about  you.  But  with  that  con- 
trol once  developed,  you — like  Ronald  Colman — will  make 
favorable  impressions  quite  unconsciously  and  automatically, 
chiefly  because  you  will  no  longer  be  trying  to  impress.  And 
you  will  come  to  know  a  most  important  person — yourself. 


M' 


H JANET  GAYNOR 

'ANY  a  girl  with  latent  charm  and  loveliness  allows 
herself  to  believe  that  she  is  a  "rose  born  to  blush 
unseen"  because  of  apparently  uncontrollable  bash- 
fulness.  If,  as  the  result  of  a  naturally  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing nature,  you  have  often  despaired  of  fulfilling  your  dreams 
of  success  and  popularity,  you  will  find  the  story  of  Janet 
Gaynor  and  her  personality  an  inspiration  and  an  encourage- 
ment. 

Charles  Farrell,  who  rose  with  Janet  from  "bits"  to  emi- 
nence is,  perhaps,  the  best-fitted  person  to  tell  you  about 
Janet.  Even  her  husband,  Lydell  Peck,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  while  watching  her  acting  on  the  silver  screen,  cannot 
know  of  the  character  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
bitter  and  gallant  climb  up  the  mountain  that  led  to  fame. 

According  to  Charles  Farrell,  Janet  is  just  as  bashful  today 
as  she  was  when  they  walked  from  studio  to  studio,  seeking 
work  as  "atmosphere."  She  remains  the  same  winsome,  un- 
sophisticated, modest  and  simple  girl  in  spite  of  the  changed 
conditions  surrounding  her  life. 

How,  then,  did  she  manage  to  achieve  success?  Here  is 
what  Janet  herself  says  about  it: 

"Have  faith  in  yourself — in  your  ability  to  do  things. 
They  say  I  am  bashful,  timid.  Maybe  I  am,  but  I  will  event- 
ually overcome  these  things  by  my  faith  in  my  ability  to 
accomplish  what  I  set  out  to  do. 

"Any  girl  who  knows,  deep  down  in  her  own  heart  and 
soul,  that  she  has  a  talent  for  acting  and  is  equipped  to 
stand  up  under  the  strenuous  activities  necessitated  by  the 
new  demands  of  the  talking  screen,  can  succeed  in  pictures. 
But  it  is  the  faith  in  one's  own  ability  that  is  the  key  to 
success.  All  the  talent  in  the  world  will  not  help  you  unless 
it  is  backed  by  an  abundance  of  faith." 

She's  improving  her  personality  all  the  time.  Blossom- 
ing it  out  here,  pruning  it  there.  That's  why  her  success 
has  been  lasting — and  will  be  lasting.  She's  always  busy 
making  herself  over  into  a  more  interesting  personality. 

Take  a  tip  from  Janet;  get  aboard  the  Personality  Special. 
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After  a  day^s  enervat 
and  social  activitjy 
ting  all  that^s 


Corinne  Griffith,  one  of  the  screen's  veri- 
est fashionables,  loves  to  retreat  to  the 
solid  comfort  of  her  well-stocked  library. 
"The  Orchid"  is  an  indefatigable  reader. 


Here's  Joan  Crawford  in 
a  charmingly  co/v  corner 
of  the  music  room  of  her 
beautiful  Brentwood 
home — a  grand  baby  at 
her   baby  grand. 


JAIMES 

ing  wear  and  tear  of  studio 
these  players  insist  on  get- 
calming  to  them 


Bessie  Love,  charming  occupant  of  a 
charming  home.  It  is  a  hillside  house 
and  one  of  Bessie's  most-loved  treas- 
ure*       the   view   from  her  windows. 


Way  Francis*  bungalow  is 
so  simple  that  you'd 
ihink  hep  one  of  the 
screen's  ingenues  instead 
of  Paramount's  newest 
type  of  movie  siren. 


Gloria,  who  has  long  represented  the  ultimate  in  cosmopolitan  luxury  and  charm,  takes 
a  firm  stand  for  simplicity  and  sincerity,  her  formula  for  a  distinctive  personality. 

amorouv^j  . 

uloria 


Gloria  Swahson,  personifi- 
cation of  charm^  tells  just 
what  charm  is 


WHAT  is  charm?     Is  it  the  fleeting,  elusive  some- 
thing which  is  included  in  the  make-up  of  the 
chosen  and  omitted  from  that  of  others?    Is  it 
something  xo  be  cultivated  by  long  and  laborious  study  ? 
Gloria  Swanson  says  it  is  not. 

"Charm?    It  is  siacerity/'    It  is  as  simple  as  that  to  her. 

"How  can  a  woman  be  charming,  loaded  down  with  false 
gestures  and  affectations?  The  modern  girl  has  thrown  off 
pompadour  rats  and  dress  pads.  Why  should  she  carry  a 
load  of  excess  affeaation?  I  hate  it.  I  fly  from  it.  Say 
what  you  think,  be  what  you  are,  and  you  are  charming.  There 
you  have  it." 

To  me,  Gloria  Swanson  had  always  epitomized  the  two  most 
important  characteristics  of  femininity:  smartness  and  charm. 
It  was  admittedly  a  personal  question,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
what  she  had  to  say  about  it.  I  asked  her  what,  in  her  opin- 
ion, constituted  true  smartness. 
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"Wouldn't  you  say  simplicity?"  she  asked.  "I  would. 
Dress  the  personality  .  .  .  keep  something  of  it  in  the  ward- 
robe, little  personal,  distinctive  touches;  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness." 

She  added  the  four  necessary  attributes  to  charm  and  smart- 
ness on  me  fingers  of  one  hand,  folding  them  down  as  she 
went.  "Sincerity,  simplicity,  distinction  and  freshness,"  she 
said.  '"Show  me  a  girl  with  these,  and  I  show  you  smartness 
and  charm." 

She  put  her  hand  up  and  pushed  a  lock  of  hair  back  under 
her  hat. 

"Did  I  tell  you  why  I'm  wearing  my  hat?"  she  asked,  smil- 
ing. "It's  because  I  hadn't  time  to  wash  the  cinders  from 
my  hair.  It  was  a  dusty  trip."  She  had  just  arrived  from 
Hollywood.    "There  are  so  ma?jy  things  to  attend  to.  .  .  ." 

Rather  than  have  anyone  see  her  with  dusty  hair,  she  wears 
her  hat.    Always  at  her  best,  careful  of  every  detail  of  her 


appearance — to  the  tips  of  her  long,  pointed  fingernails — 
Gloria  Swanson  knows  the  laws  and  by-laws  of  true  feminin- 
ity. She  abides  by  and  cherishes  them.  She  has  seen  their 
value  demonstrated  countless  times. 

"I  love  the  American  girl,''  she  said  suddenly.  "She  has 
the  best  opportunity  for  true  smartness.  She  is  independent. 
She  has  the  advantage  of  earning  her  own  money.  She  ab- 
sorbs everything.  Taste  in  clothes,  interesting  conversation, 
the  way  to  handle  her  associations  with  men.  She  is  fearless 
and  intelligent.  Her  mind  is  like  a  sponge,  drawing  in, 
making  things  her  own." 

"You  don't  think,  then,  that  she  suffers  when  compared 
to  her  European  sister  who  has  a  cultural  background?" 

"The  American  girl  has  a  culture  of  her  own,"  she  said. 
"She  is  the  pioneer  in  a  new  culture  which  will  sweep  the 
world.  She  knows  herself.  If  she  does  not,  she  sets  out  to 
learn  about  herself.  The  European  girl  has  lived  on  tradition 
too  long.  Tradition  without  individuality  is  bound  to 
crumble." 

HEN  I  had  walked  into  the  Plaza  with  the  prospect 
of  meeting  Miss  Swanson,  I  had  been  mouthing  pretty 

f>hrases.  I  swallowed  them  whole.  One  thinks  pretty  things, 
ooking  at  her,  but  she  does  not  voice  them. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  green  damask  lounge. 
She  wore  delicate  shades  of  blue,  even  to  the  diamond  pin 
which  caught  the  blue  scarf  over  her  shoulder,  with  its  lovely 
sapphire  nestling  in  the  center.  One  long,  shapely  little  leg 
swung  back  and  forth  as  she  talked.  Her  ankles  are  slender. 
Her  feet  are  small  and  cased  usually  in  French-heeled  slippers. 

A  gentleman  with  a  delightful  German  accent  was  tossing 
a  conversational  ball  at  her  when  I  entered.  She  threw  her 
head  back  and  laughed. 

"He's  giving  me  the  third  degree,"  she  said.  "Must  I 
submit  to  the  third  degree?" 

Her  hands  went  out  in  a  long,  expressive  gesture.  "He 
wants  to  know  why  I  don't  make  a  picture  of  life  after 
death.  We  don't  know  anything  about  life  after  death.  Why 
should  we  portray  something  we  are  ignorant  of?  We  don't 
even  know  life.  Look  at  the  fearful  botch  we  make  of  it. 
Goodness  knows  it's  difficult  to  keep  even  that  straight 
enough  to  endure  living.  No,  I  will  not  make  a  picture  of 
heaven  or  hell." 

"I  didn't  mean  heaven  or  hell,"  he  said. 
"Well,  it  would  be  one  or  the  other,  wouldn't  it?"  shfe 
said. 

YOU  said  you  loved  living,"  the  gentleman  with  the  accent 
said,  taking  another  tack. 
"I  do." 
"Why?" 

"I'd  hate  not  to  live  because  I'd  be  afraid  of  missing  some- 
thing.   Life  is  full  of  delightful  surprises." 

I  felt,  looking  at  her,  that  she  had  not  been  afraid  of  the 
unpleasant  surprises  that  life  had  offered.  I  saw  her  know- 
ing disappointment,  long  discouraging  stretches  of  work 
which  left  her  exhausted.  I  saw  her  holding  her  small  hands 
out  for  love  .  .  .  not  only  the  love  of  men,  but  that  of 
small  Gloria  and  Brother,  her  two  children.  I  could  picture 
long,  lazy  days  on  the  beach  with  the  sun  blazing  down  ort 
her.    She's  loved  the  sun. 

She  has  loved  everything  she  has  ever  done.  There  is  a 
spark  in  her,  deathless,  inextinguishable.  She  will  never  stop 
loving  life.    She  will  never  stop  living  it  to  the  hilt. 

"Gloria  is  nine  and  Brother  is  seven,"  she  said,  when  I 
asked  her  about  her  children.  "I  haven't  brought  them  up 
according  to  formula.  They're  in  public  school  out  there. 
I  want  them  to  know  all  sorts  of  people.  I  want  them  to 
face  life  .  .  .  not  as  the  children  of  a  public  character,  but 
as  individuals.  They're  learning.  Their  lives  belong  to  them- 
selves and  the  world,  not  to  me.  Because  I  happen  to  be 
their  mother  doesn't  mean  that  I  can  order  their  lives." 


SHE  has  just  finished  a  new  picture.  "It  is  good,"  she  said. 
"I  know  it  is  good.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart.  I've  put  my 
best  work  in  The  Trespasser.  Oh,  I  do  want  them  to  like 
it.  But  if  they  don't  ...  if  everybody  disagreed  with  me 
.  .  .  I  would  still  say  that  it  is  good.  I  worked  so  hard  ..." 
her  mouth  drooped  a  little  at  tne  corners.  "I  had  a  frightful 
attack  of  indigestion  after  we  finished  it,"  she  said. 

She  went  to  the  doctor  and  he  scolded  her.  She  had  been 
working  too  hard.  She  had  not  been  able  to  eat  properly. 
"It's  nervousness,  you  know,"  she  said.  "I'm  so  excited 
when  I'm  doing  a  picture  that  I  don't  digest  my  food  prop- 
erly. The  world  could  come  to  an  end.  The  worst  thing 
[Continued  on  page  93} 


It's  a  new  Gloria  who  peeps  around  the  corner  to  greet  her 
fans — you'll  realize  the  great  change  when  you  see  her  in  her 
first   contribution    to   the   talking    screen.    The  Trespasser, 
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THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS  (fox) 

WILL  ROGER'S  famous  laugh-provoking  drawl  is 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  the  screen  with  remark- 
able success.  So  great  a  boon  are  the  talkies  to  Will  Rogers 
that  they  might  have  been  designed  and  developed  for  his 
very  special  benefit.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the  silent  films, 
movie  acting  was  about  the  least  of  his  accomplishments. 
Now,  with  the  talkies  to  bring  his  voice  before  the  audience, 
it  has  become  by  far  his  greatest. 


The  most  competent  and 
screen's  latest  sound 


In  his  new  picture  Will  rises  triumphantly  to  the  occasion 
and  puts  over  gag  after  gag  with  amazing  success. 

Will  is  the  head  of  one  of  those  suddenly-rich  families. 
His  wife,  Irene  Rich,  decides  that  the  family  needs  culture. 
Will  is  opposed  to  it  (you  just  knew  he  would  be)  but  what 
can  he  do?  Wifie  and  family  set  sail  for  the  shores  of 
France.    There  is  nothing  for  poor  Will  to  do  but  go  along. 

And,  in  Paris,  they  set  out  on  a  wild  hunt  for  titles  and 
refinement.  Every  member  of  the  family  gets  into  difficulties 
in  the  French  capital.  But  these  difliculties  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  happens  to  Will. 

For  he,  of  all  people,  goes  and  falls  madly  in  love  with  a 
little  French  dancer,  Claudine,  played  very  well  by  Fifi 
d'Orsay.  Imagine  Will  barging  around  in  the  dainty  apart- 
ment of  the  very  French  Claudine.  And  when  his  wife  comes 
along — well,  some  new  heights  in  humor  are  reached. 


RED  HOT  RHYTHM  (pathe) 


RHYTHM  and  romance  rehashed — but  better  than 
ever.  This  is  another  tale  of  how  folks  live  and  love 
in  Tin  Pan  Alley,  in  line  with  the  current  craze  for  giving  us 
pictures  about  people  who  will  sit  down  and  give  us  a  "song 
at  the  slightest  excuse.  This  one  is  more  natural  and  a  little 
funnier  than  most  of  them,  howevet.  Alan  Hale  has  a  weak- 
ness for  women  but  none  for  work.  He  would  rather  exploit 
people  who  think  they  can  write  songs  than  use  his  native 
ability  to  write  one  himself.  Kathryn  Crawford,  who  is 
pleasing  to  look  at  and  has  a  nice  voice  as  well,  is  a  singer 
in  a  cabaret  who  guides  our  hero's  weakness  for  women  in 
the  right  direction  and  gives  him  one  for  work.  Ilka  Chase 
has  the  funniest  bit  in  the  picture  as  a  wealthy  would-be  song 
writer  who  insists  on  rendering  her  own  composition,  The 
Night  That  Elmer  Died.  There  are  some  nifty  ditties  by 
Walter  O'Keefe,  who  also  plays  a  part  in  the  picture. 


HIS  GLORIOUS  NIGHT  rw-c-w; 


N  officer  and  a  princess — the  officer  being  the  screen's 
_  _  famous  heart-breaker.  John  Gilbert  is  again  cast  in  one 
of  these  romantic  European  plays  that  seem  to  become  him 
so  well.  This  time  he  has  a  new  leading  lady,  Catherine 
Dale  Owen,  borrowed  from  the  stage.  The  picture  concerns 
the  love  of  a  Princess  for  a  dashing  officer  who  is  of  common 
parentage.  Gilbert,  needless  to  say,  is  the  dashing  officer. 
Dazzled  by  his  uniform,  she  forgets  his  lowly  birth  until  he 
reminds  her  that  his  father  is  a  shoemaker.  Irritated,  she 
spurns  him.  He  further  angers  her  by  posing  as  a  crook, 
but  in  the  end  she  is  forced  to  admit  the  love  which  she  has 
always  had  for  him.  A  very  continental  romance,  highly 
decorated  with  lace,  gold  braid,  and  bon  mots.  All  in  all, 
it's  Gilbert  doing  the  gaudy  stuff  at  which  he's  a  master,  and 
well  worth  while  according  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
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helpful  guide  to  the  new 
and  talking  pictures 

GENERAL  CRACK    (warjser  bros.) 

JOHN  BARRYMORE,  possessor  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  voices  in  the  world,  makes  his  talkie  debut. 

After  turning  out  Eternal  Love,  one  of  the  very  worst  pic- 
tures in  his  career,  John  comes  back  with  a  bang  in  this 
brilliant  picture. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  costume  pictures  that  have  come  to  the 
screen  in  some  years  and  it  is  decidedly  a  pleasant  novelty, 
beautifully  photographed — several  scenes  are  in  color— with 
some  particularly  breath-taking  mob  scenes  particularly  well 
handled. 

A  tale  of  swords  and  periwigs,  Barrymore  plays  the  part  of 
Prince  Christian,  known  more  generally  as  General  Crack. 
His  father  a  prince  and  his  mother  a  gypsy,  the  young  scion 
has  plenty  of  both  fire  and  courage. 


But,  before  he  is  mature,  his  father  loses  his  kingdom  to 
the  Russians.  With  no  land  to  defend  the  prince  becomes 
an  audacious  soldier  of  fortune  with  a  ready  sword. 

Barrymore  swash -buckles  through  it  in  his  own  inimitable 
style.  His  voice  comes  through  splendidly.  This  alone  should 
send  you  to  see  the  picture. 

Marion  Nixon  does  some  excellent  work.  Lowell  Sherman, 
Jacqueline  Logan,  Otto  Matiesen,  Armita  and  Hobart  Bbs- 
all  contribute  splendid  support. 


THE   MIGHTY  (paramount) 


GEORGE  BANCROFT  in  another  splendid  under- 
world melodrama.  Here  is  the  familiar  Bancroft  for- 
mula which  seldom  fails  to  entertain,  with  Bancroft  playing 
the  role  of  a  reformed  gangster.  He  suffers  in  this  one,  how- 
ever, from  the  loss  of  his  splendid  supporting  company, 
Evelyn  Brent,  William  Powell,  and  Fred  Kohler,  who  helped 
to  make  his  earlier  pictures  masterpieces  of  screen  history. 
In  this  one  Bancroft  is  reformed  through  the  purifying  influ- 
ences of  war,  and  becomes  a  leader  of  a  vice  crusade.  His 
reform  spirit  is  put  to  the  test,  however,  when  he  is  forced 
to  choose  between  his  new  interests  and  the  friendships  of 
the  old  gang.  There  are  .some  great  gang  fight  scenes.  Ray- 
mond Hatton  stands  out  in  the  supporting  cast.  Dorothy 
Revier  is  also  attractive,  but  not  quite  up  to  Evelyn  Brent. 


FOOTLIGHTS  AND  FOOLS   (first  national) 


COLLEEN  MOORE,  disguised  by  a  blond  wig  and  a 
French  accent,  in  a  story  with  glamor  and  novelty. 
Although  this  is  a  backstage  story,  as  you  might  guess  from 
the  title,  and  there  are  plenty  of  songs  and  music,  Colleen 
Moore  has  gone  in  for  heavy  dramatics  for  a  change.  She 
is  plain  Betty  Mtnphy  who  has  put  on  a  blond  wig  and 
become  Fiji  d'Auiay,  the  French  sensation,  to  startle  the  pub- 
lic. As  Betty  Murphy,  she  has  a  worthless  boy  friend,  ]imniy 
Willett,  played  by  Raymond  Hackett,  whom  she  tries  fo  get 
to  go  to  work.  As  Fiji  d'Auray  she  attracts  Gregory  Pytie 
(Frederic  March)  wealthy  man-about-town.  Gregory  gives 
Jimmy  a  job  to  please  Fiji,  which  pleases  everybody  but  Jimmy. 
Then  there  is  a  bank  robbery  and  an  ending  that  will  really — 
no  fooling — surprise  you.  Colleen  is  attractive  in  spite  of 
the  occasional  scenes  with  the  blond  wig. 


Up-to-the-minute  talkie  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 


THE  VIRGINIAN  (paramovist) 


N  old  story  with  new  stars  repeats  its  old  success  and 
gathers  new  laurels  by  being  audible.  Owen  Wister's 
popular  novel  and  stage  play  is  followed  faithfully,  and  the 
greatest  possible  value  is  wrung  out  of  the  comic  and  dra- 
matic situations.  Gary  Cooper,  who  proves  himself  a  capable 
actor  in  this,  his  first  talkie,  Richard  Arlen  as  Steve,  and 
Walter  Huston  as  Tram  pas  divide  the  honors  pretty  evenly 
between  them.  Mary  Brian  is  sweet  and  pretty.  The  story 
concerns  a  Southerner,  come  to  the  West  in  the  old  rough 
and  ready  days,  who  followed  his  code  to  the  letter,  even 
when  it  involved  supervising  the  lynching  of  a  pal  for  cattle 
stealing,  and  risking  his  own  life  on  the  eve  of  his  honey- 
moon.   A  good,  convincing  picture. 


THE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  KID  (paramouist) 


CLARA  BOW,  the  pep  idol  of  the  screen,  scores  an- 
other hit.   Once  again,  our  Clara  comes  through  big  in 
her  newest  all-talking  picture. 

Clara,  her  sister  and  James  Hall  are  clerks  at  Ginsburg's 
store.  Clara  loves  Jimmy,  and,  through  praising  him  to  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  gets  him  promoted  to  floor-walker.  But  as  soon 
as  he  has  been  promoted,  Clara's  sister  begins  to  make  a 
play  for  him. 

So,  Clara  is  not  going  to  let  someone  else — even  her  sister 
— steal  her  man,  and  she  gets  busy  right  away.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  her  sister  has  been  betting  with  money  stolen 
from  the  store.  How  Clara  helps  her  and  straightens  out 
her  own  love  life  must  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
If  you're  a  Bow  fan  you'll  be  crazy  about  this  one. 


OH,  YEAH?  (PATHE) 


APID  fire  conversational  slugging  on  the  railroad  by 
two  high-powered  sluggers.  James  Gleason  and  Rob- 
ert Armstrong.  Those  two  comic  heroes  are  again  in  another 
American  slanguage  comedy.  This  time  they  are  two  wan- 
dering brakemen  on  jerkwater  roads  who  hang  their  hats 
wherever  they  find  a  job.  They  fall  in  love  with  two 
waitresses,  they  fight  anyone  that  happens  along,  and  finally 
each  other.  And  in  the  end  they  redeem  themselves  by  cap- 
turing two  railroad  crooks  in  a  runaway  train  chase  that  has 
plenty  of  thrills  in  it.  Most  of  the  humor  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  give-and-take  conversation  between  the  two  brakemen, 
while  the  railroad  sequences  furnish  the  thrills.  Zasu  Pitts 
and  Patricia  Caron  head  the  supporting  cast,  although  Arm- 
strong and  Gleason  get  most  or  the  laughts. 


HARD  TO  GET  (first  national) 


THE  girl,  the  poor  boy  and  the  rich  boy  again — but 
with  a  new  twist.  It  must  be  that  wistful  look  of  Doro- 
thy Mackaill's  that  makes  them  always  give  her  those  almost- 
Cinderella  roles  about  the  young  gal  who  turns  down  riches 
in  favor  of  an  honest  but  not  too  wealthy  young  suitor.  This 
is  another  of  them,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  homely  comedy  in  it 
that  makes  it  easy  to  take.  She  meets  her  gentlemen  friends 
by  standing  on  the  corner  and  hailing  rides  on  her  way  to 
work  in  the  mornings.  One  of  them  is  the  millionaire  and 
the  other  the  mechanic.  She  thinks  she  likes  the  mechanic 
better  but  she  doesn't  see  him  again  until  her  brother  unex- 
pectedly brings  him  home  one  night,  after  which  the  plot 
thickens  rapidly.  There  is  plenty  of  comedy  provided  by  the 
supporting  cast,  especially  Louise  Fazenda  and  Jack  Oakie. 
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theatre  hours  —  consuh  this  department  every  month 

TIGER  ROSE   (warner  bros.) 


AN  established  favorite  makes  a  successful  talkie  debut 
.  in  a  famous  musical  extravaganza.  While  this  cellu- 
loid edition  of  one  of  Flo  Ziegfeld's  most  popular  shows 
may  not  mean  much  to  those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  flesh, 
it  ought  to  be  a  great  hit  with  the  countless  thousands  who 
have  not.  Bebe  Daniels  comes  through  with  a  startling  pleas- 
ing voice  and  does  the  best  work  of  her  career  as  Rita,  the 
beautiful  Mexican  senorita.  John  Boles  produces  a  beau- 
tiful voice  and  screens  well,  although  he  is  no  Douglas  Fair- 
banks when  vaulting  fences.  Perhaps  the  greatest  honors 
go  to  the  comedians,  Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert  Woollsey, 
with  their  rapid-fire  dialogue  and  comic  situations,  ably 
abetted  and  decorated  by  Dorothy  Lee,  an  ingenue  new  to  the 
screen.    There  are  some  beautiful  sequences  in  color. 


THE  beautiful  Marion  adopts  a  French  accent  in  her 
first  talkie-singie — and  makes  good.  Miss  Davies,  who 
was  once  on  the  New  York  musical  comedy  stage,  capitalizes 
her  experience  in  this  picture.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  French  peasant 
girl  whose  principal  occupation  is  guarding  her  pigs.  She 
is  in  love  with  a  poilu  and  promises  him  she  will  wait  for 
him  when  he  goes  to  the  front-.  Then  the  Americans  arrive 
and  lead  her  a  merry  dance  in  stealing  her  pigs  for  pork. 

One  of  her  pigs  starts  a  romance  between  her  and  an 
American  doughboy,  Larry.  Then  Marianne's  poilu  comes 
back,  blinded  for  life.  She  decides  to  forget  Larry  and 
dedicate  her  life  to  the  poilu.  But  he  refuses  and  enters  the 
priesthood.  In  the  meantime  Larry  has  returned  to  America. 
How  she  finds  him  again  winds  up  the  story. 


IN  which  a  stage  comedian  in  a  stage  play  constitutes  a 
great  discovery  for  the  talking  screen.  The  screen  dis- 
covers a  remarkable  new  comedian  for  the  talkies  in  Harry 
Green.  Kibitzer,  which  had  a  year's  run  on  Broadway,  is 
the  story  of  a  bluffer  and  a  faker,  who,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, suddenly  finds  one  of  his  bluffs  coming  true.  L. 
Lazarus,  the  kibitzer,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  small  uptown 
cigar  store.  He  pretends  to  be  a  stock  speculator  on  a 
large  scale.  Then  one  of  his  investments  turns  out,  and 
he  suddenly  finds  himself  really  involved  in  a  gigantic  stock 
manipulation.  Mary  Brian,  as  his  daughter,  and  Neil  Hamil- 
ton as  her  suitor,  capably  furnish  the  love  interest,  but  it  is 
Harry  Green,  in  the  title  role,  who  carries  off  the  honors 
with  his  comic  character  study.    He  is  Fanny  Brice's  brother. 


LUPE'S  vivid  personality  in  a  fitting  role  at  last.  Lupe 
Velez  finds  a  sympathetic  role  as  the  half-wild  French- 
Canadian  girl  made  famous  by  Lenore  Ulric  in  the  stage 
play,  which  was  a  great  hit  some  years  ago.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  picture  seems  a  little  out  of  date.  Lupe  is 
Tiger  Rose,  the  idol  of  a  Hudson  Bay  trading  post.  She  is 
in  love  with  Grant  Withers,  a  young  civil  engineer,  but  H. 
B.  Warner,  as  a  frontier  doctor  who  has  befriended  her, 
seeks  to  keep  her  from  eloping  with  her  lover.  In  the 
scuffle  that  follows,  the  doctor  is  shot.  Withers  is  accused 
and  complications  set  in.  Lupe  gives  one  of  her  best  char- 
acterizations on  the  screen  so  far.  Withers  makes  a  good 
hero  and  Warner  scores  with  his  characterization. 


(RKO) 


RIO  RITA 


MARIANNE 


KIBITZER  (P4RAMOUIST) 
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THE  GREEN  GODDESS   (wari\er  bros.) 


A FAMOUS  actor  in  one  of  his  best-known  characteriza- 
tions appears  to  great  advantage  on  the  talking  screen. 

George  Arliss,  who  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  actors 
of  the  stage  in  both  England  and  America  for  many  years, 
brings  perhaps  the  most  popular  hit  of  his  career  to  the 
screen  in  this  one.  The  story  concerns  a  battle  of  wits  be- 
tween an  Indian  Raja  and  his  European  guests  who  are 
trapped  temporarily  in  his  palace.  Ail  the  old  hokum  of 
melodrama  is  presented  herein  with  new  angles  which  make 
this  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  current  pictures.  Alice 
Joyce  makes  her  talkie  debut  in  this  picture  with  telling  effect 
as  the  heroine.  H.  B.  Warner  and  Ralph  Forbes  add  to  the 
splendid  cast.  The  sets  are  among  the  most  elaborate  and 
impressive  erected  in  Hollywood  in  recent  months. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW   (umted  artists) 


THE  king  and  queen  of  the  movies,  assisted  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Shakespeare,  make  a  rollicking  comedy. 

This  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  most  talked-of  picture  of  the 
year.  Whether  people  like  it  or  not,  they  will  discuss  it. 
Everybody  ought  to  like  it,  but  those  who  had  hoped  to  see 
Doug  and  Mary  make  their  joint  bow  in  a  sweet,  .sugary 
romance  are  going  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  Their  choosing 
of  a  happy-go-lucky  comedy  is  in  much  better  taste. 

It  is  Shakespeare  all  the  way  through.  There  are  no  mod- 
ern costumes,  no  modern  slang,  not  even  any  new  lines 
injected.  Nothing  tricky  about  it.  In  fact  it's  played  just 
as  Shakespeare  intended  it  to  be.  Except  that  in  those  days 
they  had  no  costumes,  while  we — well,  see  it  for  yourself. 
It's  a  pageant  of  flowing  skirts  and  hose  and  doublet. 


HOLD   YOUR  MAN  (vmvERSAL) 


A GOOD  comedienne  in  a  laughing  riot — stay  away  if 
you  don't  like  merriment.  Laura  La  Plante  plays  a 
wife  with  artistic  yearnings  who  goes  to  Paris  to  study  art 
and  romance,  leaving  her  hard-working  lawyer  husband  at 
home  in  New  York.  In  Paris  she  meets  a  romantic  foreigner 
with  whom  she  falls  in  love.  Her  husband  meanwhile^  has 
also  fallen  for  an  old  flame  and  comes  to  Paris  to  get  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  bringing  with  him  the  girl  he  loves 
and  intends  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  freedom. 

Then,  one  afternoon,  a  storm  imprisons  the  two  couples  in 
an  apartment  in  Paris  and — well,  you  must  see  it  for  your- 
self. Laura  La  Plante  is  a  riot  all  through  the  picture. 
Walter  Scott,  Eugene  Borden  and  Mildred  Van  Dorn  also 
do  very  well. 


THE  ARGYLE  CASE   (warner  bros.) 


old  favorite  makes  a  come-back  in  a  really  force- 
ful story  of  crime  complicated  by  love.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  air-tight  of  the  many  current  mystery  pictures  on 
the  screen.  John  Argyle,  capitalist,  is  murdered  in  the  library 
of  his  home  by  an  unseen  assassin.  Bruce  Argyle,  the  son 
(John  Darrowj,  and  Mary  Morgan,  an  adopted  daughter 
(Lila  Lee),  who  are  in  love,  both  suspect  each  other  and 
therefore  attempt  to  shield  one  another.  It  takes  Alexander 
Kayton  (Thomas  Meighan),  an  attorney  who  is  called  in, 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  straighten  out  the  relationship  of 
the  young  lovers.  The  mystery,  incidentally,  comes  to  a 
surprising  conclusion.  Meighan  and  Lila  Lee  do  =olendid 
work.  You  would  hardly  know  Lila.  She  looks  years 
younger.    But  the  story  in  this  case  is  the  strongest  feature. 

GU 


Fascinating  Ann  Pennington,  who  is  at  her  flash- 
ing best  with  Ted  Lewis  in  her  latest  picture, 
Is  Everybody  Happy?  Anybody  would  be  happy 
with  sparkling,  petite  Ann  as  a  playmate. 
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in  his  hands.  Screaming  for  help,  she  ran 
around  a  long  antique  table,  closely  pursued 
by  the  maniac. 

Fortunately  a  friend,  returning  for  a  first  edi- 
tion Aileen  had  promised  to  him,  heard  her 
cries  and  helped  to  overpower  the  brute.  Un- 
doubtedly she  would  have  lost  her  life  had 
not  fate  sent  immediate  help. 

The  world  rarely  hears  of  these  misadven- 
tures in  the  lives  of  their  favorites.  If  they 
do,  they  classify  the  stories  as  bids  for  publicity 
and  dismiss  them. 

The  murderer  of  William  Desmond  Taylor 
was  never  found,  but  police  and  friends  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  Sands,  Taylor's  valet. 


By 

MARY  SHARON 


H 


OLLYWOOD'S  greatest 
menace  is  the  servant  racket 
— beside  it,  all  other  rackets 
pale  in  comparison. 

Like  flies  drawn  to  a  honey  cup, 
servants  come  to  Hollywood  for  the 

sole  purpose  of  extracting  all  the  sweetness  they  can  from  the 
noveau  riche  movie  stars.  Their  methods  are  surprisingly 
simple  and  not  infrequently  successful. 

Not  far  from  the  business  district  in  Beverly  Hills  is  a 
quaint  little  all-night  restaurant  where  servants,  butlers,  secre- 
taries and  other  employees  of  film  stars  foregather.  On 
Saturday  night  the  place  is  crowded  to  capacity.  To  a  casual 
onlooker  the  little  cafe  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  rendezvous 
of  a  band  of  thugs  or  apaches.  The 
atmosphere  is  foreign  and  strange. 
The  habitues  speak  an  argot  of  their 
own  which  is  meaningless  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Here  black  deeds  are  contemplated 
and  discussed.  Countless  plots  are 
hatched,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
petty  thievery  and  bill-padding  to 
blackmail,  arson,  kidnapping  and 
murder. 


AILEEN  PRINGLE  employed  a 
^butler  who  frequented  this  res- 
taurant. Aileen  has  been  classified  as 
one  of  Hollywood's  intellectuals  and 
she  wears  her  crown  like  one  born 
to  the  purple.  While  one  of  her  for- 
mal dinners  was  in  progress,  the 
butler  made  a  gross  mistake  which 
called  forth  a  reprimand  from  Aileen. 
She  dismissed  him  and  instructed 
her  housekeeper  to-  make  out  his 
time  check  immediately.  Thinking 
the  affair  was  closed  she  returned  to 
her  guests  without  giving  the  mat- 
ter further  thought. 

Late  that  night,  after  her  guests 
had  departed,  Aileen  was  sitting 
alone  at  her  writing  desk,  when  she 
became  aware  of  a  malign  presence 
behind  her.  Turning,  she  was  con- 
fronted by  her  ex-butler  who  was . 
creeping  towards  her  with  a  stiletto 


Crooked  servants  spell 
terror  to  famous 


Hollywood  households 


SOME  of  the  actual  occur- 
rences are  too  terrible  to 
print.  One  of  filmdom's  titian- 
haired  favorites  missed  a  horrible 
fate  by  the  barest  fraction. 

A  chauffeur  who  had  been  in 
her  employ  several  months  and 
who  had  brought  with  him  the 
highest  recommendations,  forced 
an  entrance  into  her  home  while 
her  mother  and  servants  were 
away  for  the  evening. 
The  little  star  was  memorizing  the  lines  of  her  forthcoming 
opus  and  did  not  realize  anyone  was  in  the  house  until  the 
fellow  grabbed  her  wrist  and  attempted  to  force  a  gag  into 
her  mouth.    By  a  miracle,  she  succeeded  in  wrenching  away 
and  locking  herself  in  a  closet.    The  chauffeur  made  his  get- 
away before  neighbors  heard  her  screams  and  came  to  her 
rescue.    The  terrible  incident  resulted  in  a  serious  illness 

and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  weeks.  The  papers  carried  a 
line  that  she  had  suffered  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  from  overwork  and 
the  public  never  knew  the  horrible 
fright  she  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  her  would-be  assailant. 


rOT  all  the  offenses  of  crooked 
servants  can  be  proved  and 
labelled  as  such,  even  though  the 
victims  feel  certain.  A  servant  was 
suspected  of  being  the 
channel  through  which 
the  men 
who  a  t  - 
tempted  to 


Clara  Bow  with  her  cousin. 
Bill  Bow,  who  recently  en- 
tered the  movies  and  lives 
with  her,  keeping  a  protect- 
ing  eye  on   the  "It"  gal. 


Richard  Barthelmess  is  one 
of  the  few  stars  who  is  prac- 
tically free  from  the  servant 
mena<^e — his  domestics  are 
principally  old  reliables. 
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kidnap  Mary  Pickford  gained  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  comings  and  goings.  The  meti  were  brought  to  trial, 
promptly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  San  Quentin,  but  the 
servant  disappeared  and  was  never  apprehended. 

DOROTHY  MACKAILL  is  the  most  frequent  victim  of 
servant  racketeers  of  all  the  stars  in  Hollywood^  due 
to  her  ready  sympathy  and  forgiving  nature.  She  is  the 
easiest  victim  of  the  "touch"  system  on  the  entire  lot  at  First 
National.  Her  friends  try  to  protect  her  from  grafters  but 
every  so  often  someone  reaches  her  and  her  purse. 

Not  long  ago  Dorothy  discharged  one  of  her  maids  for 
incompetence  and  later  in  the  day,  while  dressing  to  attend 
a  party  in  her  honor,  discovered  that  a  priceless  set  of  ear- 
rings were  missing  from  her  jewel  safe.  Detectives  appre- 
hended the  discharged  maid  and  brought  her  to 
Dorothy.  The  girl  confessed  her  guilt  but  told 
Dorothy  that  she  had  been  prompted  to  commit 
the  crime  because  her  mother  in  New  York  was 
lying  at  death's  door  in  need  of  a  major  operation. 
Dorothy  was  so  sorry  for  the  girl  that  she  refused 
to  press  the  case  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
a  ticket  to  New  York  for  the  girl  and  loaned 
her  two  hundred  dollars  to  secure  medical  help  for 
her  mother.  The  money  was  never  returned  and 
an  investigation  later  disclosed  that  the  girl's 
mother  was  serving  a  life  sentence  in  San  Quen- 
tin under  the  habitual  criminal  act. 

A CERTAIN  male  star  is  quick  on  the  trigger 
when  it  comes  to  detecting  anything  like 
blackmail  or  robbery.  He  needs  to  be,  since  many 
crooks  mark  him 


mediately  t  o  find 
the  place  burglar- 
ized and  his  wall 
safe  standing  open. 
Hearing  a  noise  in 
the  attic  he  investi- 
gated and  found 
the  trusted  servant 
pouring  kerosene 
on  rags, 
prepara- 
tory to  fir- 
i  n  g  the 
place.  He 
forced  the 


as  easy  prey  on 
account  of  his  for- 
eign birth  and 
training.    He  has 


Aileen  Pringle  discharged 
a  butler.  Later  he  returned 
and   a   gruesome  tragedy 
was  narrowly  escaped. 


Dorothy  Mackaill  and  the  earrings  which  were 
stolen  by  a  servant  who,  although  appre- 
hended, finally  victimized  Dorothy  by  exciting 
sympathy  for  a  mother  beset  by  fictitious  ills. 

a  gem  collection  of  which  he  is  inordinately  proud,  since  a 
number  of  the  stones  are  family  heirlooms.  Until  a  few 
months  ago,  he  kept  them  in  an  antiquated  safe  in  his  Whitky 
Heights  home. 

He  trusted  the  keys  of  his  house  to  a  Hungarian  servant 
who  had  wormed  his  way  into  his  good  graces.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  location  one  night  when  some  intuitive  sense 
warned  him  that  all  was  not  well  at  home.    He  returned  im- 


Milton  Sills,  whose  misplaced 
confidence  in  an  employee 
resulted  in  physical  collapse 
and  untold  injury  to  his 
motion  picture  career. 

fellow  to  return  the  loot.  The  matter 
was  kept  out  of  the  papers.  This  sort 
of  thing  makes  poor  copy  anyway, 
since  the  readers  think  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  crass  play  for  publicity. 

NOT    long    ago,    a    young  man 
reached  Clara  Bow  through  a 
trusted  servant  and  told  her  such  a 
story  of  hard  luck  that  he  gained  her 
sympathy.    Clara  has  known  what  it 
is  to  be  in  financial  straits  and  she  is 
always  ready  to  help  the  unfortunates 
that  come  to  her  immediate  notice. 
Her  sympathy  and  help  in  this  case 
were  unwarranted  and  the  young  man 
became  insufferable  and  threatening 
until  finally  Clara  had  to  have  him 
ejected  bodily  from  her  home.    Now  that  Clara  has 
her  cousin  Bill  Bow  with  her  she  suffers  less  from  such 
intrusions.    Bill  is  a  star  athlete  and  to  him  Clara  will 
always  be  the  same  little  girl  whom  he  used  to  take 
home  from  school  on  the  handle  bars  of  his  bike.  He 
is  always  in  the  offing  to  see  that  Clara  is  free  from 
intrusions  and  together  they  enjoy  beach  outings,  fre- 
quent trips  to  Tia  Juana  and  to  the  mountains. 

ILTON  SILLS  is  a  patient  in  an  Eastern  sani- 
tarium as  a  result  of  having  been  betrayed  by 
a  woman  who  had  sold  her  services  to  him  as  business 
manager  and  income  tax  expert,  promising  to  relieve 
him  of  the  trouble  and  worry  of  making  out  the  lengthy 
reports.  Sills  was  so  upset  when  he  learned  that  she 
had  falsified  in  her  reports  that  his  health  failed  and  he  went 
into  a  sudden  decline  necessitating  his  removal  to  a  sanitarium. 
Uncle  Sam  has  indicted  Miss  Berger  on  this  and  several  other 
counts  but  the  act  cannot  erase  the  fact  that  Milton  Sills  is 
fast  becoming  a  mere  memory  shadow  on  the  film  horizon. 

DURING  his  short  but  varied  career  as  a  film  actor  Stepin 
Fetchit,  colored  favorite  of  Hearts  in  Dixie,  has  learned 
all  about  the  various  forms  of  dishonesty  practiced  by  the 
servant  fraternity  of  Hollywood. 

""Does  Ah  know  about  crooked  servants.''   Ax  me.   Ah  had 
{Continued  on  page  95] 
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Clive  Brook  believes  in  being  happy, 
and  snappy.  Them's  amazing  senti- 
ments for  an  Englishman! 

WE  knew  him  in  an  instant. 
The  laugh-lines  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  completely 
gave  him  away. 

Come  out  from  under  the  blond 
Wig  and  the  whiskers,"  we  exclaimed. 
We  know   you,   Sherlock  Holmes. 
You're  Clive  Brook — and  even  the 
octagonal  spectacles  can't  fool  us." 

"Righto!  Right  you  are.  It's  sim- 
ple beastly  how  I  can't  get  away  with 
anything,"  averred  the  suave  Mr. 
Brook,  'Here  I've  been  feeling  that 
I'm  unrecognizable  even  to  my  kiddies 
— and  ever)'body  knows  me.  But,  I 
do  say,  don't  you  think  the  make-up 
IS  rather  a  good  one,  anyhow?" 

"Good — why  it's  splendid.  It's  a 
perfect  disguise — except  for  the  laugh- 
lines.  But — where's  the  peaked  cap 
and  the  baggy  trousers  and  where's 
Watson,  and  the  needle?"  We 
couldn't  quite  fathom  the  S.herlock 
Holmes  of  1929,  solving  his  mysteries 
on  board  a  papier  mache  ocean  liner 
— the  big  set  at  the  Paramount  As- 
toria (Long  Island)  studios.  We  won- 
dered whether  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  creator  of  the  famous  fictitious 
sleuth,  had  seen  this  rejuvenated,  mod- 
ized  Sherlock. 

"The  old  balloon  cap  is  gone  for- 
ever, I  think — er,  that  is,  I  hope," 


QUICK, 
WATSOIM 

-the 

IMOODLEI 


Clive  maintained.  "We're  bringing  Sherlock  right  through 
the  years  into  1929— and,  by  the  way,  if  you  think  it's  an 
easy  matter,  I  beg  to  differ. 

"I'm  enjoying  this  part  more  than  anything  I've  ever  done 
before  on  the  screen,  and  yet  I  see  its  difficulties  Doyle  is 
a  remarkable  writer,  an  ingenious  inventor  of  interesting  char- 
acters. However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  The  Return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  wasn't  penned  in 
■  1929  tempo.  I'm  one  of  those  be- 
lievers in  the  change  of  the  ages.  In 
the  present  era,  you've  got  to  be  peppy, 
snappy,  always  on  the  go — yes,  even 
abrupt.  Or  else  you're  sure  to  find 
yourself  out  of  the  swing;  dropping 
downward,  completely  excluded  from 
the  modern  trend.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing more  terrible  in  the  world  than 
the  feeling  that  one  is  a  back  number. 


Clive,    as    the    modernized  Sherlock 
Holmes,  is  getting  a  clue  from  some- 
one who  will  talk  plenty. 


UT — getting  back  to  Sherlock — 
you  should  hear  (and  we  will, 
of  course,  when  the  production  reaches 
the  Great  White  Way)  what  we've 
done  to  the  original  phrasing.  Wordy, 
long-winded  paragraphs,  no  matter 
how  beautiful  the  language — and 
Doyle  wrote  in  true  literary  style  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  tense  story  value 
in  his  works  could  have  gotten  him 
by — we've  fixed  up  into  thoroughly 
modern  style.  It's  a  difficult  task, 
doctoring  dialogue.  You'd  think  so 
if  you  tried  it. 

"And,  another  thing.  If  you  think 
we  of  the  talkie  profession  have  the 
soft  snap  which  I'll  admit  we  used  to 
have,  in  the  day  of  the  silent  drama, 
you're  quite  wrong,  don't  you  know. 

"We  used  to  get  to  the  studio  at 
nine,  work  on  scenes  until  noon ;  have 
lunch ;  film  more  scenes  until  5  or  6 ; 
drive  home.  Then  the  studio  was  for- 
gotten until  the  next  morning.  But 
now — we  do  our  day's  work  on  the 
set,  and  then  go  home  to  study  lines. 
"Even  during  lunch   hour  at  the 


A  good  noodle—with 
plenty  of  brains  inside 
it— was  required  to  make 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES 
a  ic)2^  character 


By  IRENE  THIRER 


studio,  we  go  over  lines  assiduously.  And  when  others  are 
working  on  the  stages,  we  on  the  side  lines  rehearse  dialogue 
among  ourselves. 

"More  than  that — when  we've  almost  completed  one  pic- 
ture, we  have  to  start  rehearsing  dialogue  for  the  next.  Right 
now,  I'm  memorizing  the  sweet  things  I  have  to  say  to 
Ruth  Chatterton  for  Victor  Schertzinger,  who  is  directing  us  in 
The  Laughing  Lady.  This  besides 
making  sure  that  my  Sherlock  Holmes 
dialogue  is  perfect. 

"But  do  we  like  it?  We  love  it. 
It's  far  more  thrilling  and  interesting 
than  silent  pictures — especially  to  those 
motion  picture  actors,  such  as  myself, 
who  went  to  the  screen  from  the  stage. 

"My  movie  career  dates  back  to 
1921,  when  I  left  the  London  foot- 
lights to  play  opposite  Betty  Compson 
in  a  British  movie  called  Woman  to 
Woman.  Incidentally,  Miss  Compson 
has  just  completed  a  talkie  version  of 
that  movie,  with  George  Barraud  en- 
acting the  role  which  was  my  first — 
those  eight  years  ago." 


CLIVE  is  married — as  you  prob- 
ably know — and  Mrs.  Brook  is 
a  very  lovely  lady.  A  slender  brunette. 
They  married  in  England  just  before 
he  started  on  the  path  to  fame  and 
fortune  in  Hollywood.  Although  the 
actor  has  played  opposite  nearly  every 
exxquisite  damsel  of  the  screen,  he  still 
thinks  Mildred  Evelyn  Brook  the  mos.t 
beautiful  and  altogether  charming 
woman  in  the  world. 

Nowadays,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
sumptuous  Beverly  Hills,  California 
home,  as  well  as  at  their  beach  cottage, 
they  play  tennis  together  every  morn- 
mg  while  their  youngsters  watch  and 
applaud  the  good  strokes.  Clive  is  an 
ardent  racket  fan.  His  chief  regret 
while  making  pictures  in  New  York 
IS  the  lack  of  tennis  courts. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  checking  up  on 


The  off-screen  Clive  at  his  home,  with 
Mp$.  Brook,  and  their  young  son  and 
daughter. 


Would  you  think  this  is  Clive 
Brook?  It's  a  good  thing  you 
wouldn't,  for  you're  not  supposed 
to.  It's  one  of  the  disguises  he  uses 
while  playing  Sherlock  Holmes. 


Clive  Brook,  we  muse  needs  tabulate 
the  following: 

Height— 5  feet,  11".  Weight— 149. 
Blue  eyes  (twinkling  ones,  with  laugh- 
lines  at  the  corners).  Light  brown 
hair  (often  concealed  by  wigs  of  all 
sorts,  as  required  by  his  cinema  roles) . 
Born  in  London,  England,  the  son 
of  George  Alfred  and  Charlotte  Mary 
Brook. 

His  mother  was  an  opera  singer, 
whereby  a  love  for  the  stage  was  in- 
herited. But  parents  tried  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  Clive.  No  success.  Didn't 
like  that  profession.  So — he  tried  of- 
fice work,  then  newspaper  reporting. 
Then  came  the  war,  with  Clive  serv- 
ing in  the  Machine  Gun  Corps.  After 
the  big  battle  his  first  stage  role  was  in 
Fair  and  Warmer,  followed  by  Over 
Sunday,  in  which  the  lady  who  is  now 
his  wife,  played  opposite.  Brook  came 
to  America  in  1924.  .  Among  the 
American  pictures  in  which  he  was 
either  featured  or  starred  are: 

Christine  of  the  Hungry  Heart,  7  Sin- 
ners, Forgotten  Faces,  Declasse,  Barbed 
Wire,  Interference,  The  Perfect  Crime, 
The  Yellow  Lily,  and  Four  Feathers. 

Clive  Brook — charming,  interesting, 
gentle,  an  artist — and  very  English. 
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From  nowhere  the 
Raja  appeared, 
holding  a  revol- 
ver. "When  fhe 
cat's  away — "  he 
sneered  calmly, 
aiming  his  gun  at 
Crespin. 

10ST — in  an  airplane! 
A  panic-stricken  woman  and  two  anguished  men 
were  at  their  wits'  end — driving  for  hours  through 
nothing  but  impenetrable  white  clouds. 

The  man  in  the  cockpit  knew  the  gasoline  was  very  low. 
But  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  enlighten  the  man 
and  woman  he  had  agreed  to  pilot  to  the  little  Indian  hill 
town. 

He  would  have  to  crash!  Crashing  meant  a  hopeless  spin 
into  the  cruel  ribs  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  help.  , 

As  if  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  the  thick  white  fog  slowly 
lifted.  Below  them  lay  revealed  a  strange,  twisted,  fantastic 
panorama  of  mountain  land — endless  vistas  of  barren  peaks. 

The  attractive  young  woman  turned  to  ask  her  companion 
a  question.  She  noticed  with  disgust  that  he  was  emptying 
the  contents  of  his  pocket  flask.  Her  eyes  flickered  con- 
tempt. 

"I  was  a  fool  to  let  you  talk  me  into  this  crazy  trip!"  he 
ejaculated. 

"It  was  only  because  I  thought  we  could  see  the  children 
a  week  earlier.    I've  missed  them  so  terribly." 
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Adapted  ^j/ JACK  LEWIS  from  the 
Warner  Brothers  talking  picture  star- 
ring GEORGE  ARLISS 

Lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas, 
three  humans  at  the  mercy  of  an  in- 
human Raja.  A  fascinating  story  of 
a  woman,  her  husband  and  the  other 
man — the  man  she  loved — struggling  to 
subdue  their  tangled  emotions  and  out- 
wit the  suave  fiend  who  entrapped  them 

THE  CAST 

The  Raja   GEORGE  ARLISS 

Crespin  H.  B.  WARNER 

Lucilla  Crespin   ALICE  JOYCE 

Dr.  Traherne   RALPH  FORBES 

Hawkins  IVAN  SIMPSON 

Crespin's  mouth  twisted  into  an  ugly  sneer. 

"You  seem  very  fond  of  flying — with  Dr.  Traherne!" 

The  man  in  the  cockpit  turned  and  with  his  free  hand 
opened  the  door  connecting  with  the  cabin. 

"I'm  going  to  try  for  a  landing,"  he  said,  making  his  voice 
matter-of-fact  so  as  not  to  alarm  Lucilla.  "No  choice,  the 
tank's  empty." 

Down  shot  the  plane  like  a  bullet.  Nearer,  nearer  rose 
the  ground,  and  at  last  met  the  frail  craft.  The  plane  bounced 
along  the  uneven  ground,  and  then — bang  against  a  mass 
of  rock!  The  landing  was  as  perfect  as  could  be  managed 
under  the  circumstances;  the  propeller  was  smashed  beyond 
repair  and  the  chassis  would  never  again  rise  in  the  air. 

TRAHERNE  was  the  first  to  scramble  out.  Dazed  and 
badly  shaken  up,  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  extri- 
cated Crespin  and  Lucilla  from  the  debris.  Tender  solicitude 
was  in  his  voice  as  he  turned  to  the  woman  and  helped  her 
out.    An  anxious  frown  furrowed  his  brow. 
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"You're  not  hurt?" 

Her  answer  reassured  him. 

"Not  a  bit." 

"We  don't  know  where  we  are,"  he  said.  "But,  at  least, 
you're  safe." 

"Thank  God  we're  all  safe,"  Lucilla  returned. 

"That's  not  what  Traherne  said,"  Crespin  savagely  mut- 
tered.   "Why  pretend  to  be  blind  to  his  chivalry?" 

"Of  course  I'm  glad  you're  all  right,  Major,"  said  Traherne, 
visibly  embarrassed.    "But  ladies  first,  you  know." 

"The  perfect  knight-errant,"  Crespin  ironically  rejoined. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  strange  guttural  sounds.  An 
interminable  and  menacing  chattering  rose  from  the  vicinity. 
Cautiously  they  slipped  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  air- 
plane. They  waited,  but  nobody  appeared.  Then,  plucking 
up  courage,  they  followed  a  narrow  winding  path  around 
the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  babel. 

What  they  saw  surprised  them.  In  the  foreground  they 
beheld  a  level  space  between  two  masses  of  rock.  To  the 
right,  a  cave-temple  had  been  roughly  hewn.  Between  two 
thick  and  rudely  carved  pillars,  was  the  seated  figure  of  a 
six-armed  goddess,  of  forbidding  aspect,  and  of  dark  green 


Crespin  was  trans- 
mitting feverishly. 
By  intense  effort  of 
will  Lucilla  prevented 
herself  from  utterly 
collapsing. 


color.  Before  this  figure,  on  a  low  altar,  rested  five  newly 
severed  heads  of  goats.  Moldering  wreaths  on  the  base  repre- 
sented votive  offerings  of  the  worshippers. 

The  open  space  between  the  two  rock  masses  formed  a 
rudely  paved  forecourt  to  the  temple.  It  was  bordered  by 
smaller  idols  and  round  stone  posts,  all  painted  green. 

A  group  of  dark  and  rudely  clad  natives,  of  Mongolian 
cast,  were  jabbering  excitedly  among  themselves,  as  they 
stared  at  the  grounded  airplane.  Their  gibberish  was  strange, 
and  the  newcomers  wondered  what  reception  would  be  ac- 
corded them. 

^NE  man,  of  loftier  stature  than  the  others,  was  obviously 
the  priest  of  the  temple,  and  the  group  of  whites  de- 
cided to  approach  him.  Seeing  them  coming,  the  priest  mut- 
tered an  order  to  one  of  his  men,  who  made  off  at  great  speed. 

Crespin  approached  the  priest,  and  attempted  to  address 
him  in  Hindustani.  The  priest  shook  his  head.  Then  the 
Major  tried  several  other  native  dialects  with  equal  ill- 
success. 

To  all  his  attempts,  the  priest  shouted  phrases  that  ended 
in  "rukh."  There  was  something  foreboding  in  his  vehemence. 
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"I  offer  you  life  with  your  children,"  the  Raja  urged  with 
horrible  persuasion.    Lucilla  had  a  vision  of  her  children, 
,siafe — safe  in  her  arms. 


"What  the  devil  is  he  'rukhing'  about?"  Crespin,  puzzled, 
asked. 

Lucilla  had  sudden  insight.  She  told  them  she  remembered 
reading  in  the  newspaper,  before  they  started,  that  three  men 
who  had  murdered  a  political  officer  at  Abdulabab  came  from 
a  wild  region  at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas,  called  Rukh,  The 
newspaper  in  question  was  among  the  debris  of  the  airplane. 

Traherne  turned  to  the  priest,  and  vainly  tried  to  find  a 
common  language.  The  Priest  replied  "Raja  Sahib!"  accom- 
panying the  words  with  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  wall.  They  peered  intently  and  beheld,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  a  vast  barbaric  palace,  with  long  stretches 
of  unbroken  masonry,  crowned  by  fan- 
tastic arcades  and  turrets. 

They  walked  timidly  toward  the 
palace,  preceded  by  a  jabbering  mob 
They  had  picked  up  the  newspaper  on 
the  way,  realizing  that  their  fate 
might  depend  on  that  item  of  the 
Rukhs.  When  they  reached  the  great 
building,  they  were  ushered  into  a 
splendid  apartment.  Quickly,  they  read 
the  newspaper  item: 

"Abdulabad,  Tuesday.  Sentence  of 
death  has  been  passed  on  the  three  men 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Haredale.  It  appears  that  these  mis- 
creants are  natives  of  Rukh,  a  small 
and  little  known  independent  state 
among  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Him- 
alayas." 

Traherne  looked  up. 

"This  isn't  a  very  good  passport  in 
our  present  situation," 

"But  we're  hundreds  of  miles  horn 
anywhere,"  Lucilla  interposed.  "It 
couldn't  be  known  here  yet." 

"Just  the  same,"  her  husband  said, 
"it  might  be  wise  to — ah — burn  this 
paragraph  in  case  there's  someone 
around  who  can  read  it." 

He  tore  a  strip  out  of  the  paper,  lit 
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it,  and  watched  it  burn  until  it  was  a  small  scrap; 
then  he  stamped  on  it.  Lucilla  took  the  rest  of  the 
paper  and  laid  it  on  the  stone  beside  her.  Intently 
the  priest  watched  the  whole  proceeding.  And  mean- 
while cymbals  clashed  and  tomtoms  throbbed,  and 
voices  wailed  in  strange  ululations. 

"Hallo,  what's  this?"  Crespin  asked.  "Sounds 
like  the  march  of  the  Great  Panjandrum." 

A  wild  group  of  natives  were  streaming  down  the 
mountain  path,  prostrating  themselves.  Heading  it 
was  a  gigantic  negro  flourishing  two  naked  sabres, 
and  gyrating  in  a  barbaric  war  dance.  Then  followed 
weirdly  intoning  musicians,  and  then  a  litter,  bear- 
ing the  Raja.  Immediately  behind  the  litter  walked 
a  man  in  morning  coat  and  hat,  looking  as  if 
he  had  just  strolled  in  from  Bond  Street.  His  ser- 
vile manner  suggested  the  valet  or  servant.  The 
procession  closed  with  a  number  of  the  Raja's 
bodyguard,  clad  in  fantastic  parti-colored  robes,  and 
armed  with  antique  matchlocks,  some  of  them  with 
barrels  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

THE  Raja  was  led  to  his  throne. 
Crespin  approached: 
"Does  your  Highness  speak  English?"  he  asked. 
"Oh,  yes,  a  little."  The  Raja's  tone  and  accent  made 
It  obvious  that  his  English  was  perfect. 

"Then  I  have  to  apologize  for  our  landing  unin- 
vited in  your  territory." 

"Uninvited,  but  I  assure  you,  not  unwelcome,"  the 
Raja  suavely  answered. 

"We  understand  that  this  is  the  State  of  Rukh."  Crespin 
had  appointed  himself  spokesman. 
Crespin  had  appointed  himself  spokesman. 

The  Raja  corrected:  "The  Kingdom  of  Rukh,  Major,  if  I 
rightly  read  the  symbols  on  your  sleeve." 
Crespin  came  to  attention. 

"Major  Crespin,  at  your  service.  Permit  me  to  introduce 
my  wife." 

He  made  the  presentation.  A  glint  flashed  in  the  Raja's  eye. 
"I  am  delighted,  madame,  to  welcome  you  to  my  secluded 
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'"My  people  think  that  you  three  have  been  personally  con- 
ducted hither  by  the  Goddess  in  payment  for  the  lives  of  my 
three  brothers,"  the  Raja  said.,  He  turned  to  his  High  Priest. 
"That's  right,  isn't  it?"  he  asked  with  a  diabolical  smile. 


HOW  JANET  CHOSE 


Janet  Gaynor  is  the  bride  of  Lydell 
Peck,  but  there^s  more  to  this  ro- 
mance than  meets  the  eye.  If  you 
think  this  demure  little  girl  isn't 
modern  and  self-assertive,  you've  a 
shock  coming  to  you  in  this  frank 
revelation  by 

BOB  MOAK 


JANET  GAYNOR  is  the  bride  of  Lydell  Peck,  rich 
young  San  Francisco  attorney,  and,  apparently,  is  very 
happy.  Charles  Farrell,  who  rose  to  screen  stardom 
with  her,  has  left  Hollywood  for  a  two  months'  tour  of 
America. 

At  the  moment  last  September  when  Janet  wired  Lydell 
that  she  was  leaving  for  'Frisco  to  go  with  him  to  the  altar, 
she  was  engaged  to  Charlie.  It  was  the  fifth  day  of  her 
third  betrothal  to  her  camera  mate  during  the  two  years 
that  she  has  been  listening  to  his  proposals — both  on  and 
off  the  screen. 

Charles  Farrell,  in  real  life,  is  the  same 
deep,  serious  lover  he  was  as  Chico'  in 
Seventh  Heaven,  the  picture  that  swept 
Janet  and  himself  from  the  extra  ranks 
to  the  top  rungs  of  the  celluloid  ladder 
of  success  in  a  single  step. 

But  Charlie  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  loved  Janet.  There's  Herbert  Moul- 
ten,  the  writer,  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
before  she  fell  for  Charlie's  entreaties. 


HE  and  Charlie  have  been  friends 
since  their  first  few  weeks  in  pictures. 
They  went  around  with  the  same  crowd 
of  film  youngsters  who  gathered  several 
evenings  a  week  in  the  apartment  shared 
by  Janet,  Marion  Nixon  and  Olive  Bor- 
den. There  the  gang  would  draw  back 
the  rugs  and  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
portable  Victrola. 


Who  wouldn't  agree 
with  Charles  Farrell 
that  "A  fellow  can't 
help  being  at  his  best 
when  he  is  playing  op- 
posite such  a  girl  as 
Janet  Gavnor?" 


Charles  Farrell  and 
Janet  in  a  scene  from 
Sunny  Side  Up — a  scene 
such  as  everybody  ex- 
pected them  to  enact 
permanently  in  real  life. 


Janet  and  Lydell  Peck — he's  the  victor  in  a 
long  and  hectic  heart  campaign  full  of  sur- 
prises,   reverses,   and    best-laid    plans  upset. 

Love  didn't  enter  into  the  lives  of  Janet  and 
Marion  and  Olive  in  those  days.  They  were 
too  busy  trying  to  get  a  toe-hold  in  the  movies. 

But  it  wasn't  long  afterward  that  Janet  fell 
in  love  with  the  young  dramatic  critic  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  was  Herbert  Moulten, 
a  brilliant,  clean,  likeable  fellow,  whose  future 
as  a  newspaper  man  was  assured.  He  did  much 
to  aid  Janet  in  surmounting  the  hills  beyond 
which  she  won  fame. 

Just  before  the  world  began  to  applaud 
Janet  for  her  work  in  Seventh  Heaven,  she 
announced  her  engagement  to  Moulten.  The 
story  was  published  in  Hollywood  newspapers. 
It  probably  never  reached  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  the  simple  reason  that  Janet  was  only 
a  bit  player  and  Herb  a  member  of  the  press. 
It  just  wasn't  news. 

LIT  Herb  Moulten  was  a  happy  man.  His 
friends  rushed  to  congratulate  him,  for 
they  knew  how  deep  was  his  love  for  the  de- 
mure little  girl. 

Then  Seventh  Heaven  was  completed  and 
Janet  became  a  stellar  personage. 

The  happy  pair  might  have  been  married 
right  then   and  there  had  not  Moulten  in- 
sisted that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Janet,  now 
enjoying  a  star's  income,  to  be  tied  to  a  man 
{Continued  on  page  92] 
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HO'S  the  BEST 


It  was  a  new  Mary 
Pickford  that 
greeted  her  fans  in 
Coquette  —  a  vocal 
Mary,  whose  talkie 
career  promises  to 
reach  new  heights. 


Norma  Shearer's  voice  was  hailed 
as  having  warmth,  color — sex  ap- 
peal.  A  greater  asset,  perhaps,  than 
stage-cultivated  perfection. 


Myrna  Loy's  excellent  work  in  exotic  roles 
confined  her  to  them,  and  this  has  obscured 
her  splendid  natural  speaking  voice. 


A YEAR  ago  the  youngest  child  of  the  '"infant  industry" 
was  making  itself  heard  loudly,  if  not  well.  Angel 
voices  thundered  when  they  should  have  trod  deli- 
cately on  the  public  tympana.  Tiny  feminine  stars  squeaked 
in  moments  of  overwhelming  pictorial  tenderness.  The  dear 
public,  its  audible  curiosity  outraged  by  the  din,  stuffed 
fingers  in  its  ears  and  wished  dismally  that  the  squawkies 
would  strain  their  vocal  organs  beyond  repair. 

Out  at  M-G-M,  the  most  conservative  of  the  studios,  ex- 
perts were  experimenting  with  U.  S.  C.  engineers  to  eliminate 
hissing  and  booming,  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
embark  on  the  seasick  waves  of  sound. 

Came  Bayard  Villiers,  author  of  the  sensational  play.  The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan.  Quoth  he  oracularly,  "Norma  Shearer 
is  the  girl  for  Mary."  Quoth  Norma,  "So  I  am!"  Thundered 
rlie  M-G-M  lion,  "Nix  to  that.  Norma!"  For  how  could 
such  a  quiet,  well-bred,  charming  young  person  as  she,  long 


cast  in  romances  and  light  comedy-drama,  successfully  play 
the  highly  dramatic  role  of  a  harlot  on  trial  for  murder.'  For 
a  while  it  seemed  that  the  proverbial  irresistible  force  had 
met  the  immovable  body. 

Under  the  secret  tutelage  of  Villiers,  Norma  learned  the 
role  of  Mary  Dugan.  Executives  indulgently  granted  her  a 
screen  test  with  the  well-known  stage  star,  Raymond  Hackett, 
feeding  her  the  lines.  When  the  courtroom  scene,  in  which 
Mary  confesses  her  past  to  her  young  attorney-brother,  was 
run  before  a  group  of  studio  officials  and  newspaper  critics, 
Norma  Shearer  scored  the  sensation  of  her  career. 

'ARY  PICKFORD  made  film  history  with  her  speaking 
performance  of  Coquette,  "fhough  there  were  many 
who  doubted  the  authenticity  of  her  Southern  accent,  none 
quibbled  with  the  charm  of  her  voice,  or  with  the  new  and 
startling  personality  the  talkies  had  revealed  in  her. 

In  The  Letter,  Jeanne  Eagels,  a  recruit  from  the  stage, 
brought  to  the  screen  a  voice  of  wider  dramatic  range  than 
had  yet  been  heard — a  voice  trained  for  years  in  the  nuances 
of  sound  and  its  variable  possibilities.  A  finer  speaking  voice 
has  not  reached  the  screen — ^unless,  perhaps,  that  of  Ruth 
Chatterton. 

But,  objected  the  public,  both  actresses,  however  perfect 
their  work  and  highly  trained  their  voices,  are  of  the  cold, 
calculating  temperament.    Their  voices  lack  sex  appeal! 

Fox  Films  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  Mary  Duncan, 
whose  voice  is  charming  in  quality,  wide  of  range,  and 
unquestionably  teeming  with  the  illusive  S.  A.  If  anybody 
in  the  film  colony  can  lay  claim  to  the  best  talkies  voice, 
it  is  Mary  Duncan.  Mary  has  had  years  of  stage  training, 
which  helped  her  immensely. 

Lois  Moran  is  one  whose  voice  has  helped  express  a  nature 
of  underlying  depth.  Her  performance  in  Behind  Th.if  Cm- 
tain  was  a  surprise  to  most  of  her  fans.  Charming,  of  vari- 
able range,  capable  of  passion,  it  is  a  serious  rival  for  the 


A  forthright  discussion  of  the  female 
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IE  BET^ 


By  DOROTHY 
CARTWRIGHT 


In  The  River  of  Romance  Mary 
Brian's  soft,  feminine  voice  with  its 
charming  Southern  accent  increased 
her   fan    following   by  thousands. 


The  vitality  and 
versatility  o  f  her 
stage-trained  vocal 
expressions,  reach- 
ing their  apex  in 
Sweetie,  promise 
that  Nancy  Carroll 
will  continue  to  be 
heard  from. 


widely  contested  title  of  Best  Talkie  Voice. 

When  vitaphone  was  still  in  the  semi-experimental  stage 
Dolores  Costello  became  articulate  to  the  public.  While  her 
voice  captivated  her  fans,  many  were  conscious  of  an  accent 
that  seemed  more  theatrical  than  real.  Her  long  years  on  the 
stage  may  have  caused  her  to  become  slightly  more  oratorical 
than  is  pleasing.  In  some  cases,  stage  training  can  be  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help. 

YRNA  LOY,  under  contract  to  the  same  studio,  proved 
herself  a  .serious  candidate  for  the  title  of  Best  Talkie 
Bet  in  State  Street  Sadie,  but  Warner  Brothers  and  other 
studios  that  have  borrowed  her  have  seen  fit  to  cast  her  in 
roles  demanding  exotic  dialects.  She  has  handled  them  with 
considerable  skill.  So  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  her 
fans  to  remember  the  real  Myrna  Loy  when  she  speaks 
through  the  lips  of  Yasmini. 

Janet  Gaynor's  voice  is  entirely  expressive  of  her  person- 
ality. It  is  high,  childish,  lacking  in  both  volume  and  range, 
but  appealing  as  a  type. 

Equally  suited  to  her  personality  is  the  voice  of  Clara  Bow. 
Without  much  variety,  it  is  still  typical  of  the  parts  she  por- 
trays— flippant,  light,  expressive  of  an  average  flapper.  As 
such  it  is  by  no  means  a  challenge  for  the  Best  Talkie  Bet. 
But,  very  wisely,  Clara  is  taking  voice  lessons  from  a  stage 
actress  in  an  effort  to  improve  her  diction  and  range. 

Several  stars  of  yesteryear  had  dimmed  almost  to  obscurity 
when  the  talkies  gave  them  a  new  lease  on  life.  Gladys 
Brockwell  was  acclaimed  Best  Talkie  Bet  for  many  months. 
Rated  as  a  second-woman  and  small-part  player,  Gladys  sud- 
denly leaped  into  the  first  ranks,  making  one  picture  after 
another  as  fast  as  she  could  crowd  them  in.  At  the  time  of 
her  shocking  death  she  had  just  completed  her  first  starring 
picture  in  several  years. 

Betty  Compson,  much  sought  along  Poverty  Row,  began 
to  talk.    Today  she  is  in  demand  at  the  best  studios  and 


Greta  Carbo's  talking  debut  in  Anna 
Christie  will  reveal  an  amazing  discovery — 
a  voice  resonant,  expressive,  tinted  with 
an  accent  that  heightens  her  exotic  charm. 


commands  a  very  substantial  four-figure  salary  every  Satur- 
day. The  year  has  not  enough  weeks  to  permit  her  to  sign 
every  contract  offered  her  now.  Her  voice,  clear,  unstrained, 
of  pleasing  pitch,  is  a  logical  contender  for  the  talkie 
championship. 

Evelyn  Brent's  voice  is  likewise  clear,  and  her  diction  dis- 
tinct, but  it  lacks  strength.  Nancy  Carroll  possesses  a  highly 
expressive  voice  that  many  believe  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  star.  Not  only  has  it  vitality  and  versatility,  but  it 
long  ago  won  popularity  for  her  on  the  stage  when  she 
appeared  in  song-and-dance  numbers. 

Mary  Brian  has  always  given  a  pleasing  performance.  Now 
.she  has  suddenly  leapt  to  the  front  ranks  because  of  her  soft, 
feminine  voice  with  its  charming  Southern  accent.  In  The 
Rjver  of  Romance  it  increased  her  fan  following  by  thou- 
sands and  gave  her  an  important  place  in  the  talkie  voice  race. 
{^Continued  on  page  92] 
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Frills  take  on  new  forms  and 
make  the  trailing^  graceful  skirt 
a  highly  important  style  feature^ 


(^At  right.)  Spanish  red 
is  the  new  shade  employed 
hy  Irene  Bordoni  in  this 
taffeta  evening  gown  she 
wears  in  her  First  National 
picture,  Paris.  Taffeta  is 
the  very  newest  of  fabrics 
for  this  winter.  Silver  se- 
quins trim  the  bodice,  and 
the  skirt  has  a  circu- 
lar outline  which  gradually 
lengthens  into  a  small  train. 


(At  left.)  The  normal 
waistline  is  effected  by  a 
belt  of  rhinestones  in  this 
white  chiffon  gown  worn 
by  Laura  La  Plante,  Uni- 
versal star.  Several  tiers 
of  chiffon  form  a  short 
train  on  the  skirt.  The  en- 
tire gown  is  embroidered 
and  jewelled  with  rhine- 
stones. 


What  the  well-dressed  co-ed  will  wear  at  the 
college  prom  might  describe  this  lovely  gown 
Jeanette  Loff  wears  in  The  Sophomore,  a 
Pathe  picture.  The  bodice  of  the  frock  is  of 
ivory  satin  with  embroidered  bands  of  pearls 
and  rhinestones  while  the  skirt  is  composed 
of  many,  many  yards  of  silk  tulle. 
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Hollywood  stars  in  their  latest 
party  frocks  usher  in  the  new 
vogue  of  glowing flujfy femininity 


(At  right.")  Ina  Claire  in 
her  first  film.  The  Awful 
Truth,  wears  this  stunning 
evening  creation  done 
along  modernistic  lines. 
The  gray  sequins  blend 
into  a  deep  steel  shade.  A 
soft  pink  tulle  flounce 
lends  just  the  right  touch 
for   the   uneven  hemline. 


Lace  enhances  the  chic  formality  of  this 
youthful  dance  frock  worn  by  Anita  Page, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  featured  player.  The 
bodice  is  made  of  transparent  velvet  and  the 
full  circular  skirt  is  of  chiffon.  The  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  hip-line  makes  this  frock 
distinctly  diflferent. 


(At  left.)  Perfection  in 
the  new  silhouette!  The 
lines  of  the  frock  follow 
the  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  decolletage  is  low  and 
the  skirt  is  high  in  front 
and  long  in  back.  The  use 
of  brilliants  for  shoulder 
straps  and  ornament  makes 
a  distinctive  trimming. 
Edna  Murphy,  Warner 
Brothers'  player,  com- 
pletes this  fascinating  cos- 
tume with  necklace  and 
earrings  of  crystal. 


\Vm.   K.  Tlioiiia 
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SACRIFICIAL  ALTARS 

OF  HOLLYWOOD, 


By  DOROTHY  SPENSLEY 

Gladys  Brockwell,  a  sacrifice  to  Mod- 
ernism and  the  Speed  Age  —  a  victim 
of  the  forces  that  brought  her  success. 


IN  a  way,  Gladys  Brockwell's  sudden,  tragic  death  was  a 
sacrifice  on  the  newest  altar.  It  is  difficult  to  tear  emo- 
tionalism from  this  critical  dissection  of  what  her  death 
really  meant.  Young — she  was  only  thirty-four.  Beautiful — 
with  that  rare  beauty  of  radiant  blond  hair  furrowed  by 
sunny  waves,  and  brown  eyes.  "Seal  brown  eyes,"  her  mother 
says,  slowly,  remembering — remembering  the  exquisite  quali- 
ties of  her  voice,  her  charm,  her  wit. 

"She  looked  like  this  when  she  was  going  out  to  dinner," 
her  mother  says,  lifting  from  the  table  a  framed  picture  of 
her  daughter  in  wispy  chiffons  and  huge  airy  hat,  shadowing 
luminous  eyes. 

It  is  hard  to  set  down  the  pitiful  truth  of  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  with  the  memory  of  her  calm,  reposeful  gaze  arising 
to  obstruct  the  tragic  facts. 

Gladys  Brockwell  was,  strangely,  first  the  heroine,  then  the 
victim  of  the  Speed  Age.  As  absolute  as  the  sacrifices  of 
the  ancients  she  was  marked  to  be  cast  up  to  high  places  and 
then  destroyed  on  the  altar  of  the  newest  false  god. 

A  veritable  handmaiden  of  the  temple  Synchronization,  she 
alone,  among  the  myriad  silent  screen  aaresses,  was 
singled  out  for  renewed  fame.   Greater  fame  than 
she  had  ever  realized  in  her  crowded  life  of  the 


Gladys  Brockwell  as  she  appears  with  Thomas  Meighan  in  The 
Argyle  Case — her  last  picture  before  disaster  cut  short  the  career 
which  lay  within  her  grasp. 


Beautiful,  vivid, 
intense:  thus 
Gladys  Brock- 
well as  shown  in  this  portrait, 
which  is  her  mother's  favorite. 
Gladys  was  finely  attuned  to 
the  modern  age  which  eventu- 
ally destroyed  her. 

theatre.  The  talking  picture,  it- 
self an  audible  symbol  of  the 
Speed  Age  and  the  terrific  pace  at 
which  we  travel,  was  once  more 
to  elevate  Gladys  to  the  heights. 

At  the  moment  of  her  death, 
Warner  Brothers  were  about  to 
sign  her  to  a  valuable  contract. 

Two  days  before  she  had  nego- 
tiated with  an  insurance  represen- 
tative for  a  policy  that  would 
assure  her  mother  of  an  income 
of  $250  a  month  should  any  ill 
befall  her  only  daughter.  She  had 
paused,  waiting  for  the  film  con- 
tract to  be  signed. 

On  June  27  on  that  dark,  cir- 
cling road  near  Calabasas,  across 
the  valley  from  Los  Angeles,  the 
speeding  motor  in  which  she  was 
being  driven  by  P.  Stanley  Bren- 
non,  lurched  and  hurtled  itself 
over  a  cliff.  Rescuers  found 
Gladys  pinned  beneath  . the  car 
[Continued  on  page  97} 
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Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


It  must  be  a  joy  to  bring  tidings  of 
joy  to  Leatrice  Joy.  In  spite  of 
the  way  they  both  hold  the  bag,  the 
tidings    won't    be    heavy  reading. 

[Continued  from  Page  31] 

WHO  says  stars  don't  read  their  jan 
mail?  We  encountered  Polly  Moran 
out  on  the  back  lot  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  deeply  engrossed  in  reading  a  jan 
letter  from  a  lady  ninety  years  old,  some- 
where down  in  Tennessee. 

"She  says  she's  ninety  years  old  and  I'm 
the  swellest  star  on  the  screen,"  said  Polly, 
"Now  isn't  that  sweet?" 

WHILE  Leila  Hyams,  pretty  ingenue, 
is  forging  to  the  front  with  one  lead- 
ing role  after  another,  her  equally  fa- 
mous mother  is  also  getting  on  in  pictures. 
She  is  just  at  present  playing  a  role  at 
Columbia.  Leila's  mother  is  known  to  vaude- 
ville as  Leila  Mclntyre  of  the  famous  team 
of  Mclntyre  and  Heath. 

JOHNNY  MACK  BROWN  has  one  new 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  these 
days.  That  is  his  baby  daughter,  who 
arrived  in  the  Brown  household  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Whenever  you  see  him  button- 
holing some  other  actor  of  the  M-G-M  lot 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  is  relating  his  daugh- 
ter's latest  exploits.  According  to  Johnny, 
she  can  already  sing  and  execute  all  of  the 
simpler  tap  steps.  Johnny  has  been  loaned 
to  RKO  to  play  the  male  lead  opposite  Sally 
O'Neil  in  the  new  picture,  ]azz  Heaven. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  sets  in  Hol- 
lywood right  now  is  a  specially  con- 
structed jungle  at  the  Samuel  Goldwyn 
uudio  for  Ronald  Colman' s  next  picture, 
Condemned.  The  jungle  is  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  long  and  is  planted  with  green  bamboo 
and  other  natural  tropical  vegetation. 
Through  the  center  of  it  flows  a  river  which 
requires  200,000  gallons  of  water  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


DOROTHY  DEVORE  has  said  good-bye 
to  Hollywood.  She  is  wealthy.  So 
is  her  husband,  Wiley  Mather.  They  have 
built  for  themselves  a  palace  in  the  heart  of 
the  redwood  forests  of  California.  There, 
they  say,  they  will  spend  the  balance  of 
their  lives. 

BERT  WHEELER  has  joined  the  Holly- 
wood colony  for  good.  He  has  just 
made  a  flying  trip  back  to  New  York 
to  pack  up  his  things,  ship  his  furniture 
west,  and  settle  down  in  the  wide  open 
spaces.  He  has  been  a  popular  vaudeville 
star  for  years,  and  it  seems  pretty  good  to 
the  vaudevillians,  after  playing  long  sleeper 
jumps,  to  be  able  to  settle  down  and  enjoy 
a  little  real  home  life  for  a  change. 

GLORIA  SWANSON  is  going  to 
have  just  about  everything  she 
wants  for  her  next  picture.  Richard 
Boleslavsky,  famous  Russian  stage 
director  who  has  been  with  the 
Theatre  Guild  in  New  York,  has  been 
selected  to  direct.  The  film  will  be 
made  in  color  and  Gloria  will  have  a 
chance  to  sing.  All  the  chance  in  the 
world,  in  fact.  The  title  of  the  picture 
is  Silk.  -That's  what  it  is  now,  any- 
way. ' 


We  always  thought  Richard  Dix 
a  model  young  man,  but  here  he 
is  a  proven  soak.  But  it's  just  part 
of  the  game.  He  had  to  do  it  for 
a  scene  in  The  Love  Doctor. 


ANITA  PAGE,  whose  bosses  are  con- 
sidering  her  elevation  to  stardom  with- 
in the  next  few  months,  is  the  only  actress 
in  Hollywood  who  doesn't  drive  a  car. 
Anita's  father,  Moreno  Pomares,  fears  an 
accident  might  bring  her  screen  career  to  a 
halt. 

That's  why  Mama  Pomares  used  to  pilot 
Anita  to  and  from  the  studio.    But — 

Not  long  ago,  the  car,  with  Mrs.  Pomares 
at  the  wheel  and  Anita  at  her  side,  stalled 
on  a  street  car  track  as  a  trolley  approached. 
Mama  and  Anita  jumped  to  safety. 

Now  when  Papa  Pomares  can't  get  away 
from  his  duties  as  Anita's  business  manager, 
a  hired  chauffeur  motors  Anita  to  work. 

VIVIENNE  SEGAL,  stage  favorite,  play- 
ing the  title  role  in  the  natural  color 
film  opera.  Golden  Dawn  has  an  odd  as- 
sortment of  pets.  A  monkey,  a  parrot,  a 
baby  alligator,  all  the  natural  playthings  of 
the  children  of  Africa.  They  share  her 
dressing  room  with  her  at  the  Warner  Studio. 

WHEN  Hoot  Gibson  selected  Sally 
Eilers  for  the  feminine  lead  in  his 
The  Ramhlin'  Kid,  he  volunteered  to 
teach  her  to  ride.  And  when  he  offered 
her  the  use  of  his  own  pet  pinto,  Sally  con- 
sidered him  a  real  friend. 
Now  she's  not  so  certain. 
The  pinto,  it  seems,  was  educated  to  do 
stunts,  and  she  was  the  victim  of  one  of 
its  tricks.  Every  time  she  tried  to  mount, 
the  horse  lay  down. 

Then  she  saw  the  grin  on  Hoot's  face  anc* 
called  on  another  instructor. 

IILYAN  TASHMAN  is  a  glutton 
^  for  punishment,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Unlike  Clara  Bow,  who  is 
supposed  to  "get  her  man"  in  every 
picture,  Lilyan,  as  the  featured  vamp 
must  lose  hers. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  continuous- 
ly on  the  losing  end.'"  a  friend  asked 
Lilyan. 

"I  don't  mind  it  a  bit,"  replied  the 
actress.  "I'm  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  all  historical  vampires.  And 
losing  a  man  is  often  better  than  win- 
ning him." 


Maybe  it's  pup- 
py love,  maybe 
it  isn't.  Jiggs, 
as  the  erring 
wife  and  Buster, 
as  the  "other 
dog,"  cause 
many  chuckles 
in  the  new  all- 
canine  picture. 
Hot  Dogs. 


"Must  I  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  Madame,  by  including  you  in  the 
approaching  ceremony?    1  repeal  my  offer  as  to  your  children."  The 
Raja  spoke  with  cool  smoothness. 


The  Green  Goddess 


{^Continued  from  Page  68] 


dominions.  You  are  the  first  lady  of  your 
nation  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving." 

"Your  highness  is  very  kind,"  Lucilla  said. 

They  explained  their  predicament,  and  be- 
sought his  aid  in  returning. 

"I  trust,"  said  Crespin,  "we  shall  incur 
no  difficulty  in  securing  transportation  back 
to  civiliz  .  .  .  back  to  India." 

Civilization,  you  were  about  to  say?"  The 
Raja  emphasized  his  speech  with  a  curling 
sneer.  "Well,  why  hesitate,  my  dear  sir? 
We  know  very  well  that  we  are  barbarians." 

He  called  his  London-tailored  valet — Wat- 
kins  was  his  name — and  commanded  him  to 
get  cushions  for  Lucilla.  And  he  pressed 
his  hospitality  on  the  party.  There  was  time 
enough  to  talk  of  returning  to  India. 

IT  WAS  obvious  that  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  dismiss  his  guests.  More  than  once 
he  looked  at  Lucilla  with  an  appraisive 
glance.    She  shivered  uneasily. 

He  saw  the  paper.  When  he  noticed  that 
the  telegraphic  news  was  torn  out,  he  evinced 
surprise.  While  he  was  perusing  the  sheet, 
the  priest  acquainted  him  with  the  burning  of 
the  special  story.    The  Raja  frowned: 

"You  burned  this  on  purpose?"  he  ques- 
tioned Crespin.  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer;  "I  know  your  motive,  Doctor 
Traherne,  and  I  appreciate  it.  You  destroy- 
ed it  out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings, 
wishing  to  spare  me  a  painful  piece  of  in- 
telligence." He  smiled,  suavely  sneering. 
"That  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  but  quite 
unnecessary.  I  already  know  what  you  tried 
to  conceal.    Bad  news  travels  fast." 

He  told  them  that  the  three  condemned 
men  were  his  brothers.  He  paused  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
safety  of  his  guests  if  the  English  govern- 
ment executed  the  three  prisoners. 

"Since  the  news   has   spread   that  three 


Feringis  have  dropped  from  the  skies  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  three  Princes  of 
the  Royal  House  are  threatened  with  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Feringis'  government, 
my  people  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  you  have  been  personally  conducted 
hither  by  the  Goddess." 

They  saw  the  desperation  of  their  predica- 
ment. They  would  die  the  instant  the  news 
leaked  through  that  the  three  royal  brothers 
had  been  executed. 

The  Raja  left  them  with  the  remark  that 
he  might  soon  have  news  of  moment.  Short- 
ly afterwards  they  heard  the  click-click  of  a 
wireless  apparatus. 

"Wifeless,  by  jupiter!"  Crespin  exclaim- 
ed. His  job  through  the  wat  had  been  the 
transmitting  of  messages  in  code.  If  he 
could  only  get  his  hands  on  the  apparatus 
for  a  short  minute,  call  the -airport  at  Amil 
Serai,  and  bring  the  Raja  to  his  senses. 

"We  must  on  no  account  let  this  fanatic 
suspect  that  we  know  anything  about  wire- 
less. We  must  play  up  to  him.  If  I  could 
only  remember  the  wave  length  and  calls  for 
Amil-Serai." 

"It  will  come  back  to  you,"  Traherne  en- 
couraged. 

They  were  tense  with  excitement.  But  the 
Raja  saw  no  traces  of  it  when  he  returned. 
He  informed  them  that  his  brothers'  execu- 
tion had  been  fixed  for  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. And  that  day,  at  sunset,  would  be 
the  limit  of  the  lives  of  his  three  guests-. 
Unfortunate,  but  he  could  do  nothing  about 
it.  The  Raja  asked  them,  cautiously,  if 
they  had  knowledge  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Reassured,  he  told  them  the  buzzing  sound 
was  that  of  wireless  transmission.  Watkins 
acted  as  operator. 

Lucilla  trembled  violently.  She  appealed 
to  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Indian 
Government,  effect  the  exchange  of  his 
brothers  for  themselves.    He  was  adamant. 


A  life  for  a  life! 

An  hour  later,  she  was  ushered  into  her 
sleeping  apartment.  Turning  round,  she  was 
unpleasantly  startled  to  observe  the  Raja 
enter.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  talk  of 
her  children.  Would  he,  she  implored,  have 
delivered,  on  his  word  of  honor,  a  letter  of 
farewell  she  would  write  to  them?  He  de- 
clined. On  no  condition  must  the  Indian 
Government  be  apprized  of  their  presence 
here.    Too  dangerous ! 

HE  HAD  an  alternative  offer.  If  she 
would  come  to  him,  live  as  his  queen, 
she  would  have  her  children  at  her 
side  in  less  than  a  month. 
He  bent  over  her  eagerly. 
"Your  son,  if  you  gave  me  one,  would  be 
the  prince  of  princes;  my  other  sons  would 
bow  down  before  him  and  serve  him." 

There   came   to   her   the   vision   of  her 
children — safe — safe  in  her  arms. 
He  saw  the  imptession  he  had  made. 
"I  offer  you  life  with  your  children." 
"Yes,  but  on  what  terms?    That  I  should 
desert  my  husband  and  my  friend.    No,  no!" 

"That  is  your  answer,  madame?"  he  in- 
credulously asked,  stupefied. 

"The  only  possible  answer.  What  would 
be  the  good  of  having  my  children  with  me 
if  I  couldn't  look  them  in  the  face?" 

He  stood  in  solitary  communion  for  an 
instant;  then  he  disappeared  as  swiftly  as  he 
had  come.  Lucilla  fell  prosttate  on  the 
mass  of  richly  woven  rugs. 

THE  Raja's  first  act  was  to  summon  Wat- 
kins.  He  wrote  something  on  a  piece 
of  notepaper  and  asked  Watkins  to 
read  it.  Watkins  read  aloud:  "The  lady 
has  come  to  terms.  She  will  enter  His 
Highness'  Household." 

Watkins  askjed  what  room  she  would 
occupy.  The  Raja  informed  him  that  though 
he  was  to  send  the  message,  it  was  only 
bait  for  the  Feringis.  Watkins  would  send 
it  out  in  their  hearing,  and  if  either  of 
them  could  read  the  Morse  code,  they  would 
give  themselves  away.  He,  the  Raja,  would 
perceive  the  slightest  twitch  of  an  eyelash 
and  detect  them.  And  if  they  tried  to  cor- 
rupt Watkins  .  .  .  well,  he  had  faith  in  Wat- 
kins. The  man  dared  not  show  his  nose  in 
any  country  under  English  rule.  The  hang- 
man's noose  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  following  day,  the  Raja  turned  to  his 
guests  and  said: 

"Oh,  Major,  Doctor — Watkins  is  about  to 
send  out  a  wireless  message.  It  might  amuse 
you  to  see  the  instruments  work." 

The  message  was  wirelessed.  Crespin 
heard  the  baleful  sounds  announcing  his 
wife's  dereliction.  Outwardly,  he  evidenced 
not  a  sign.  The  Raja  was  now  convinced. 
Traherne  and  Crespin  had  realized  that  a 
trap  had  been  laid  for  them. 

With  an  ironic  salaam,  the  Raja  left. 
Crespin  darted  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
entrance  hall.  'Very  softly  he  shut  it.  Tra- 
herne tiptoed  to  the  other  door.  Thank 
heavens,  that  was  shut  too.  Lucilla  examin- 
ed the  loggia.  Then  they  gathered  together 
for  a  last,  desperate,  eleventh-hour  con- 
ference. They  must  do  something,  quickly, 
or  they  would  all  be  dead  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"Can  we  break  open  the  door?  "  Tr;iherne 
feverishly  asked. 

"It  would  make  too  much  noise." 
"Then  let's  try  to  bribe  Watkins." 


Crespin  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"But  even  if  we  succeeded,  what  good 
would  it  be  when  I  can't  remember  the  wave- 
length and  the  call  for  Amil-Serai?" 

Traherne  assured  him  it  would  come  back 
to  him.    But  first,  to  bribe  Watkins. 

In  an  adjoining  room,  the  Raja  and  Wat- 
kins  waited.  They  expected  a  proposal  of 
bribery.  The  bell  rang.  The  Raja  smiled 
and  motioned  Watkins  to  answer  the  call. 
Watkins  moved  into  the  salon.  Still  smiling 
faintly,  the  Raja  retired. 

Traherne  it  was  who  spoke.  He  appealed 
to-  the  man  on  their  common  English  blood. 
"You  surely  don't  intend  to  stand  by  and 
see  us  murdered — three  of  your  own  people?" 

"My  own  people,  is  it?  An'  you  want  me 
to  risk  my  neck  for  three  of  you?  I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  all  your  bloomin'  England." 

Money,  then !  They  had  little  or  no  cash 
on  them.  But  they  would  give  lOU's  for 
handsome  amounts  if  he  would  send  a  mes- 
sage through  to  the  Amil-Serai  Aerodrome. 
At  first  he  demurred,  then  he  accepted, 
though  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
betraying  his  master.  He  asked  two  thou- 
sand pounds — enough  to  make  a  gentleman 
of  him,  as  he  put  it.    They  gave  him  lOU's. 

"Now  get  to  work  quick,  Watkins," 
Crespin  ejaculated.  "Call  Amil-Serai,  and 
the  money's  yours." 

Watkins  went  to  the  door  of  the  wireless 
room.  He  leisurely  looked  for  his  key.  The 
others  followed.  Not  to  excite  suspicion, 
they  sat  down  in  the  order  they  had  follow- 
ed during  the  Raja's  wireless  demonstration. 
Under  their  composure,  they  were  tense. 

CRESPIN'S  frame  shook  with  agitation. 
The  button  clicked;  there  was  the 
answering'  buzz.  But  the  message  was 
not  his;  the  destination  was  not  Amil-Serai. 
So,  he  was  playing  with  them. 

They  must  get  the  man  out  of  the  way. 
He  must  not  acquaint  the  Raja  with  his  suc- 
cessful ruse. 

While  Watkins  was  still  playing  with  the 
tran,smitter,  Crespin  tiptoed  toward  him. 
Passing  Lucilla,  he  took  her  scarf  and  hand- 
ed it  to  Traherne.  He  drew  his  handker- 
chief. Lucilla  made  a  motion  of  her  hand 
to  her  mouth.    Yes,  gag  the  man  first. 

Watkins  was  chuckling  under  his  breath 
when  Traherne  deftly  jammed  the  gag  into 
his  mouth.  At  the  same  instant,  Crespin 
gripped  Watkins'  arms  behind  him,  and  tied 
them  tight.    Traherne  tightened  the  gag. 

But  Watkins  made  a  superhuman  effort 
and  freed  himself.  He  rushed  out,  closely  - 
followed  by  the  two  men.  With  tense  alarm 
Lucilla  watched.  For  a  moment,  Watkins 
eluded  his  pursuers  and  ran  onto  the 
loggia.    Madly  he  tried  to  free  himself. 

With  a  great  effort  he  succeeded.  But  just 
then  Traherne  overtook  him.  The  two  men 
grappled  fiercely,  silently.  Crespin  rushed 
into  the  scene  of  combat  by  the  edge  of  the 
loggia  railing.  Traherne  struck  Watkins  a 
staggering  blow  that  half  stunned  him  and 
knocked  him  almost  into  Crespin's  arms. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  Crespin 
seized  him.  With  a  savage  heave,  he  flung 
him  over  the  railing,  to  the  rocks  below. 

Lucilla  had  watched,  petrified.  She  gave 
vent  to  a  gasping  cry.  The  men  stared  tense- 
ly over  the  railing.  Traherne  was  about  to 
say  something.    Crespin  stopped  him. 

'Don't  speak!     I've  got  it.     I  ve  remem- 
bered the  call !  " 

They  darted  into  the  salon. 


CRESPIN  bounded  to  the  instrument  and 
began     transmitting.      Traherne  and 
Lucilla  stood  tensely  by. 

The  Raja  was  walking  leisurely  toward  the 
salon.  In  sprang  a  native  soldier,  followed 
by  excited  guards.  The  Raja  looked  grim,  as 
he  heard  of  the  finding  of  Watkins'  body. 

His  suave  bearing  forsook  him.  Now  he 
was  in  earnest.  He  would  teach  these  dogs 
of  Englishmen  a  lesson.  Not  only  death 
.  .  .  but  torture  to  boot. 

Crespin  was  still  transmitting  with  fever- 
ish haste.  They  heard  the  commotion.  It 
startled  them.  Could  they  get  the  message 
through  in  time? 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  encouraged  Traherne. 
"I'll  hold  the  door." 

Only  by  intense  control  of  will  did  Lucilla 
prevent  herself  from  collapsing. 

Traherne  held  the  door  fast.  But  gradual- 
ly, inevitably,  the  three  guards  asserted  t'heir 
superior  strength.    Traherne  was  flung  back. 
The  Raja  quickly  grasped   the  situation. 
"Ah,  when  the  cat's  away  .  .  ." 
Whipping  out  his   revolver,   he  fired  at 
Crespin,  who  fell  forward,  mortally  wound- 
ed.   Lucilla  and  Traherne  caught  him. 

The  Raja,  meanwhile,  approached  the 
table,  and  read  the  message  Traherne  had 
given  Watkins.  Holding  up  the  paper,  he 
asked  Crespin  how  much  of  this  had  got 
through.  Crespin  raised  himself  a  little. 
"Damn  you — none!"    And  he  fell  back  dead. 

The  Raja  nodded  to  his  guards.  They 
seized  Traherne  roughly  and  led  him  away. 
The  Raja  smiled  on  Lucilla  benignantly. 
"Tut,  tut!  Most  inconvenient.  And  fool- 
ish on  your  part.  For  now,  with  Watkins 
dead,  if  my  brothers  are  reprieved  we  can- 
not hear  of  it.  We  shall  adhere  to  our 
programme  for  you  and  Dr.  Traherne  tomor- 
row. The  Major  has  only  a  few  hours  start 
of  you.'" 

THE  morrow  came  too  soon.  Traherne 
and  Lucilla  were  led  to  the  Raja 
He  implored  the  Raja  to  save  Lucilla  from 
this  impending  death.  It  was  useless,  the 
suave  devil  was  deaf  to  his  pleas. 

But  the  fiend  granted  Traherne's  request 
that  he  be  given  ten  minutes  alone  with 
Lucilla.    Turning  to  her,  the  Raja  said: 

"Before  I  go.  madame,  may  I  remind  you 
of  my  offer  of  yesterday?  It  is  not  yet  too 
late.  Is  it  fair  to  your  children  to  refuse?" 
He  waited.  She  was  immovable.  "So  be 
it'"  he  muttered. 

Traherne  asked  what  offer  the  devilish 
Raja  had  made.    She  told  him. 

"He  said  in  a  month  I  might  have  them  in 
my  arms.  Think  of  it!  Ronny  and  Iris  in 
my  arms!" 

Tears  welled  in  her  eyes.  He  asked  her  if 
she  had  done  right  to  refuse. 

"Basil!"  she  exclaimed,  using  his  first 
name.  '  Why,  I  should  die  of  shame  and 
misery!  Then  my  children  would  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  this  man." 

■  Forgive  me!    But  I  had  to  ask  you." 

"Oh,  I  want  them  in-  my  arms,  Basil.  I 
want  to  kiss  them,  look  into  their  eyes — " 

"Don't,  Lucil!".,  don't!  Don't  remind  me 
of  all  that  we  are  losing.  Of  all  this  life 
might  have  meant  for  you  and  me." 

"Yes,  Basil,  for  you  and  me!"- 

He  looked  at  the  ground  an  instant,  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

"I  meant  to  have  left  it  all  unspoken. 
But  we  have  only  one  more  moment  now  be- 


tween us  and  eternity.  Do  you  know  what 
it's  meant  to  me  to  live  these  years  without 
you!  To  see  you  bound  by  ties  I  couldn't 
ask  you  to  break?" 

"Yes,  I  know.  I've  known  from  the 
beginning." 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  Basil,  we've  thrown  away  all  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  life.  We've  been 
fools,  cowards." 

"No  dear,"  he  corrected.  "Don't  call  us 
cowards.  We've  been  brave.  For  I  have 
loved  you  always." 

Suddenly  a  gong  sounded..  The  hour  of 
doom  was  approaching.  Savage  cries  broke 
on  the  air.    Pandemonium  outside! 

Lucilla  and  Traherne  held  each  other 
tightly  an  instant.  Then  they  stood  apart, 
facing  the  doorway.  A  procession  of 
chanting  priests  entered.  They  were  wear- 
ing fantastic  robes  and  headdresses.  All  ex- 
cept the  high  priest  were  masked.  The 
Raja  followed,  wearing  a  priestly  costume. 
Behind  him,  three  dark-robed  masked  figures 
moved,  carrying  heavy,  ancient  swords. 
Musicians  brought  up  the  rear.  The  priests 
grouped  themselves  around  the  throne. 

And  dominating  all,  the  image  of  the 
Green  Goddess — goddess  of  vengeance — - 
carved  grotesquely,  amid  barbaric  tracery. 

There  was  silence  for  a  space  of  time. 
Then  the  shadow — signal  of  their  execution 
— rested  on  the  barbaric  image.  The  time 
had  come. 

The  Raja  addressed  Lucilla. 

"Must  I  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  ma- 
dame, by  including  you  in  the  approaching 
ceremony?  There  is  still  time.  I  repeat  my 
offer  as  to  your  children." 

[Continued  on  Page  98] 


The  three  men  struggled  silently  by 
the  loggia  railing.  Then,  with  a 
superhuman  heave,  Watkins  was 
lifted  up  and  flung  over  to  the  jag- 
ged rocks  below. 
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T*e  BALhIES 


Balked  at  every  turn,  actors,  directorh 
and  electrical  experts  constantly  fight 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  regime  of 
the  tyrant  microphone — and  win! 

By  HENRY  MACMAHON 


THERE  used  to  be  a  slogan  out  Hollywood  way — on 
the  office  wall  of  the  main  guy  in  the  largest  studio — 
and  it  commanded  unceasingly: 
"Say  it  with  Props." 

After  you  have  been  doing  that  successfully  for  a  term  of 


A  raffish  director  made  them  say,  over  and  over: 

"Sister  Susie's  sewing  shirts  for  soldiers." 

It  wasn't  in  their  lexicon.  They  all  gave  a  succession  of 
"th's."  The  "mike"  accentuated  the  lisping.  It  made  rapid 
talk  unintelligible,  and  made  passionate  speeches  sound  just 
funny.  Chaps  and  girls  who  had  been  on  the  stage  learned 
the  requirements  much  quicker  than  the  "voiceless"  screen 
idols.  But  if  the  latter  had  even  a  parlor  singing  voice, 
they  were  in  luck.  A  song  or  two  could  camouflage  a  whole 
lot  of  "mike"  inability,  making  the  film  "with  sound," 
anyhow. 

Acting  in  a  talking  picture  is  tricky  business.  Articulation, 
diction,  pace  are  far  more  important  than  they  are  on  the 
theatric  boards.  One  of  the  funniest  things  was  the  way 
the  early  talk-comedies  "drowned  themselves  out."  The 
cleverer  the  gags  and  hits,  the  greater  the  laugh-interference 
by  the  audience  themselves!  Many  of  the  jokes  were  lost — 
killed  by  kindness.  You  heard  a  few  words,  bothered  your 
neighbor  for  the  rest,  and_  remained  in  a  state  of  exasperated 
amiability. 

Actors  and  directors  set  to  remedy  the  defect  by  "timing." 
Meaning  that  the  actor  mixes  silence  with  his  speech.  Stage 
players  had  always  done  this,  allowing  necessary  pauses  for 
laughter  and  applause,  governed  directly  by  the  "feel"  of  the 
audience.  The  talkie  actor  has  to  do  it  arbitrarily.  So  many 
seconds  after  this  laugh,  twice  as  many  after  that  climax, 
a  carefully  measured  pause  after  each  key-speech  to  let  the 
meaning  sink  in. 


Charles  Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor  in  a 
scene  from  Sunnv  Side  Dp.  Natural 
banter  is  a  difficult  thing  when  thev 
know  that  all  around  them  fiendish 
microphones  lie  in  wait  ready  to  trans- 
mit their  words  to — 

years,  it's  kinda  tough  to  have  to  turn  right 
around  and  tell  it  with  your  teeth  into  the 
devilish  little  microphone,  an  instrument 
heretofore  relegated  to  the  blatty  radio 
announcers,  happiness  boys,  and  other 
squawkers  and  shrillers. 

And  presently  you  found — if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  a  movie  aaor — you  had  to 
tell  it  both  ways!  Articulately,  to  these 
United  States,  England  and  the  British 
possessions;  in  dumb  show,  to  the  rest  of 
the  planet.  It  got  you  coming  and  going — and  in  ways  en- 
tirely, unexpected  at  that  far-off  time,  about  sixteen  months 
ago  to  be  exact,  when  the  Warner  freres  good-naturedly  let 
their  pet  director  stretch  a  brief  talkie  into  a  "feature"  and 
thereby  unwittingly  started  the  movie  revolution. 

The  pesky  contraption  gave  you  a  voice  you  hadn't  bar- 
gained for.  Better  have  the  raucous  tones  marcelled  at  once! 
Come  panic.  As  high  as  $50  an  hour  was  shelled  out  to 
teachers  for  such  "marcelling."  It  was  quickly  evident  that 
most  flapper  Hollywood — stellar  or  extra — couldn't  say  an  ess. 


— the  "mixing"  room.  This  is  Franklin  Hansen,  one  of  the 
recording  engineers  at  Paramount  Studios.  The  mixer 
controls  the  volume  of  tone  while  watching  the  scene 
through  sound-proof  plate-glass  windows,  holding  the 
destinies  of  stars  in  his  hands. 

Naturally,  rehearsal  takes  one  to  three  weeks.  Rehearsal 
of  the  old-time  silents  was  almost  negligible.  Slug-a-bed 
stars  belatedly  attended  the  studio,  hardly  knowing  what  they 
were  to  do  that  day,  and  after  brief  instruaions  from  the 
direaor  re  each  short  scene,  plunged  into  the  thick  of  it. 
A  rapid  go-as-you-please,  trusting  chiefly  to  luck,  good  looks 


and  inspiration!  This  has  been  exchanged 
for  long  hours  of  study  and  four  and  five- 
hour  rehearsals  twice  daily. 

A PECULIAR  malady  that  saps  the  new 
technique  is  "mike  -  consciousness." 
Without  cramping  your  acting  style,  you 
must  deliver  your  lines  into  a  fiendish  little 
mouthpiece  that  won't  let  you  even  half 
leave  it.  You  have  fewer  Props  (i.e.,  prop- 
erties) to  work  with,  your  space  is  cramped, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  "sound-proof"  stage 
is  like  a  Turkish  bath,  and  you  have  to  simu- 
late perfect  freedom  and  robust  action  in 
front  of  the  camera  while  your  voice  must 
be  unceasingly  directed  to  your  tyrant  me- 
chanical "listener"  not  over  two  feet  away! 
No  wonder  that  often  the  actor  fails  to 
throw  himself  adequately  into  his  part.  The 


Even  the  birds  must  re-learn  to  sing  for  the  talkies. 
Renee  Adoree  lends  a  critical  ear  while  the  violinist 
gives  a  note  which  the  birds  will  imitate,  thus  avoiding 
a  medley  of  different  keys  which  wouldn't  record  well. 

"mike"  has  got  him,  even  as  cold  and  critical  audiences  have 
"got"  the  greatest  of  Thespians  now  and  again  in  past  eras. 

And  such  tricks  that  the  "mike"  can  play  on  you!  A  dry 
throat,  or  a  bit  of  hoarseness  from  last  night's  party,  and 
presto!  the  listening  Ear  has  equipped  you  with  a  new  voice 
entirely — some  strange  utterance  that  leaves  you  aghast  and 
the  director  raging.  Neither  awake  nor  asleep  can  you  for- 
get that  odious  mike. 

After  the  talkie  the  movie  actor  must  return  to  his  old 
technique  for  the  "little  brother  of  the  talk-fest,"  i.e.,  the 
accompanying  silent.  This  latter  is  not  simply  the  talkie 
shorn  of  its  words.  It  is  a  new  work,  differirig  as  sharply 
from  the  other  as  a  painting  from  a  sculpture.  Pantomimic 


Dolores  Costello  prepares  to  record  a  telephone  con- 
versation in  Second  Choice.  "Sink!"  cries  the  direc- 
tor. The  picture-camera  and  the  phone-camera 
mechanisms  are  then  synchronized  and  the  actual 
shooting  of  the  talkie  is  on. 

action  and  "business"  with  properties  and  persons  take  the 
place  of  words,  and  here  Horatio  is  himself  again!  It's 
fast-moving  stuff  as  compared  with  the  somewhat  snail-like 
pace  of  the  vocal,  and  while  less  rich  in  meaning,  has  plenty 
of  emotional  value.  Excellence  of  the  all-around  actor  is 
that  he  is  learning  versatility.  The  screen  players,  enforced 
by  sharp  necessity,  are  no  longer  hide-bound;  they  alternate 
stage  seasons  with  studio  work.  Some  have  gone  operatic, 
many  others  vaudeville,  and  all  are  of  more  value  to  their 
bosses  because  of  the  new  tasks  they  have  taken  on. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  the  making  of  talkies  is 
simply  a  series  of  ever  new  problems  in  the  "canning"  of 
drama. 

Directors  like  Griffith,  Niblo,  Vidor,  L.  Barrymore,  Lu- 
bitsch,  and  actors  like  Fairbanks,  Lloyd,  Gilbert,  Bancroft, 
McLaglen,  Barthelmess  et  al.  devote  far  more  thought  and 
energy  to  it  than  they  ever  did  on  anything  before.  Each 
successful  picture  is  a  triumph  of  will  and  energy  against 
overwhelming  problems. 

Canned  acting,  new  style,  means  that  the  director  is  silent 
and  only  the  actors  speak.  Movie  Svengalis  and  Trilbys  must 
seek  some  other  sphere  of  activity,  for  it's  impossible  to  hyp- 
notize vacuous  "doll-babies"  through  long  stretches  of  dia- 
logue action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  actor  or  actress  using  the  "old 
bean"  constantly  invents  new  technique.  Between  rehearsing 
director  and  executant  player  it  is  far  more  a  "give-and-take" 
game  than  it  used  to  be.  There's  not  a  dull  moment  on  the 
sets  while  the  discussion  of  possibilities  of  ways  of  shooting 
a  scene  goes  on. 

THE  apparatus  for  making  talkies  changes  rapidly.  Of 
course  you  all  know  about  the  sound-proof  camera  booth. 
Well,  now  another  invention  has  arrived  which  supersedes  it. 
The  booth  has  been  discarded  for  a  wrapping  of  heavy 
blankets  and  special  silencing  mechanism.  The  camera  is 
out  in  the  open  again,  with  it's  "gr-r-r"  successfully  muffled. 

Its  hobby-horse  legs  and  white  blanketing  has  earned  for 
it  the  name  of  "Spark  Plug"  or  "blimp." 

So  rapid  do  things  move  in  Hollywood  that  now  the  use 
[Continued  qn  page  98] 
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were  hot  and  the  feeling  of  unseen  mechan- 
isms surrounding  her,  recording  her  voice  to 
send  it  into  a  shrill  screech  or  lower  it  to 
masculine  bellows  depressed  her. 

"Ready  for  your  song,  Miss  Moore?" 

ELLIN  took  her  place  in  the  center  of 
the  set,  raised  her  arms  and  waited. 
She  could  see  the  cameraman  in  his  glass 
case  adjusting  the  film.  Gorman  adjusted 
his  head-phones,  gave  the  signal  for 
silence  and  a  red  light  denying  admittance 
to  people  off  the  set  glowed  faintly  over 
the  door. 

"He's  been  away  so-o-o  long,"  Ellin 
crooned.    "That  man  has  left  me  lonely — ' 

From  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she  could 
see  Gorman  nodding  his  approval.  Delton 
made  his  entrance  and  the  song  wavered  and 
cracked  in  the  middle.  She  was  supposed 
to  stand  there  trembling,  waiting  for  him  to 
take  her  in  his  arms.  But  she  was  trembling 
in  reality  because  she  was  so  worn  out  that 
her  knees  were  ready  to  give  way  and  pitch 
her  into  a  comedy  fall. 

When  the  scene  was  completed  Gorman 
signalled  to  the  men  at  the  monitor  table 
and  the  lights  dimmed  to  their  normal  glow. 
Ellin  sank  into  a  chair  ready  to  cry  with 
relief.  The  man  at  the  monitor  table  said, 
"Playback!"  and  silence  descended  once 
more.  After  a  short  wait,  she  heard  her 
own  voice  singing  "He's  been  away  so-o-o 
long — " 

The  picture  opened  at  Sid  Grossman's 
Oriental  theater  a  month  later.  Ellin  enter- 
tained the  Levys  (better  known  as  the  Valerie 
Lanes)  Sylvia  Morgan,  the  ingenue  who  had 
rocketed  into  prominence  in  the  picture  Ly- 
ing Lovers,  Sylvia's  heavy  crush  who  was 
a  cameraman,  and  Don  Delton. 


[Continued  from  Page  35} 

As  she  entered  the  theater,  someone  handed 
her  a  sheaf  of  congratulatory  telegrams. 
Making  her  way  toward  her  seat,  she  tried 
to  picture  Gene  walking  beside  her.  If  he'd 
only  sent  her  a  word — a  short  note — any- 
thing.   Perhaps  he'd  forgotten  her. 

When  the  lights  went  on  after  the  pic- 
ture, admiring  glances  were  directed  at  her. 
It  was  good.  Ellin  Moore  was  made.  There 
would  be  a  huge  contract,  gobs  of  money — 
but  what  good  were  these  without  Gene? 

SHE  dreaded  the  prospect  of  the  party 
at  Valerie  Lane's,  following-  the  per- 
formance. She  found  that  it  was  worse 
in  actuality  than  it  had  been  in  prospect. 

After  spending  a  miserable  hour  listening 
to  prophesies  about  her  future,  Ellin  slipped 
away  looking  for  a  place  of  refuge. 

She  found  it  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
in  the  front  hall.  The  room  was  empty 
except  for  a  man  sprawled  in  a  chair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  He  looked  unob- 
trusive. Ellin  slipped  in  and  started  look- 
ing over  her  telegrams.  There  were  mes- 
sages from  people  she  had  never  heard  of, 
messages  from  old  friends  in  the  show  busi- 
ness, messages  from  friends  of  her  family, 
and,  slipped  underneath  the  others,  there 
was  a  message  signed  "Gene." 

Congratulations    knew   it    would   be  a 
success  don't  get  high  hat. 

Not  a  word  of  love — not  a  personal 
phrase.  She  crumpled  the  yellow  paper  in 
her  small  hand  and  said  "Damn  that  man." 

There  was  a  slightly  apologetic  stir  from 
the  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
"Were  you  speaking  to  or  of  me?  "  the  oc- 
cupant said. 


"I  was  talking  to  myself." 
"V'ou're  Ellin  Moore,  aren't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Secret  Sins  is  a  good  picture.  You  used 
to  be  Gene  Farrol's  partner  on  the  Keith 
circuit,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes.    Do  you  know  him?" 

"Slightly.  Haven't  seen  him  since  I  of- 
fered him  a  contract  to  do  two  reelers.  That 
guy's  funny,  you  know?    I  think  he's  crazy." 

Ellin  went  over  to  him.     "Why?  " 

"Well,  I  made  him  a  swell  offer — meant 
to  put  him  in  five  reelers  after  he'd  picked 
up  a  following — and  he  turned  it  flat  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  split  your  act." 

"You  made  him  an  offer  for  the  talkies?" 

"Oh,  no.  He'd  be  a  dud  for  sound  pic- 
tures. He'd  been  doing  that  double  with 
you  for  about  a  year,  and  the  ape  turned 
me  down  flatter  than  flat.  How  is  he,  by 
the  way?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen  or  heard 
from  him  since  I  left  New  York.  He's 
probably  well."  She  fingered  a  thread  on 
her  frock  and  bit  her  lower  lip. 

"It  must  have  been  a  quick  recovery  if 
he  is,"  Hymans  said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  recovery?" 

"Hadn't  you  heard  about  his  accident? 
It  was  in  Variety  about — let  me  see— two 
months  and  a  half  ago." 

"I  haven't  seen  a  copy.  I've  been  too 
busy  working.    W-what  happened?" 

"Both  legs  crushed,"  Hymans  said.  "The 
notice  didn't  give  many  details.  Just  said 
he  stepped  off  a  curb  behind  a  parked  car. 
A  taxi  came  up  back  of  him — bang!" 

Ellin  shuddered  into  a  compact  little  bun- 
dle of  agony.    "I  can't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

"It's  true  though.  I  expect  he'd  be  glad 
to  have  a  word  from  you." 

"I've  written  him  and  had  no  answer." 

"Probably  didn't  want  you  worrying  about 
him  in  the  hospital,  "  Hymans  said.  "He's 
a  queer  duck." 

Ellin  rose,  unsteadily.  "  Thanks  a  lot,  " 
she  said.     "I  must  go,  now." 

"You're  leaving?" 

"I'm  taking  the  first  train  I  can  get  for 
New  York,"  she  said. 

WORKING  with  Helga,  her  maid,  she 
packed  by  dawn.  She  fell  into  bed 
and  an  exhausted  sleep.  Her  train  left  at 
three  that  afternoor. 

At  ten  o'clock  liiat  morning,  she  had  a 
telephone  call  from  the  producer's  office. 
"This  is  Lynch,"  the  voice  said.  "We're 
ready  to  talk  terms.  We've  got  a  story  for 
you  and  we  want  to  start  work  right  away. 
Will  you  come  over  and  sign  the  contract?" 
"Sorry.  I  m  leaving  for  New  York." 
"You  don't  understand.  We've  gotta 
contract  for  you.  Right  here  on  the  desk. 
Just  a  scratch  of  the  pen,  that's  all.  " 

I'm  leaving  for  New  York.    I'll  be  stay- 
ing indefinitely." 
'But  listen — " 

Ellin  hung  up.  The  telephone  rang 
again.  Lynch  said,  "Now  listen  —  we've 
gotta  con — " 

"I  don't  care  if  you've  got  the  state  of 
California  wrapped   in   tissue  paper.  I'm 
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leaving  at  three  o'clock." 

•  When'll  you  be  back?" 

"I'm  not  cominjj  back." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  The  reccyver  at  the  other 
end  smacked  into  place. 

Ellin  managed  to  get  a  pile  of  back  is- 
sues of  Variety  from  one  of  her  friends,  and 
or^  the  train  she  tharnbed  frantically  through 
them,  looking  for  Gene  s  name.  When  she 
found  it,  she  was  horrified  at  its  cold  brevity. 
She  read  it  over  and  over. 

Gene  Farnol,  well  known  vaudeville 
hoofer  and  comedian,  was  injured  Thurs- 
day night  when  he  stepped  from  the 
curb  behind  a  parked  automobile  and  an 
oncoming  taxi  crushed  his  legs  against 
the  rear  bumper  of  the  parked  car. 
Farnol  was  rushed  to  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital at  Forty-Seventh  Street  and  Third 
Avenue.  Farnol's  partner  who  will  be 
remembered  as  Ellin  Moore,  recently 
left  the  team  for  an  offer  from  the  talk- 
ing pictures.  She  is  making  a  picture 
to  be  called  Secret  Sins  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  finished  some  time  in 
iNovember. 

Upon  reaching  New  York,  she  called  the 
Mercy  Hospital.  Mr.  Farnol  had  been  dis- 
charged the  week  before. 

She  called  his  old  hotel.  The  switchboard 
operator  put  her  through  to  his  room.  After 
what  seemed  an  age,  Gene's  voice  answered. 
"Hello,  you  bum,"  Ellin  quavered. 

"■Who  is  it?" 

"It's  Ellin." 

"Go  on."    There  was  unbelief  in  his  tone. 
'Tm  coming  right  up,"  she  said. 
"It's  not  really  Ellin?" 
"Sure." 

■"What  are  you  do — ' 

Ellin  hung  up  and  raced  for  the  elevator, 

GENE  was  sitting  in  a  chair  when 
she  entered.  He  was  thinner,  whiter 
and  a  little  tired  looking.  He  held 
out  his  hand.  "What  are  you  doing  here? 
A  whirlwind  shopping  tour?" 

Ellin  threw  her  gloves  on  the  bed  and 
went  over  to  him.  "Of  all  the  rotten,  low- 
down,  unprincipled  and  generally  skunky 
tricks  I  ever  heard  of,"  she  said,  "yours 
takes  the  prize.  You  get  yourself  hurt  and 
don't  let  me  know.  You  ship  me  out  to 
Hollywood  because  it's  my  big  chance  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  your  turning  one 
down  two  years  ago,  and — " 

"The  same  old  Ellin,"  Gene  said,  sighing. 
■  1  guess  I've  a  right  to  a  private  accident 
if  I  want  it." 

"You  might  have  been  killed.' 
"Aw,  it  wasn't  anything.    I  just  got  jam- 
med a  little.    I  had  a  swell  nurse." 
"'How  are  you  now?  " 
"  I'm  okay.     I'm  swell.  " 
"Stand  up." 

"What  is  this?  Am  I  on  exhibition?  " 
"Stand  up,  idiot.  " 

"  I  don  t  want  to  stand  up.  1  ain't  goin' 
to  do  anything  I  don't  wanna,  even  for 
you." 

"Gene!  "    She  stood  staring  at  him. 
'You  can't!" 

"  I  can  too,  "  he  said.     "Sure  I  can." 
^"But  you  can't  dance.    You  haven't  saved 
any  money — " 

"Is  that  so?  1  can  too  dance.  Sure  1 
can  dance.  My  pins  are  all  right,  honest. 
1  got  a  swell  booking  lined  up  right  now." 


"I  don't  believe  you." 
"Always  callin'  me  a  liar."  He  got  to 
his  feet.  He  started  humming.  His  face 
was  a  shade  whiter  than  it  had  been  a 
moment  before.  He  went  into  his  old  tap 
dance  routine.  The  pallor  spread  from  his 
face  to  his  lips.  He  finished  and  sank  into 
a  chair.    "Sure  I  can  dance,  "  he  said. 

"Gene,  let  me  take  you  away  somewhere 
for  a  rest  and  afterward  we  ll  go  back  into 
the  old  double,  shall  we?" 

"Haven't  you  got  a  contract  out  there?' 

"No." 

"What,  no  contract?    Why?  " 

"They  wanted  to  give  me  one,  but  I  was 
coming  to  New  York." 

He  reached  over  and  gripped  her  arms. 
"You  threw  over  a  contract  to  come  back 
here  because  I'd  had  an  accident?  " 

"Suppose  I'd  leave  you  alone  and  sick 
in  New  York?"  she  said.  "  How  about  go- 
ing back  into  our  old  act?" 

Gene  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
"Nope,"  he  said.  "  I  got  a  swell  single 
worked  up.  You're  takin'  the  next  train 
back  to  Hollywood,  see?" 

"You  can't  get  rid  of  me,  "  she  said. 

Gene  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Finally 
he  said,  "Look.  We  might  as  well  have  a 
showdown.  Tm  dizzy  about  a  girl.  Maybe 
I'll  marry  her.  It's  that  nurse  I  was  tellin' 
you  about.    She  takes  good  care  of  me." 

"You — you're  going  to  get  married?  " 

"Tm  old  enough.  I  guess  I  can  decide 
to  get  married  if  I  want  to.  ^ 

"Sure  you  can,"  Ellin  said  slowly.  She 
picked  up  her  gloves  and  pulled  her 
hat  further  over  her  eyes  than  usual.  "I'll 
be  running  along,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad 
you're  all  right  and  .  .  .  and  let  me  know 
when  it  comes  off.  " 

■'When  what  comes  off?" 
The  wedding." 

"Oh— that.    I'll  let  you  know,  sure.  Hope 
your  next  picture  will  be  a  success." 
"Thanks." 

"Take  care  of  yourself." 

"Yes.    You  take  care  of  yourself  too." 

"I  won't  take  any  iron  bumpers,"  he  said, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile.  He  held 
the  door  open,  gripping  the  knob.  "Be  good 
to  yourself,"  he  said.  He  watched  her  down 
the  hall  and  when  she  had  disappeared,  he 
closed  the  door  softly  and  hobbled  back 
to  his  chair.  "Gosh,"  he  said,  low-voiced. 
"Gosh,  I  couldn't  do  anything  else,  could 
I?"  and  then  he  bowed  his  head  as  loneli- 
ness engulfed  him.  The  blonde  nurse  wasn't 
coming.     Nobody  was  coming  ever  again. 

ELLIN  deliberately  did  not  think  that 
night.  She  knew  that  with  thought 
would  come  insanity.  Gene  was  going  to 
marry  someone  else. 

The  following  day  she  had  a  wire  from 
the  producers  of  Secret  Sins.  They  offered 
to  raise  by  ten  thousand  dollars  any  other 
proposition  offered  her.    She  wired  a  refusal. 

At  the  end  of  that  week,  she  had  another 
wire  from  them. 

Secret  Sins  opening  Paramount  New  York 
this  week  Will  you  make  personal  ap- 
pearance first  week  wire  immediately. 

She  wired  her  acceptance  of  that. 

Back  in  Hollywood,  Lynch  was  beating  his 
head  against  the  wall.  He  had  her  history 
raked  up  for  years  back.  He  heard  rumors. 
"The  best  we  had  in  years."  he  moaned. 


"and  she  has  to  be  in  love  with  that  Farnol 
guy!  The  poor  saps'll  get  married.  I'll  bet 
she's  married  already!" 

"Wait  three  years  and  she'll  be  back  beg- 
ging for  a  career,"  his  associate  said. 

"  I  don't  want  her  in  three  years.  I  want 
her  now." 

"Well — what's  a  few  thousand?  " 

"Do  you  mean  what  I'm  thinkin'?" 

"Maybe.    I  d  hate  to  give  you  credit." 

"All  right,  send  a  wire."' 

Ellin  had  reached  the  breaking  point  the 
night  she  opened  at  the  Paramount.  She 
sat  at  her  dressing  table  patting  layers  of 
powder  over  more  persistent  layers  of  tears. 
Helga  stood  over  her,  patting  her  shoulder. 

"Now,  now,  Miss  Ellin,"  she  said,  "you 
go  on  in  ten  minutes  and  your  eyes  will 
be  red." 

"Let  them  pop  out  and  see  if  1  care,  " 
Ellin  said. 

"'Now,  Miss  Ellin — " 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  darned  picture, 
I  might  be  happy  now." 

"  If  it  wasn  t  for  somethin  ."  Helga  said, 
we'd  all  be  happy." 
The  call-boy  tapped  on  the  door.  Helga 
shoved  Ellin  through  it.  She  walked  to  the 
wings  and  stood  looking  out  front.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  the  dancer.  He 
turned.    It  was  Gene. 

ELLIN  caught  her  handkerchief  over  her 
mouth  and  choked  in  it.  So  this  was 
Genes  swell  booking!  Doing  a  few  turns 
in  a  Publix  production  to  fill  spots  for 
headliner's  changes !     He  was  not  dancing 
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right.  His  legs  were  not  well  yet.  He'd 
had  to  take  anything — 

He  danced  off  and  ran  into  her.  Breath- 
lessly he  said:  "Gosh,  Ellin,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  on  this  bill  until  I  saw  your  name 
out  front  tonight." 

"That's  a  good  routine,"  Ellin  said. 

"Don't  kid  me.    I  know  it's  rotten." 

Ellin's  entrance  music  started.  She  went 
out  in  one  stride.  Gene  watched  her.  He 
blinked  rapidly  for  a  moment  and  swallowed 
hard.  "Gosh,"  he  said  aloud  and  fairly  ran 
to  his  dressing  room. 

He  was  nowhere  in  sight  when  Ellin  came 
off.  She  went  to  her  dressing  room  and 
wept.  Helga  tried  to  comfort  her.  "A  tele- 
gram came  for  you,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it." 

"Now,  Miss  Ellin,  maybe  it's  good  news." 

Ellin  opened  it  and  dripped  tears  on 
Lynch's  offer  to  raise  his  previous  bid  five 
thousand  dollars.    Ellin  ripped  it  across  and 


threw  the  pieces  on  the  floor.  She  started 
removing  her  make-up.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Helga  opened  it  to  admit  Gene. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement.  He 
rushed  across  the  room  and  caught  Ellin  in 
his  arms.  "Ellin  ...  I  had  a  telegram  from 
a  man  named  Lynch  an'  he  wants  to  sign 
me  for  a  two  year  contract — an'  " 

"That's — fine,"  Ellin  said,  "are  you  go- 
ing to  take  it?" 

"I  will  if  you'll  go  too." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  it?" 

"Well,  gosh,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  get 
married,  an' — " 

"And  you  want  me  to  stand  up  with  you, 
is  that  it?" 

"That's  it." 

"If  you  think,  Gene  Farnol,"  she  flared, 
"that  I'm  going  to  be  a  witness  to  your  mar- 
riage with  another  woman,  think  again." 

"Who  said  anything  about  another  woman? 
I'm  proposing  to  you." 


"To  me?" 

"Well  now,  look,"  he  said,  "who  else 
would  I  propose  to,  for  God's  sake?" 
"You  said — " 

"Aw,  I'm  an  awful  liar,"  Gene  said.  "You 
know  I'm  an  awful  liar.  I  hadda  say  some- 
thing, didn't  I?  I  didn't  want  you  to  throw 
over  a  contract  because  I  was  down  an'  out 
an'  useless.  I'm  not  much  good  now,  but — 
but  I  had  an  offer,  an' — " 

Ellin  began  to  tremble.  She  crept  into  his 
arms  and  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
"You  darned  bum,"  she  said,  "here  I've  been 
crying  my  eyes  out  and  staying  awake  nights 
thinking  about  it,  when  all  the  time — " 

"Oh  gee,  Ellin,  I'm  sorry.  Honest  I'm 
sorry.  Do  you  think  I  haven't  thought  about 
it?  Gosh,  sometimes  I  wished  I  was  dead. 
Say,  who  is  this  fellow  Lynch?" 

Ellin  pulled  his  head  down  and  kissed  him. 

"He's  a  swell  fellow,"  she  said  softly.  "I 
never  knew  just  how  swell  he  was  before." 


Lest  We  Forget 


TWELVE  years  ago  one  of  the  first  at- 
temps  at  color  was  made  in  The 
Glorious  Adventure,  a  British  picture, 
filmed  in  Prizma  process.  At  that  time  it 
was  only  possible  to  photograph  two  colors. 
A  young  man  who  had  a  small  bit  in  the 
picture  attained  some  fame  as  a  result  of  it 
and  came  to  Hollywood  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  was  Victor  McLaglen. 

BOUT  the  same  time  Charlie  Chaplin 

 was  involved  in  an  alimony  settlement 

with  Mildred  Harris,  and  was  forced  to 
hide  the  negative  of  The  Kid,  which  he  had 
just  finished,  to  keep  Mildred  from  attaching 


FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN,  who  had 
started  life  as  a  sculptor's  model  and 
won  fame  through  a  male  beauty  contest  con- 
ducted by  The  Ladies'  World,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  playing  romantic 
roles  with  Beverly  Bayne. 

IS!  1912,  the  serial  craze  which  developed 
^  some  of  the  most  popular  stars  of  the 
time,  was  started  as  the  result  of  a  news- 
paper circulation  war  in  Chicago.  The  first 
serial  was  The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn,  starr- 
ing Kathlyn  Williams,  who  has  since  mar- 
ried and  retired.  Others  that  followed  were 
Lucille  Love  with  Grace  Cunard  and  Francis 
Ford,  and  The  Perils  of  Pauline,  with  Pearl 
White,  who  is  now  living  in  Paris. 

TEN  years  ago,  James  Cruze  was  fighting 
his  way  out  of  a  hard  luck  period  which 
followed  his  sudden  elevation  to  fame  as  an 
actor  in  The  Million  Dollar  Mystery  and 
was  getting  ready  to, come  to  Hollywood. 

"ARGUERITE  CLARK,  who  is  now 
living  in  seclusion  in  New  Orleans, 
was  at  the  height  of  her  career  ten  years 
ago. 

TWELVE  years  ago,  Olive  1  nomas,  who 
had  jumped  to  fame  as  the  winner  of  a 
beauty  contest,  was  a  Ziegfeld  Follies  girl 
and  one  of  the  greatest  hits  of  Broadway. 
She  later  died  a  tragic  death  in  Paris. 


'IXTEEN  years  ago,  Marie  Dressier,  who 
'  recently  staged  a  comeback  in  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer's  Re^vue  of  Revues,  had  made 
a  sensational  jump  to  fame  as  a  slapstick 
comedian  in  Tillie's  Punctured  Romance, 
with  Charlie  Chaplin  under  the  direction  of 
Mack  Sennett. 

FIFTEEN  years  ago,  Harold  Lloyd  had 
just  established  his  Lonesome  Luke 
characterization  on  the  screen,  and  was  mak- 
ing comedies  with  Mabel  Normand. 


'Way  back  when  Corinne  Griffith 
was  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
ladder — of  fame.   Those  spats — 
oh  me,  oh  my! 


BOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  Gloria  Swan- 
.  son  was  galloping  through  riotous 
comedies  in  gingham  swimming  suits  with 
long  skirts  and  bloomers  as  a  Sennett  bath- 
ing girl. 

BOUT  twelve  years  ago  D.  W.  Griffith 
was  making  his  great  epic,  Intolerance. 
Bessie  Love  had  a  small  part  in  this  pictuie. 
Eric  Von  Stroheim,  who  has  lately  returned 
to  acting  after  establishing  a  reputation  as  a 
director,  played  the  part  of  a  Pharisee. 

ERBERT  BRENON,  who  has  just 
finished  Lummox  for  United  Artists, 
was  directing  Annette  Kellerman  in  Nep- 
tune's Daughter,  then  considered  startling — 
twelve  years  ago.  Winifred  Westover,  who 
plays  the  lead  in  Lummox,  was  not  yet  mar- 
ried to  William  S'.  Hart,  the  western  actor, 
from  whom  she  was  later  divorced. 

THEDA  BARA  was  being  publicized  as 
the  mystery  woman  born  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pyramids  and  was  posing  in  languid 
postures,  gazing  into  crystal  globes,  fifteen 
years  ago. 

BOUT  1917,  a  little  girl  named  Con- 
stance Talmadge  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered after  she  had  done  excellent  work 
in  a  picture  called  The  Mountain  Girl. 

FFTEEN  years  ago,  the  social  life  of  the 
picture  colony  centered  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  The  Alexandria  Hotel  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  stars  and  most  of 
the  casting  for  pictures  was  done  over  the 
bar  there. 

BOUT  twelve  years  ago  Heywood 
Broun  and  other  sophisticated  critics 
were  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  an  artist  and  not  a 
mere  slapstick  comedian. 

TEN  years  ago  public  interest  centered  in 
the  romance  of  Geraldine  Farrar  and 
Lou  Tellegen.  Geraldine  had  just  scored  a 
sensational  success  in  Carmen. 
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OBERT  MONTGOMERY,  a  newcomer  from  the  stage,  is  the  lucky  male 
half  of  this  intimate  picture,  a  scene  from  Untamed.    We  can't  imagine 
anything  more  alluring  than  to  hold  Joan  Crawford  in  our  arms,  nor  can 
Robert,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  firm  grasp  on  the  situation. 
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ORMA  TALMADGE  and  Gilbert  Roland  present  a  classic  example  of  love- 
making  artistry  in  this  scene  from  New  York  Nights — if  this  were  typical 
of  that  city's  nights,  it  would  explain  why  so  many  New  Yorkers  are 
always  anxious  to  stay  up  until  dawn. 


Shearer  Nerve 


threadbare  things.  Awful  days  of  touring 
casting  agencies.  Agonizing  days  that  brought 
thoughts  of  the  river.  Sickening  days  of  in- 
digestible meals  eaten  from  greasy  paper 
bags.    The  good  old  days! 

During  the  first  month,  several  of  Norma's 
hundred  and  nine  pounds  slipped  away.  But 
her  head  remained  at  its  normal  elevation — 
five  feet  and  an  inch. 

There  were  plenty  of  theatres  and,  at  that 
time,  plenty  of  movie  studios  in  New  York. 
But  for  a  girl  without  even  the  experience 
of  amateur  theatricals,  the  competition  was  as 
keen  and  cold  as  winter  rain.  It  chilled  her 
through  and  through.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  thirty  days,  however,  she  chiselled  her 
way  in  as  an  extra  girl. 

NORMA  was  "in  the  movies."  There 
were  other  atmospheric  bits.  Now  and 
then  something  that  might  be  called  a  "role," 
if  one  wanted  to  imagine.  Herbert  Brenon 
gave  her  a  real  good  part  in  a  prolog 
to  The  Sign  on  the  Door.  When  the  pic- 
ture was  shown,  the  prolog,  in  its  entirety, 
lay  on  the  cutting  room  floor.  She  worked 
in  The  Leather  Pushers  series,  and  got  a 
break  in  Christy  Cabanne's  film.  The  Steal- 
ers.^ Her  work  in  that  one  culled  critical 
praise.  But  it  brought  no  results.  It  was 
the  toughest  year  in  Norma's  life.  At  its 
end  she  returned  to  Montreal,  defeated. 

That  was  that.  She  says  that  she  had 
learned  to  recognize  the  impossible.  But 
she  hadn't.  She  never  will.  Her  ambition 
won't  permit.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  still  the  fearless  idiot,  she  again  fol- 
lowed the  fox-fire  when  a  call  came  for  her 
to  return  to  New  York  to  substitute  for 
Gladys  Walton,  who  was  ill.  When  she 
arrived,  the  star  had  recovered.  Just  one  of 
those  things.  But  a  deciding  factor.  One 
may  be  able  to  face  the  smirking  I-told-you- 
so's  of  the  old  home  town  once.    But  never 


[Continued  from  Page  21] 

twice.  Norma  knew  she  couldn't  cross  the 
Wine  and  Liquor  Line  again.  The  dice 
were  rolled.  It  was  up  to  her  to  change 
those  snake-eyes  to  a  natural. 

Back  to  the  extra  line  again.  One  of  the 
ensemble  in  the  pictures  of  Corinne  Griffith, 
Alice  Joyce,  Marion  Davies.  And  in  be- 
tween times  weary  search  for  stage  work,  and 
hours  of  posing  for  commercial  advertise- 
ments. But  even  the  Jinx  has  an  off  day 
now  and  then.  And  on  one  of  these  the  hex 
was  removed  from  Norma.  "Zieggy"  gave 
her  a  chance  to  train  with  a  group  of  be- 
ginners for  future  glorification.  She  never 
reported.  For  within  the  hour  Selznick  prof- 
ferred  a  picture  part  in '  The  Flapper.  Her 
number  was  up  at  last.  Her  theme  song 
was  "Good-bye  Broadway,  California  Here 
I  Come."  Keen-eyed,  hard-brained,  canny, 
and  a  gambler  withal  she  flogged  fortune's 
dice  for  an  unending  procession  of  sevens. 

COAST  executive  gave  her  thumbs- 
down  for  a  part  in  a  coast  production. 
And  cost  himself  a  year  of  happiness  by  doing 
so.  But  Hollywood  was  in  the  cards,  and  not 
all  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  could  keep  her  from 
the  Metro  contract  she  signed  in  1925.  In 
three  film-jumps  she  was  a  star  in  A  Slave 
of  Fashion.  Two  years  later  she"  married 
the  millionaire  phenomenon,  young  Irving 
Thalberg,  the  studio's  production  manager. 

Adversity  has  put  steel  in  her  blood.  She 
knows  what  she  wants.  And  what  she  wants 
she  gets.  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,  for 
instance.  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney.  Her 
new  one,  Their  Own  Desire.  Some  wag  re- 
marked that  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney  was 
the  first  of  Mrs.  Thalberg.  He  meant  that 
her  portrayal  disclosed  an  entirely  new  Nor- 
ma. He  was  right — and  wrong.  She  is  one 
of  those  fortunate  folk  who  are  not  con- 
demned to  type.  She  seems  utterly  color- 
less.   But  in  reality  she  is  plastic.    She  can 


Wicked  stuff  for  anyone  who  hates  retakes — Norma  Shearer  and 
Belle  Bennett  in  a  highly  dramatic  scene  from   Their  Own 
Desire,  now  being  made. 


swathe  her  own  personality  in  the  cloak  of 
any  part. 

She  never  begins  a  picture  without  hys- 
terics. She  detests  retakes.  She  won't  per- 
form before  kibitzers.  She  hates  rehearsals. 
Yet  with  the  advent  of  the  talkies  she  was 
one  of  the  first  to  say  "damn  the  micro- 
phones, go  ahead,"  and  to  sail  successfully 
the  mined  depths  of  the  sound  sea. 

ATRIMONY  has  caused  no  let-down, 
so  far  as  her  ambition  is  concerned. 
She  believes  that  the  talkies  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career.  She  is  still  a  devotee  of 
the  theatre,  a  regular  first-nighter. 

When  she's  in  New  York,  like  as  not, 
you'll  discover  her  as  I  did,  standing  in 
musing  adoration  before  the  photographs  in 
front  of  some  theatre  where  a  stage  play  is 
showing.  You'll  have  to  look  twice  to  rec- 
ognize her.  She  looks  younger  in  person 
than  upon  the  screen,  and  she  affects  slight 
disguises  for  idle  fear  that  recognition  would 
mean  disillusion  for  her  myriad  admirers. 
Not  disguises,  exactly,  but — well,  she  looks 
different,  somehow. 

She  retains  ,a  dislike  of  any  "special" 
productions.  She  attained  stardom  without 
having  appeared  in  one.  And  The  Student 
Prince  is  the  only  "super"  she  has  made. 
None  of  her  pictures  has  been  a  failure. 
None  seems  liable  to  be. 

She  is  concerned  with  every  detail  of  her 
job.  Business,  with  her,  is  business.  She  is 
punctual  in  her  appointments. 

She  has  come  to  believe  in  her  destiny,, 
continues  to  crowd  her  luck,  never  deviates 
from  a  chosen  path — even  to  the  extent  of 
always  taking  the  same  road  to  the  studio — • 
and  doesn't  hesitate  to  consult  fortune  tell- 
ers. She  uses  her  own  judgment,  however, 
about  following  their  advice.  She  is  inclin- 
ed to  "queen  it "  on  the  lot — having  won 
the  right,  but  she  is  kindly  and  thoughful 
of  acquaintances  and  dependents.  Her  sister 
is  well  married,  her  family  provided  for. 

I  HE  drives,  skiis,  swims  and  skates.  She 
is  out  of  the  dub  class  in  tennis.  A 
charming  hostess,  she  is  seldom  seen  at  Hol- 
lywood gatherings  or  in  public  places.  She 
prefers  old  songs  and  likes  apple  pie. 

Her  advice  to  girls  wishing  to  seek  talkie 
fame  is  "Don't."  But  she  adds,  "that  is,  un- 
less you  feel  way  down  deep  that  you  simply 
must.    In  that  case  no  advice  will  avail. 

"If  there  is  a  secret  of  success  in  finding 
stardom,  or  preeminence  in  any  line  of 
endeavor,"  she  continues,  "I  believe  that  it 
lies  in  rigid  self-discipline,  self-denial,  and 
stern  singleness  of  purpose.  Nothing  must 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  Main  Idea. 
One  certain  reason  for  failure  is  lack  of 
stamina.  Of  course  there  are  others.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  certain  something  called  "luck",  for 
want  of  a  better  name.  But  I  believe,  too, 
that  one  may  make  his  own  luck  good  or 
bad.  The  principal  thing  is  to  keep  try- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  odds." 

Norma  still  thinks  it  impossible  for  any 
one  of  a  million  girls  to  start  from  scratch 
and  gain  the  heights  of  stardom.  Yet  she 
was  one  of  a  million,  and  made  the  grade. 
But  perhaps  in  all  that  million,  there  was 
only  one  Norma  Shearer. 
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Talkie  Cinderella 


\ConUnued  from  Page  43} 


Her  handling  of  the  role  was  so  well 
done  that  a  long  contract  was  immediately  of- 
fered her. 

And  now  she's  been  given  a  fat  role  in 
The  Love  Parade. 

DOROTHY  ■  Lee,   now  Radio  Pictures' 
tiniest  featured  player,  was  born  in 
Los  Angeles,  May  23,  1911. 

When  she  attained  a  height  of  five  feet 
and  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  Dorothy  ceased  to  grow.  She  be- 
gan a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant 
her  body  on  the  inside  of  a  studio. 

In  fact,  she  virtually  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  FBO  studio,  now  RKO,  but  was 
never  even  able  to  get  on  the  lot. 

Finally  Dorothy  landed  in  a  singing  and 
dancing  job  with  a  stage  production  on 
Broadway.  It  was  in  New  York  that  she 
entered  the  employ  of  the  picture  company 
whose  studio  in  Hollywood  had  been  closed 
to  her. 

Bert  Glennon,  the  director,  was  seeking  a 
flapper  type  for  RKO's  Syncopation.  He 
tested  Dorothy  and  awarded  her  a  "bit". 
She  did  so  well  that  he  had  the  script  re- 
written to  enlarge  the  part. 

Then  RKO  sent  her  to  the  coast  to  work 
in  Rio  Rita — in  the  very  studio  she  had 
tried  in  vain  to  enter  so  many  times. 

DOROTHY  Jordan  is  the  answer  to  the 
exhibitors'  prayer.    She  is  the  reply  to 
the  fans'  demand  for  youth  and  new  faces. 

Dorothy  is  twenty,  but  looks  sixteen. 
She  is  small,  but  not  thin.  Wearing  high 
heels,  she  measures  just  five  feet,  two  inches. 
She  tips  the  scales  at  two  pounds  less  than 
a  mere  hundred. 

She  is  not  sophisticated.  Neither  is  she 
ingenuish.  She  is  genuinely  naive.  She  will 
be  naive  when  and  if  she  is  married  and  the 
mother  of  three  college  sons. 

She  speaks  with  a  crisp  Southern  accent. 
She  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  talks  in 
the  patois  of  that  state.  But  her  "you- 
alls"  and  "daown  South's"  are  not  the 
drawling  slurs  usually  associated  with  per- 
sons from  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  She 
achieves  the  combination  of  a  clipped  drawl. 

After  she  had  finished  high  school  she 
started  for  New  York.  She  took  her  youth, 
her  enthusiasm  and  her  voice  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Before  she  had  completed  the  Academy's 
usual  course,  she  was  signed  as  one  of  the 
merrymakers  in  the  stage  production  of 
Garrick  Gaieties.  Then,  following  the  for- 
mula which  is  so  ancient  that  it  has  become 
a  myth,  yet  which  is  so  often  true,  Dorothy 
was  "seen."  A  scout  from  Hollywood, 
looking  over  the  field,  looked  upon  her  as 
a  possible  "discovery." 

So  Dorothy  came  to  Hollywood,  and  play- 
ed the  younger  sister  in  Black  Magic.  Mary 
Pickford  saw  her  and  signed  her  for  the 
part  of  Bianca  in  The  Tatning  of  the 
Shrew. 

Then  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  heard  about 
this  young  lady  and  another  screen  test 
followed  and  then  a  long  contract. 

To  complete  the  magic  story,  Dorothy, 
for  her  third  picture,  drew  one  of  the  prize 


jobs  of  the  year.  She  is  playing  leading 
woman  to  Ramon  Novarro  in  his  first  light 
opera,  Devil  May  Care. 

NEW  type  of  extra  ■  girl  is  tugging  at 
the  fringe  of  cinemaland,  offering  not 
beauty  alone,  but  a  trained  voice  as  well  as 
agile  feet.  Girls  who  can  sing  or  dance — or 
sing  and  dance — are  in  great  demand. 

Rosalind  Charles  was  a  stenographer  in 
the  story  department  of  the  Paramount 
studios.  She  had  held  the  job  for  little  less 
than  a  year  since  her  arrival  from  Pittsburgh, 
her  home,  where  she  had  studied  singing. 
Her  sole  interests  in  Hollywood  were  in 
her  work  and  in  her  home,  for  she  is  a 
bride  of  a  few  months. 

She  was  humming  a  few  bars  of  music 
over  her  typewriter,  an  unconscious  habit 
when  Victor  Schertzinger,  the  director,  pass 
ed  her  desk.  Music  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  for  he  had  just  completed  composing 
the  score  for  The  Love  Parade  starring 
Maurice  Chevalier.    He  stopped  to  listen. 

He  asked  a  few  questions,  offered  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  and  soon  Rosalind  was  taking 
a  successful  microphone  and  camera  test. 

ARION  DIX,  also  a  former  steno 
grapher  at  the  Paramount  offices,  is 
a  beauty  contest  winner  who  has  made  good 
in  a  big  way  as  a  scenario  writer. 

Marion,  who  worked  her  way  through  the 
University  of  Washington  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper,  has  just  had  her  continuity  for 
the  all-dialogue  picture.  Kibitzer,  accepted 
and  has  been  elevated  to  a  position  on  Par- 
amount's  writing  staff. 

It  was  while  attending  the  University  that 
Marion  was  crowned  as  campus  queen  for 
two  years  in  succession.  She  was  a  member 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority  and  a  leadtr 
in  college  social  activities.  Graduating  with 
the  class  of  '26,  she  came  to  Hollywood. 

To  gain  entry  into  the  studio,  she  accept- 
ed a  position  as  a  stenographer.  A  few 
weeks  after  beginning  work  she  prevailed 
upon  the  head  of  the  department  to  assign 
her  as  a  writer's  secretary. 

In  that  capacity  she  studied  story  construe- 
tion  and  learned  the  screen  author's  craft 
from  first-hand  observation.  A  few  months 
ago  she  worked  out  the  plot  for  an  original 
story.  She  related  it  to  B.  P.  Schulberg. 
the  general  manager.  He  listened  to  the 
outline  and  came  to  a  decision. 

"You  start  work  tomorrow  as  a  script 
girl,"  he  told  her.  "I  want  you  to  see 
talking  pictures  actually  in  the  making. 
Someday,  you  are  going  to  be  a  writer." 

As  script  clerk,  Marion  worked  through 
the  filming  of  Clara  Bow's  The  Wild  Parly 
and  three  or  four  other  productions. 

Then  her  dreams  came  true.     One  day 
she  was  ordered  to  adapt  Kibitzer. 

When  Marion  first  arrived  in  Hollywood 
she  penned  "success"  stories.  Marion  now 
has  a  success  story  of  her  own  to  relate. 

YES,  the  talkies  were  hailed  as  the  big 
black  ogre  that  would  cure  Hollywood 
of  its  faith  in  Cinderella  stories. 

But  what  actually  happened  was  that  the 
Cinderellas  chased  the  ogre  out  of  town ' 


.4niui  fagr,  Mxlro. 
lioldtDyn-Marrr  Star. 


the 

SECRETS 
of 

THRILLING  BEAUTY 

hidden  for  over  50  years 

BEHIND  GUARDED 
STAGE  DOORS 

now  REVEALED 

TN  the  theatre  and  the  movies  beauty  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  success.  So  naturally 
no  star  would  divulge  her  personal  beauty 
secrets.  But  today  the  sponsors  of  these  fa- 
mous beauty  aids  used  by  nearly  all  stars  are 
free  to  announce  to  American  women 
. . .  Stein's  Beauty  Preparations  now  available 
for  personal  use. 

Five  wonder  preparations  ...  Stein's  Cold 
Cream,  Face  Powder,  Liquid  Powder,  Lip 
Stick  and  Eyebrow  Pencil  are  on  sale  this 
very  minute  at  your  favorite  store.  Each 
is  the  same  magical  beautifier  that  the  great- 
est stars  are  using  every  day  in  their  private 
boudoirs.  If  you  want  to  remove  all  chance 
from  your  make-up...  if  you  want  to  possess 
the  easy,  fascinating  way  to  vibrant  beauty, 
follow  the  lead  of  these  lovely  women.  Go 
to  any  Toilet  Goods  Counter  today,  and  ask 
for  Stein's  Beauty  Preparations. 

Unquestioned  Purity  for  Over  Haifa  Century 

stein's 

BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS 
&   THEATRICAL  MAKE-UP 

COLD  CREAM  •  FACE  POWDER  ■  LIQUID  POWDER 
LIP  STICK  •  EYE  BROW  PENCIL 

Secrets  Revealed 
in  Free  Booklet* 
Peek  into  the  very  dreseing  tooidb  of  fa- 
mous Broadway  beauties  and  UoHywood 
stars.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "From 
Behind  Guarded  Stage  Doore,"  today. 

I  ,  ^^^^^^^  Stein  Cosmetic  Co.,  Dept.  T.  S  "1 
I  51  Madison  Avenue,  New  Hfork  City,  j 

I  Please  send  my  free  booklet  "  From  Behind  Guarded  I 
I    Stage  Doors"  to  | 

I     Name   j 

j    AddresH  ^ 

I     City  State  I 

^  A  Unit  of  Stein  Cosmetics  Company.  Irtc,  | 
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Here's  a  look  at  the  actual  shooting  of  a  big  talkie  scene: 
director,  lamps,  and  everything.  It's  Alice  White  leading 
the  dancing  ensemble  in  the  Mayfield  Night  Club  scene 
of  The  Girl  from  Woolworth's,  surrounded  by  elaborate 
modernistic  settings  and  all  the  intricate  equipment  of  a 
modern  sound  stage.  We  think  it's  quite  an  oke  idea, 
all   this  ultra-modern  stuff   for  an  ultra-modern  gal. 


Winning  His  One-Man  Woman 


[Continued  ft 

fered  many  disappointments  before  reaching 
what  now  looks  to  be  its  fulfillment.  And 
it  has  come  through  the  fire  stronger  and 
more  vivid  than  before. 

After  the  return  from  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
star  and  the  young  foreign  actor  were  in- 
separable. They  went  to  parties,  to  pre- 
mieres, the  glittering  gatherings  of  the  film 
folk.  These  were  the  places  to  which 
Vivian  wanted  to  go. 

They  took  long  and  solitary  horseback 
rides  and  motor  trips.  They  sat  alone  long 
hours  before  open  fires,  chatting.  These 
were  the  things  Nils  wanted  to  do. 

Then,  just  at  this  time,  they  announced 
their  engagement. 

"I  never  dreamed  there  could  be  such  hap- 
piness," Vivian  went  on.  "I  knew  then 
why  I  never  had  married.  I  was  waiting  for 
Nils." 

Then  came  the  break.  Nils  went  to 
England  for  his  role  in  Sorrell  and  Son. 
Vivian  went  to  New  York.  The  diamond 
disappeared  from  her  finger. 

Rumors  were  afloat.  Everyone  in  Holly- 
wood claimed  to  know  the  secret  of  their 
separation.  They  whispered  this.  They 
whispered  that.  But  the  two  principals,  the 
only  ones  who  really  knew,  said  nothing. 
.  Months  later,  Nils  was  back  in  Holly- 
wood to  step  into  the  glory  of  his  first 
silversheet  successes.  More  and  more  he 
lived  alone,  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  recluse 
among  the  merrymakers  of  Filmtown. 

In  turn,  Vivian  went  to  Europe.  She  and 
her  sister,  Rosetta,  were  feted  everywhere. 
Vivian's  name  again  was  linked  with  that 
of  the'  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  linked 
with  that  of  other  men.  But  nothing  came 
of  the  rumors  from  across  the  sea. 

RECENTLY  the  two  girls  came  back  to 
Hollywood.  At  the  M-G-M  studio 
they  started  on  their  first  all-talking,  all- 
■>jnging    picture,    Cotton    and    Silk.  Nils 
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Asther  is  one  of  M-G-M's  featured  players,  j 
Their  meeting  was  inevitable.  j 

Their  reunion  was  so  natural,  so  simple,  ! 
it  seemed  almost  like  fiction.  { 

Vivian  stood  in  the  doorway.  Nils  saw 
her.  Without  a  word  he  opened  his  arms. 
She  rushed  into  them. 

"I  have  been  waiting  two  years  for  this 
moment.  Nils,"  she  told  him. 

"We    shall    never    be    separated  again, 
dearest,"  he  replied  as  they  kissed. 

"All  the  members  of  my  family  are  one- 
man  or  one-woman  people,"  Vivian  ex- 
plained to  me.  "None  of  us  has  ever  been 
divorced.  When  we  marry,  we  stay  mar- 
tiied.  Neither  Rosetta  nor  I  ever  have 
married — Rosetta  because  she  has  not  yet 
found  the  right  man ;  I  because  I  did  not 
have  Nils. 

"This  separation  has  been  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  both  of  us.  We  have  had 
time  to  think.  We  understand  each  other 
better  now.  We  shall  be  able  to  meet  on 
grounds  of  common  understanding. 

"I  like  gaiety  and  good  times.  Nils  likes 
seclusion  and  quiet.  So  we  have  arranged  to 
combine  the  two. 

"We  will  go  on  with  our  professional 
careers.  Someday  we  shall  visit  Sweden. 
Perhaps,  someday,  we  shall  live  there,  in 
Nils'  own  country.  One  never  knows  what 
the  years  may  bring.  But  for  the  present, 
California  is  to  be  our  home." 

Rosetta  beamed  upon  her  sister. 

"Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known.  Nils 
IS  the  only  one  Rosetta  has  approved  of 
my  marrying.  We  both  are  happy  in  having 
a  man  to  whom  we  can  turn  for  advice. 
The  two  of  us  have  depended  upon  our- 
selves for  so  long  a  time  that  we  are 
luxuriating  in  the  roles  of  clinging  vines." 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  Vivian  and 
her  Nils  go  to  the  altar. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Vivian  is  a 
one-man  woman ! 


STUDIO  CLtMPSES 


PATHE  STUDIO  has  been  called  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  Hollywood, 
The  touches  of  hospitality  suggested  by 
the  negro  attendant  at  the  colonial  entrance 
and  the  old  Spanish  gardener  who  is  a 
descendant  of  California's  first  governor  are 
evident  throughout  the  lot. 

An  office  where  a  newspaper  writer  is 
interviewing  a  director,  writer  or  actor,  is 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  hold  anywhere  from 
five  to  ten  additional  people  who  strolled  by 
and  stayed  to  add  their  bit  to  the  talk. 
Here's  a  sample: 

The  voice  of  Robert  Armstrong  floats  out 
into  the  hallway  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment. That  young  man  who  made  the  as- 
tounding success  with  his  prize  fighter  role 
in  Jimmy  Gleason's  comedy,  Is  Zal  so,  is 
being  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  talking 
pictures. 

Armstrong  interrupts  himself  in  his  soli- 
loquy on  synchronization  to  bellow  out  into 
the  hallway.  He  has  heard  a  familiar  voice 
and  calls  its  owner  in. 


IT  IS  Monte  Brice,  who  has  just  finished 
making  talking  comedies  with  Buck  and 
Bubbles,  colored  vaudeville  team. 

Brice  leans  weakly  against  the  door  jamb 
and  moans.  He  pulls  a  typed  slip  of  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  anxiously  scans  the 
horizon  of  the  section  labeled  "Tuesday." 

"Thank  God!  Tomorrow  I'm  going  to 
be  a  big  lamb  chop  boy  and  I  can  hardly 
wait.  All  I  had  today  was  several  sprigs 
of  celery,  a  gentle  spraying  of  grapefruit, 
seven  slices  of  a  cucumber  and  a  tomato 
sliver." 

"You're  suffering  from  your  own  stupid- 
ity," retorts  Armstrong.  "Now  me,  I  look- 
ed at  that  slip  and  interpreted  the  third  item 
as  "seven  sliced  cucumbers."  Everything  is 
just  a  matter  of  interpretation — " 

"What,"  Armstrong  is  asked,  "are  you 
doing  with  an  18-day  diet  menu?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  Bob  replies,  "it  is  like 
this.  When  Monte  was  so  nice  about 
giving  me  a  copy,  I  thought  I  ought  to  show 
I  appreciated  it  by  using  it." 


GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 
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HOW  TO  ORDER 
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seleetinii  cimics  on  10  Dii.vs" 
Free  Trial.  No  CO.  I>.  to  pa.v 
oil  arrival.  After  full  c.vamina- 
lion  and  free  trial,  pay  balance 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    If  not 
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How  Would  YOU 
like  to  be  In  the 
M  O  V  I  £  S  ? 


IJke  you,  I  wanted  to  g«t 
Into  the  Movies.  I  wanted 
fame — fortune,  I  was  un- 
derdeveloped. Knew  t  h • 
directors  would  not  accept 
me.  But  Physical  Culture 
got  me  into  moving  pictures. 
It  can  do  the  tame  for  you. 


MOVIE  CONTRACT 
GUARANTEED 

TO  CONTEST  WINNERS 


rou  never  saw  a  scrawny,  puny  movie  star.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  talent  or  beauty  you  have,  you  can't 
succeed  unless  you're  physically  fit.  I  worked  out  a 
system  that  buUt  me  up — won  me  my  first  contract. 
I  got  Into  big  money  qutckl  SuccessI  Now  I'll  give 
you  the  same  training.  Give  you  your  big  opportunity 
and  a  marvelous  body  besides.  Producers  are  now 
demanding  new  faces — and  recording  voices.  To  sup- 
ply the  mmlesr  with  the  best  possible  material,  I  am 
going  to  hold  another  of  my  famous  contests  among 
my  pupils.    The  best  of  them  will  be  given  a 

FREE  TRIP  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

including  a  visit  to  the  big  studios.  Personal  Intro- 
duction to  stars  and  directors,  a  Free  Screen  Test, 
and  a  GDAHANTEED  CONTRACT  TO  ACT  IN  THE 
MOVIES,  All  without  a  penny  of  cost  to  you — 
entirely  at  my  expense.    Think  of  Itl 

BONOMO 

develops  eMovle  Stars 

Many  stars  such  as  Milton  Sills,  Reginald  Denny, 
Herbert  RawUnson,  Laura  La  Plante,  Barbara  Worth 
and  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  have  been  my  pupils.  Do  you 
want  the  same  training  they  took?  Do  you  want  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps?  Surely  you've  seen  me  in 
some  of  my  big  pictures:  "The  Great  Circus  Mystery." 
"The  Golden  Stallion."  "Sea  Tiger,"  (with  Milton 
Sills),  "King  of  Kings,"  "Chinatown  Mystery," 
"Noah's  Ark."  and  many,  many  others. 

My  wonderful  Physical  Culture  Course  produces  maf- 
velous  results.  It  can  give  yon  that  perfect  Ijody  you 
want.  My  training  has  landed  players  their  first 
Jobs.  Also  develops  the  throat,  chest  and  lungs  to 
give  you  a  pleasing  voice. 

Ramon  DeBurgot 

of  Now  York 
City,  a  former 
contest  winner.  I 
got  him  his  con- 
tract. 

MIsi  Anna  SIno- 
,  zlch,  ofBraeholm. 
West  Virginia,  rt'- 
>ent  pnntest  win- 
ner of  a  movie  Contract  llirough  taking  my  course. 

The  winners  of  my  contest  were  chosen  by  the  following 
judges:  Carl  Laenunle,  Jr..  Harry  H.  Zehner,  Louise 
Fazenda,  Syd  Grauman,  Fred  Datlg,  Virginia  Vallle, 

SEND  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 

Let  me  send  you,  absolutely  free,  my  big,  beautifully 
Illustrated  book.  Fully  explains  how  I  train  the 
stars.  Now  you  can  have  tfili  tame  training.  What 
I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you. 

Be  strong,  muscular,  alert,  full  of  pep.  MEN — ^I'll 
make  a  real  HE-man  out  of  you.  Give  you  big 
muscles,  massive  strength.  WOMEN — my  special 
course  for  women  will  give  you  a.  beautiful  figure, 
grace,  charm,  health.  Be  admired  and  envied.  The 
screen  is  like  life  In  general.  You  can  succeed  if 
you  are  physically  fit.  Let  me  give  you  real  health 
and  your  Big  Opportunity  In  the  Movies. 

MANY  CASH  PRIZES,  ALSO 

NOW — Write  today  I  Before  you  do  anything  else, 
fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  cost  you  only  a 
stamp  to  find  out  about  this  wonderful  opportunity. 
And  it  may  mean  your  whole  future.  Remember, 
I  QUAKANTEE  every  single  promise  I  make. 

Fill  Out  and  MaU  Coupon  Now 


BONOMO—  514Warner  Brothers  BIdg.,  Hollywood  Calif. 

I  am  Interested  in  your  Physical  Culture  Course,  A 
FREE  TRIP  TO  HOTJiYWOOD.  Screen  Test  and 
GUARANTEED  CONTRACT  in  the  movies.  Without 
obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK. 


Footlights    and  Fools 
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-Age- 


Address  or  P.  O.  Box- 
City—  
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"I  had,  but  I  forgot,"  Jimmy  said  sul- 
lenly. 

"Did  you  telephone  Chatham  8814  at  nine- 
forty?" 

Jimmy  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he 
admitted  finally.  "It  was  a  personal  call. 
I  was — I  was  making  a  bet  on  a  horse  race, 
and  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know.  That 
was  it.    You  can't  hang  a  guy  for  that." 

Pyne  nodded.  "That  explains  it  all,"  he 
said.  "I  can  see  that  you're  innocent.  I'll 
have  the  charges  withdrawn  immediately." 

Fifi  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Even  to 
her  ears — loving  Jimmy  as  she  did — his  ex- 
planation had  seemed  faulty  and  far  from 
convincing,  yet  Pyne  accepted  it  readily  and 
had  picked  up  his  hat.  "I'll  be  going  along," 
he  said.  "Don't  worry.  Miss  d'Auray,  it'll 
be  all  straightened  out." 

"I — I  can't  thank  you  enough,"  Fifi  said, 
and  her  voice  trembled. 

Pyne's  calm  smile  was  not  a  huge  suc- 
cess. "Consider  it  a  closed  matter,"  he 
said. 

Jimmy  swaggered  up,  "Listen,  Pyne,"  he 
said,  "as  long  as  we're  getting  things  clear- 
ed up  around  here,  I'd  like  to  put  in  my 
two  cents.  I  don't  like  your  sending  Fifi 
flowers  and  notes.    I  wish  you'd  stop  it." 

"I  think  that  is  Miss  d'Auray's  buyiness," 
I'yne  said,  stiffening. 

"Yeh?"  Jimmy  sneered.  "Well,  I  guess 
a  man's  got  a  right  to  make  it  his  business 
when  another  guy's  paying  attentions  to  his 
wife!"  He  turned  and  walked  away  leaving 
them  facing  each  other. 

Pyne  looked  at  her.     "Is  it — true?" 

She  nodded  dully.  "The  police  were  after 
him.  I  had  to  hide  him — maybe  for  days — 
until  I  could  prove  his — innocence."  She 
put  her  hand  on  Pyne's  arm.  Like  a  little 
child,  she  said,  "He's  guilty,  isn't  he?" 

Pyne  hesitated,  staring  down  at  her.  She 
tugged  at  his  coat-sleeve.  "Please  tell  me — 
it's  only  fair  that  I  should  know." 

"The  man  he  telephoned — Joe  "Walker — 
has  been  identified  as  the  man  he  passed  the 
bonds  to.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss 
d'Auray." 

"You  believe  me  when  I  say  I  thought  he 
was  innocent?"  she  choked. 

"I'd  believe  anything  you  said,"  he  said 
impulsively.  "From  your  lips,  the  worst 
lie  would  seem  to  be  the  truth.  I  would 
alway  believe  you — Fifi,"  and  he  turned 
and  hurried  from  the  apartment. 

FIFI  turned  and  looked  at  Jimmy.  His  old 
cocksure  manner  had  returned.  He  was 
once  more  cock  of  the  walk.  She  went 
over  to  him,  "Jimmy,"  she  said,  "you're 
guilty," 

"That's  a  fine  one,"  Jimmy  chuckled. 
■"Why,  even  Pyne  admitted  I'm  innocent." 

"Don't  lie,  Jimmy.    I  know.'' 

"I'm  not  lying,  baby.  Do  you  realize  that 
this  is  our  wedding  night  an'  I  haven't  even 
kissed  the  bride?" 

"You're  not  going  to,"  Fifi  said  steadily, 
"This  is  the  end.  I  trusted  you — and — 
worried  over  you — and  1  find  out  now  that 
you're  nothing  but  a  no  good  and  never  will 
be  anything  else,  Jimmy.  I  wish  you'd  go 
away.    I  never  want  to  see  you  again," 


"Yeah,  I  gotta  run  down  an'  see  a  fellow 
about  a  dog,"  Jimmy  said,  grinning.  He 
slapped  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
paused  in  the  doorway,  "I'll  be  back  soon, 
baby.  By  the  time  you're  back  from  the 
theater,  you'll  be  in  a  better  humor.  And — 
I'll  be  all  moved  in.  " 

Fifi  closed  the  door  softly  and  leaned 
against  it.  She  said  against  the  panel,  "Good- 
bye, Jimmy  boy." 

She  called  her  maid.  "Josephine,"  she 
said,  "when  Mr.  Willet  comes  back,  I  am 
not  in  to  him,  ever — do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Fifi." 

"Telephone  Mr.  Pyne  that — that  I  will 
expect  him  after  the  show.  No — tell  him 
that  I  want  very,  very  much  to  see  him 
after  the  show  if  it  is  convenient.  ' 

"Yes,  Miss  Fifi." 

"Order  the  car.  It's  time  to  go  to  the 
theater." 

"But  your  dinner.  Miss?" 

"Never  mind,  Josephine.  I'll  have  that 
— later.    "With  Mr.  Pyne." 

Fifi  and  Gregory  Pyne  had  much  to  tell 
each  other  that  night — but  very  little  that 
wasn't  some  variation  of  "I  love  you."  And 
Fifi  reveled  in  the  security  of  his  loving 
aims  about  her. 


Talkie  Love  and  Lovers 


{Continued  from  Page  20} 

'HILE  the  importance  of  words  in 
love  .scenes  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated,  it  is  not  by  words  alone  that  the 
talkie  love  scene  surpasses  its  old-fashioned 
silent  cousin.  The  sigh,  the  murmur,  the 
whispered  endearment,  the  half-sob  and  swift, 
deep  breathing — all  these  and  many  more  of 
love's  snbtle  aids  and  means  are  the  tools  of 
the  talkie,  and  serve  to  make  the  Jove  scene 
memorable  through  its  genuine  portrayal  of 
what  actually  happens  when  humans  experi- 
ence the  greatest  emotion  of  all.  Even  the 
upsetting  of  a  tumbler,  the  brushing  of  silken 
garments  along  a  corridor,  the  creak  of  stairs 
under  an  eager  footstep — these  things  can  and 
do  have  their  place  high  on  the  list  of  the 
most  tensely  dramatic  moments.  Such  things 
would  have  gone  unnoticed  in  the  silent 
movies,  and  by  just  that  much,  the  silent 
movies  suffered  the  loss  of  authenticity,  of 
being  believable. 

Yes,  the  greatest  school  has  opened,  train- 
ing millions  in  the  greatest  subject:  how  to 
make  love.  The  silent  screen  has  influenced 
our  clothes,  our  habits,  even  our  opinions.  The 
talking  screen,  with  lessons  in  humanity's 
chief  interest,  will  certainly  influence  the  re- 
lations of  men  with  women,  and  may  de- 
termine the  love  of  the  future. 


Don't  Mi8S  It! 

With  its  wealth  of  talkie  topics,  news, 
gossip,  personalities  and  developments, 
and  with  its  brilliant  array  of  Talkie 
Town's  latest  and  finest  photographs,  the 
second  issue  of  TALKING  SCREEN  is  an 
event  no  modern-minded  fan  will  want  to 
miss.      Watch  for  it  at  your  newsstand. 
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Facing  the  Music 


{Continued  from  Page  39] 

tour.  Not  on  the  big  time — it  wasn't  that 
good — but  on  a  Chautauqua  circuit.  Buddy 
claimed  to  enjoy  the  traveling  from  town  to 
town,  but  the  next  summer,  rather  than 
sign  up  with  the  circuit  again,  he  joined 
a  group  of  his  pals  sailing  on  a  cattle  boat 
for  Spain.    He  brought  his  sax  along. 

Buddy  must  have  known  that  talking 
pictures  were  to  come.  He  learned  to  play 
all  the  wind  instruments  and  the  piano  be- 
sides. 

"I'm  not  so  hot  on  the  piano  just  yet," 
he  confessed  to  me,  "but  give  me  time.  I 
took  one  of  those  'ten  easy  lessons'  courses 
and  it  wasn't  bad  at  all.  I  sounded  all 
right  in  Close  Harmony,  didn't  I?" 

1  had  to  admit  in  all  sincerity  that  he  did. 

I BELIEVE  music  will  make  you  Jo 
anything,"  he  continued.  "Just  finJ 
the  right  tune  and  you  drift  into  any  mood 
desired.  Why,  without  my  calling  attention 
to  it,  you  know  how  dull  and  long  drawn 
out  a  picture  is  without  music.  Before  the 
talkies  a  movie  always  was  much  more  en- 
joyable in  a  large  theatre  because  there  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  stirring  symphony 
orchestra  and  your  emotions  were  handled 
according  to  the  scene  being  shown.  In  the 
small  theatre  this  wasp't  possible.  A  lot 
was  lost  without  musical  accompaniment. 
The  talkies  did  away  with  all  that.  Now 
you  get  musical  accompaniment  whether  the 
theatre  is  large  or  small.  People  are  car- 
ried away  by  films  more  than  ever  before. 

Dean  Boggs,  Buddy's  former  college  class- 
mate and  present  roommate  in  Hollywood, 
will  tell  you  it's  many  a  musical  evening 
they've  spent  in  the  living  room  at  home. 
Buddy  with  his  sax,  and  Dean  at  the  piano. 

Versatile  Buddy !  What  was  once  his  live- 
lihood is  now  his  hobby. 


Suppress  Agents 
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no  one  to  spike  it.  Thus  .  .  .  wuxtry!  head- 
lines! four  column  cuts!  And  type  enough 
to  win  a  war  if  melted  down  to  bullets. 
And  to  top  it  off,  an  editorial  in  the  paper. 

That  time  when  John  Barrymore  swopped 
punches  with  the  Selznick  youth,  the  story 
broke  first  in  New  York,  and  didn't  dribble 
back  to  Hollywood  for  days,  although  the 
melee  took  place  within  five  minutes  of  the 
newspaper  offices  and  was  practically  wit- 
nessed by  reporters.  The  story  of  the 
Donnybrook  staged  by  John  Considine  and 
Herbert  Breiion  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
over  a  lady  hasn't  been  written  yet. 

Like  the  biggest  fish,  the  best  stories  al- 
ways get  away.  The  minnows  are  served  up 
for  breakfast.  But  the  sharks  are  loosened 
from  the  barbed  harpoon  of  type,  and  per- 
mitted to  slip  away  into  the  deep  waters  of 
forgecfulness.  And  always  just  around  the 
Corner,  you'll  find  the  suppress  agent.  Suave 
und  smiling.  With  drink  for  the  dry.  A 
favor  here.  Promise  there.  A  hinted  threat 
where  back-slaps  fail.  Mum's  the  word. 
Sileiice  is  golden.     In  more  ways  than  one. 


Abu; /re  DRAWS 
tfie  things  he  wants 

OOK  at  drawing  No.  1  above.  Then  compare  it  with  No.  2  and  note  the 
improvement  Federal  School  training  has  made  in  the  work  of  Art  Nelson. 
Before  he  studied  drawing  with  the  Federal  Schools,  he  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor's assistant  at  $18.00  a  week.  Today  he  has  a  fine  position  in  the  work 
he  enjoys  at  $75.00  a  week.  He  says,  "The  Federal  Schools  made  this  possible 
through  their  training  and  co-operation,  as  I  had  only  average  ability  before 
enrolling  as  a  student."  Mr.  Nelson  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  young  people 
making  good  money  because  of  Federal  training. 

Opportunities  for  artists  have  never  been  better.  Magazines  and  news- 
papers buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like 
to  draw,  let  your  talent  make  your  living. 

The  Federal  School  of  Illustrating  has  taught  hundreds  of  successful  stu- 
dents. That  is  because  its  methods  of  instructions  are  right.  Over  fifty  famous 
artists  contribute  exclusive  lessons  and  drawings  to  the  Federal  Course.  They 
tell  you  their  methods  in  a  clear  understandable  way.  The  subjects  include  il- 
lustrating, cartooning,  lettering,  poster  designing,  window  card  illustrating,  etc. 
They  are  easy  to  learn  the  "Federal  Way" — at  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Have  Your  Drawing  Talent  Tested 

If  you  like  to  draw,  you  may  have  the  free  criticism 
and  analysis  of  your  work  by  sending  for  our  free  Voca- 
tional Test  Chart.    We  will  send  with 
it  our   free  book, 
"A  Road  to  Bigger 
Things,"  which  ex- 
plains illustrating 
as     a  profession. 
Nelson    got  his 
start  sending  for  it. 
This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity— g  rasp  it. 
Fill  out  the  coupon 


now. 


L/of  Illustrating 


Federal  School  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
12499  Federal  School  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "A  Road  to  Bigger  Things,"  together  with  Vocational 
Test  Chart. 
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lORONA 


LOWEST  PRICE  tVtK  UhhtKtu 


How  Janet  Chose 


HERE'S  your 
chance  to  own 
that  brand  new  Genuine 
Model  3  Corona  you've 
wanted — on  the  easiest 
terms  ever  offered  —  at 
LOWEST  PRICE  ever  offered! 
Complete  in  every  detail;  back 
spacer,  etc.,  MANUFACTURE 
ER'S  GUARANTEE,  Recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  the  finest,  strongest, 
sturdiest,  portable  built.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  these  splendid  machines  available.  To  get 
one,  you  must  act  nowl 

Yours  for  10  Days  FREE— 
Send  No  Money 

Experience  the  joy  this  personal  writing  portable 
typewriter  can  give  you  I  Use  it  10  days  free!  See  how 
easy  it  ig  to  run  and  the  splendidly  typed  letters  it 
turns  out.  Ideal  for  the  office  desk,  home,  traveling. 
Small,  compact,  light,  convenient.  Don't  send  out  let- 
ters, reports,  bills  in  poor  handwriting  when  you  can 
have  this  Corona  at  such  a  low  price  or  on  such  easy 
terms.  Remember  these  are  bratM,  n«io  machines  right 
out  of  the  Corona  factory. 

Carrxinu  Case  Included 

Special  Xma^  TacKage 

Leatheroid  carrying  case,  oiler.  Instructions  free  on 
this  offer.  Send  no  money— just  the  coupon.  Without 
delay  or  red  tape  we  will  send  you  the  Corona.  Try  it 
10  days.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us  only  $2— then 
$3  a  month  until  our  special  price  of  $39.90  Is  paid. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  This  offer  may  never  be 
repeated.  Mail  coupon  now. 


MONEY  SAVED 

By  Using  This  Coupon 


Sndth  Tjrpewrlter  Sales  Corp. 

[Corona  Division} 
469  E.  Otalo  St.,  Chicago,  Dept.  c-s» 


until  th«  $87.90  b.IaiiceofS39.90  price  i.  paid;  the  tlti.torenuln 
with  you  Qntll  thm.  I  am  to  bar.  10  dar.  to  trr  th.  typewriter.  If 
1  decide  Dot  to  keep  It,  1  will  repack  and  retom  to  exprea.  atfent. 
wlio  will  return  my  92.  Toa  ar«  to  ffiye  your  atandard  gnarantaa. 


Free  Saxophone 

Book'^Ji"ra^,r''io 

ibout  SaJto- 
Write  for  copy. 


[Continued  from  Page  69] 


whose  only  wealth  was  his  weekly  pay  as 
a  newspaper  critic. 

Herb  had  a  plan.  He  too,  would  become 
a  screen  notable.    Then  they  would  wed. 

Herb  quit  his  job  on  the  Times  and  signed 
a  contract  as  an  actor  in  the  Trail  of  'gS. 

Meanwhile,  Janet  and  Charlie  were  thrown 
much  into  one  another's  company.  There 
were  personal  appearances  together.  They 
were  the  joint  honored  guests  at  social  func- 
tions in  celebration  of  their  new-found  glory. 

What,  then,  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  fall  in  love.' 

Herb  Moulten,  lonesome  and  ill,  eventual- 
ly returned  to  Hollywood  to  find  all  his 
plans  for  the  future  blasted. 

T  wasn't  very  long  afterwards  that  Janet 
and  Charlie  decided  they  would  go 
through  life  together  with  all  the  sweet 
romance  that  they  gave  theatre-goers  through 
their  portrayals  in  Sei'enth  Heaven.  Then 
they  had  a  spat. 

And  then  Janet  met  Lydell  Peck,  son  of 
a  very  wealthy  and  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney,  himself  a  member  of  the  bar 
and  socially  prominent  both  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  practices,  and  in  Oakland,  across 
the  bay,  where  the  family  estate  is  situated. 

It  was  last  fall  that  Janet  whispered  to 
her  intimates  that  she  was  engaged  to  him. 

"But,"  she  warned  them,  "don't  let  it  leak 
out.  I  don't  want  any  publicity  until  we 
are  actually  married.  You  remember  what 
happened  after  my  engagement  to  Herb  was 
announced." 

And  It  wasn't  long  afterward  that  Janet 
split  with  Lydell.  Janet  and  Charlie  had 
worked  together  in  another  picture  and  once 
more  they  became  engaged. 

In  fact  everything  was  about  set  for  the 
wedding.  The  preacher  had  been  engaged, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Rheba  Crawford, 
"Angel  of  Broadway,"  who  was  conducting 
an  evangelistic  campaign  in  a  church  in  the 
fashionable  Wilshire  Boulevard  district  of 
Los  Angeles. 

However,  the  wedding  never  took  place. 
Janet  had  re-engaged  herself  to  Lydell  Peck. 


And  she  remained  so — until  she  and 
Charlie  were  cast  opposite  one  another  in 
Sunny  Side  Up — their  most  recent  and  per- 
haps their  last  co-starring  vehicle. 

They  spent  their  days  before  the  cameras, 
making  love  for  the  benefit  of  their  public. 
They  spent  their  evenings  on  the  porch  of 
Janet's  home,  making  love  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves.  Once  again  they  were  be- 
trothed. 

HOLLYWOOD  never  gazed  upon  a 
happier  man  than  Charlie  Farrell  at 
this  moment.  All  the  diiTerences  that  had 
cropped  up  between  Janet  and  himself  had 
been  ironed  out.  There  could  be  no  more. 
Charlie's  mother,  who  was  here  from  the 
East  on  her  semi-annual  visit  to  him,  was 
elated — her  only  son  now  was  sure  he  had 
won  the  thing  he  wanted  most  in  life. 

But  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  most  recent 
engagement  of  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charlie 
Farrell,  she  telegraphed  Lydell  Peck  that 
she  was  coming  to  Oakland  to  become  his 
wife. 

It  was  less  than  two  months  previously 
that  Charlie  and  I  sat  on  a  desk  in  the  Fox 
Studio  offices  discussing  ideal  girls  and  love. 

Charlie  had  this  to  say: 

"There's  a  charm  and  a  sweetness  to  those 
big,  soft  brown  eyes  of  Janet.  A  fellow 
can't  help  being  at  his  best  when  he  is 
playing  opposite  such  a  girl.  The  greatest 
effort  of  my  career  went  into  the  making  of 
Seventh  Heaven  and  it  was  Janet's  eyes  that 
urged  me  on." 

I TALKED  with  Charlie  again  two  nights 
before  Janet  married  Lydell.  It  was  at 
the  railroad  station.  Charlie  was  leaving  for 
the  East. 

But  Charlie's  a  gentleman.  He  didn't 
have  much  to  say,  and  most  of  that  he  told 
me  in  confidence. 

He  did  admit,  however,  that  the  chances 
were  a  thousand  to  one  against  Janet's  and 
his  ever  again  playing  in  the  same  picture. 

One  can  only  guess  what  Janet's  cIiokc 
meant  to  him. 


Who's  the  Best  Talkie  Bet? 
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T™«  SAXOPHONE 

Easiest  of  bU  wind  instruments  to  play  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  In  one  hour,  you 
can  learn  the  scale.  In  two  weeks  play  popu- 
lar music.  In  90  days  you  should  be  able  to 
take  your  place  In  a  Band.  The  Saxophone  ia  unri- 
valed for  entortainmont  at  homo,  church,  lodEO  or 
school.  Good  Saxophone  Players  are  in  his  demand 
with  hiffh  pay.  .... 

FREE  TRIAL— Yon  may  have  6  days'  free  trial 
on  anv  Buescher  Saxophone.  Trunipot,  Cornet, 
Trombone  or  other  instrument.  Small  amount 
down  and  a  little  each  month  makes  it  easy  toown 
any  BucBcher.  Mention  instrument  and  complete 
catalog  will  bo  mailed  you  free.  16381 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
2924  Bueacher  Block  Elidiart.  Ind, 


Marion  Davies  is  sounding  her  broad  a's 
studiously.  She  has  been  practising  various 
types  of  accents  and  dialects,  as  well  as 
foreign  languages. 

SPEAKING  with  emphasis,  M-G-M 
states  that  Greta  Garbo  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  sent  back  to  Sweden.  Greta,  they 
insist,  speaks  English  even  better  than  you 
and  I,  while  her  slight — the  word  is 
slight — accent  adds  immeasurably  to  her 
charm.  Furthermore,  if  for  any  reason  that 
very  slight  accent  is  not  wanted  in  any  cer- 
tain picture,  a  little  extra  care,  in  learning 
her  role  will  completely  eliminate  it.  'We 
hear  Greta's  voice  is  deep,  resonant,  unforget- 
tably expressive — the  most  wonderful  voice 
in  Hollywood.  .  She  is  to  make  her  talking 


debut  in  Anne  Christie:  and  then  the  world 
may  judge  who  is  the  Best  Talkie  Bet! 

Then  there's  the  voice  of  Lupe  Velez — ■ 
words  tumbling  over  each  other,  accent  rag- 
ing, now  persuasive,  now  explosive,  never 
— oh,  never  —  monotonous;  and  Alice 
White's,  provocative,  flip;  Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill's,  with  still  a  hint  of  the  English  ac- 
cent she  is  trying  to  lose;  Billie  Dove's, 
quiet  and   charming;    Bessie  Love's,  frank 

and  unaffected ;  Renee  Adoree's,  soft  and 
tender;  Anita  Page's,  wistful  and  appealing. 
Voices  high,  voices  low ;  voices  with  ac- 
cents, and  those  without.  Voices  of  stars  yet 
silent;  voices  of  extra  girls  hoping  to  be 
heard  above  the  din. 

Countless  players  yearn  for  the  title  of 

"Best  Talkie  Bet."    "Who  is  your  choice? 
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Boarding  the  Band  Wagon 


Moreover,  finding  their  tongues  after  years 
ot  stilted  silence,  the  stars  of  the  stilly 
heights  rather  fancied  their  loquacity.  Glori- 
ous Gloria,  our  American  marquise,  speaks 
frankly: 

"Queen  Kelly — my  error,"  she  murmurs. 
"I  should  have  known  better  than  to  make  a 
silent  picture.  I  was  just  behind  the  times, 
that's  all.  Caught  napping.  It  will  be  a 
good  film  when  I  add  dialogue.  An  ex- 
pensive mistake.  The  talkies  are  marvelous. 
It  was  a  joy  for  me  to  work  in  my  first 
sound  picture.  The  Trespasser.  I  think  it  will 
prove  my  greatest  success.  I  ll  never  make 
another  silent  movie..  1  don't  believe  I 
could  ever  return  to  the  hampering  limita- 
tions of  the  stillies.' 

MARY  PICKFORD,  under  a  frightful 
handicap  of  accent  in  Coquette,  hur- 
dled the  barriers  to  more  vociferous  fame. 
And  now: 

"Just  plain  stage  fright — that  was  my  trou- 
ble, "  quothes  she.  "Of  course  I  was  fright- 
ened. My  whole  future  depended  upon  suc- 
cess in  this  new  medium.  Sound  was  such 
a  bugaboo  we  were  all  frightened.  But  now 
we've  discovered  that  instead  of  being  a 
handicap,  sound  opens  up  new  vistas  for 
motion  picture  players.  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  for  instance,  could  never  have  been 
produced  without  the  words  of  Shakespeare.  " 

Colleen  Moore  came  under  the  wire  a 
winner,  even  with  the  weight  of  the  brogue 
in  Smiling  Irish  Eyes  to  hold  her  back.  Even 
Vilma  Banky  won  plaudits  with  her  slurred 
syllables.  In  a  word,  the  stage  trained  voice 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  abracadabra,  or  As- 
syrian boloney. 

The  intelligent  directors  found  that  they 
had  nought  to  fear  from  theatrical  inter- 
lopers. That  sound  had  thrust  into  their 
hands  another  weapon  with  which  to  pry 
emotion  from  the  hearts  of  their  audiences. 
The  same  Herbert  Brenon  who  had  thun- 
dered desk  demolishing  denunciations —  over 


in  the  world  could  happen  to  me  and  the 
only  thing  that  mattered  would  be  the 
picture.  " 

The  doctor  had  put  her  on  a  diet.  "The 
world  moves  too  fast,"  she  said.  "No  won- 
der we  have  indigestion.  I  get  through  a 
day  and  I'm  exhausted  at  the  end  of  it. 
I  say  to  myself — "  she  placed  a  finger  against 
her  lips  " — what  have  I  done  today?  I 
think,  and,  do  you  know — I  can't  remember? 
I  feel  the  world  whirling  around  me  at  a 
terrific  rate,  and  there  I  stand  in  the  middle 
of  it,  dazed  and  dizzy.  I  met  an  interesting 
man  on  the  train.  A  lecturer.  He  said  it 
was  that  way  with  him,  too.  He  thinks  that 
in  time  this  American  scramble  will  be  all 
over  the  world.     It's  appalling,  isn't  it?" 

She  wants  to  be  in.  New  York  for  the 
opening  of  The  Trespasser.  I  shall  be 
in  the  audience  wringing  my  hands.  You 


[Continued  from  Page  37] 

my  dead  body  will  sound  or  dialogue  be  put 
in  my  productions" — has  changed  his  mind. 

Farnum,  Spence,  Perez,  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  who  had  been  writing  silent  captions, 
discovered  themselves  as  writers  of  dialogue. 
They  have  been  released  from  the  strait- 
jacket  of  verbal  parsimony. 

"It  used  to  be  necessary  to  express  the 
greatest  emotions  with  the  sudden  brevity 
of  a  telegram  in  which  the  tenth  word  was 
love,'  "  enthuses  Perez.  "But  now  the  char- 
acters may  speak  with  the  warm  voice  of 
humanity,  rather  than  through  cold  type." 

But  Broadway  has  left  its  mark  on  Holly- 
wood, like  Cromwell's  army  on  Spain  and 
Ireland.  A  few  will  remain  to  learn.  Those 
who  came  to  teach.  The  term  of  apprentice- 
ship passed,  these  may  yet  give  something 
valuable  to  the  talking  screen. 


Glamorous  Gloria 


[Continued  from  Page  55} 

know,  we  finish  a  picture  and  when  we  see 
it  in  the  studio,  it  is  perfect.  When  it  is 
sent  out  to  the  theater,  a  chart  is  sent  with 
it  to  insure  perfect  presentation.  Some  of 
the  operators  think  they  know  more  than 
the  man  who  made  the  chart,  and  they 
show  it  as  they  think  it  should  be  shown. 
Then  we  suffer  agonies.  I  shall  have  an 
ambulance  waiting  around  the  corner  the 
night  of  the  opening.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  they  will  carry  me  out  in  it.  Hon- 
estly, they  will," 

SHE  is  interested  in  the  talkies,  but  a  little 
afraid.  "When  I  was  very  young,"  she 
said,  "I  adored  a  certain  screen  actor.  It 
was  announced  that  he  would  make  a  per- 
sonal appearance.  I  was  all  excited.  I  went 
to  see  him.  He  was  big  and  virile,  and  he 
should  have  a  bass  voice,  like  this.  "  She 


Replacements  have  been  few.  Those  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  ability  to  shine  in  the  \ 
silence,  find  their  lustre  brightened  by  sound. 
Some,  who  never  belonged,  have  been 
drowned  in  the  deluge  of  words.  Some  who 
were  "landsmen"  of  Uncle  So-and-So,  or  were 
retained  for  other  human  but  inefficient  rea- 
sons. These  have  passed.  The  talkies  have 
evidenced  the  truth  regarding  that  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  men 
who  control  the  motion  picture  industry,  as 
well  as  for  the  industry  itself.  Both  are 
fundamentally  sound.  And  no  pun  intended. 
They  may  not  have  attained  brilliance.  But 
they  swim  strongly  in  deep  waters.  No 
other  industry  could  have  been  so  blasted 
from  its  moorings,  and  yet  hang  out  a  "Busi- 
ness Better  Than  Usual"  sign  so  quickly. 


y 


imitated  a  bass  voice.  (It  was  pretty  hard, 
and  not  a  huge  success.)  "But  he  had  a 
voice  way  up  here  somewhere,  "  she  indi- 
cated the  exact  height  his  voice  reached. 
It  was  about  three  inches  above  her  little 
blue  head.  "My  idol  crumbled  right  there. 
Goodness  knows  whar  they  expect  to  come 
out  of  my  mouth.  Oh  well  ...  if  I  lose 
them,  I'll  just  have  to  set  about  winning 
them  back."  She  smiled.  "It's  a  long,  hard 
stretch,  too,"  she  said. 

Sincerity,  simplicity,  freshness  and  distinc- 
tion, Gloria  Swanson  has  them  all.  She  is 
the  embodiment  of  everything  she  holds  up 
to  the  American  girl  as  necessary  to  charm. 
She  says  what  she  thinks.  What  she  thinks 
is  worth  listening  to.  She  is  first  the  artist 
and  second  the  woman.  In  either  role  she 
stands  on  the  pinnacle  that  every  girl  aspires 
to.     Sincerity  and  simplicity  put  her  there. 


BURNING  QUESTIONS 
—ask  them  I 

TALKING  SCREEN  invites  its  readers  to  query  the 
Question  Editor  of  Talking  Screen  Fan  Service  Bureau, 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  regarding  any  movie 
matter  about  which  authentic,  up-to-date  information  is 
desired.  This  service  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  fans  whose  questions  will  usually  go  beyond  the 
who — when — where  problems  current  during  the  days  of 
the  silent  screen.  No  question  wil  be  considered  too  trivial 
or  too  big,  too  technical  or  too  troublesome.  All  will  be 
given  the  prompt  attention  of  an  authority  on  the  inside 
workings  of  the  new  motion  picture  industry.  If  you 
desire  a  personal  answer  to  your  enquiry,  please  be  sure 
that  you  include  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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It  Was  the  Greatest  Shock 

of  My  Life  to  Hear  Her  Play 


how  had  she  found  time  to  practice? 


'<t\7F.LL  Jim,  I  told  you  I  had  a  surprise 
for  you !" 

She  beamed  at  her  husband,  delighted  to 
see  how  surprised  he  was. 

And  I  was  astonished,  too.  Quite  casually 
she  had  gone  to  the  piano,  sat  down — and 
played !  Played  beautifully — though  I  had 
never  seen  her  touch  a  piano  before. 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it?"  her  husband 
asked.  "When  did  you  find  time  to  practice" 

"And  who  is  your  teacher?"  I  added. 

"Wait,  wait!"  she  laughed.  "One  question 
at  a  time.  I  have  no  teacher — that  is,  no  pri- 
vate teacher — and  I  do  my  practicing  between 
dishes.',' 

"No  teacher?" 

"No — I  learned  to  play  the  piano  an  en- 
tirely new  way — without  a  teacher." 

Her  Secret 

"You    see."  she 

 concinued,     "all     m  y 

life  I  wanted  to  play 
some  musical  instru- 
ment. I  thought  I'd 
never  learn  how  to 
play,  though  —  for  I 
thought  it  would  take 
long  hours  of  hard 
work.  And  I  thought 
it  would  be  expensive 
too. 

"Well,-  it  is  hard 
work,  and  it  is  ex- 
pensive," I  said. 
'  'Why.  I  have  a 
sister — " 

'I  k  n  o  w,  "  she 
laughed,  "but  /  learn- 
ed to  play  the  piano 
through  the  new,  sim- 
plified method.  Some 
time  ago  I  s.iw  .in  ,in- 


Pick  Your 
Instrument 

Piano  Violin 
Organ  Clarinet 
Ukulele  Flute 
Cornet  Saxophone 
Trombone  Harp 
Piccolo  Mandolin 
Guitar  'Cello 
Hawaiian    Steel  Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech  Culture 
Harmony  Sl  Composition 

Drums    and  Traps 
Automatic  FingerControl 
Banjo   (Plectrum,  5- 
String  or  Tenor) 


nouncement  of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music.  It  told 
how  a  young  man  had  learned  to  play  the  piano 
during  his  spare  time  without  a  teacher.  I  found 
that  thousands  of  others  had  learned  to  play  their 
favorite  instruments  the  same  easy  way,  and  so  I 
decided  to  enroll  for  a  course  in  piano  playing.  " 

"But  you  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  it," 
Jim  said. 

"Well,  you  see,  that  was  my  big  surprise." 
"If   you   planned    to    surprise  me — you've  cer- 
rainly  succeeded,"  said  Jim, 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  learned  to 
play  tlieir  favorite  musical  instruments  through  the 
f.    S.    .School   of  .Music. 

You  simply  can  not  go  wrong.  First  you  are  told 
how  a  thing  is  done,  then  hy  illustration  you  are 
shown  how,  and  when  you  play — you  hear  it. 

Thus  you  actually  teach  yourself  to  hecome  an  ac- 
complished musician,  right  in  your  own  home.  With- 
out long  hours  of  tedious  practice,  without  dull  or 
uninteresting  scales,  you  learn  how  to  play  real 
music   from   real  notes. 

Mail  Coupon  To-day 

Vnu,  too,  can  learn  music  this  fascinating  way. 
Let  us  send  you  our  free  book.  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Hoine."  which  fully  explains  this  remark- 
able method.  We  will  include  our  Free  Demonstra- 
tion r,esson.  The  booklet  will  also  tell  you  all 
about   the  amazing  new    Automatic  Finder  Control. 

If  you  really  want  to  gain  new  happiness  and  in- 
crease your  popularity — send  off  this  coupon  at  once. 
Decide  which  instrument  you  want  to  play,  and  the 
IT.  S.  Schotil  of  Music  will  do  the  rest.  At  the 
average  cost  of  only  a  fpw  pennies  a  day.  Mail 
coupon  today.  Instruments  supplied  when  needed — 
cash  or  credit. 

U.  S.  School  of  Music.  36912  Brunswick  Bulldlnff. 
New  York. 

U.   S.  School  of  Music, 

38912  Brunswick  Bldg.,   New  York  City. 

release  sen<l  me  your  free  hook,  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home, with  introduction  hy  Dr.  Frank 
("rane.  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  and  particulars  of 
your  easy  payment  plan.  1  am  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing course; 

Have  You 

  Instrument?  


Name 
Address 
City   


,, State 


NFW  HOI,LV\XOOI5  BFALJTY  AID! 
Am.i/iivul\  simpk'  w.iy  i.i  pep  up  vour  skin  jnj 

KKHP  THE  NATURAL  GLOW 
OF  YOUTH 

\\'...ulciflil  Hollyvw.tnt  ilK'lhn.l  freshens,  tiffhttn^ 

.ir>.i  u)i.R>  skill  ..f  f.ia',  h.intls  .<iu!  Uuly:  tUMnsin>i 
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iovdy  uvnin.^fui  fi„,„  i,ny  pja.clo  of  dirr  or  gruisL-  tliat  lincsl 

si;nd    for  sample 

l-ml..si'  lllr  for  ccruioiK  ■..impio  s  supply,  or  51  f,.r  SIX 

MONTHS  Sri'PI.^-.     (t,.  O   D.  SI. 20). 

Horl^-'l0^^  n  co.,  ixpt.  b 

Wniii-  HKd..  Los  Anuclcs.  C;ilit. 


lUustraled        E/F  F 

free  booklet  tells  "  Vv^^^^ 
  you  can  prepare  for    fim  ]M  jWL 

^IG  PAY  job  in  Aviation  by 
Remarkable  new  home  study  method  of  training. 
Free  Scholarship  Certificate  for  flying  instruction. 
EinpU%vment  Service  and  14  other  money  making 
f,-.iii,rcs.  Ifvouare  leorovcrwritclodayfortreecopv. 

NATIONAL  AVIATION  TRAINING  , 
Dept.  F.-2.,  1031  So ,  Bro«dway,Lo«Ang«le« 
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Stories  for  Talking  Pictures 

have  opened  a  new  field  for  trained  writers.  Big 
money  for  authors  who  can  produce.  Hollywood 
Institute  offers  training  in  Dramatic  Fiction  and 
Photoplay  writing  for  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures. 
Start  oa  the  road  to  successful  authorshlj)  by  send- 
ing for  our  Writing  Analysis  Chart — sent  free  on 
request  without  obligation. 

Hollywood  Photoplay  &  Fiction  Institute 

no  Western  &  Santa  Monica  Bldg..  Hollywood.  Cal. 


,rt  CornerY)«r 'RcluresrAibmo 


-3         Ettjfel  ^ 
Styles  ]  "/^rt  Corners'l'coiors 


[bum  couDi 
are  the  only 
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it«r«  flvarywhe 
■  Quick.  B«iy. 
No  Fdld  War 


MH  — ArtlBtio, 
o  Faate,  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
odak  Prtnta.  A  dime  brinsa  lOD 
•uOStmples  t«  for.  Write 
ENOEI.  MFQ.  CO. 
^OQ  4».Z   «7>1l<«  Clark  St.,  Cbletfo 


Richard's  Himself  Again 

{Continued  from  Page  26]  " 

Sound  came  to  the  screen.  And  a  renais- 
sance to  Barthelmess. 

Despite  the  difficulties  experienced  on 
sound  stages  by  an  actor  who  can  brook  no 
interference  and  requires  sympathetic  direc- 
tion, his  first  talking  picture  shot  his  star  high 
from  the  horizon  to  which  it  had  descended. 
The  film  was  Weary  River,  not  especially 
important,  not  well  suited  to  him,  cursed  with 
an  unnecessary  voice  double  for  songs,  it 
proved  overnight  that  he  was  one  star  for 
whom  sound  had  no  terrors.  It  proved  more — 
that  his  public  had  remained  loyal. 

His  second  talkie.  Drag,  was  better.  Here 
and  there  it  oflFered  flashes  of  the  old  Richard. 
The  story  gave  opportunity  for  a  character- 
ization more  to  his  liking — and  more  within 
his  range.  But  it  remained  for  the  third  pic- 
ture to  bring  him  back  to  that  lofty  eminence 
of  the  Tol'able  David  days,  and  in  Young 
hiowheres  Richard's  himself  again! 

Now  they  seem  to  have  floundered  finally 
to  the  sort  of  story,  or  at  least  the  sort  of 
role,  that  he  does  best.  His  next  picture. 
Son  of  the  Gods,  promises  to  be  another 
Broken  Blossoms.  And  after  that  there  are 
plans  that  bid  fair  to  make  Richard  Semler 
Barthelmess,  Dick  to  those  who  don't  know 
him,  the  topmost  hero  of  the  new  screen. 

EANTIME  he  has  wed  again.  A  wise 
choice  this  time,  so  it  seems.  Her 
name  was  Jessica  Sargent.  She  truly  merits 
that  much-abused  description,  "a  society  girl," 
Thus  Richard  is  allied  with  that  stratum  of 
life  in  which  he  really  belongs.  His  home 
life  is  happy,  his  professional  life  again  suc- 
cessful. The  environment  seems  one  ideally 
conducive  to  great  artistic  accomplishment. 

And  remember  that  Barthelmess  is  essential- 
ly the  artist.  He  respects  money  as  im- 
portant to  happiness  in  an  age  of  materialism. 
But  it  is  always  incidental.  His  artistry  is 
his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength.  It  has 
led  him  to  accept  inferior  stories  because  of 
possibilities  in  his  own  characterization.  It 
makes  him  favor  unhappy  endings  where  logi- 
cal, rather  than  to  tag  on  the  saccharine  clin- 
ches that  make  for  box-office  sugar.  It  ac- 
counts for  his  preference  of  character  roles  to 
the  usual  straight  juvenile  heroes. 

F  you  are  interested  in  his  idiosyncrasies — 
he  always  wears  a  gold  crested  ring;  he 
never  wears  a  cap,  and  hates  breaking  in  a 
new  hat;  he  has  a  penchant  for  an  opera  hat 
for  formal  wear;  he  plays  no  instrument  but 
likes  music;  fond  of  football.  He  reads 
the  American  Mercury  and  the  fan  magazines. 
Once  every  four  years  he  votes  Republican. 
Someday,  when  he  is  older,  he  wants  to  play 
General  Grant,  whom  he  resembles  when  he 
needs  a  shave.  He  also  wishes  to  portray 
Napoleon.  He  swims  and  rides  well;  loves 
travel  and  speaks  German  and  French  rather 
badly.  He  hates  interviews  and  interviewers; 
detests  personal  appearances;  is  subject  to 
acute  stage  fright;  won't  pose  for  portraits 
and  actually  dislikes  talking  about  himself. 

Perhaps  this  will  give  you  a  not  too  rough 
idea  of  an  old  star,  for  eight  years  a  silent 
idol,  who  now  shines  with  added  lustre  on 
the  new  talking  screen,  Mr.  Richard  Semler 
Barthelmess  is  the  name.  And,  praise  be, 
Richard's  himself  again' 


Harold  Speaks  Up 


{^Continued  from  Page  33} 


in  the  course  of  a  day's  work. 

"In  the  old  days  we  had  much  greater 
latitude  in  making  comedies.  People  would 
laugh  at  almost  any  gag — such  as  someone 
falling  downstairs,  or  getting  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  mallet.  A  sure  fire  laugh  a 
few  years  ago  was  to  show  a  man  looking  at 
a  girl  and  ladling  sugar  into  his  coffee. 
Audiences  used  to  howl  at  such  scenes,  but 
they  won't  even  chuckle  at  them  now. 

NATURALLY,  I  appreciate  the  fresh  op- 
portunities presented  by  the  sound 
pictures.  Gags  get  worn  out — but  now  that 
we  can  have  sound,  the  comedian  has  been 
given  a  whole  new  bag  of  tricks.  Any 
sound,  such  as  the  quacking  of  ducks, 
is  amusing.  My  fight  with  the  old  man  in 
Speedy  could  have  been  built  up  rwice  as 
humorously  with  sound  effects. 

"Spoken  words,  too,  will  mean  a  lot  to 
comedy.  We  can  have  a  phrase  or  line  re- 
peated through  the  picture  as  a  gag.  Re- 
member the  line  in  The  Freshman — "Step 
right  up  and  call  me  Speedy,"  followed  by  a 
little  jig?  That  would  be  great  for  sound. 
Also,  where  we  formerly  had  difficulty  in 
finding  some  bit  of  action  to  start  off  a 
film,  we  are  helped  immeasurably  by  such 
a  device  as  we  have  to  open  with  in  Wel- 
come, Danger — a  fast  approaching  train. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  of  pro- 
ducing comedies  with  sound  are  terrific.  In 
this  picture,  for  instance,  we  tried  un- 
successfully for  sixteen  times  to  get  a  certain 
noise.  Each  time  the  fuses,  very  delicate 
and  sensitive  to  harsh  sounds,  would  be 
destroyed.  But  on  the  seventeenth  time  we 
were  successful,  and  you  will  hear  the  result 
when  the  picture  is  shown. 

"Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  director 
must  deliver  all  of  his  instructions  by  mute 
signals  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  per- 
formance of  gags  which  must  be  timed  to 
the  fraction  of  a  second.    The  placing  of 


the  microphone  is  another  problem.  But 
time  will  iron  out  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  struggling  at  present." 

THERE  are  few  men  in  the  business  who 
take  their  work  more  seriously  than 
Harold  Lloyd.  Caring  little  or  nothing  for 
publicity,  or  the  financial  rewards  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  release  of  his  pictures,  the  crea- 
tion of  those  piaures  is  for  him  an  end  in 
itself.  He  believes  with  Rabelais  that  "to 
laugh  is  proper  to  the  man,"  and  has  de- 
fimtely  dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  sup- 
plying laughter  to  a  trouble-weary  world. 

Harold's  pictures  are  masterpieces  of  ef- 
fort and  detail.  They  customarily  require 
well  over  a  year  to  make,  and  in  the  case  of 
Welcome,  Danger  the  cost  has  mounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  With  such  an 
investment  it  is  no  wonder  that  before  the 
finished  product  makes  its  initial  bow  to  the 
public  he  is  as  nervous  as  a  fighter  on  the 
eve  of  a  big  battle. 

His  intense  concentration  on  his  life  work 
— surely  one  of  the  happiest  life  works  a 
man  ever  had — has  not  been  without  all 
manner  of  compensations.  He  has  one  of 
the  finest  est^es  in  this  country,  a  magni- 
ficent acreage  in  Beverly  Hills  that  is  one  of 
the  show-places  of  the  community ;  a  charm- 
ing wife — Mildred  Davis,  formerly  his  lead- 
ing lady — and  a  beautiful  child. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has  the 
knowledge  that  all  over  the  world — from  the 
giant  American  movie  palaces  to  the  crazy 
thin-walled  theatres  of  the  Chinese,  he  causes 
audiences  to  forget  for  a  little  time  the 
burdens  and  the  pressures  of  their  individual 
lives.  For  every  tick  of  the  clock  there  is  a 
laugh  in  some  dusky  theatre  over  the  antics 
of  a  slim,  active  youth  who  seems  to  possess 
a  sure  knack  for  getting  into  trouble. 

He  makes  us  laugh — whether  our  skins  be 
white  or  black  or  yellow  or  brown.  And 
we  love  him  for  it. 


Hollywood's  Greatest  Menace 
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one  black  boy  Ah  put  lots  of  faith 
in  do  me  dirty.  He  puts  mah  name 
on  a  five  hundred  dolla  check.  Lucky  for 
that  big  boy  Ah  nevah  found  him." 

Servant  gossip  caused  two  families  to  be- 
come involved  in  a  tangle  that  resulted  in 
divorce.  Gossip  of  servants  caused  another 
young  film  star  to  leave  her  home  and  now 
she  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her  own 
mother. 

^NE  of  the  f'few  stars  who  are  practically 
exempt  from  the  servant  menace  is 
Richard  Barthelmess.  It  is  his  good  fortune 
— and,  of  course,  partly  his  good  judgment 
— to  have  reliable  and  trustworthy  servants 
who  have,  most  of  them,  been  in  his  service 
for  many  years. 

THE  most  common  form  of  petty  thievery 
is  bill-padding  and  hardly  a  star  is 
e.xempt  from  this.    The  fact  that  servants  do 


the  buying  and  are  the  ones  to  establish 
contact  with  the  grocer  and  butcher  makes 
it  all  the  easier  to  pad  expense  accounts. 
Not  infrequently  they  arrange  the  scale  of 
padding  that  is  carried  on,  splitting  their 
illegal  profits  between  them.  Some  mer- 
chants are  not  above  tucking  in  an  extra 
fifty  dollars  or  so  occasionally.  Richard  Dix 
and  Bebe  Daniels  have  both  suffered  losses 
from  bill-padding  by  dishonest  servants. 

THE  life  of  a  movie  star  is  one  long 
series  of  misadventures.  There  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  blackmail,  arson, 
kidnaping  or  murder  may  be  just  around 
the  corner  or  lying  in  wait  for  them  in  the 
shelter  of  their  own  home.  Small  wonder 
that  they  have  private  telephone  numbers 
and  faked  street  addresses.  The  gesture  is 
made  for  protection  as  well  as  privacy,  but 
it  is  a  futile  one.  As  long  as  there  is  easy 
money  in  Hollywood,  the  servant  racket 
will  thrive  and  flourish. 
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For  dark,  longLASHES 
instantiy 


Wasted  Weeps 


Irene  Rich 

recommends 

genuine 
MAYBELLINE 

**It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  express  my  ad' 
miration  for  '  May  be  I  line*  which  I  hai^e  used 
for  some  timetuith  most  gratifying  resK lis.  It  is 
truly  an  in^ispensahU  beauty  aid  to  the  woman 
who  would  look  her  best," 


15  HE  natural  expressiveness  and  charm  of 
Irene  Rich's  eyes  is  accentuated  and  made  to 
"register"  by  the  lovely,  densefringes  she 
makes  of  her  lashes  with  Maybelline  Eyelash 
Beautifier . . .  Your  eyes  too  have  expressiveness 
and  charm  that  can  be  brought  out  and  made 
effective  only  by  Maybelline.  Millions  of 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
Maybelline  delighfful,  easy-to-use  and  per- 
fectly harmless.  Try  it.  Just  a  brush  stroke  of 
either  Solid  or  Waterproof  Liquid  Maybelline 
and  your  Lashes  will  instantly  appear  darker, 
longer  and  more  luxuriant. 

Solid  or  Waterproof 
J^iquid  MayheUiiie, 
Ijlack  or  Brown,  75c 
nt  all  Toilet  Goods 
Counters. 

MAYBELLINE  CO. 
CHICAGO 
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July  7,  1921,  when  Geraldine  Farrar  gave 
him  his  first  picture  role;  May  10,  1925, 
when  he  won  his  first  fist  fight;  October  25, 
1928,  when  he  met  Anita,  and  December 
25,  1928,  when  he  received  as  a  Christmas 
gift  a  set  of  postage  stamps  from  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  flight  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

Phillippe  was  three  years  old,  when  Edith 
de  Lacey,  his  foster-mother,  was  approached 
with  an  offer  for  a  role  for  him  with 
Miss  Farrar  who  had  seen  a  photograph  of 
him  in  a  magazine. 

"Gee,  I  hope  Anita  grows  up  to  be  as 
pretty  as  Miss  Farrar,"  he  confided  to  me. 
It  was  then  that  I  switched  Phil  to  the 
subject  of  his  young  love  life. 

"And  who  is  Anita?"  I  inquired. 

'Oh,  gee!  She's  swell  and  I'm  going  to 
marry  her  when  I  grow  up  and  get  to  be 
a  director,"  he  replied. 

Then  he  told  me  of  their  meeting. 

It  seems  that  Phil's  first  love  was  Dawn 
O'Day,  another  actress  of  his  own  age.  And 
just  as  he  was  discovering  that  Dawn  had 
too  many  other  "boy  ftiends,  '  Anita  strolled 
across  his  path. 

"But  I  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Anita  right 
away,"  went  on  my  host.  "  In  fact,  I  didn  t 
like  her  at  all  at  first,  when  we  wete  work- 
ing in  Four  Devih.    Then,  after  I  d  known 
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her  a  little  while,  I  found  out  what  a  won- 
derful girl  she  is.  She  played  my  sweetheart 
in  Square  Shoulders." 

I  halted  the  enthusiastic  lover  long  enough 
to  ask  if  he  already  had  proposed  to  Anita. 

"No,  I  haven't  said  anything  about  ir  yet,  " 
he  replied.    "But  I'm  going  to.  " 

Phil  told  me,  too,  that  he  called  on  Anita 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

SINCE  attaining  the  age  of  seven,  he  has 
played  in  twenty-six  productions.  He  had 
just  finished  a  part  in  General  Crack,  in 
which  he  is  seen  as  John  Barrymore,  the 
boy,  when  he  was  summoned  for  an  im- 
portant role  in  The  Children,  which  Lothar 
Mendes  is  directing  for  Paramount. 

Both  these  pictures  are  all-dialogue,  which 
means  days  and  weeks  of  studying  lines  pre- 
vious  to  the  start  of  shooting. 

However,  Phil  does  find  time  to  pay  his 
usual  visits  to  Anita  s  front  porch. 

"Anita  and  me  are  going  to  a  picture 
show,  and  I  mustn  t  keep  her  waiting,"  he 
told  me  gravely. 

Phil  shook  hands,  thanked  mc  for  my  in- 
terest in  him,  and  was  off — on  the  run. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  hour  had 
more  than  arrived  for  the  dynamiting  of 
Hollywood's   famous  crying  altar. 
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Fashion  Forecast 


PEEL  PASTE 

I -Day  Home  Treatment 

/^^   FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
•'         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS.  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure.  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 

527  W.  7th      Dept.  »  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


VOUR  PHOTO  ENLARGED 
AND'COLOR.ED  IN 
HAN D-CARVED  FRAME 
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n  life-like  oil  colors.  Size 
-7  X  /.  in  liandsonie  hand-carved,  easel 
iranie  Send  film  or  photo.  Pav  postman 
^■■-(c  iilus  lew  cents  postage  or  send  only 
•^K  with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Your 
original  returned  unharmed 

Union  Art  Co.,  Dept.  B  New"Yor"k,*a"T 

CORRECT 
your  NOSE 

Iinprnvc  yonr  npprar- 
;iii''i'  uitli  .\nita  Nose 
Ad.instcr.  Shapes  flpsh 
ami  1-11  rti  law  —  qitii-kly, 
safely  and  painlossly, 
while  ymi  sleep.  Re- 
siilt-i  arc  lastiHR.  Doc- 
tors praise  it.  Write 
Offer       ^  V  ^'I'l'-R  BOOKLET. 

ANITA  INSTITUTE.K-  S6  Anita  Blde.,Newark,  N.  J. 
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They  just  must  be  worn  m  winter;  for 
that  delightful  and  flattering  sun-tan  isn't 
built  for  warmth ! 

Gloves  are  gayer  than  ever.    Many  of  the 

I  shops  are  featuring,  for  informal  wear, 
clever  slipons  or  cuffed  models  of  green, 
red,  blue,  and  purple.  Gloves  of  neutral 
shade  have  fancy  decoration  on  the  backs 
and  cuffs.  The  reversible  cuff  is  both  prac- 
tical and  smatt,  and  really  answers  for  two 
different  pairs!  Glace  kid,  suede,  and 
dogskin  are  most  saleable  this  season.  For 
evening  wear — just  guess'  l-ong  gloves  are 
coming  back  into  style! 

This  season,  hat  brims  have  turned  right- 
about-face.  They  cover  the  hairlme  well  in 
back — often  some  two  or  three  inches! — 
but  leave  the  forehead  naked  and  unashained 
The  "  Garbo  "  hat  is  now  the  rage. 

If  there  are  brims,  they  are  of  mushroom 
shape,  or  amusingly  irregular.  Crowns  art- 
shallow,  and  trimmings  are  few.  Occasional- 
ly one  sees  a  bit  of  grosgrain  ribbon;  more 
frequently  it  is  a  little  feather  that  gives  a 
touch  of  novelty  to  the  hat.  But  the  thing  of 
the  moment  is  the  vis-a-vis  two-toned  soleiK 
and  dull  felts,  dark  on  one  side,  lighter  on 
the  other,  or  of  a  contrasting  shade. 

Turbans  of  panne  velvet  are  highly  favor 

j  ed  in  the  motion  picture  colony.  Some  art 
trimmed  with  bewitching  veils  of  lace.  Tht 

I  satin  ribbon  turban  is  less  formal  than  rh< 

I  velvet,  but  enjoys  equal  popularity. 

i  The  only  way  an  attractive  girl  can  hope 
to  achieve  distinction  is  through  intelligent 
grooming.  The  beauty  of  ,i  garment  dt 
ptnds  on  the  perfect  line  for  the  individunl 
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on  the  quality  of  the  fabric  from  which  it 
is  made;  on  the  colot,  which  is  the  flatter 
mg  element  in  dress;  on  the  clever  decor- 
ative details,  which  make  it  unusual ;  and  or 
the  suitability  to  the  time  when  and  the 
place  where  it  is  worn. 

These  are  the  standards  by  which  the  star^^ 
— who  must  always  be  perfectly  groomed — 
judge  the  fascinating  garments  shown  to 
them  when  they  shop  on  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard fof  their  new  winter  wardrobes. 


Renee  Adoree  poses  in  one  of  thf 
new  fashionable  brown  soleil  hatb- 
and a  Russian  caracul  coat.  The 
stunning  eflfeot  of  the  rich  collar  is 
olilaineH    b>     using    Hyed  ermine. 


Sacrificial  Altars 
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seventy-five  feet  below  that  winding,  fatal 
road.  A  few  days  later  Gladys,  who  had 
been  recreated  and  destroyed  by  the  Speed 
Age,  made  the  greatest  sacrifice.  Made  it 
with  a  grand  gesture,  insisting  in  those  tor- 
turing hours  that  she,  and  not  her  compan- 
ion, was  driving;  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
entire  accident;  that  Brennon  was  not  to  be 
held  in  any  event.  It  was  the  last  brave  ef- 
fort of  a  brave  woman. 

'HO,  then,  is  responsible?  In  a  little 
house  in  Hollywood  where  Gladys 
and  Billie,  her  mother,  lived  happily  together 
and  alone,  there  are  no  recriminations.  There 
is  no  bitterness;  no  stifling  sense  of  futility. 
Life  has  gone  on  and  will  go  on.  But  there 
will  be  no  silken  scarves  thrown  carelessly 
aside  as  Gladys  leaves  for  the  studio.  No 
dinners  carefully  planned  and  skillfully  ex- 
ecuted. In  the  beautiful  faith  of  Billie 
Brockwell,  the  time  had  come  for  Gladys' 
ascension  to  another  plane;  her  earthly  course 
had  been  completed. 

Their  lives  had  been  as  allied  as  the  vine 
and  the  tree.  These  two  women,  separated 
in  age  by  only  thirteen  years,  had  never  been 
parted — except  by  Gladys'  two  short  mar- 
riages. 

A  strange,  hodge-podge  life  was  theirs, 
scattered  as  a  patchwork  counterpane.  When 
Gladys  was  fifteen  she  was  playing  old  ladies 
of  seventy.  Billie  was  prima  donna  in  musi- 
cal comedy.  There  were  long  years  of  tour- 
ing, living  in  a  trunk  and  on  a  crust.  One- 
night  stands  and  surreptitious  rooming-house 
coffee.     Thin  cream   and   hearty  applause. 

FOR  a  while  success  touched  them.  It 
was  after  they  had  come  to  Hollywood. 
Up  and  down  went  her  career,  carrying  her 
like  a  tidal  wave  to  the  crest,  receding  and 
forcing  her  to  swim  to  the  fore  again.  She 
made  three  distinct  come-backs.  She  sub- 
merged her  youth  and  beauty  in  a  welter  of 
character  roles.  So  intense  was  her  work  in 
tawdry  parts  that  she  was  nearly  swamped 
by  the  producers'  demands  for  similar  char- 
acterizations. Her  fine  performance  as  the 
absinthe-crazed  sister  in  Seventh  Heaven 
brought  her  nothing  but  decadent  roles. 

It  was  when  Warner  Brothers,  with  their 
new-fangled  Vitaphone,  discovered  the  elo- 
quence of  her  voice,  that  Gladys  Brockwell 
saw  the  road  to  greater  glory  opening  to  her. 
Those  silent  pictures,  Lilies  of  the  Field,  So 
Big,  paled  into  nothing  compared  to  what 
was  to  come.  She  made  The  Home  Townert. 
The  Hottentot,  The  Drake  Case,  and  set  to 
work  on  The  Argyle  Case.  It  was  her  last 
picture. 

There  is  a  curious  fatality  about  Gladys 
Brockwell's  death  in  a  speeding  motor.  For 
the  last  five  years  she  had  a  horror  of  rapid 
driving.  "I  warned  her  against  it,"  her 
mother  tells.  "You  are  only  attracting  dis- 
aster by  thinking  of  it.  "  Could  it  have  been 
a  premonition  of  disaster  that  gave  fear  to 
the  new  heroiije  of  the  oral  motion  picture? 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this  tragedy 
of  Hollywood.  She  would  have  had  it  so. 
Gladys  Brockwell  was  the  beautiful  offering 
on  rhe  sacrificial  altar  of  a  modern  age  that 
li.is  Speed  on  its  banner. 


Waist  and  Hips 
Quickly  Reduced 

Without  dieting,  drugs  or  exercises 

WAIST  and  hips  often  2  to  4  inches  smaller — in 
10  days.  That's  what  the  new  Perfolastic  Re-^ 
ducing  Girdle  has  done  for  thousands  of  delighted 
women.    We  urge  you  to  try  it,  too — at  our  risk. 

Made  of  finest  quality,  fresh,  live  Plantation  Rubber 
by  the  famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Perfolastic  re- 
duces by  automatic  massage.  With  every  breath  you 
draw,  every  step  you  take,  its  continuous  gentle  pressure  breaks 
up  fat  cells,  moulds  away  flabby  flesh  as  an  expert  masseuse 
would.  Cool,  comfortable,  light — some  models  weigh  as  little 
as  9V2  ounces  (garters  included) — full  of  tiny  holes  to  let 
skin  breathe. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  gives  full  details  about  this  mar- 
velous girdle  and  special  5-day  trial  offer  with  money-back  guarantee 
that  protects  you  from  all  risk.  Send  for  it  today.  No  obligation. 
Simply  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to  Perfolastic,  Inc.,  Dept.  3612,  79 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PERFOLASTIC,  Inc.,  Dept:  3612 
79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing  and 
illustrating   the   new   Perfolastic  Girdle,   also  special   5-day   trial  offer. 

Name   


Address 
City   .  .  . 


State. 


WRITE  TO  MOVIE 
STARS  DIRECT 

TT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  your  letters  to 
stars  read  by  a  clerk  and  thrown  into  a  waste 
basket.  It  is  believed  that  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  filmdoms  favorites  have  been  lost  in 
this  manner.  Through  our  service  you  can  now 
write  to  stars  at  their  own  homes ;  Clara  Bow, 
John  Gilbert — all  the  stars  home  addresses — hun 
dreds  of  them — are  in  this  valuable  booklet,  sent 
to  you  for  twenty-five  cents   (no  stamps). 

HOLLYWOOD  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

1843  N.  Cherokee 
Hollywood,  California. 


GREATEST  of^BARGAINS 

PLATINUM  tpFECf  ^^^^^^SEND  NO  MONEY 


ThiB  dainty  watch  at  less  than  wholesale.  Why  pay  more  and  not  fret  aa 
»ood?  The  lifetime  caae  in  piktinum  effect  ia  ricnlyenjrpaved.  Has  gen- 
uine jeweled  movement  -  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Just  send  name 
and  adaress.  When  watch  comes  pay  postman  $3-33  plus  postage. 
Klnc.Hill  Co.,  Desk  975, 105  No.  Talman  Ave.  ChicaKo 


IWRINKLE^  SfiCRBTSj 


c'  You  do  not  see  many  "grandmothers"  these 

days  without  a  wrinkle  on  their  face — hut  I 
am  one  of  them!  1  keiit  my  secret  for  years  liiit 
finally  my  iriends  made  me  supply  them  with  my 
Hawaiian  NVrinVcle  Remover,  and  now  they  insist  that 
1  reveal  the  secret  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
a  smooth,  clear  skin,  free  from  wrinkles.  Of  course 
this  preparation  is  absolutely  harmless,  won  t  i?row 
hair  hut  is  very  effective -  and  costs  so  little!  My 
secret  can  he  YOl'U  secret  loo.  if  you  11  just  send 
J,=;c   today,   coin  or  stamps 

ETHEL  JAY,  P.O.  Box  614,  Dept  G 
|l,,nywc..i.l.  (alii 
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Size  16x2a  Inches 

Same  price  for  full  , 
lengrth  or  bunt  form,  | 
irroups,  landscapes,  I 
put  animala,  etc.,  or 
cnlarijementBof  any  \ 
part  of  group  pio-  — 
ture.  Safe  return  your  own 
original  photo  sruaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  BnapBfaot(aD7 
3ize)and  within  aweekyouwill 
receive  your  beautiful  lire-like 
enlar5rement6i2elGx20in.puar- 
anteed  fadtrless.  Pay  poyfman 
9Sc  plus  postage  or  send  $l.0O 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offer 

enlargement  wo  will  send  Free 
a  band-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  aent.  Tak^'  ad- 
vantage Tiow  of  this  amaziofT 
Offer'-eend  your  photo  toJay. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

1652  Ogden  Ave.,  Dapt.  WS2*  .Chicago^  III. 


Beautiful  Complexion 

IN  15  DAYS 

^^^■^^^^^   Clear  your  complexion  of  pimples,  hlackheada, 
^^^^/^     ^fti  wliiteheads,  red  sDutB.  enlarged  pores,  oily  akin 
— ...         and  _other  blemishes.    I  can  give  you  a  com- 
"Slw^  plexion  soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  your 

BF  fondest  dream.  And  J  doitinafew  daua.  My 
method  is  different.  No  coemetica,  lotions. 
salvcH,  soaps,  clay,  ointments,  plastflrs.  band- 
ages, masks,  vapor  sprays,  massage,  rollers  or 
other  implements.  No  diet,  no  fasting.  Nothing 
to  take.  Cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  skin. 
>  Send  for  mi  Free  Booklet.  You  arc  not  obli- 
gated.   Send  no  money.    Juat  get  the  facts.  ^ 

Uorothv  Rav,  646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Suite  2799.  Chicago 


Free  Gown  Lessons 

LEARN    GOWN  DESIGNING 

AND    CREATING  ^  ^ 

witliout  leaving  your  home.  / 
Spare   moments    only.  ' 
Start    a  "Gown 
S  li  o  p  p  e"   in  vour  ^ 
Lome.  FRANKLIN 
<^  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  C600 
Rochester.     N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY 


Mail 
Coupon 
Today 
Sure 


Rush    to   me  frte 
/      ,^2  page    Gown  Book  " 
/      with   sample  lesvons. 
Name  


Ires 


A^eaitifulAlium 


With  every  order  of 
20  REAL  PORTRAITS 
OF  POPULAR  HOLLYWOOD  STARS 

EACH  ONE  lifelike,  EACH  ONE  worth  while 
poBsessing. 

Read  the  coupon  below  and  get  your  order  of 
20  pictures.  Everyone  of  your  favored  stare 
represented  in  this  splendid  assortment — in- 
cluding album  all  for  $1 .00. 

Do  not  compare  this  with  any  other  inferior 
picture  that  you  may  see,  for  the  actual  value 
of  the  album  atone  is  $1 .00 — get  your  set,  and 
make  this  a  gift  item  for  Christmas. 
So  do  not  delay- We  urge  you  to  act  immedia 
FILL  OUT  COUPON  NOW/ 


liately. 


HoUywood  Picture  Serrice  Corp. 

1165  Broadway,  Dept.  C.  New  York  Cit 
Enclosed  find  SI  .00  for  which  please  send  set  of  20 
pictures  of  Hollywood's  Stars  and  Free  album. 

Name  A-i2 

Address  


NEWYORK'S  NEW  HOTEL 

LINCOLN 


The  highest-priced  room  at  New 
York's  new  Hotel  Lincoln  is  $7  for  a 
large  room  with  twin  beds,  tub  bath 
and  shower.  A  room,  with  shower, 
for  one  $3.  1400  rooms  and  baths, 
$3  to  $5  for  one,  $4  to  $7  for  two. 

Telephone  Lockawonna  1400 

Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts. 
Times  Square    NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL 
STATIONERr 

200  Sh^^:: 

lOOfnvei"''^' 


IN  GORGEOUS  CABINETS 

Name  and  Address  Beautifully  Printed  200  Single 
nr  inn  Folded  Sheets.  Colors— Wliite.  French  Gray, 
Light  Sand. 

ADORABLY  SMART  0«Kr  <!?  1  Of> 

—YET  SO  INEXPENSIVE!  ^-^Iliy  q)1.0y 
THE   GIFT   IRRESISTIBLE  PostOaid 

Senil  check,  money  onler  or  currency.  C.O.D.  ord- 
ers shipped  plus  postage.  Deposit  of  $f.00  rciiuired. 
I  he  Crawford  Press,  Dept.  T,  J1I7  Hanover  Ave., 
KichiTj.ind,   \  irginia. 


The  Green  Goddess 


\_Continued  from  Page  77} 


Lucilla  looked  on  him  disdainfully. 

"I  would  die  a  hundred  times  rather  than 
see  them  in  your  hands." 

"Remember  my  power.  If  I  may  not  take 
you  back  to  my  palace  as  my  queen,  I  can 
send  you  back  as  my  .  . 

With  a  cry  of  "Devil!"  Traherne  leaped  at 
the  Raja's  throat.  He  pinned  the  prince 
against  the  back  of  the  throne.  Priests  rush- 
ed to  the  rescue  and  pulled  Traherne  back. 
Furiously  they  talked  among  themselves.  The 
chief  priest  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Raja.'  The  Raja  nodded.  Traherne  must 
undergo  expiation  by  torture. 

Lucilla  rushed  to  the  Raja. 

'S*nd  Dr.  Traherne  away,  '  she  cried.  "I 
must  speak  to  you.     Speak  to  you  alone." 


H 


E  gave  the  command.  Then  she  told 
him  to  let  Dr.  Traherne  go  unharm- 
ed, and  she  would  comply  with  his  fiendish 
wishes.  He  laughed.  So,  she  would  do  for 
her  "lover"  what  she  would  not  do  for  her 
children !  But  would  Dr.  Traherne  agree 
to  the  sacrifice? 

"No,  no!  He  wouldn't!"  Lucilla  cried. 
"But  he  must  have  no  choice.  That  is  part 
of  the  bargain.  " 

The  Raja  suddenly  seized  her  by  the  arm. 
"Look  me  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me  that 
you  honestly  intend  to  keep  your  part  of 
the  bargain!"  She  flinched  from  his  cruel 
gaze.  "Aha,  I  knew  it!  You're  playing 
with  me.  You  think  when  the  time  comes 
to  pay  up,  you  will  put  me  off  with  your 
dead  body.  Now,  I'll  make  you  a  plain  of- 
fer. I  will  let  Doctor  Traherne  go  scot- 
free  on  one  condition.  That  you  authorize 
him  to  hand  over  your  children  .  .  ." 

"Never!  I  will  make  no  bargain  that 
involves  my  children." 

"You  see,  you  will  give  me  no  hostages. 
I  must  have  a  pledge.     For  without  that 
pledge,  I  don't  believe  in  you  one  little  bit." 
"What  pledge?" 

"Only  one  is  possible.  Doctor  Traherne 
himself.  I  may  save  his  life  while  keep- 
ing him  in  prison.  And  when  you  have 
fulfilled  your  bond — I'll  free  him.  It  is  for 
you,  madame,  to  choose!" 

Lucilla  crouched  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne — torn  by  conflicting  emotions  that  she 
could  not  control. 

UDDENLY,  above  the  low  murmur  of 
the  crowd  was  heard  a  faint  drone.  It 
increased.  The  air  whirred,  throbbed.  Slow- 
ly Lucilla  lifted  up  her  eyes.  Hope  dawn- 
ed in  her  face.  Could  she  believe  her  ears 
.  .  .  was  help  coming? 

The  Raja  looked  up.  He  listened  im- 
passively. 

Lucilla  sprang  up  with  a  shriek. 
"Planes!  Basil!  Planes!" 
She  rushed  out  through  the  doorway  to 
the  balcony,  thrusting  aside  the  priest,  sta- 
tioned there.  Musicians,  executioners,  guards 
— all  were  pietrified.  They  took  the  planes 
for  devil-sent  monsters.  But,  with  entire 
composure,  the  Raja  listened  intently  to  the 
sound  of  the  motors. 

Lucilla  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  saw 
ten  planes  hovering  over  the  palace  in  V- 
shaped  formation. 


"Oh,  thank  God,"  she  fervently  exclaim- 
ed.   "I  shall  see  my  children  again!" 

The  Raja  was  imperturbable.  The  game 
was  up.  Well  and  good!  That  dog  of  a 
major  had  outwitted  him,  after  all. 

He  walked  to  where  Traherne  and  Lu- 
cilla were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

"So  the  Major  lied  like  a  gentleman!"  he 
said,  with  an  ironic  grin.  "Good  old  Major. 
I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him." 

Flight  Lieutenant  Cardow  reached  the 
temple.  He  walked  coolly  through  the  half- 
frightened,  half-menacing  crowd  of  natives. 
He  gave  the  Raja  to  understand  that  if  the 
English  subjects  were  not  released  in  five 
minates,  his  palace  would  be  bombed,  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  debris. 

Just  then  a  bomb  dropped  into  the  ra- 
vine, a  premonition  of  what  to  expect. 

'  I  think  I  must  admit,"  said  the  Raja, 
"that  I'm  beaten.  I  give  in.  That  comes 
of  falling  behind  the  times.  If  I'd  only  had 
anti-aircraft  guns!" 

"Thank  heaven  you  hadn't,"  said  the 
Lieutenant.  "Then  you  accept  our  demands?" 

"We  bow  to  civilized  Europe." 

"Then  provide  an  escort  through  the 
crowd,  while  I  signal  my  men  not  to  start 
bombing  ..."  ,  ■ 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  Raja,  giving 
the  signal.  Then —  '"Ah,  here  is  your  escort. 
Well,  goodbye.  And  Oh,  Mrs.  Crespin,  my 
love  to  the  children!"' 

With  an  ironical  nod,  he  bade  them  fare- 
well. Then,  alone,  he  turned  back  from  the 
door,  lit  a  cigarette  at  the  brazier,  puffed 
nonchalantly,  and  said  to  himself: 

"Oh,  well,  she'd  probably  have  been  a 
damned  nuisance,  anyway!" 


The  Balkies 


'IContinued  from  Page  79] 

of  these  "blimps"  and  the  old-fashioned 
boothed  cameras  is  about  fifty-fifty. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  making 
talking  pictures  is  the  secreting  of  the  micro- 
phones. Where  are  they?  Anywhere — every- 
where— save  in  the  camera's  eye.  The  actor 
may  be  holding  one,  hidden  by  his  hand, 
or  it  may  be  reposing  in  his  pocket.  Again 
it  may  be  just  overhead  or  at  the  back  of 
the  scene  concealed  by  som.e  camouflage,  or  it 
may  dissemble  slyly  on  the  floor  or  along  the 
stairs,  giving  ear  to  speech  from  any  sort  of 
posture.  The  "Mike"  Ear  must  receive  and 
the  camera  Eye  sensitize  simultaneously. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  loud-voiced  com- 
mand ""Sink!"  after  the  preliminary  "Quiet, 
please!"  has  silenced  the  studio  to  absolute 
cessation  of  motion.  To  "sink"  or  synchron- 
ize is  to  link  the  picture-camera  and  the 
phone-camera  mechanisms  in  one  drive. 

Making  talkies  is  tremendously  tricky 
work.  However,  progress  goes  on  in  the 
building  up  of  the  New  Drama  in  Holly- 
wood. Each  new  talkie  is  a  step  nearer  per- 
fection. And  the  folks  who  are  working 
with  it  are  in  luck.  They  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  in  an 
entirely  new  form  of  art. 
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A  FAMOUS  STAGE  STAH 


Mmtroducing-  a 
unique  Broad- 
way star  who 
will  giv^e  you  a 
new  experienee 
in  the  theatre— 


3 


SINeiNC  DANCINC  SPECTACLE 

set  the  1930  style 
for  Talking  Pictures! 


IREXE  BORDOM 


With  JasonRobarde, 
Zaeu  Pitta  and  Louise 
CIoeserHale.  A  Clar- 
ence Badger  produc- 
tion basedon  the  play 
by  Martin  Brown. 
Color  scenes  by  the 
Technicolor  process. 


lit 


PARIS 


WITH  JACK  BUCHANAN-100%  TALKING 


Now  you  can  see  what  Talking  Pic- 
tures will  be  like  a  year  from  today ! 

Other  producers  will  have  to  follow 
this  amazing  example  of  produc- 
tion prodigality — for  "Paris"  will 
"spoil"  you  for  films  less  lavish  in 
novel  entertainment  features. 
Here  in  a  single  evening's  enter- 
tainment you  will  find  assembled 
ALL  the  sensational  new  screen 


developments  that  you've  been 
reading  about — the  radiant  magic 
of  Natural  Color — three  famous 
stage  stars  leading  Broadway's 
Hollywood  invasion — dazzling 
singing-dancing  spectacle — and 
the  unadulterated  dialogue  of  a 
daring  New  York  stage  hit! 

It  is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered 
for  your  amusement  money! 


FIRST  NATIONAL  sVITAPHCNE  PICTURE 

"Fitap/idne"  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  Vitaphone  Corporation 


QUADRl-COLOR  CO..  JAMAICA.  N.r, 


Cheering 

Unforgetable,  the  thunder  of  sixty 
thousand  voices  .  .  .  unforgetable 
and  tremendous,  the  rolhng  crash 
of  cheers.  And  equally  to  be 
remembered,  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
from  a  cigarette  zestful  and  tangy 
as  autumn  .  .  .  mild  and  incom- 
parably mellow  .  .  .  delicate  .  .  . 
fragrant . . .  cheering  .  .  .  the  ciga- 
retteof  people  who  know . . .  Camel. 


©  1929,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winstoii-Salem,  N.  C. 


March 


In  tliis  issuc^ 


ISIAWCY  CARROLL 


WILLIAM  FOX  presents 

Dixie  Lee 
Sharon  Lynn 
George  MacFarlane 
J.  Harold  Murray 
George  Olsen 
Paul  Page 
Tom  Patricola 
Ann  Pennington 
Frank  Richardson 
William  Collier  David  Rollins 
James  J.  "Whispering" 
Corbett  Jack  Smith 

Richard  Keene  Marjorie  White 

anii  76  othef  outstanding 
stage  and  screen  stars  in  this 
all  talking,  singing,  dancing 
Musical  Extravaganza. 


e  JSrightest  o/iars 
ofJ3roadway  &  Jiollytvood 
Cntertain  QJou 

IN  ^ 

Happy  Days 

Story  by  Sidney  Lanfield  Dialog  by  Edwin  Burke 
Staged  by  Walter  Catlett 
Directed  by  BENJAMIN  STOLOFF 


One  hundred  of  the  most  scintillat- 
ing personalities  of  stage  and  screen 
contribute  their  talents  to  this  all- 
star,  all-talking,  singing,  dancing 
musical  'extravaganza!  The  most 
colorful,  tuneful,  tantalizing  show 
the  stage  or  screen  has  ever  known! 
Coming  soon  to  your  favorite 
theater — don't  miss  this 


MOVIETONE 


Ijesterdcuj^  a  speechless  shadow- 
Qo-dai/^  a  vivid,  Livinq^  person- 


thanks  to 


VITAPHONE 


Until  you've  heard  him  in  "General  Crack"  you 
can  but  guess  at  the  full  force  of  the  flaming  per- 
sonality that  is  the  real  John  Barrymore. 
Not  figuratively,  but  literally,  John  Barrymore 
"comes  to  life"  in  "General  Crack". 
For  here  for  the  first  time,  Vitaphone  restores  the 
pent-up  power  of  the  thrilling  voice  that  made 
him  the  star  of  stars  of  the  speaking  stage . .  .  And 
resplendent  scenes  in  COLOR  show  you  what  he 
really  looks  like  as  he  storms  recklessly  into  the 
vortex  of  cyclonic  romance  and  adventure,  break- 
ing heads  and  hearts  and  sweeping  monarchs  from 
their  thrones  to  suit  a  gypsy  whim! 
This  tense  and  virile  love  story  from  George 
Preedy's  famous  novel,  has  been  dressed  by  Warner 
Bros,  in  extravagantly  sumptuous  trappings  to 
celebrate  this  greatest  of  all  Vitaphone  events. 

Tfll:  STAR  of  STARS  of  tfie  SPEAKING  STAGE 


V 
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HIS  first  TALf{ING  PICTURE! 


/ 


'\'irn/7/ionc"  IS  (he  re^im-ici.  trademark  nf 
The  VUa[}honc  CoTt>oracion.  Color 
5rfne5  by  r/ic  Technicolor  Process. 


"General  Crack"  is 
another  example  of  the 
treats  that  await  you 
every  week  at  theatres 
that  feature  Vitat>h(me 
pictures,  protluceJ 

exclusi\'cly  hy 
WARNER  BROS,  and 
FIRST  NATIONAL 


Press  Time  Topics 


■RS.  James  (Lucille  Webster)  Gleason  is  on  her  way  TV/rYSTERY  surrounds  the  reconciliation  of  Pola  Negri 

from  Hollywood  to  New  York,  with  a  stopover  of  IVJL  and  her  husband,  Prince  Serge  Mdivani,  on  the  eve 

about  six  weeks  in  Mexico  City.    She  and  Jimmie  are  plan-  of  their  divorce.    It  is  supposed  that  they  are  having  a  sort 

ning  a  big  homecoming  week  on  Broadway  in  Meet  The  of  trial  honeymoon  to  see  if  they  really  can't  be  happy  to- 

Missus,  which  they  will  put  on  about  the  end  of  February.  gether  after  ail.. 


NILS  ASTHER,  the 
Scandinavian  sex  ap- 
peal artist,  has  been  drop- 
ped by  M-G-M.  It  is 
rumored  that  his  accent 
was  a  big  reason — also, 
the  vogue  for  the  Ban- 
croft type  of  hero. 

ZELMA  O'NEILL  has 
arrived  in  Hollywood 
preparatory  to  taking  up 
work  with  Paramount, 
with  whom  she  has  a 
long-term  contract.  Her 
first  picture  will  be  Fol- 
low Thru. 

EDWINA  BOOTH, 
blond  star  of  Trader 
Horn,  recently  came  back 
from  nine  months  on  loca- 
tion in  Africa  and  prompt- 
ly went  to  bed  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  sun- 
stroke and  the  tsetse  fly. 
She  is  reported  improving. 

THE  first  Dickens  story 
to  be  brought  to  the 
talking  screen  is  Oliver 
Twist.  Lionel  Barrymort 
will  direct  it  for  M-G-M. 


ARY  ASTOR, 
whose  husband, 
Kenneth  Hawks,  was  re- 
cently killed  in  an  air- 
plane crash,  is  plunging 
into  work,  and  is  now 
making  her  first  talkie  as 
George  Bancroft's  leading 
woman  in   Paramount's  forthcoming, 


The  king  and  queen  of  the  movies  receive  a  royal  welcome  to 
their  own  Hollywood  after  their  world  tour  which  covered  good- 
ness knows  how  many  miles.  Doug  and  Mary  both  confessed 
ihal  they  were  mighty  glad  to  be  back  in  ihc  home  toMn  again. 


Ladies  '  Lot  e  Brutes. 


JOHN  BARRYMORE 
insists  that  he  is  in 
Hollywood,  notwithstand- 
ing reports  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  wife  are 
in  New  York.  Further- 
more he  insists  that  he  and 
Dolores  will  await  the 
coming  of  the  stork  in 
Hollywood. 

AL  ST.  CLAIR,  not 
Alfred  Green,  will 
direct  Dangerous  Nan  Mc- 
Grew,  in  which  Helen 
Kane  will  be  featured. 
St.  Clair  has  left  Holly- 
wood for  New  York  to 
launch  preparatory  work 
on  the  new  film. 

""AN  and  Schenck  have 
recently  been  in 
Agua  Caliente  where  they 
have  been  holding  down 
jobs  as  entertainers  in  a 
cabaret.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  make  per- 
sonal appearances  with 
their  picture.  They  Learn- 
ed About  Vf^omen. 

ANCY  CARROLL 
and  her  husband, 
Jack  Kirkland,  are  spend- 
ing another  honeymoon 
by  way  of  an  ocean 
voyage  on  the  S.  S.  City  of 
Honolulu.  Nancy  needed 
a  well-earned  rest  before 
starting  on  her  next  pic- 
ture, The  Devil's  Sunday. 


1EWIS  STONE  recently  suffered  a  knock-out  blow  when 
J  a  beam 'fell  on  his  head  during  the  making  of  a  talkie. 

LMA  RUBENS  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Madera 
ranch  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bruce  Large. 

OGER  WOLFE  KAHN,  son  of  the  banker,  Otto  Kahn, 
is  going  into  the  talkies.  After  making  a  brilliant 
success  as  an  orchestra  leader  this  young  man  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Paramount  to  compose  and  direct  musical  scores 
and  specialty  numbers. 

'ALTER  HUSTON  recently  arrived  in  Hollywood  to 
prepare  for  his  role  of  Abe  Lincoln  in  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith's picturization  of  the  life  of  the  great  emancipator. 


)AUL  PAGE  has  just  been  assigned  by  Fox  to  one  of  the 
leading  roles  in  The  Golden  Calf.    He  has  made  sev- 
eral pictures  for  Fox  and  other  companies  with  great  success. 

GARY  COOPER  is  slated  to  have  as  his  next  vehicle  a 
picture  entitled  Civilian  Clothes.  This  talkie  will  be 
taken  from  the  ten -year  old  play  which  made  such  a  success 
on  Broadway  long  ago. 

kAVID  NEWELL,  who  has  been  giving  a  very  good  ac- 

 '  count  of  himself  on  the  Paramount  lot — especially  in 

Kibitzer—is  finishing  his  contract  with  that  company.  'When 
the  contract  is  complete  he  will  free  lance  for  a  while. 

JACK  OAKIE,  the  latest  star  in  the  movie  firmament,  has 
been  given  a  leading  role  in  Paramount's  Let's  Go  Native. 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  LINE  OR  SO  ON  CURRENT  l  ALKIE  OFFERINGS 


rHE  ARGYLE  CASE  (Warner) — An  old  fa- 
voritCf  with  Thomas  Meighan  as  the  case- 
hardened  district  attorney  who  does  the 
solving. 

BIG  TIME  (Fox) — Another  tale  about  variety 
life  with  more  variety  than  most;  Mac 
Clarke  and  Lee  Tracy  click. 

BISHOP  MURDER  CASE  (M-G-M)  Reviewed 
in   this  issue. 

BROADWAY  BABIES  (First  National) — Alice 
travels  the  Gay  White  Way  in  a  good  one 
about   girls   and  gamblers. 

CAMEO  KIRBY   (Fox) — Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

THE  CITY  GIRL  (Fox) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

DANCE  HALL  (RKO) — Arthur  Lake  and  Olive 
Borden  in  an  entertaining  tale  of  a  typical 
American  youngster  whose  feet  go  wild  when 
they  hear  dance  music. 

DANGEROUS  CURVES  (Paramount) — Clara 
Bow  and  Richard  Arlen  in  an  okay  circus 
story  about  live  wire  walkers. 

DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (Paramount) — Re- 
viewed in  this  issue. 

DEVIL  MAY  CARE  (M-G-M) — Ramon  Novarro 
swashbuckles  down  to  work  in  a  .  gaudy 
operetta  whose  setting  is  the  France  of  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  (Vniyersal)  — 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

FOOTLIGHTS  AND  FOOLS  (First  National)  — 
A  stage  life  story  with  Colleen  Moore  sing- 
ing and  dancing  as  the  phoney  French  ac- 
tress who  steal  away  ze  men*s  heart. 

THE  FORWARD  PASS  (First  National)— Still 
another  one  of  college  and  football.  The 
junior  Fairbanks  does  good  work  and  so 
does  Loretta  Young — and  the  football  game 
is  a  goal  mine  of  thrills. 

GENERAL  CRACK  (Warner) — Swashbuckling 
John  (Profile )  Barrymore  in  an  intense, 
fast-moving  tale  of  love  and  war.  With 
Lowell  Sherman,  Marian  Nixon,  and  Armida. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  SHOW  (M-G-M) — A 
simple  little  story  of  a  broken-down  Tom 
Show  with  Bessie  Love,  Raymond  Hackett 
and   Eddie  Nugent  trouping  it  up. 

THE  GRAND  PARADE  (Pathe) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  GREEN  GODDESS  (Warner)  —  That 
prince  of  villains,  George  Arliss,  as  the 
charmingly  vicious  raja  who  traps  a  group 
of  white  visitors  in  India. 

THE  GREENE  MURDER  CASE  (Paramount)  — 
Clues  and  whatnot  with  Bill  Powell  again 
cast  as  the  famous  sleuth  of  the  Van  Dine 
mystery  stories. 

HARD  TO  GET  (First  N  ational )  ~^ic%\y  re- 
furbished stuff  about  the  hard-to-get  girl,  the 
rich  man  and  the  poor  boy,  with  the  girl 
deciding  in  the  end  that  the  ppor  she  shall 
have  always  with  her. 

HEARTS  IN  EXILE  (Warner) — A  somewhat 
feeble  effort  with  Dolores  Costello  as  a 
Roosian  peasabt  girl  married  to  an  eldery 
baron  and  in  love  with  a  dashing  young 
ne'er-do-tell^     Grant   Withers   does  his  best. 

HELL'S  HEROES  (Vniyersal) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

HIS  GLORIOUS  NIGHT  (M-G-M)— Out  own 
Jack  Gilbert  as  a  dashing  continental  officer 
who  woos  a  princess  till  he  gets  a  royal 
reception. 

HIT  THE  DECK  (RKO) — The  talkie  version  of 
the  famous  battleship  musical  comedy  with 
wonderful  singing  and  gobs  of  fun.  Jack 
Oakie  and  Polly  Walker  shine — and  don't 
miss  the  grand  Hallelujah  number. 

HOLD  YOUR  MAN  ( Universal)— -Lauca  La 
Plante  is  plenty  pleasing  as  the  wife  who 
almost  loses  her  lawyer-hubby  when  she 
goes   on   a   roaming  holiday. 

HOy  FOR  PARIS  (Fox)—1ri{i  Dorsay,  Victor 
MacLaglen  and  £1  Brendel  combine  their 
talents   in   this   glorification   of   the  raucous. 

THE    IDLE    RICH     (M-G-M) — A    tale  about 


The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

DISRAELI  for  George  Arliss' 
classic  portrayal  of  a  classic 
historical  character. 

HALLELUJAH  for  its  authentic 
delineation  of  negro  life. 

DRAG  for  the  fearless  and  hon- 
est treatment  of  its  theme. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  for 
its  elaborate  variety. 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  for  its 
superior  brand  of  hokum. 

THEY  FIAD  TO  SEE  PARIS  for 
the  antics  of  Will  Rogers. 

THE  COCK  EYED  WORLD  for 
its  earthy  humor. 

GENERAL  CRACK  for  John 
Barrymore   and  Armida. 

YOUNG  NOWHERES  for  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess^  and  Marian 
Nixon's  memorable  perform- 
ances. 


THE  LOVE  PARADE  for  Mau- 
rice  Chevalier  and  his  accent, 
and  Lubitsch's  directing. 


people  who  live  in  class  houses,  with  Con- 
rad Nagel  interpreting  one  of  the  high- 
hats. 

ILLUSION    (Paramount ) — Buddy   Rogers   as  the 

mafjician    who    gets    into    society  as    if  by 

magic;  Nancy  Carroll  is  at  her  best  in  a 
fairly   entertaining  show. 

KIBITZER  ( Paramount)  —  The  stage  comedy 
emerges  successfully  in  talkie  form  with  huge 
doses  of  laughing  gas  from  Harry  Green  in 
his  first  film. 

LILLIES  OF  THE  FIELD  (First  National)  — 
Corinne  Griffith  in  an  absorbing  story  of 
how  the   better  half  lives  after  the  divorce. 

THE  LOCKED  DOOR  (United  Artists) — A  fast- 
moving  melodrama  with  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
a  newcomer  to  talkies.  Rod  La  Rocque,  Wil- 
liam Boyd  (the  other  one)  and  Betty  Bron- 
son. 

LOOSE  ANKLES  (First  National) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  LOST  ZEPPELIN  (TiffanySstahl) — A 
thrilling  story  of  a  Zeppelin  lost  at  the 
South  Pole.  Three  old-timers — Ricardo 
Cortez,  Virginia  Valli  and  Conway  Tearle — 
make  a  strong  come-back. 

THE  LOVE  PARADE  (Paramount)  — Maurice 
Chevalier's  second  with  worlds  of  improve- 
ment and   lots   more  sophistication. 

THE  MAN  I  LOVE  C/'aramounr;— Dick  Arlen 
is  excellent  in  this  tale  of  the  prize  ring;  a 
knockout. 

MARIANNE  (M-G-M) — Swell  songs  from  Ma- 
rion Davies,  Cliff  Edwards,  and  Lawrence 
Gray  in  this  sprightly  wartime  romance  of 
a  French  peasant  girl  and  her  do-de-o 
doughboy. 

The  Talking  Screen  Reviews  for 
March  are  to  he  found  on  page  56. 
If  you  want  to  spare  yourself 
wasted  hours  and  cash,  consult 
these  honesty  comprehensive,  auth- 
entic  critiques   in    each  issue. 


THE  MIGHTY  (Paramount) — George  Bancroft 
takes  himself  pretty  seriously  in  another  one 
of  the  swell  underworld  parts  which  have 
put   him   on  top   of  the  world. 

NAVY  BLUES  (M-G-M) — William  Haines  in 
a  sentimental  love  story  with  plenty  of 
laughs. 

NOT  SO  DUMB  ( M-G-M ) —Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

OFFICER  O'BRIEN  (Pathe)— As  a  noble-heart- 
ed  policeman,  William  Boyd  cops  the  honors 
in  this  one.  Ernest  Torrence  also  con- 
tributes an  excellent  bit  of  acting  in  his 
best  style. 

OH,  YEAH?  (Pathe) — An  on-the-right-track 
railroad  yarn  with  a  couple  of  wandering 
brakemen  in  a  perpetual  wise-crack  duel  for 
auld  slang  syne. 

PLAYING  AROUND  (First  National) — Review- 
ed in  this  issue. 

POINTED  HEELS  (Paramount) — Still  another 
back-stage  story  with  Bill  Powell  as  an 
angel  and  Helen  Kane  as  a  trouper  de  looks. 
Skeet  Gallagher  docs    good  work. 

RED  HOT  RHYTHM  (Pathe)— Tin  Pan  Alley- 
oops  and  downs,  with  snappy  words  and 
music. 

RIO  RITA  (RKO)— The  famous  Ziegfeld  ex- 
travaganza very  darned  impressive  in  talkie 
form    with    Bebe    Daniels    and    John  Boles. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  (Fox)— 
A  delightfully  romantic  story  of  Old  Me- 
xico with  Warner  Baxter  (and  songs)  and 
Mary  Duncan. 

SALLY  ( First  National) — All-Technicolor  re- 
vival of  the  stage  hit  with  Marilyn  Miller 
charming   in  the  title  role. 

THE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  KID  (Paramount) 
for  Bow  fans  this  story  of  clerk  and  floor- 
walker life   is  just  so   much  caviar. 

SEVEN  DAYS*  LEAVE  ( Paramount  )^GaTy 
Cooper  and  Beryl  Mercer  in  a  faithful  talkie 
version  of  a  Barrie  story.  Unusual  and 
moving.  But  don't  see  it  if  you  insist  on 
love  interest. 

SEVEN  FACES  (Fox) — They  certainly  put  Paul 
Muni  through  his  faces  in  this  one — he 
plays  seven  different  characters,  and  he*s 
good   in  each. 

SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE  r/?KO>— Re- 
viewed   in   this  issue. 

THE  SHANNONS  OF  BROADWAY  (Uniyer- 
sal) — Those  old-teamers,  James  and  Lucille 
Gleason,  put  over  a  good  one  in  this  story 
of  two  vaudeville  troupers  stranded  in  a 
small  town. 

THE  SHOW  OF  SHOWS  (Warner  Brothers)—- 
One  of  the  best  of  the  movie  revues.  In- 
cludes everything  from  plenty  of  jazz  to  a 
bit   of   Shakespeare.     It's   a   hit — and  wowl 

SKY  HAWK  (Fox)— A  story  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  London  by  zeppelins  during  that 
famous  World  War.  The  scenes  of  the 
air   fighting   are  superb. 

SOUTH  SEA  ROSE  r  Fox Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  (United 
Artists  —  A  lucky  young  playwright,  Billy 
Shakespeare,  has  his  first  talkie  graced  by 
the  initial — and  final — joint  appearance  of 
the    Fairbanks*;    uproarious  adaptation. 

THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS  (Fox)— In  Will 
Rogers*  first  talkie — a  swell  one,  too — it*s 
proven  that  although  it's  not  easy  to  make 
people  laugh,  where  there's  a  Will  there's 
a  way. 

UNDERTOW  (Uniyersal) — Reviewed  in  this  is- 
sue. 

VAGABOND  KING  (Paramount) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  VAGABOND  LOVER  (RKO) — Rudy  Val- 
lee  in  a  picture  that  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  croon  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

THE  VIRGINIAN  (Paramount) — A  fine  out- 
of-doors  talkie  with  Gary  Cooper  and  Rich- 
ard  Arlen    fighting   it   out   for  Mary  Brian. 


TILTED/ 


A  Woman's  Master 
Stroke  put  Her  Sweet- 
heart into  the  WfiOO 
a  l&ar  Class...  cM^e 
Him  a  Social  and 
"Business  Leader.... 


"You  mean  that 
•we're  through  ?" 


she  mur 


By  Marie  Rogers 


WHEN  Jimmy  Watson  proposed 
to  me,  he  was  making  it>25.()0 
a  week.  I  had  grown  to  care  for 
him  a  lot.  And  I  wonldn't  have 
minded  sacrifices  if  Jimmy  had  any 
prospects.  But  he  didn't  seem  to 
be  getting  anywhere,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  tied  to  a  failure.  After 
some  hesitation,  I  told  him  so. 

"You  have  ability,  Jimmy,  but 
nobody  but  I  know 
it.  You  are  too  timid 
and  self-conscious. 
When  somebody 
speaks  to  you,  you've 
hardly  a  word  to  say. 
You  get  all  flustered 
and  eriibarrassed 
when  you're  asked  to 
give  an  opinion.  I 
can't  marry  you  un- 
less you  make  some 
effort  to  improve 
yourself."  Of  course 
he  was  hurt  and  in- 
dignant. But  I  was 
firm,  so  we  parted. 

Then  one  night  a  year  Inter,  I  received 
the  purprise  of  my  life.  Jimmy  drove  up 
to  the  house  one  evening  in  a  beautiful 
sport  roadster,  dressed  like  a  fashion 
plate.  His  manner  was  entirely  changed, 
too.  He  seemed  supremely  self-confident, 
and  had  become  an  interesting  conversa- 
tionalist. I  could  not  help  but  marvel  at 
the  change  in  him  and  told  him  so.  He 
laughed  delightedly. 

"It's  a  long  story,  Marie,  but  T'll  cut  it 
short.  You  rememlicr  that  my  chief  fault 
was  that  I  was  afr;iid  of  my  own  voice? 
V/ell,  shortly  after  we  parted,  I  heard 
tales  of  a  ])oj)ular  new  home  study  method 
by    which    any    man    could    quickly  be- 


What  20  Minutes  a  Day 
Will  Show  You 


How  to  talk  before  your  club  or  lodge 
How  to  propose  and  respond  to  toasts 
How  to  address  board  meetings 
How  to  make  a  political  speech 
How  to  tell  entertaining  stories 
How  to  make  after  dinner  speeches 
How  to  converse  interestingly 
How  to  write  letters 
How  to  sell  more  goods 
How  to  train  your  memory 
How  to  enlarge  your  vocabulary 
How  to  develop  self -confidence 
How  to  acquire  a  winning  personality 
How    to    strengthen    your  will-power 

and  ambition 
How    to    become    a    clear,  accurate 
thinker 

How  to  develop  your  power  of  con- 
centration 

How  to  be  the  master  of  any  situa- 
tion 


come  a  powerful  speaker — able  to  domi- 
nate one  man  or  tliousands — a  way  that 
bani.shed  embarrassment,  self -conscious- 
ness and  timidity  in  a  surprisingly  short 
timCi 

'■That  remarkable  course  was  the  mak- 
ing of  me,"  said  Jimmy.  "With  only  a 
few  minutes'  practice  each  day,  I  made 
strides  in  a  few  weeks  that  amazed  me. 
It  wasn't  long  before  I  went  to  the  boss 
with  an  idea  that  had  been  in  my  mind 
about  reorganizing  the  delivery  service, 
but  whicli  I  had  been  afraid  to  take  up 
witli  anybody.  You 
should  have  seen  me 
addressing  that  confer- 
ence of  department  heads 
in  the  president's  office 
— I  just  bowled  them 
over.  That  was  a  few 
nionths  ago.  Since  then 
I've  climbed  ahead  fast. 
Tlie  boss  is  sending  me 
to  Europe  next  month  to 
make  a  study  of  depart- 
ment store  management 
over  there.  By  the  way, 
Marie,  how  would  you 
like  to  go  to  Europe  as 
Mrs.  Watson?" 


Today  I  am  the  proud 
wife  of  a  successful  hus- 
band ...  a  business 
leader  of  our  city.  We 
travel  in  a  very  exclusive  set  and  enjoy 
tlie  luxuries  of  life.  Turning  Jimmy  down 
had  proved  to  be  the  second  best  thing 
that  could  have 
happened  to  him. 
It  was  a  lucky 
hunch,  though,  that 
prouij)ted  liiin  to 
develop  his  speak- 
ing ability  which 
revealed  his  nat- 
ural ability. 
*        *  » 

Today  the  rich 
rewards  in  busi- 
ness, popularity  in 


social  life, 
positions  of 
honor  in  the 
community,  go 
to  the  mail 
who  is  an  in 
teresting,  dom 
inating,  per- 
suasive speak- 
er. And  there  is  no  magic  or  mystery 
about  this  talent.  No  matter  how  timid 
or  self-conscious  you  are  when  called 
upon  to  speak,  you  can  quickly  bring  out 
your  natural  ability  and  become  a  pow- 
erful speaker  through  this  amazing  new 
training. 

Send  for  this  Amazing  Book 

This  ni'W  method  of  tr.iiiiing  is  fully  de- 
Bcrilicd  in  a  very  intercstiiii;  and  iiiCuniiative 
booklet  which  Is  now  lieiiig  Sfiit  to  everyone 
niailing  the  coupon.  This  Imok  is  called,  llow 
tn  Wuil:  Woiidcra  uith  Words.  In  It  you  are 
shown  liow  to  conquer  staye  fi'iglit,  self-con- 
sciousncss,  timidity,  bashfulness  and  fear — 
those  things  that  keep  you  silent  while  men 
of  lesser  ability  get  what  they  want  by  the 
sheer  power  of  convincing  speech.  Not  only 
men  who  have  made  millions,  but  thousands  of 
others  have  sent  for  this  book — and  are  un- 
stinting in  their  praise  of  it.  You  are  told 
how  to  bring  out  and  develop  your  priceless 
"hidden  knack" — the  natural  gift  within  you — 
which  will  win  for  you  advancement  in  posi- 
tion and  salary,  popularity,  social  standing, 
power  and  real  success.  You  can  obtain  your 
copy  absolutely  free  by  sending  the  coupon. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

3601  Michigan  Ave.,     Dept.  324?,     Chicago,  III. 

Now  Sent  FREE! 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 
3601  Michigan  Ave..  Dept.  3^||i  Chicago,  Illinois. 

riease  send  me  FKEE  and  without  obligation 
my  copy  of  your  inspiring  booklet,  How  to  Wurl, 
Wondas  with  Words,  and  full  information  re- 
garding your  Course  in  Effective  Speaking. 


Name. 


I 


Address   I 

I 


City  State. 


Just  Uour 

-and  fjollif woods 

Your  early  spring  wardrobe  can  be  as  ef- 
fective as  that  of  the  most  smartly  dressed 
movie  player— if  you  follow  these  clever 
and  helpful  style  hints  and  directions  by 

DOROTHEA  HAWLEY  CARTWRIGHT 

NEVER  in  the  entire  history  of  fashion  have  clothes 
undergone  such  sudden  and  radical  changes.  In  the 
space  of  only  a  few  months  the  mode  has  become 
transformed  from  the  straight,  boyish  silhouette  with  scant, 
short  skirts,  to  the  feminine,  form-fitting,  flared,  long  models 
of  today.  The  result  is  that  most  of  us  find  ourselves  with 
X  wardrobe  that  is  shockingly  "old-fashioned."  Most  of  us 
are  hurriedly  "getting  the  good  out  of"  what  we  have,  and 
planning  as  complete  a  new  wardrobe  as  our  shocked  purses 
will  allow.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  be  thrifty  in  assembling 
outfits  have  cautiously  waited  to  see  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  silhouette,  the  waistline,  and  the  much-disputed 
hem.  The  dust  of  battle  seems  to  have  cleared  sufficiently 
for  us  to  make  definite  observations  on  prevailing  styles  with- 
out being  afraid  that  the  dress  we  make  today  will  be  dernode 
tomorrow,    and    a    genera!    trend    is    clearly  discernible. 


AS  I  mentioned  in  the  first  issue  of 
lTalking  Screen,  the  princess 
silhouette  is  the  dernier  cri.  This 
means  that  if  you  have  a  straight, 
loose  dress  that  is  "just  as  good  as 
new",  you  must  get  out  your  needle 
and  scissors  and  give  it  a  definite 
shape.  And  down  must  come  all 
hems !  Five  inches  below  the  knee- 
cap is  the  latest  edict — and  if  you're 
very,  very  practical,  you'll  leave  a 
generous  hem  to  allow  for  even  more 
letting  down !  The  waistline  is 
again  back  to  normal.  Fortunate  is 
the  slender  girl — especially  if  she 
has  feminine  curves.  Those  of  you 
who  are  proud  of  your  thinness  will 
have  to  beware  of  looking  under- 
nourished in  the  new  fashions. 
Those  of  you  who  are  trying  to 
reduce,  do  so  with  caution — for 
curves  are  coming  in!  The  tall  girl 
is  given  a  break  for  the  first  time 
in  years.    The  styles  are  particularly 

Here's  a  good-looking  .  tweed 
coat,  worn  by  Marilyn  Morgan. 
The  lapels,  cuffs,  belt  and  in- 
serts are  of  a  lighter  shade  of 
the  same  material,  giving  a 
delightfully  intriguing  two- 
tone  effect.  The  trimming  is 
beaver.  This  model  is  particul- 
arly desirable  for  general  wear. 


on  feminine  charm  in 


Our  oMn  stylist,  Dorothea 
Hawley  Cartwright,  with  M-G- 
M''s  slyDst,  Adrian.  She  is 
wearing  a  semi-formal  dress 
of  eggshell  chiffon  trimmed 
with  heavy  lace  and  set  off  by 
a  Marie  Antoinette  collar. 


This  stunning  coat,  worn  by 
Jean  Arthur,  has  natural 
lynx  collar  and  cuffs  as  ap- 
propriate fur  trimming.  A 
dotted  scarf  in  dark  and 
light  green  offers  contrast. 

gracious  to  her,  and  if  she  studies 
her  type  carefully,  she  can  be  as 
chic,  interesting,  and  feminine  as 
she  desires.  The  short,  straight 
lines  were  never  meant  for  her. 
Fortunately,  the  very  styles  that  are 
so  gracious  to  the  tall  girl  of  to- 
day are  equally  kind  to  the  small. 
The  only  girl  who  is  out  of  luck 
is  the  extremely  athletic  type;  but 
we  have  a  way  of  adapting  our- 
selves to  styles,  and  the  ordinary 
ungraceful,  sport-loving  girl  takes 
the  less  severe  type  of  garment. 


'O  MUCH  for  the  general  trend  of  fashion.  Now  to  plan 
a  late  winter  and  early  spring  wardrobe.  I  believe  that 
a  modern  girl  who  works  in  an  ofiice  or  goes  to  school  can 
get  by  if  she  has  one  practical  suit  and  a  simple  dress  for 
general  daytime  wear,  a  simple  but  decorative  afternoon 
frock  that  is  also  adaptable  to  informal  party  wear,  and  an 
evening  gown  for  formal  occasions.  She  really  should  have 
two  coats — one  for  roughing  it  and  the  other  for  more  festive 
occasions.  She  should  also  have  two  hats — one  for  business, 
and  one  for  dress-up  wear.  These  costumes,  with  their 
proper  accessories,  seem  absolutely  necessary.  'When  you  have 
bought  or  made  these,  then  you  can  add  to  your  wardrobe  as 
your  purse  permits. 

As  most  of  our  important  contacts  are  made  during  the 
day,  and  as  our  practical,  work  or  school  outfits  are  the  ones 
[Cont'niued  on  page  77'\ 
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Laughter  and  happiness  ate  wait- 
ing for  you  in  any  program  con- 
taining one  of  these  comedies. 

MACK  KEXXETT  .lArK  WHITE 

TALKIX;  4  0>IEI»IES      TAI.KI.'Vt;  (rOMEUIES 


rOltOXET  MER.MAID 
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A PICTURE  show  without  a  laugh  is  like  a  dinner 
-  without  a  dessert.  There  may  be  plenty  of  it, 
but  it  just  lacks  that  zest  necessary  to  make  it 
thoroughly  satisfying. 

The  "tempo"  of  a  show — the  pep  and  snap  with 
which  it  moves  —  is  usually  controlled  by  the 
number  of  laughs  it  offers.  You'll  never  be  bored 
by  a  show  that  makes  you  laugh. 

Why  not  watch  for  comedies  bearing  the  "spice 
of  the  program"  trade-mark?  Then  you  will  be 
sure  of  plenty  of  laugh  enjoyment.  You'll  not 
only  see  and  hear  new  favorites  brought  out  by 
the  talking  film,  but  you'll  get  a  bigger  "kick" 
out  of  your  old  favorites  such  as  Lloyd  Hamilton, 
Lloyd  was  never  funnier  than  he  is  in  his  new 
talking  comedies  ''TOOT  SWEET,"  "GRASS 
SKIRTS"  and  "CAMERA  SHY." 

l}^yya  hamilton 

TALKIN6  COMEDIES 

EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  Inc.,  E.  w.  h 4MMONS,  Prcident 
Executive  Offices:  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•Vow  the  Screen  has  Rohhed  the  Stage 
of  its  Jflost  Prized  Possession  / 


I  r.iiiuli 


Broadway's  brightest  danc- 
ing beauty  will  make  her 
first  film  appearance   in  ' 


THE  FAMOUS  FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD 
MUSICAL  ROMANCE  BY  GUY  BOLTON 
AND  JEROME  KERN  COMPLETELY 
TRANSPLANTED  TO  THE  SCREEN.— 
WITH  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
COMEDY  CASTS  EVER  ASSEMBLED, 
INCLUDING  ALEXANDER  GRAY, 
JOE  E.  BROWN,  PERT  KELTON, 
T.  ROY  BARNES,  FORD  STERLING. 
-150  DANCERS;  ORCHESTRA  OF  HO— 
DIRECTED  BY  JOHN  FRANCIS  DILLON 


Every  feature  that  kept 
"Sally"  on  Broadway 
for  one  solid  year — stun- 
ning show  girls,  gorgeous 
gowns,  lavish  settings, 
and  the  matchless  beau- 
ty of  its  famous  star 


Other  great  stage  stars  have  left  Broadway  for  HoUyf 
wood — but  none  so  fair  and  famous  as  Marilyn  Miller . . . 

Other  films  have  matched  the  stage  in  magnitude  and 
class — "Sally"  excels  it  with  all-color  chorus  spectacle 
more  lavish  than  Broadway  ever  dreamed  of  I 


150  beauties  in  the  largest  indoor  scene  ever  photo- 
graphed in  Color  ...  36  Albertina  Rasch  girls  who  toe- 
dance  more  perfectly  than  other  choruses  can  clog  .  .  . 
And  an  orchestra  of  110  to  play  the  song -hits  that 
"Sally"  made  famous  and  many  new  numbers  added  for 
the  screen  production  .  .  . 

'  Yet  even  this  rich  magnificence  pales  beside  the  poig- 
nant moments  of  the  entrancing  love  story  that  made 
"Sally"  one  of  the  greatest  musical-romance  successes 
in  stage  history  I 


"Vitaphone^*  is  the  registered  trademark  of  the  Vitaphone 
Corporation.  Color  scenes  by  the  Technicolor  Process, 


A  FIRST  IVATIONAL  &  VITAPHOIVE  •111 -Color  PICTURE 
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Inspires  the  hope  that  soon  she'll  rush  us" 
Some  pictures  rather  more  ambitious 
Than  Navy  Blues,  slight  but  delicious. 


5" ALUTE  Helen  Kane  and  her  baby  talk ! 
When  asked  to  do  yes-no-and-maybe-talk, 
She  makes  an  adorable  pout  of  it — 
Her  farce  is  her  fortune,  no  doubt  of  it. 


E  GREET  Miss  Claire,  smart,  witty  eye-full. 
Who,  given  a  dramatic  trifle. 
With  personality  disarming 
Can  make  it  altogether  charming. 


John  BARRYMORE  has  gone  and  done  it — 
Has  stormed  the  talking  screen  and  won  it; 
He  swaggers  on  with  regal  passion, 
And  sets  the  qinematic  fashion. 


CoRINNE'S  a  lady  so  resourceful 
That  when  they  made  the  movies  forceful 
She  found  her  voice,  and  now,  serenely, 
Plays  ladies  naughty,  ladies  queenly. 
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A  LL  THE  producers  hitch  their  wagons  to  the 
/_\     stars.    Some  pick  winners.    Others  find  their 
JL   J9L  selected  satellites  to  be  fast  falling  meteors. 
The  appropriate  theme  song  for  the  star  gazers  is 
"How  Am  I  to  Know?" 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  money-makers  in  the  talkies 
uncovers  more  than  a  few  surprises.  Who  would  guess 
that  George  Bancroft  is  considered  a  better  box-office 
bet  than  either  Buddy  Rogers  or  Gary  Cooper?  Or 
that  Lon  Chaney  will  poll  more  votes  with  the  ticket- 
taker  than  John  Gilbert?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  And 
this  isn't  all.  Al  Jolson  tops  John  Barrymore.  For 
that  matter,  so  does  Rin-Tin-Tin.  And  Charlie  Chap- 
lin has  a  decided  edge  on  Douglas  Fairbanks.  It 
seems  that  S.  A.  is  passing  as  a  prime  requisite  for  film 
favoritism. 

However,  among  the  girls  it's  different.  Polly 
Moran  and  Marie  Dressier  don't  seriously  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  our  established  charmers.  Clara  Bow 
holds  her  own.  And  we  don't  mean  Harry  Richman. 
The  Great  Garbo  has  added  to  her  tremendous  foUow^- 
ing.  Mary  Pickford  is  a  queen  among  the  drawing 
cards.  Dolores  Costello  stands  higher  than  her  hus- 
band. Janet  Gaynor  has  oodles  of  admirers  besides  her 
bridegroom.  Colleen  Moore  and  Laura  La  Plante 
are  secure  in  the  cinema  heavens. 

It  seems  that  fan  masculinity  is  most  faithful  to  its 
movie  loves.  The  men  are  true  to  the  sweethearts  of 
the  screen.  But,  alas,  the  girls  are  fickle.  They  break 
dates  with  Buddy  and  Gary  to  flirt  with  George  and 
that  Frenchie,  Maurice  Chevalier,  who  has  such  a 
naughty  twinkle  in  his  eye.  They  leave  Jack  to  Ina, 
and  Ramon  to  pine  alone,  while  they  fall  for  one  of 
Mr.  Chaney's  many  faces.  And  when  Al  calls  "Mam- 
my!" they  pass  up  Barrymore  and  leave  Tom  Meighan 
flat.  Apparently  life  is  like  that.  And  love,  too. 
Even  the  love  of  fan  femininity  for  movie  heroes. 

IN  BRINGING  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  to  talk- 
ing pictures,  Doug  and  Mary  have  rendered  a 
superlative  service  to  the  screen  and  its  supporters. 
The  film  marks  a  milestone  in  the  industry.  Its  pro- 
diuers  hold  aloft  a  light  to  lead  the  way. 


Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  are  among  the  perennial 
best  sellers.  They  have  come  hand-in-hand  through 
the  ages  as  proof  that  the  people  appreciate  the  clas- 
sics. Each  volume  holds  all  the  wondrous  riches  of  a 
robber's  enchanted  cave.  The  faceted,  fascinating 
jewels  of  history's  finest  fiction.  The  unadulterated 
gold  of  ever-living  truth.  In  short,  a  marvellous  mine 
of  material  for  the  movies. 

It  remained  for  America's  Sweetheart  and  her 
D'Artagnan  to  see  that  the  talkies  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  endow  these  masterpieces  with  the  breath  of 
modern  life.  To  enable  the  people  to  see  and  hear 
upon  the  screen  the  characters  they  have  loved  through 
centuries  enacting  the  dramas  that  have  charmed  in 
print. 

Perhaps,  now  that  the  way  has  been  blazed,  the 
screen  will  advance  its  standard  of  achievement  to 
meet  the  advance  in  science  that  has  given  it  sound 
and  color  and  depth,  and  promises  even  greater  things. 

THEY  say  that  America  is  a  woman's  country. 
And  they  admit  us  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  This  seems  a  vivid  feather  in  milady's 
modish  hat.  But  the  sad  truth  is  that  the  girls  have 
failed  to  enthrone  the  mother-land  as  queen  of  a  realm 
peculiarly  and  distinctive  feminine.  They  bow  under 
a  burden  of  entangling  alliances  in  the  acceptance  of 
foreign  dictation  as  to  fashions.  They  have  bartered 
for  a  mess  of  Parisian  pottage  the  constitutional  right 
of  saying  what  they  shall  wear. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  this  domination  is  being 
challenged.  The  Battle  of  the  Long  Skirt  is  bitterly 
contested  on  a  dozen  fronts.  Paris  says  "Oui."  But 
the  girls  of  both  camera  coasts,  and  points  between, 
respond,  "Oh,  yeah?"  and  rally  to  the  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  their  knees. 

American  beauties,  on  and  off  the  screen,  decline  to 
forfeit  the  graceful,  comfortable,  age-reducing  brevity 
of  skirts  because  the  European  sisters  are,  apparently, 
either  bow-legged  or  knock-kneed.  Mary  Pickford  is 
the  generalissimo  on  our  side.  She  has  turned  thumbs 
down  on  long  skirts.  If  the  fans  follow  the  stars 
we'll  have  American  modes  for  our  American  maids. 
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yV4yVCr  CARROLL 

Interviews  INIancy  Carroll 


N 


•ANCY  CARROLL?  Why,  I 
know  her  very,  very  well. 
As  the  silly  saying  goes,  I 
know  her  like  a  book  —  far  better 
than  a  book,  iij  fact,  for  no  one 
spends  much  time  on  a  book  these 
days  and  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  wjth 

Nancy  Carroll.  It's  true  that  I've  spent  years. watching  every- 
thing she  did.  Intimate  isn't  the  word  for  my  knowledge  of 
her.  Why,  we've  been  so  much  together  and  know  each 
other  so  thoroughly  that  you  might  almost  say  v>'e're  the  same 
person. 

Nancy  Carroll  ?  I  certainly  knew  her  when — knew  her 
when  she  lived  in  a  garret — knew  her  when  she  walked  the 
streets  of  New  York,  looking  for  work — knew  her  when  she 
was  glad  to  get  a  job  posing  for  commercial  artists. 

And  if  she  gets  high-hat  and  tries  to  tell  you  that  success  for 
her  was  as  easy  to  get  as  a  cold  m  a  draughty  room,  don't  you 
believe  it. 

It  was  plenty  long  before  she  even  reached  the  stage.  And 
when  she  did  it  was  the  chorus.  Unhonored  and  unsung — 
except  for  the  songs  she  herself  warbled. 


ND,  by  the  way,  she  has  a  husband!  And  a  little  daughter! 
But  she's  not  supposed  to  talk  about  that.    Studio  rules, 


tty  you  know.    So  we  won't  speak  of  it. 

I  guess  it's  customary  for  the  inter- 
viewer to  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 
Well,  here  goes.  I'll  ask  the  old- 
sure-fire  one. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
success,  Miss  Carroll?" 
I  had  my  pencil  poised  and  ready. 

"Well,"  Nancy  said  slowly,  "I  guess  success  is  about  all 
luck.  You  can't  tell  how  much.  Nobody  can.  Take  a 
gambler.  We  say  when  he  wins  that  he's  lucky.  But  we 
don't  know  how  he's  worked  trying  to  be  lucky!  He  may 
have  studied  the  tables  for  years  and  designed  a  system.  He 
may  have  learned  to  play  bridge  from  the  very  best  players. 
He  may  have  studied  the  stock  market  all  of  his  life,  waiting 
for  that  one  chance  for  a  lucky  winning. 

"I  was  luck-y  because  I  was  born  in  a  big  family.  Eleven 
children.  There  isn't  much  time  to  give  attention  to  one 
among  eleven!  You  have  to  take  care  of  yourself.  You  be- 
gin so  early  to  watch  out  for  your  own  breaks  that  by  the 
time  you  are  twenty  you  have  worked  so  hard  for  them  that 
if  a  big  one  comes  you  can't  call  it  all  luck,  can  you?  Not 
even  if  you  are  Irish ! 

"It  w?is  an  unwritten  rule  in  our  family  that  everyone  started 
work  when  he  finished  the -eighth  grade.    I  got  through  a 
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This  magazine,  to  present  a 
brand-new  type  of  interview, 
found  the  one  writer  who  knows 
this  charming  red-head  best 


year  early  so  I  was  one-up  on__the  others.  I  thought  f  could 
get  a  year  of  high  school  and  registered  for  it  in  June.  But, 
somehow,  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  It  didn't  seem  sporting  to 
edge  up  on  the  others.    So  I  went  job  huntmg. 

WHOOPEE!  I  took  a  couple  of  months  at  a  business 
college  and  then  went  out  to  become  a  typist.  There's 
no  use  going  into  the  dozens  of  places  I  applied,  or  the  one 
after  another  from  which  I  was  fired.  I  was  under  age,  you 
see,  and  lying  about  it  to  get  work.  When  they  checked  back 
with  my  school  records  they  discovered  the  truth  and  out  I 
went!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  those  ten  others  and  the  at-home 
competition,  I  might  not  have  stuck  it  out  until  the  lucky 
break  came  along  and  I  landed  with  Uichs  and  He^eaer,  a 
lace  firm  at  254  Fourth  Avenue.  I  was  there  for  three  years, 
beginning  at  eight  dollars  and  ending  at  twenty-five. 

O  YOU  know  it  was  that  family  of  mine  which  was 
really  responsible  for  my  getting  a  break  on  the  stage, 
too.-*    But  again  it  was  the  preparation  we  had,  although  we 
did  not  know  it.    My  sister,  Terry,  was  one  of  those  lively, 
fascinating  Irish  blondes,  tremendously  popular.    She  loved 
to  dance.    When  she  wasn't  out  dancing  she  was  prancing 
around  at  home.    We  worked  up  some  dancing  and  singing 
numbers  just  for  the  fun  of  it.    We  took  all  of  the  Duncan 
Sisters'  specials  and  added  our  own  ideas  to  them.  Finally 
we  decided  we  were  good  enough  for  amateur  theatrical 
try-outs.    Without  saying  a  word  to  mother  or  daddy,  who 
would  not  have  approved,  we  sneaked  out  to  try  out  for 
Nils  Granlund  at  the  Orphcum 

"We  won!  We  appeared  at  the  Orpheum  without  tell- 
ing our  family  one  word  about  it.  'We  kept  our  regular 
jobs  and  worked  on  the  stagt  as  a  lark  and  a  chance  for 
some  extra  money.  It  never  entered  our  heads  that  we'd 
ever  make  enough  on  the  stage  to  be  sure  of  a  livelihood. 

"Shubert's  scouts  saw  us  and  asked  us  to  try  out  for  the 
Passing  Show  of  1923.    Even  when  we  won  a  definite 
place  in  the  chorus  and  were  assuredly  on  Broadway,  we 
still  kept  our  office  positions  and  our  secret.    But  on  the 
day  of  the  dress  rehearsal  we  gave 
up.    We  just  couldn't  do  it.  And 
that  night,  or  rather,  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  didn't  get  home  until  6  A. 
M.   All  night  long  rehearsing!  We 
didn't  know  how  to  tell  my  mother 
and  father. 

"Here's  where  we  had  a  little  luck 
without    preparation.      We  didn't 
[Continued  on  page  88} 


Here's  a  langoroas, 
exotic  Nancy — quite 
unlike  anything  she 
has  ever  clone  be- 
fore. It's  from  Dan- 
gerous Paradise,  in 
which  she  appears 
with  Richard  Arlen. 
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The 
Son 
of  a 
Big 
Gun 


J.  p..  McEvoy  is  a  whizz  as  an  author, 
but  when  it  comes  to  stocks — well,  he 
admits  he  bought  Dennis  McEvoy  De- 
portment at  100  and  that  it  promptly 
fell  to  73.  His  one  iconsolation  is  that 
this    investment    can    hardly    go  lower. 


By  J.  P.  lUc  Evoy 


Woodstock,  New  York. 
January,  1930 

CADET  DENNIS  McEVOY, 
HOLLYWOOD  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

Dear  Denny, 

Your  report  card  for  the  month  of  December  has  just  arrived  and 
hardly  seems  to  justify  the  advance  pubhcity  campaign  you  gave  it 
in  your  letters.  The  bear  movement  in  the  market  seems  to  have  af- 
fected your  arithmetic  and  instead  of  showing  a  gain  of  five  points 
over  November,  as  promised,  it  has  gone  down  to  81.  I  was  carry- 
ing a  lot  of  McEvoy  Arithmetic  on  margin  so  you  can  imagine  what 
that  did  to  me.  You  also  gave  out  glowing  reports  on  Deportment, 
common  and  preferred,  and  led  both  your  mother  and  me  to  plunge. 
You  can  imagine  our  astonishment  when  we  found  McEvoy  Deport- 
ment, which  we  bought  at  100,  down  to  73. 

Now,  of  course  I  know  you  are  pr'obably  a  victim  of  general  condi- 
tions and  that  fundamentally  you  are  on  a  sound  basis.  All  I  need  to 
do  is  invest  heavily  in  you  and  put  you  away  and  forget  it,  because  at 
73  McEvoy  Deportment  is  certainly  a  good  buy.    It  can  hardly 
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Al  Santell,  director  of  Shotc  Girl,  and  Mr. 
McEvoy  regard  Alice  White  and  discuss 
wbat  can  be  done  about  this  menace  to 
twelye-year-old  Dennis  McEvoy. 


Dennis  McEvoy  on  one  of  the 
visits  that  caused  his  famous 
father  to  inquire:  "And  what  is 
this  I  hear  about  you  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill?" 


much  lower.  At  least,  that  is  what  I 
have  been  telling  my  friends  here  in  the 
East.  But  some  of  them  assure  me  that 
I  am  over-optimistic — that  conditions  in 
New  York  and  Hollywood  are  entirely 
different  and  that  while  73  is  low  for 
McEvoy  Deportment  in  the  East,  in  Hol- 
lywood whole  blocks  of  McEvoy  Deport- 
ment were  thrown  on  the  market.  The 
ticker  never  did  catch  up.  Eastern  in- 
vestors were  wiped  out.  So  you  can  see 
there's  no  great  demand  for  McEvoy  De- 
portment at  73.  Imagine  my  feelings. 
[Continued  on  page  92"} 


J.  P.  McEvoy,  famous  humor- 
ist and  brilliant  creator  of 
Show  Girl  and  Show  Girl  in 
Hollywood,  writes  this  hilari- 
ous complaint  against  his 
son's  Hollywood  whoopee 
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ressin 


Hundreds  of  people  work  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent — and  your  favorite  players  appear 
on  the  screen  in  gorgeous  costumes  and 
stunning  gowns  that  make  you  gasp 

By  DOROTHEA  HAWLEY  CARTWRIGHT 


IT  IS  dusk.  The  script  says  so  . 
On  a  plaster  balcony,  before  a  marine 
back-drop,  stands  Juliet  Star  of  mo- 
tion picture  fame.  Soft  chiffon  ripples 
about  her  figure,  concealing  the  fact  that, 
pictorially,  her  legs  are  just  something  to 
connect  her  with  the  floor;  lace  cascades 
graciously  from  shoulders  like  those  of 
Bull  Montana  and  subtly  envelopes  arms 
like  water  pipes.  How  beautiful  she  is — 
thanks  to  her  clever  designer. 

Somehow,  we  always  think  of  our  fa- 
vorite star  as  a  gorgeous  creature  without 
any  of  the  common  defects  of  ordinary 
people  like  ourselves.  We  may  have  long 
necks,  wide  hips,  skinny  arms,  and  hefty 
shoulders,  but  stars  are  all  glorified  Ve- 
nuses  in  full  possession  of  a  beautiful  pair 
of  arms!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  every 
defect  we  ordinary  mortals  possess,  there 
are  glaring  examples  among  the  most  pop- 
ular cinema  celebrities.  That  their  defects 
are  seldom  noticed  is  a  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  their  costuming 
on  the  screen. 

EACH  studio  boasts  the  cleverest  de- 
signers available,  each  one  thorough- 
ly qualified  through  training,  travel,  and 
experience.  With  them  lies  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  not  only  minimizing  the 
defects  of  the  stars  and  accenting  their 
charms,   but  of  creating  styles  that  are 


It's  all  in  the 
clay's  work  for  the 
studio  costumer — 
a  highly  paid 
trained  style  ex- 
pert— to  put  in 
hours  of  research 
work  and  spend 
many  dollars  on 
foreign  and  rich- 
ly exotic  costumes 
such  as  Myrna 
Loy  has  made  fa- 
mous  in  her 
Oriental  roles. 
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several  months  ahead  of  the  fashion  in  order  that  they  nnay  be 
up-to-date  when  a  picture  is  finally  released.  These  designers 
must  accurately  reproduce' period  costumes,  and  be  positively 
ingenious  in  creating  the  "show  stuff"  so  popular  just  now 
when  HoUyvvood  is  turning  out  revues  in  bunches. 

Cosruraes  worn  by  the  feminine  stars  are  almost  without 
exception  designed  and  executed  inside  the  studios.  The 
charming  gowns  of  Norma  Sliearer,  the  smart,  ultra- 
modish  costumes  of  Joan  Crav/ford,  Anita  Page's  fe- 
minine adornments,  the  exotic  garments  of  la  Garbo — 
these  are  creations  of  Gilbert  Adrian,  the  clever 
twenty-six-year-old  M-G-M  designer.  The  alluring 
gowns  of  Billie  Dove,  Corinne  Griffith,  Colleen 
Mooae,  and  Alice  White  are  the  designs  of  Edward 
Stevenson.  Those  of  Nancy  Carroll,  Evelyn  Brent, 
Clara  Bow,  Mary  Brian  and  Ruth  Chatterton  are  from 
the  clever  brain  of  Travis  Banton;  while  at  Warner 
Brothers,  Earl  Luick  handles  the  sartorial  destiny  of 
Myrna  Loy,  May  McAvoy,  Marian  Nixon,  and  many 
otiiers. 

Many  years  ago,  when  mo- 
tion pictures  were  still  too 
young  to  talk,  it  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  star  to  report  to  a 
studio  garbed  in  her  red  dress, 
or  her  blue,  or  her  white — just 
as  she  preferred.  It  mattered 
not  the  least  that  she  wore  the 
same  gown  as  a  Tennessee 
mountain  girl  in  one  picture, 
and  as  a  society  belle  in  the 
tiext. 


Here's  a  chance 
for  feminine 
readers    to  be- 
come  envious  of 
Sue  Carol  — 
that's  real  taffe- 
t  a  she  is 
wearing  and 
there  are 
•ds  and 


SUDDENLY  occurred 
D.  W.  Griffith,  the  man 


1^, 

responsible  for  practically 


this  bridal  gown,  which  Jean- 
fUe  KlacDonald  wore  in  The  Love 
Paiude,  starring  Maurice  Cheva- 
lier, eighteen  yards  of  the  best 
saliii  and  over  twejcity-one  yards  of 
silver  lace  were  used — to  say  noth- 
ing   of    pearls    and  rhinestones. 


Feathered  cos- 
tumes such  as 
Colleen  Moore 
wore  in  Foot- 
lights  and 
F  ooh  are  not 
only  frightful- 
ly expensive  to 
create  but  are 
valueless  after 
one  picture. 


esighted  and 
progressive  ges- 
ture of  the  Strug 
gling    days  of 
crude,  early  picturedom,  that 
the   costuming   was  tawdry. 

Intolerance  on  a 
dazzling  scale,  he  spent  a  for- 
tune on  lavish  wardrobes, 
thereby  setting  a  precedent 
for  pictures  that  were  to  fol- 
low. The  stars  themselves, 
gradually  becoming  clothes- 
conscious,  bought  a  new  dress 
or  two  for  each  role.  As  it 
was  often  difficult  for  them  to 
arrange  appointments  with 
dressmakers  or  to  select  cos- 
tumes at  the  shops,  the  stu- 
dios decided  to  have  on  each 
of  the  lots  a  department  to 
plan  and  execute  all  ward- 
robes. 

NOW,    after    ten  years, 
these  departments  are  a 
major  item  in  picture  making. 
Their  payroll  averages  $5,000 
a  week,  the  cost  of  ordinary 
costumes  runs  around  $8000 
a  production,  while  the  spec- 
tacular "show  girl"  pictures 
run   around  $20,000, 
000,  and  so  on  up!  Talkies 
have  practically  doubled  the  work  of  the  wardrobe 
department.    The  Song  of  the  Flame,  First  Na- 
tional's lavish  Russian  operetta,  is  using  5000 
extras,  all  of  whom  have  to  be  provided  with  cos- 
mmes.    The  most  successful  shades  are  flame  and 
green.     Blues  and  violets  are  very  difficult  to 
handle.    Included  in  the  mob  extras  in  this  picture 
ar'e  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ru",sian  peasants 
[^Continued  on  page  80} 
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Herbert  Cruikshank, 
eminent  dopester  of 
motion  p'icture  af- 
fairs, knows  his  busi- 
ness— which  happens 
to  be  Hollywood's. 
His  forecasts  in  the 
accompanying  article 
are  based  on  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of 
the  screen  and  its 
fascinating  people. 


By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 

Presenting  the  only 
^  sort  of  prophecy  worth 
while— a  prophecy  bas- 
ed on  inside  facts  and 
written  by  one  who 
knows  them  inside  out 


draws  scrolls  in  sand.  Names  and  num- 
bers ;  days  and  dates ;  moonbeams  and 
meteors;  hocus  and  pocus.  There  are  a 
hundred  deep  and  devious  methods  of 
divination,  mystic  abracadabra  linking 
that  which  is  with  that  which  will  be. 

Step  up !  Step  up !  See  the  Seventh 
Son  of  a  Son  of  a  Gun !  Sees  all !  Knows 
all!  Tells  all!  Read  your  futures !  Aye, 
read  'em — and  weep!  It's  all  part  of  the 
big  show!  And  the  cost,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  a  paltr)'  twenty-five  cents, 
five  round  nickels,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
dollar,  the  price  of  one  grand  and  glor- 
ious copy  of  Talking  Screen  !    Step  up ! 


Our  seer  fore- 
tells (and  he 
has  his  reasons ! ) 
that  this  fa- 
mous red-head — 
initials,  C.  B. — 
■will  soon  fore- 
sake  the  screen 
and  settle  down 
to  domestic  joy 
and  peppiness. 


IT  IS  the  weakness  of  the  world  to  indulge  in  prophecy. 
The  veil  must  be  rent  so  the  future  may  be  read.  The 
crystal  yields  its  secrets.  Palms  are  crossed  with  silver. 
Ghosts  complelled  to  render  shrouded  gibberings.  The  wand- 
erings of  mice  forecast  the  paths  of  men.  Daisies  are  forced 
to  tell/ and  answers  are  found  in  the  stars. 

Each  has  his  favorite  oracle,  a  sorcerer  who  cuts  the  cards 
three  times,  sees  signs  in  tea  leaves,  drops  wax  in  water  or 


The  prophet  de- 
clares that  the  en- 
gagement of  this 
young  couple  — 
Miss  Alice  White 
and  Mr.  Cyrus 
Bartlett  —  will  be 
broken  before  July 
4.  Is  it  possible 
that  Alice  will  con- 
tinue on  her  merry 
way  without  a  Cy? 
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THE  little  lady  with  the  red  hair,  step  right 
this  way.  Just  a  moment  while  the  old 
doctor  goes  into  his  trance.  Gala-gala.  I  see 
your  initials — C.  B.  Like  the  Wise  Men,  you 
come  from  the  East---Coney  Island.  You've 
travelled  far.  But  in  1930  you'll  reach  your 
journey's  end.  You've  said  you're  weary  of 
the  silver  screen — have  gold  enough  to  yield 
your  life  to  love.  In  1930  your  wish  shall  be 
granted.  Your  memory  will  fade  from  the 
minds  of  men.  But  in  return  you'll  receive  the 
heart  of  one  man — to  have  and  to  hold.  From 
now  on  you'll  be  a  cupid's  Bow — and  not  the 
Publix  property.  I  see  you  crossing  water — a 
long,  long  journey.  I  hear  bells  and  a  baby's 
cry.  Rest  for  you.  Rest  and  happiness  and 
the  freedom  for  which  you  long.  The  vision 
fades  .  .  . 
Next ! 

Ah,  a  bridal  couple.  And  I  see  the  names 
Jack  and  Ina.    Worry  less  about  your  career, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  and  more  about  your  wife.  The 
career  is  safe  enough.    A  little  care  in  choosing 
vehicles.    Not  until  1933  will  you  pass  the 
peak  of  your  fame.    But  you're  old  enough 
now  to  settle  down  to  the  calm  of  married 
life.     She   ha.s   temperament,    too,  my 
friend.     More  than  you  have.  Watch 
carefully  or  1930  will  find  you  single 
again — in  which  event  your  future  is  in- 
secure.   Watch  very  carefully. 

Vou,  Miss  Claire,  you  knew  what  you 


According  to  the 
profound  star- 
gazer,  Greta  Gar- 
bo  will  continae 
triumphant  dur- 
ing 1930,  but  as 
for  193  I—  ! 
Startling  things 
are  predicted  for 
the  Swedish  star 
that  year,  includ- 
ing a  romance 
from  across  the 
water,     no     less  I 


The  prognosticator  whispers  that  Miss 
Swanson  and  her  Marquis  will  probably 
never  separate — although  the  lady  will 
have  a  busy  time  denying  rumors  of 
divorce  during  this  year  of  grace. 


In  our  oracle's  opin- 
ion, Charles  Chaplin 
will  not  make  a  talkie 
until  1932,  and  1931 
will  see  him  married. 
And  the  marriage  will 
be  the  culmination  of 
the  romance  be- 
gun this  year. 
Sounds  serious. 
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Our  prophet's  advice 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Prat- 
za  (also  known  as 
Nick  Stuart  and  Sue 
Carol)  is  to  forsake  the 
screen  and  settle  down 
to  married  life  —  at 
the  same  time,  he  ad- 
mits the7  both  could 
go  on.  But,  since 
they  have  both  had 
their  taste  of  film 
fame,  why  bother  to 
do    it?    he  inquires. 


were  about.  He's  only  a.  boy  at 
heart.  That's  why  he  appealed  to 
you — and  others.  You'll  be  sorry  if 
you  lose  him.  Don't  let  dat  ol' 
davil  Professional  Jealousy  destroy 
what  may  be  the  idyll  of  your  event- 
ful life.  Remember  you  are  in  a 
new  medium  of  which  he  is  king, 
fake  your  time,  you'll  find  a  new 
public  this  year — a  greater  one  than 
you  have  ever  known.  There's  a 
new  contract  for  you  Ina,  if  you're 
careful.  One  that  will  put  your 
name  in  brighter  lights  than  it  has 
ever  been  shown  in  before.  Now  run 
along  children,  and  for  a  thin  dime 
you  "may  buy  a  packet  of  my  love  po- 
tion from  my  assistant,  Mme.  Zyra. 
I  suggest  you  do  it,  and  observe  the 
directions  on  the  cover. 

Don't  shove  ladies,  don't  push 
gents,  there's  room  for  all.  Stand 
back  in  line,  there,  Mr.  Bartlett,  I 
can  see  from  here  that  your  engage- 
ment to  Alice  White  will  be  broken 
before — let  me  see — before  July  4, 
1930.    Now  then  who  is  next? 


kDD  I  didn't  see  you  before. 
Miss  G — just  a  minute,  \ion't  tell 
me,  I'll  get  it.  Miss  Gustafssen — no,  it's 
Garbo,  now  isn't  it.'  Yes,  I  thought  so. 
What  would  you  particularly  like  to 
know,  Greta?  No,  there  is  no  longer  any 
link  between  you  and  that  couple  who  just  left.  In  fact  there 
never  was  much — you  know  that.  You  never  cared.  You 
would  have  been  sweeter  about  that  room  he  fixed  in  your 
honor — about  the  yacht,  about  the  flowers.  You've  never 
really  been  in  love  and — I'm  sorry,  but  you  won't  be  during 
1930. 

But  during  this  year  you  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  screen  stars — perhaps  the  very  brightest.  Your 
great  public  will  remain  constant  to  you  during  1930.  In 
1931  your  fame  will  begin  to  wane  and  you  will  pursue  your 
career  under  vastly  different  circumstances.  But  you  will  be 
happier,  and  theatre  marquees  will  carry  your  name  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Romance  will  come  to  you  from  across 
the  water.  His  name  will  be  strange  to  many  who  know 
yours.    Meantime,  maintain  your  aloofness.    You  can't  af- 


Mr.  Cruikshahk,  in  the  present 
article,  warns  Ina  Claire  and 
John  Gilbert  against  the  menaces 
to  their  marital  happiness — and 
makes     significant  suggestions. 


ford  to  lose  it.  One  more  thing: 
be  more  considerate  to  those 
whom  you  have  passed  in  your 
good  fortune.  The  wheel  turns, 
you  know.  And  rapidly,  in  Hol- 
lywood.   That's  all,  Greta. 


ELL,  well,  this  looks  like 
a  family  party,  and  I  can 
tell  you  all  at  once.  Your  names 
are — well,  the  big  bear  there  is 
Russell,-  the  medium-sized  bear  is 
Lucille,  and  I  see  Jimmy  as  the 
name  of  the  little  bear  whose  fur 
is  a  bit  thin  on  top.  Right?  Oh, 
'•  yes,  the  last  name,  of  course,  is 
Gleason. 

I'm  very  happy  to  say  that  1930 
will  bring  you  nothing  to  worry 
about.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good 
if  it  did,  because  you  wouldn't 
worry  anyway.  All  three  of  you 
are  going  to  have  Hollywood 
right  by  the  avocado.  Contracts, 
pictures,  plays,  scenarios  —  they 
are  all  around  you  like  a  tornado, 
a  tornado  that'll  lift  that  mort- 
gage. You'll  make  a  thousand 
new  friendships — but  there  is 
room  in  your  hearts  for  the  old  ones,  too. 
Just  concentrate  your  eflPorts  a  little  more ; 
don't  take  in  too  much  territory.  The 
dice — pardon,  I  forgot  it  was  still  office 
hours — I  mean  the  cards,  indicate  that 
Lucille  will  have  the  best  and  biggest  year.  That  play,  you 
know.  But  you  two  will  share  in  it,  and  have  your  own 
triumphs  besides.  Just  keep  away  from  the  bee-hives  and 
stick-tappers,  and  it'll  be  a  great  year.  You  ain't  mad  are 
you,  Alice? 

Next  lady.  Now,  Miss  Carroll,  Miss  Nancy  Cirroll,  I  be- 
lieve— that's  right?  Thank  you.  There's  no  need  to  be  that 
ritzy  about  things.  Hollywood  didn't  send  for  you,  you 
know.  You're  all  set  to  step  into  a  very  important  pair  of 
shoes  during  1930.  But  you  won't  if  you  let  your  red-head- 
ed impatience  get  the  best  of  you.  You've  done  very  nicely 
so  far,  haven't  you?  But  there  wasn't  much  excuse  for  walk- 
ing off  the  set  that  time.  They  won't  stand  for  it  out  there 
at  Paramount.  Just  ask  George  Bancroft.  That's  what  you're 
[Continued  on  page  84'] 
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NOW  YOU'RE  TALKING 


In  recognition  of  out- 
standing performance 
on  the  talking  screen, 
this  magazine  hereby 
extends  hearty  congra- 
tulations to: 


Bebe  Daniels,  who 
succeeds  not  only  in 
bringing  a  splendidly 
pure  singing  voice  to 
Love  Comes  Along, 
but  also  in  perfectly 
coloring  her  songs 
with  the  emotional  in- 
tensity of  which  she 
is  so  eminently  mis- 
tress— an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  new  art. 


flamon  Novarro,  for  his 
uniquely  romantic  per- 
formance which  makes 
Devil  May  Care  the 
glamorous  thing  it  is, 
and  for  the  songs  rend- 
ered in  his  distinctively 
mellow  voice — so  per- 
fectly in  accord  with 
hi8  wistfully  charming 
and  quite  delightfully 
Continental  personality. 


Corinne  Griffith,  who.  In  Lilies 
of  the  Field,  creates  a  person- 
ality of  vivid  and  touching  ap- 
peal from  a  role  which  demand- 
ed the  most  adroit  combination 
of  dignity  and  delicacy  to  avoid 
the  sordid  and  make  it  one  of 
the  talking  screen's  greatest. 


Warner  Baxter,  whose 
performance  in  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rio 
Grande  demonstrates 
his  superb  ability  to 
blend  his  own  suave 
personality  with  that 
of  the  uncouth  char- 
acter he  portrays, 
thereby  obtaining  un- 
usually powerful  and 
telling  dramatic  effects. 


Mary  Brian,  who,  in 
Kibitzer,  takes  the 
usual  "feminine  love 
interest"  role  and,  by 
investing  it  with 
loveable  humanness— 
and  genuine  humor- 
transforms  a  stock 
character  into  one 
having  keenly  inter- 
esting and  heart- 
warming  propensities. 
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Tidings  from 


Fifi  Dorsay  has  some- 
thing in  her  eye,  and 
£1  Brcndel  and  Victor 
MacLaglen  are  search- 
ing for  it.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  spark 
that  makes  this  lady's 
eyes  sparkle.  They've 
all  just  finished  co- 
working  in  the  comedy. 
Hot  for  Paris, 


This  little 
lady  looks 
as    if  she 

wants  to  fly  away  to  thri 
moon  on  that  broom- 
slick.  Goodness  knows 
why,  for  Helen  Twelve- 
Irees — it  is  none  other 
than  she — has  just  been 
given  a  long-term  con- 
tract for  her  work  in 
The  Grand  Parade.  . 

AT  THE  premiere  of  The  Great  Gabbo,  a  young 
collegian  stopped  William  Haines  and  asked 
him  to  put  his  autograph  on  the  hat  the  boy 
was  wearing.   William  obliged. 

"Hooray!"  shouted  the  youngster.  "That  makes  one 
hundred  and  eighty  movie  stars  that  have  signed  on 
my  lid." 

"Take  ifty  advice,  young  fellow,"  William  told  him 
seriously,  "When  it  reaches  two  hundred — sell." 

TAMES  Gleason,  whose  new  starring  picture  is  "Oh,  Yeali?*', 
^  is  taking  no  chances  on  the  vagaries  of  Hollywood  swim- 
/ning  pools. 

The  author-comedian  "went  Hollywood"  to  the  extent  that 
he  installed  a  pool  on  the  grounds  of  his  new  home  in 
Beverly  Hills,  but  he  has  gone  the  rest  of  the  town  one  better 
by  taking  out  a  $50,000  insurance  policy  to  protect  his  visit- 
ing swimmers  against  accidents  and  any  damages  that  might 
result  to  ladies'  finery  from  splashing  water  or  other  causes. 

Trust  cagey  Jimmy  Gleason  to  not  let  the  wild  waves  beat  him. 


THE  Damon  and  Pythias  of  Hollywood  are  William  B.\ke- 
well  and  Johnny  Mack  Brown.    They  are  inseparable. 
Under  Johnny's  supervision  at  the  Hollywood  Athletic 
Club,  young  Billy  has  been  developing  into  a  real  athlete. 

Not  long  ago  Johnny  was  instructing  Billy  in  a  new  leg 
developer. 

"Just  lie  on  your  back  and  move  your  legs  in  the  air  as 
though  you  were  riding  a  bicycle,"  ordered  Johnny. 

For  five  minutes,  while  Brown  was  busy  with  his  rope  skip- 
ping in  another  end  of  the  gym,  Bakewell  continued  the 
exercise.  Then  Johnny  espied  his  friend's  legs  in  the  air — 
stationary. 

"Hey,  what's  the  idea — tired?"  he  inquired. 

"Nope,"  replied  Billy  nonchalantly,  "I'm  just  coasting." 

THERE'S  nothing  like  beitig  leading  man  to  an  open-hand- 
ed star!  Ask  Gilbert  Roland.  Nortna  Talmadge  has  just 
bought  a  house  in  Hollywood  for  Gilbert's  mamma  and  papa, 
handling  the  transaction  herself.  It's  the  house  next  door  to 
the  one  the  other  Norma  (Shearer)  lived  in  before  she  became 
Mrs.  Irving  Thalberg. 

^NITA  PAGE  has  a  new  possession,  and  Poppa  and  Mom- 
ma Pomares  are  frightfully  proud.  It  isn't  an  emerald 
anklet,  because  Anita  prefers  pearls,  thank  you;  but  it's  a 
letter  from  Miss  Green,  principal  of  the  Queens  Grammat 
School,  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.),  where  Anita  learned  her  a-b- 
c's,  and  it  tells  that  Miss  Green  is  very,  very  proud  of  the 
little  girl  who  always  excelled  in  the  still-life  class,  and  seldom 
was  tardy.  It  seems  that  Miss  Green  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  every  one  of  Anita's  pictures,  but  of  course  she 
couldn't  do  that  with  the  examination  papers  and  all;  how- 
ever, she  did  manage  to  see  The  Broadway  Melody  and  there- 
fore this  letter.  It's  in  a  teawood  casque  now,  while  the 
family,  including  six-year  Marino,  decides  whether  to  frame  it, 
or  put  it  away  in  lavender.  Now,  if  we  could  only  promise 
that  all  good  little  schoolgirls  would  become  movie  queens-  ■. 
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Sprightly,  inside  comment  about  pictures 
and  people  of  the  new  talking  screen  era 

By  THE  TALKIE  TOWN  TATTLER 


Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers 
and  a  four-footed  pal 
get  chummy  over  a 
sandwich  between  scenes 
of  Half  Way  to  Heaven. 
The  donkey  is  no  doubt 
more  than  halfway  there 
at   the   swell  prospect. 


"AYBE  you  wondered  about  the  delay  in 
starting  the  Hatrj  Richman  picture.  I 
know  we  did.  Sat  up  nights  trying  to  figure  it 
out,  and  then  laid  it  away  beside  the  Paul  White- 
man  puzzle.  But,  anyway,  this  is  what  we  heard 
about  Puttin'  on  the  Rttz.  Our  informer  tells 
us  everything  was  caused  by  the  cameraman.  He 
took  fifty  tests  of  Bow's  beau  and  still  he  look- 
ed like  Harry  Richman. 

CLAUDE  GILLINGWATER,  George  Fawcett  and  Alex 
B.  Francis,  those  three  sterling  actors  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  grand  old  men  of  the  screen,"  were  dis- 
cussing the  past  while  lunching  in  the  Hollywood  Athletic 
Club. 

"Alex,  I  don't  see  why  they  persist  in  making  me  as  old  as 
you  are,"  said  Gillingwater.  "The  first  thing  I  can  remember 
'in  life  is  hearing  people  say  'There  goes  that  great  old  actor, 
Alex  Francis.'  " 

'7  suppose  that  was  about  the  time  I  received  a  licking  for 
not  saying  'Sir'  to  Gillingwater,"  quietly  remarked  Francis  to 
Fawcett. 

THREE  famous  directors  who  for  years  have  been  issuing 
orders  in  the  Hollywood  studios  will  take  orders  during 
the  filming  of  Buster  Keaton's  next  talkie,  On  the  Set. 

Fred  Niblo,  Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  King  Vidor  will  don 
grease  paint  and  portray  roles  in  the  production,  which  will 
be  directed  by  Edward  Sedgwick. 

The  story  is  a  satire  on  studio  life.  Buster  will  sing  in  the 
picture. 

^URING  the  making  of  The  Rogue's  Song  recently,  the 
studio  costumer  ran  short  of  fur  hats  for  the  Cossacks. 
Imitation  fur  hats  were  fashioned  of  grass  for  the  extras. 
They  photographed  like  fur  but  to  the  horses  they  were  only 


Donald  Ogden 
Stewart  is  lay- 
ing the  found- 
ation —  of  his 
talkie  career. 
This  brilliant 
humorist  has 
already  appear- 
ed in  several 
talkie  shorts 
and  his  first* 
appearance  in 
a  feature  pic- 
ture is  with 
Marion  Davies 
in  the  talkie 
ISot  So  Dumb. 


grass  and  they  snatched  a  bite  of  hat  every  time  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself.  Since  the  costumer  couldn't  muzzle  the 
horses,  he  had  to  discard  the  hats. 

ARY  NOLAN,  the  Universal  star,  was  dining  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on  a  recent  trip  to 
the  northern  city.'  Almost  opposite  her  sat  a  striking  blonde 
who  greatly  resembled  someone  Mary  knew  but  could  not 
place. 

As  Mary  rose  to  leave,  she  walked  over  to  the  blonde,  and 
said: 

"Pardon  me,  but  haven't  I  met  you  before.^  Your  face  is 
very  familiar." 

"Perhaps  you  have  seen  me  on  the  screen,"  was  the  reply. 
"I'm  Mary  Nolan,  the  picture  star." 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Thanks  a  lot,  and  so 
that  we  may  know  one  another  should  we  meet  again,  here  is 
my  card." 

The  striking  blonde  fainted. 

HAL  SKELLY  has  gone  back  to  his  first  love- 
Broadway.    His  picture  days  are  over,  tempor- 
arily at  least,  and  lots  of  folks  are  wondering  why. 
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Skelly,  star  of  the  stage  production  of 
Burlesque,  came  West  to  convert  that 
vehicle  to  the  celluloid  as  The  Dance  of 
Life.  Paramount  liked  his  work  and 
signed  him  to  a  long-term  contract. 

Skelly  worked  in  two  or  three  more  pic- 
tures, then  Paramount  decided  it  couldn't 
keep  him  busy. 

They  settled  on  the  contract  and  Hal  went  East 
with  a  couple  of  years'  salary  he  didn't  have  to  work 
for. 

A SMALL  film  company  went  on  the  rocks  in  Hollywood 
last  month.    Among  its  outstanding  debts  was  the  bill 
of  a  costume  company  for  garbing  a  chorus. 

On  the  day  of  the  blow-up,  representatives  of  the  costume 
company  presented  a  court  order  for  the  return  of  its  property. 

Nearly  a  score  of  alarmed  chorus  girls  pointed  out  that  they 
had  no  other  clothes  at  the  studio.  The  costumes  had  been 
given  them  the  night  before  and  they  had  come  to  work  in 
them. 

But  a  court  order  is  a  court  order.  The  unfortunate  chorus 
was  compelled  to  hand  its  costumes  through  a  door,  and  to 


If  the  beams  of  his  new 
trick  lights  prove  to  be 
as  bright  as  the  one  on 
his  face,  William  Boyd 
should  certainly  be  well 
satisfied.  This  popular 
lad  is  now  working  on 
his  forthcoming  talkie. 
Officer  O'Brien. 


Here's  Cfreta  Garbo  act*ially  at  work  on  her  first  talkie. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  it's  a  version  of  Anna  Christie, 
but  did  you  know  that  throughout  the  whole  picture  she 
does  not  wear  one  fashionable  gown?  That's  how  things 
stand  at  present,  anjwayf    Hurray  for  rags  and  tatters! 

wait  until  scurrying  taxis  had  collected  their  street  clothes. 
Fortunately,  no  one  yelled  'Tire!" 

.RET A  GARBO  is  enjoying  a  laugh  on  her  studio  mates 
who  questioned  her  ability  to      on  in  pictures  after  the 
coming  of  the  talkies,  because  of  her  dialect. 

Anna  Christie  is  her  first  talkie,  but  her  dialect  fits  splen- 
didly for  the  English  version. 

Now  M-G-M  has  decided  to  make  a  German  version  for 


continental  release.  The 
only  player  in  the  ori- 
ginal cast  who  can  go  on  in  the 
second  is  Greta.    She  speaks  per- 
fect German. 

Charles  Bickford,  her  leading 
man,  George  Marion  and  Marie 
Dressier  will  be  replaced  by  Ger- 
man-speaking players.  ^ 

JAMES  CRUZE,  who  has  stood 
loyally  by  Roscoe  ('Fatty") 
Arbuckle  during  the  comedian's 
troublesome  years,  is  going  to 
stake  a  formne  on  the  fun-maker. 

Jimmie,  who  now  produces  his 
own  pictures,  has  signed  Fatty  to 
a  starring  contract  which  calls  for 
three  pictures.  He  is  convinced 
that  it  is  time  the  world  forgave 
Arbuckle. 

While  Cruze  is  preparing  for 
the  first  production,  he  has  loan- 
ed Fatty  to  Mack  Sennett,  for 
whom  Roscoe  will  direct  one  picture. 

CERTAIN  Hollywood  actor  is 
given  to  loud  silk  shirts.  Garb- 
ed in  chromatic  splendor  he  appeared 
recently  at  Warner  Brothers'  studio. 

"My,"  observed  Al  Jolson,  "Mr.  Swift  certainly  is 
wrapping  his  hams  up  in  fancy  packages  these  days." 

EDMUND  LOWE  relates  the  newest  story  on  Stepin  Fetch- 
it,  Fox's  colored  star. 
It  seems  that  Stepin  was  the  lion  of  a  recent  social  function 
in  Los  Angeles  black  belt. 

One  of  the  dusky  swains,  tiring  of  the  monotonous  paens 
of  praise,  objected. 

"Huh,  dat  boy  ain't  so  hot,"  he  remarked.  'Tse  in  more 
pictures  than  him." 

"Is  dat  so.'"  challenged  his  girl  friend.  "What  parts  does 
you  all  play?" 

"Who,  me  ?  I  crows  for  the  Fathe  rooster,"  was  the  proud  reply 
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vice-versa 


Fair  exchange  is  no 
robbery.  Or  is  it? 
Could  William  Pow- 
ell star  in  a  tennis 
set  as  well  as  he  does 
on  a  talkie  set?  And 
Betty  Nuthall,  the 
English  tennis  star. 


Both 


willing  to  have  a  try 


Spanish  to  disguise  a  conversation  is  useless,  for 
she  speaks  them  all. 

Barbara  recently  visited  a  set  on  which  the  di- 
rector of  her  next  picture,  Hurdy  Gurdy,  was  at 
work.  There  were  several  foreigners  in  the  cast 
who  eyed  her  blond  presence  in  admiration.  Two 
Gerrnans  were  standing  near  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed in  his  own  tongue,  "Ach  Himmel!  What 
a  beautiful  blonde." 

"Thanks,"  spoke  up  Barbara  in  German. 
After  that  only  English  was  used  on  the  set. 

DURING  the  recent  squabble  between  hundreds 
of  actors  belonging  to  Equity  and  the  producers, 
the  majority  of  Hollywood  autos  carried  stickers  on 
their  windshields  bearing  the  word  "Equity." 

The  strike  is  over  with  the  producers  the  victors. 
And  one  still  sees  the  signs  on  the  cars — but  the  first 
and  last  letters  have  been  eliminated. 


THE  picture  profession  is  full  of  blondes,  but  few  of  them 
have  ever  been  given  the  break  that  Betty  Compson  drew 
in  The  Isle  of  Escape. 


DESPITE  the  fact  that 
Tom  Mix  has  thrown 
his  fortune  with  the  circus,  he 
will  try  his  hand  at  talking  pic- 
tures. 

Torn  left  Hollywood  just  about 
the  time  the  dialogue  films  were 
getting  a  toe-hold. 

Now  he  has  signed  with  Fox 
to  make  one  talkie  before  spring. 

'ARRY  CAREY  isn't  letting 
the  moss  grow  unde*  his 
feet  while  in  the  African  jungles. 

Harry  is  portraying  the  role  of- 
Trader  Horn  in  the  picture  of  that 
name,  now  being  filmed  near 
Nairobi,  British  East  Africa.  That 
job  nets  him  $3,000  a  week. 

During  his  work  on  location, 
Harry  came  across  two  miners 
who  had  gone  broke  working 
their  claim.  He  staked  them  for 
a  half -interest  in  the  diamond  mine. 


■O  LONGER  will  the  stars  be 
f   forced  to  submit  to  the  gaze  of  the- 
pubDc  while  they  dine  and  dance.    The  Em- 
bassy Club.  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  organ- 
ization, will  shortly  open  its  new  home  adjoining  the  fa- 
mous Montjnartre  cafe  and  under  the  same  management. 

Membership  has  been  limited  to  three  hundred  screen 
folks — players,  writers  and  directors. 

Rupert  Hughes  is  chairman,  with  Charlie  Chaplin  and  An- 
!onio  Moreno  vice  presidents.  The  directors  include  Gloria 
Swanson,  Bebe  Daniels,  Marion  Davies,  Betty  Compson, 
Evelyn  Brent.  Ruth  Roland.  Norma  Talmadge,  Constance 
Talmadge,  John  Gilbert  and  King  Vidor. 

No  guest  cards  will  be  issued.  If  a  tourist  obtains  admis- 
sion to  the  portals,  he  or  she  will  have  to  be  there  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  member. 

ONE  has  to  be  careful  how  one  speaks  in  the  presence  of 
Barbara  Leonard.    Using  German,  French,  Italian  or 


Lupe  Velez  and  Grant  Withers,  while  playing  in  Tiger 
Rose,  a  drama  of  the  great  north  zest,  donned  their  make- 
up in  dressing  rooms  which  were  completely  lined  with 
wood  of  a  very  natural  finish — something  decidedly  new 
in  interior  decoration.    Or  perhaps  they're  Just  kidding. 

Nearly  five  thousand  principals  and  extras  were  used  in 
the  making  of  the  film — every  one  a  brunette  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Betty. 

Her  blonde  loveliness  stands  out  in  the  big  scenes  like  the 
sun  breaking  through  on  a  cloudj^  sky. 

ILS  ASTHER  is  filled  up  on  the  Hollywood  talk  to  the 
effect  that  his  accent  will  hold  him  back  in  the  talkies. 
{^Continued  on  page  76'] 
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FOR  ALL  PRACTICAL 
°  •  PURPOSES  "  " 


By  DORIS  TORVILLE 

TALKIES!  There's  more  to  them 
than  meets  the  eye — the  ear, 
rather.  To  you  and  me  and  the 
rest  of  us,  the  word  itself  conjures  up  a 
vision  of  our  favorite  movie  star  voicing 
his  emotions  in  a  dramatic  scene.  But 
the  talkies  have  other  possibilities  which 
we  hardly  realize. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  newsreel.  An 
authentic,  brilliant  carbon  copy  of  the 
current  history  of  the  world.  When  the 
newest  ocean  greyhound  arrives,  for  ex- 
ample, you  not  only  see  its  image  on  the 
silver  sheet  but  you  hear  the  whirl  of  the 
propellors,  the  swish  of  the  water,  the 
shouts  of  the  welcoming  crowds  gather- 


Your  movie  theatre  is  not 
the  only  place  where  the 
talkies  hold  forth — not  by 
a  long  shot  and  a  close-up. 
Your  home,  social,  busi- 
ness and  even  spiritual  life 
is  now — or  soon  will  be — 
under  the  influence  of  this 
amazing  new  power,  the 
talking  screen.  Get  set  to 
greet  the  practical  talkie! 


ed  on  the  pier.  You  get  the  real  thrill 
of  it  all. 

Again,  there's  politics.  Not  politics 
in  the  dull,  abstract  sense.  Not  the 
Congressional  Record.  But  the  vivid,  ex- 
citing shots  of  the  new  type  of  brilliant 
politician  offering  his  wares  in  the  race 
for  public  office.  The  witty  Mr.  Walker 
used  the  talkie  in  his  recent  battle  for  re- 
election. A  complete  screen  and  talking 
outfit  was  set  up  in  Times  Square,  New 
York  City,  and  the  dapper  Mr.  Mayor 
reiterated  his  campaign  speech  from  dusk 
till  midnight. 

ND  foreign  statesmen.    Who  isn't 
interested  to  know  how  the  other 
half  of  the  world  is  ruled?    By  virtue 


r 


During  the  recent  mayoral  campaign  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Walker's  talkie  reiterated  his  campaign 
speech  from  dusk  to  the  wee  hours,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  theatre  district.  Here  is  an  actual  picture 
of  the  screen  erected  at  Forty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway  and  you  can  plainly  see  the  Mayor's  talkie. 
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The  Philadelphia  Police  Department  goes  in  for  talkies  in  a  serious  way.    Here  is  Harold  Roller 
confessing  twenty-one  house  robberies  to  officials,  while  the  mike  and  camera  get  their  permanent 
talkie  record.    From  left  to  right:  Detective  Benz,  Harold  Roller,  Inspector  of  Detectives  Conolly, 
Director  Schofield  and  Superintendent  of  Police  Mills. 


of  the  talkies  the  American  people  are  almost  as  familiar 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  Mussolini  as  the  Italians  are 
themselves.  The  Duce's  thrilling  and  amusing  Caesarian 
gestures  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  glasses  of 
Harold  Lloyd. 

Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald  of  Great  Britain  has  gone 
even  further  than  his  forceful  contemporary.  He  recently 
made  a  film  in  which  he  called  each  member  of  his  Ministry 
by  name  and  presented  him  to  the  British  public.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  outline  the  duties  with  which  they  were  charged 
under  his  administration.  Thus,  he  and  his  cabinet  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  almost  every  man  and  woman 
they  represented. 

In  pre-talkie  days  he  could  have  made  a  silent  film.  But 
what  a  lot  of  the  intimacy,  the  "between-you-and-me"  effect, 
which  begets  such  confidence  in  leaders,  would  have  been 
lost! 

The  last  American  presidential  election  was  fought  out  on 
the  talking  screen.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  presidential 
candidates  were  able  to  make  a  direct,  personal  appeal  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  widely  scattered  throughout 
rhe  entire  land.  The  daily  tabloid,  formerly  chief  political 
mouthpiece,  enjoyed  a  subsidiary  position  in  the  campaign. 

THE  complaint,  "I  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once!"  is  no 
longer  strictly  true.  When  Milton  Sills  found  that  work 
on  a  picture  at  the  West  Coast  studios  would  prevent  his 
attending  the  convention  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Chicago  to  give  an  address  in  person,  he 
made  a  talking  picture  of  his  speech.   If  the  convention  was 


really  gracious,  it  probably  sent  him  back  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  roaring  applause  in  a  tin  container! 

Young  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  saw  no  reason  for  curtailing  his 
trip  abroad  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  big  annual  Universal 
Sales  Convention,  held  not  long  ago  in  Kansas  City.  It  was 
far  simpler  for  him  to  make  his  stirring  sales  talk  in  pictures 
and  ship  it  to  Missouri.   They  like  to  be  shown,  anyhow ! 

MR.  WILLIAM 'fox,  the  well-known  film  magnate, 
recently  revealed  that  a  sound  film  had  been  made  of 
an  operation  by  Dr.  Nelson  H.  Lowry  in  Chicago.  It  was  a 
radium  knife  operation  on  a  cancer  patient.  Plans  were 
made  to  show  the  film  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Fox  goes  further.  He  foresees  the  day  when  Dr,  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Rabbi  Wise,  Cardinal  Hayes  and  other 
clerical  leaders  will  speak  each  Sunday  to  congregations  in 
churches  all  over  the  country,  by  way  of  the  talking  screen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aimee  Semple  MacPherson  actually  has 
plans  for  recording  her  sermons,  and  so  reaching  an  even 
greater  audience  than  was  |3ossible  through  her  radio  broad- 
casting. Turning  to  the  introduction  of  talking  pictures  into 
the  educational  field,  Mr.  Fox  suggested  the  possibilities  of 
shorter  time  required  for  instruction  which  would  come  by 
talking  pictures. 

"With  school  hours  curtailed,  the  fifty  million  or  so  school 
children  in  the  country  could  spend  more  of  the  day  in  the 
health-giving  sunlight,"  he  pointed  out.    No  protest  from 
the  children  at  shortening  classroom  hours  is  anticipated, 
[Continued  on  page  5)7} 
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Edmund  Lowe,  B.A.,  M.A.,  form- 
er college  athletic  star  and  later 
youngest  faculty  member  of  Santa 
Clara  University.  His  long  and 
varied  stage  career  has  resulted  in 
an  amazing  talkie  versatility. 


1ESS  than  two  score  years  ago  a  lusty  young 
ster  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  San  Jose, 
y  California.  , 
"What  a  voice,"  commented  his  papa.  He 
will  be  a  great  lawyer." 

"A   wonderful  voice,"   agreed  his  mamma. 
"Perhaps  he  will  be  an  opera  singer."  • 

"What    a    voice,"    groaned    the  neighbors. 
'That  brat  will  be  a  train  announcer." 

But  Edmund  Lowe  fooled  them.  He  became 
an  actor  established,  finally,  as  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  versatile  artists  of  the  talking  screen. 

Lowe  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Californian.  Born 
in  the  Golden  State,  he  was  educated  in  its 
schools  and  universities.  Until  he  was  twenty-six  years  ot 
age  Eddie  had  never  left  its  confines.  He  was  graduated 
from  Santa  Clara  University  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  ho  ds 
the  distinction  of  being  that  institution's  youngest  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Later  he  took  a  one-year  post-graduate  course  m 
theoretical  pedagogy  and  attained  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  member  of  the 
University  faculty,  becoming  the  youngest  teacher  in  die 
history  of  the  college. 

'E  WAS  also  a  football  and  baseball  star.    So  good  was 
Eddie  in  the  latter  sport  that  he  received  three  offers  to 
play  big  league  baseball  during  his  senior  year.    He  hes^itated 
to  decline  them,  but  his  chief  interest  lay  elsewhere. 


Although  not  his 
best-known  charac- 
terization, Lowe's 
work  as  Hap  Hur- 
ley, the  low-brow 
fight  manager  in 
Is  Zat  So?,  was 
splendidly  unique. 


An  IH.  A. 

Edmund  Lowe's  scholarly 
background  produced  a 
brilliant  master  of  both 
rough-neck  realism  and 
drawing-room  subtleties 


Of  more  importance  to  his  later  life,  he  became  one 
of  his  college's  outstanding  stage  performers.  Almost 
the  entire  Shakespearian  repertoire  was  played  by  Lowe  at 
Santa  Clara. 

"The  training  I  received  from  these  schools  and  col- 
lege plays  has  proven  invaluable,"  Lowe  told  me.  ""I 
strongly  advise  young  people  who  are  inclined  toward 
stage  careers  to  participate  in  their  school  and  college 
shows  as  often  as  possible." 

EDMUND'S  introduction  to  professional  acting  took 
place  at  the  historical  old  Alcazar  Theater  in  San 
Francisco.  Bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, young  Lowe  gained  entrance  to  the 
theatre.  When  he  reached  the  oflEces  of 
Fred  Butler,  the  stage  director,  he  was  awed 
by  an  array  of  then  famous  actors  anc 
actresses  who  were  rehearsing  for  a  new 
play.  He  was  told  that  no  job  was  open 
in  the  current  play,"  but  was  advised  to  re- 
turn the  following  week.  On  his  way  out 
of  the  theater,  Edmund  stopped  to  look  at 
the  lobby  pictures  of  the  players  who  were 
then  members 
of  the  theater's 
stock  company. 
While  he  was 
gazing  a  stage 
hand  dashed 
through  the 
doors  and  call- 
ed out:  'Mr. 
Butler  would 
like  to  see  you, 
Lowe."  Lucky! 


The 
World, 
most 
talkies 
made 
Lowe" 
geant  Quirt 
household 


Cock'-Eyed 
one   of  the 
successful 
ever  filmed, 
"Edmund 
and  ■  "Ser- 
almost 
words. 


i 


f 


In  Old  Arizona,  one  of 
the  first  smashing  talkie 
hits,  secured  for  Lowe  a  perman- 
ent niche  as  a  front  rank  star  of 
the  newly-developed  talking  .screen. 
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Edmund  renirned  hastily  to  the  inner  offices  and  was  given 
a  minor  role  left  vacant  by  the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  tlie 
players. 

VERY  SOON  after  his  initial  visit  to  the  Alcazar,  Eddie 
was  made  a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany.   Since  there  seems  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  in  the  theater  that  all  beginners  must  break 
in  by  way  of  "old  roles",  Lowe  played  gray- 
headed  gentlemen  to  a  fare-thee-well.  He 
played  grandfather  to  players  twice  his  own 
age.     Once  he  portrayed  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Bennett's  father.    This  faa  becomes 
the  more  astounding  when  you  realize  that  he 
has  just  played  the  husband 
of  Constance  Bennett  in  This 
Thing  Called  Love,  and  that 
the  Mrs.  Bennttt  of  the  old 
Alcazar    days    is  Connie's 
mother. 

LOWE   laughs   over  me- 
mories of  his  first  stage 
efforts.  One  of  his  pet  stories 
concerns  the 
the  first 
time  he  play- 
ed the  role 
of  octogen- 
arian. To 
make  him- 
self look 
old,  he 
coated  his 
{^Continued 
on  page  881 
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Edmund  Lowe 
with  Constance 
Bennett  in  Thi* 
Thing  Called 
Love,  in  which 
he  exhibits  new 
talents  —  talents 
for  bright, 
sophisticat- 
ed comedy. 
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She  was  lovely  pre fection-— except  for  an  offendingly  large  nose  that 
had  classified  her  as  ^^Comic  Relief*'  And  the  fate  of  this  combina- 
tion named  Peggy  Gleason  was  as  strange  a  thing  as  Hollywood  itself 


A GONG  rang  three  times.  In- 
stantly   the   hammering  and 
shouting  in  the  big  Perfect 
Studio  stopped  and  silence  like  that 

of  the  first  day  of  the  world  covered  everything.  Bill  Maug- 
ham, the  director,  yanked  his  tie  from  his  collar  and  raised  a 
heavy  hand.  The  discharge  tube  camera  glowed.  Perched 
in  his  sound-proof  box,  high  above  the  set,  technicians  bent 
over  the  amplifiers.  The  filming  of  the  cafe  scene  in  Per- 
fects' big  war  picture,  Loi'e  and  Hate,  was  under  way. 

A  soldier's  shouted  his  order  for  vin  blanc  and  Peggy  Glea- 
son came  tripping  through  the  door  with  a  padded  tray  of 
glasses  and  bottles.  Her  rubber  heels  made  no  sound  on  the 
calked  flooring.  She  opened  her  small  mouth  and  grinned 
saucily  at  the  steady  shouts  of  laughter  that  greeted  her  en- 
trance, even  while  she  felt  the  hot  flush  creeping  up  her 
neck. 

COMIC  relief!  That's  all  she  ever  was.  After  all,  the 
laughter  had  not  been  simulated — it  had  been  real.  Her 
blue  eyes  flickered  mistily,  even  as  she  managed  a  pert  grin. 
And  why  shouldn't  they  laugh?  A  small,  deliciously  curved 
figure.   Hair  golden  as  ripe  corn  set  around  the  well-modelled 


By 


LURTON 
BLASSINGAME 


oval  face— but  what  did  these  things 
mean  when  on  that  face  was  a  nost- 
that  rivalled  tht.  famous  Cyrano's? 
Her  glance  travelled  past  the  ca- 
mera, past  the  huge  figure  of  Bill  Maugham,  to  that  of 
George  Wilson,  Technical  Director,  standing  in  the  corner. 
His  tanned  face  was  distorted  in  a  frown  of  concentration 
which  would  stay,  that  way  until  Glamor  MacKail  arrived. 

^T  EXACTLY  the  right  distance  from  the  camera,  Pegg\ 
stopped,  lifted  a  bottle  from  the  tray  with  one  haniL 
and  waved  it,  and  broke  into  a  French  ditty.  With  each  boi 
tie  and  each  glass  there  was  a  stanza,  punctuated  by  the  ap 
plause  of  the  soldiers.  Very  slowly,  very  evenly,  she  sang  so 
that  the  microphone  there  near  the  camera  could  catch  every 
inflection,  carry  it  along  the  hidden  cables  to  the  compan- 
ment  where  it  would  be  passed  through  the  big  amplifiers  and 
returned  by  the  hidden  cables  and  an  electric  wave  would 
change  ever  so  slightly  that  bright  bulb  of  a  camera  and  make 
a  series  of  vertical  marks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  alongside  the 
hundreds  of  little  pictures  that  were  being  run  off.  It  was 
then  that  you  knew  why  Peggy  Gleason,  despite  her  nose,  had 
a  job  with  Perfea.    Her  voice  rose  clear  as  a  bell,  with  soft, 
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Back  she  came,  grinning  impudently,  to  find  Glamor 
Mackail  in  the  center  of  the  scene.  For  a  moment, 
P*8rgy  almost  felt  sorry  for  her,  as  her  voice  came, 
strident  and  sharpened  by  fear.  Bill  Maugham's  ham- 
like hand  shot  upward,  and  the  camera  stopped. 


vibrant  inflections.  The  padded  walls  of  the  cafe  caught  it 
and  killed  all  echoes.  But  Peggy  saw  George  Wilson's  squar- 
ish face  relax  in  a  pleased  smile  and  something  very  bitter- 
sweet rushed  upward  through  her. 

The  song  stopped.  There  was  the  faintest  wave  from  the 
director's  hand.  Behind  her,  near  what  was  the  door,  Peggy 
heard  Ralph  Connors'  voice  as  he  called  out  a  greeting  that 
sounded  very  affected  and  stilted  in  the  room  but  which  would 
ring  with  a  laughing  heartiness  in  thousands  of  theatres.  The 
star  had  come.    Peggy  turned  as  Connors  called  to  her: 

""And  you,  Big  Nose,  see  if  you  can  smell  us  out  a  good 
bottle  of  wine.   Vin  blanc,  vin  rouge — vin!" 


ND  then  there  was  general  laughter.    She  laughed  back 
unsteadily,  put  her  thumb  to  her  nose,  wiggled  her 


Pictures 
by 

Jack  Welch 


fingers,  and  ran  oflf  as  Connors  charged  down  on  her  silently. 
George  Wilson  had  put  his  soldiers  in  felt-soled  shoes.  She 
glanced  at  him  over  her  shoulder  as  she  disappeared,  but  he 
wasn't  looking.  The  scene  went  on.  Peggy  came  in  and 
out.  Her  second  trip  was  delayed  the  slightest  fraction  of  a 
second.  Then  back  she  came  again,  grinning  impudently,  to 
find  Glamor  Mackail  in  the  center  of  the  scene. 
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Glamor  Mackail!  The  woman  of  whom  millions  of  men 
had  probably  dreamed  during  the  past  ten  years.  Glamor — ■ 
who  had  been  bom  Mary  Baker  in  Pittsburg's  steel  district  and 
whose  regal  figure  and  rounded  breasts  and  swaying  hips  had 
been  so  often  in  the  camera.  Glamor,  whose  face  was  a  song, 
whose  dark  hair  many  men  had  kissed,  and  whose  nose  was 
so  perfect  that  it  made  Peggy  Gleason  want  to  cry.  It  was 
Glamor  Mackail  who 
expressed  "desire"  as 
Hollywood  knew  it, 
and  now  it  was  Gla- 
mor who  was  making 
her  last  fight  against 
the  encroachment  of  a 
new  art.  For  Glamor 
still  had  in  her  voice 
the  hardness  of  Pitts- 
burg steel  —  a  rasp- 
ing nasal  twang  ihac 
the  sensitive  micro- 
phone picked  up,  that 
the  amplifiers  in- 
creased, and  that  spoil- 
ed that  illusion  of  per- 
fection which  the 
worJd  had  built 
around  her. 

For  a  moment,  Peg- 
gy almost  felt  sorry 
for  her,  seeing  des- 
perate fear  rise  in  the 
star's  averted  eyes  as 
it  came  her  turn  to 
speak.  Then  Glamor 
turned,  smiling,  fight- 
ing, toward  the  ca- 
mera. Her  voice 
came,  strident  and 
sharpened  by  fear,  in 
what  should  have 
been  a  laughing  chal- 
lenge by  the  beauty  of 
the  village  to  the 
men  who  were  giving 
their  all  to  save  la 
belle  France. 

ILL  Maugham's 
ham  -  like  hand 
shot  upward.  The 
camera  stopped.  The 
men  at  the  tables 
turned  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  Maugham  was 
talking  to  Wilson, 
without  trying  to  hide 
his  words: 

"Can't  you  do  something  about  that?" 
George  Wilson  stepped  out  of  the  background  and  onto  the 
set.  Peggy's  sympathy  for  Glamor  vanished  as  she  saw  the 
star  go  to  meet  the  man  she  loved — putting  her  hands  on 
him,  looking  at  him,  unconcealed  admiration  showing  out  of 
those  dark,  passionate  eyes. 

GLAMOR  was  fighting.  Peggy  knew  that.  She  had  a 
contract  with  Perfect  fc-  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
a  picture,'  with  a  guarantee  of  ten  pictures,  of  which  this  was 
the  ninth.  A  contract  which  had  been  given  before  sound 
pictures  had  become  essential  for  success.  Without  a  renewal 
of  that  contract  her  world  would  topple  about  her.  And  the 
one  man  who  held  the  possibility  of  saving  her  was  the  young 
Boston  Tc-ch  graduate  who  had  done  such  excellent  things  for 
Perfect  in  his  first  year  and  who  was  slated  for  great  success. 
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"If  you  will  come  in  humming  now,  Miss  Gleason,  and  if 
you,  Connors,  will  be  playing  on  the  table  with  your  fingers 
in  approval — softly,  remember — I  think  we'll  cover  that." 

Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  background  and  Peggy  re- 
tired through  the  door  to  come  in  again  at  the  signal  for  the 
retake  of  the  scene.  She  was  to  hum — to  make  possible  the 
success  of  the  woman  who  wanted  the  man  she  loved! 

The  work  went  on. 
Peggy  came  in  less 
and  less  frequently 
now.  She,  too,  was 
standing  in  the  back- 
ground where  she 
usually  stood,  watch- 
ing George  Wilson 
produce  miracles  with 
his  mind  and  fingers. 
The  doubling  scene 
for  Glamor's  song  was 
easy.  She  had  only  to 
be  photographed  from 
the  back  at  a  piano 
without  wires,  while 
her  double  near  the 
microphone  played 
and  sang  for  her.  It 
was  not  so  easy  when 
the  old  French  vege- 
table man  drove  up 
outside  the  window  in 
his  cart.  Then  the 
horse  had  to  be  moved 
along  on  a  belt  and 
cocoanut  shells  on  a 
block  of  granite  gave 
the  tattoo  of  his  feet. 

ND  then  the 
shooting  was 
over  until  after  lunch. 
Peggy  stood  silently  in 
the  background,  some- 
thing tugging  at  her 
heart. 

Wilson  combed  his 
rumpled  hair  and  rub- 
bed the  lines  of  wor- 
ry and  concentration 
from  his  face.  He 
was  coming  toward 
her,  smiling. 

"How  about  a  little 
talk,  Peggie.-'  I'm  as 
nervous  as  six  kittens 
who  have  just  had  an 
unwanted    bath.  If 

you  will  sing — " 

"Oh,  George!"  came  Glamor's  strident  voice.  And  then 
the  star  came  across  the  set  toward  them.  Her  beauty  was 
wonderful.  AH  of  her  old  poise  and  confidence  seemed  to 
have  returned.  Her  hand  on  George  Wilson's  arm  was  pos- 
sessive. Suggestively  her  body  swayed  close  to  his.  Peggy 
saw,  with  something  of  a  catch  in  her  throat,  how  Wilson's 
dark  eyes  took  on  a  glow  at  that  touch. 

"Come  on,  George.  Let  me  run  you  up  to  the  Montmartre 
for  lunch.  I  would  take  you  up  to  my  place,  but  these  damn' 
schedules!    I've  got  an  idea  about  shooting  that  next  scene." 

SHE  led  him  off,  bending  toward  him  eagerly  to  catch  his 
words  in  answer. 
The  set  was  deserted  now.    Peggy  stood  there,  staring 
straight  ahead,  her  face  very  white  except  for  the  patches  of 
[Continued  on  page  77'} 


He  was  speaking  to  her,  Peggy  Gleason — "Big  Nose  Comic 
Relief!*'  Proposing  from  pity!  "Don't!"  she  cried,  "I  can't 
stand  it.    Please  go  now  and  don't  come  back  any  more." 
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ESSIE  LOVE  married  William 
Hawks  on  December  28,  thus 
becoming  a  sister-in-law  to 
Norma  Shearer,  whose  siscer  is  married 
to  Howard  Hawks.  Bessie  also  becomes 
an  in-law  of  Mary  Astor's,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Kenneth  Hawks. 

Ic  is  whispered  that  Billie  Dove  and 
Irvin  Willat,  her  husband  of  long  stand- 
ing, have  decided  to  call  it  quits  with 
three  thousand  miles  between  them. 
He  is  in  New  York  direaing  a  picture 
for  Weiss  Brothers,  an  independent 
concern. 

Those  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  Loretta  Young  and  Grant  Withers 
romance  are  doomed  to  disappointment 
if  they  hope  to  see  these  two  players 
married  soon.  The  wedding  was  in- 
definitely postponed  on  account  of 
charming  Miss  Young's  extreme  youth. 

Fifi  Dorsay  is  going  to  get  married, 
but  she  won't  tell  the  day.  His  name  i; 
Fred  Berrens  and  he's  a  musician  anc 
master  of  ceremonies  in  New  York. 
Long  before  Fifi  went  into  the  talkies 
they  planned  to  marry.  And 
when  she  was  playing  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  she  and 
Fred  actually  went  to  Detroit 
for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  married.  But  her 
agent  rushed  there  and  begged  her  not 
to  do  it  until  she  had  taken  a  screen 
test.  So  they  postponed  the  ceremony 
and  Fifi  took  the  test  and  won  the  role 
she  played  in  They  Had  To  See  Paris. 
From  then  one  she's  been  too  busy  even 
to  get  married.  But  maybe  she  really 
will  become  Mrs.  Berrens  this  time. 

Mildred  Harris  Chaplin  McGovern, 
once  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Chaplin,  has  filed  a  suit  for  divorce 
against  her  second,  husband,  Everett 
Terence  McGovern,  former  golf  profes- 
sional, ch?rging  desertion.  They  have 
been  married  about  five  years. 

It  has  been  said  so  many  times  that 
Gary  Cooper  is  every  which  way  about 
Lupe  Velez  that  it's  getting  to  be  old 
stuff.  Now  Miss  Velez  makes  this 
startling  announcement,  "We  are  not 
engaged,  nor  are  we  married,  and  we're 
not  going  to  be."  Lupe  is  wearing  a 
square-cut  diamond  ring  these  days. 
She  swears  she  bought  it  her- 
self but  old  dame  rumor  has 
it  that  a  young  man  named 
Gary  presented  it  to  her. 


^  Loretta  Yonng 
and 
Grant  Withe 


booking 


^  Lowell  Sherman 


fjeart 


Lou  Tellegen,  matinee  idol  and  at  one 
time  the  husband  of  Geraldine  Farrar, 
is  free  again.  Mrs.  Isabel  Craven  Tel- 
legen, in  the  divorce  action,  asserted 
that  her  husband  had  told  her  he  was 
living  with  another  woman. 

Doris  Hill,  one  of  the  Wampas  baby 
stars  of  1929,  is  reported  to  be  engaged 
to  James  Lewis  Stunston,  of  Kentucky. 
Miss  Hill  would  neither  deny  nor  af- 
firm the  report,  but  friends  say  that  a 
formal  announcement  is  expected  in  a 
few  weeks. 

H  Ina  Claire  Although  John  Gilbert  and 

Ina  Claire  have  been  living  in 
separate  houses,  they  hotly 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  rift  be- 
tween them.  The  excuse  given- for  liv- 
ing apart  is  that  the  sleeping  quarters  in 
Jack's  house  were  built  for  a  bachelor, 
hence  the  separation — which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  insist  is  only  temporary. 

Not  long  ago  Adolphe  Menjou  left 
Paris  for  Monte  Carlo  and  his  wife  left 
the  same  city  for  the  U.  S.  But  they 
both  insist  that  they  are  entirely  happy 
and  have  absolutely  no  thought  of 
separating. 

Helene  Costello,  Dolores'  sister,  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Lowell 
Sherman.  They  are  planning  the  big 
event  for  next  March — ^that  is,  tentative- 
ly. The  wedding  will  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  romance  of  many  months. 

Ethlyne  Clair  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Percy  Westmore.  February 
14,  Valentine's  Day,  has  been  set  for 
the  day  of  the  wedding,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Little  Church  of  the  Flowers, 
in  Los  Angeles.   The  groom 
is  well  known  in  picture 
Fifi  Dorsay        circles  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  make-up  department  at 
the  Warner  Brothers  studio. 

Many  years  ago  Noah  Beery  married 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  Margaret  by  name. 
In  due  course  a  child  was  born  to  them. 

For  years  their  lives  went  smoothly 
and  the  baby  grew  up  into  a  strapping 
yoimg  boy.  Then  something  happened. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beery  no  longer  seemed 
contented. 

There  were  quarrels,  disagreement, 
finally  a  separation.  That  was  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beery 
just  have  effected  a  reconciliation  and 
it  is  said  that  it  was  brought  about  by 
their  love  for  their  fifteen  year  old  son. 
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THE  VERY 

By  ALLAN  FARNSWORTH 

Explaining  Marian  Nixon,  whose 
ethereal  beauty  and  demure  sweet- 
ness are  those  of  young  manhood*s 
ideal  girl  and  lifetime  companion 


EVEN  in  this  year  of  grace  and  disgrace — of  flaming 
flappers  and  yipping  youths — human  nature  hasn't 
changed  such  a  great  deal.  In  spite  of  all  tlie  gin 
drinking,  the  heavy  necking,  the  roadside  parking  and  the 
fifty-fifty  palships  of  boys  and  girls,  almost  every 
boy — although  he  probably  would  never  admit  it — 
has  an  ideal  of  the  perfect  girl. 

And  ten  times  out  of  ten  you'll  find  that  this 
ideal  is  a  girl  who  has  charm  and  sweetness,  and 
yet  is  not  saccharine.  Who  has  poise  but  is 
not  high-hat.  Who  is  smart  without  being 
blatantly  modern.  Is  willing  to  be  something 
of  a  clinging  vine  and  yet  has  a  high  order  of 
courage.  Is  intellectual  and  artistic,  but  yet, 
when  occasion  demands,  can  be  a  good  business 
woman.  Above  all,  is  distinguished  enough  to 
stand  out  in  a  crowd  and  yet  refrain  from  verg- 
ing near  the  conspicuous. 


ND  BECAUSE  she  so  perfectly  represents 
this  ideal  of  feminine  desirability,  Marian 
Nixon  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  countless 
male  fans  as  exactly  the  sort  of  girl  they'd  like 
to  marry  and  call  "Sweetheart"  forever  after. 
Such  is  the  fan  world's  impression  of  her, 
formed  from  seeing  her  on  the  screen.  And 
the  amazing  fact  is  that  she  actually  is,  off- 
screen, just  the  kind  of  girl  her  pictures  sug- 
gest. The  history  of  the  individual  occupying 
this  unique  position  should  be  unique — and  is. 


'HEN  Marian  first  came  to  Hollywood  she  had  Just  two 
things  to  help  her  along  the  road  to  success — courage 
and  courage. 

Imagine  it! — she  was  a  thin  child  of  fifteen  when  she  first 
started  the  dreary  round  of  casting  offices.  Casting  directors 
were  wont  to  look  at  her  and  say,  "Your  arms  and  shoulders 
aren't  developed.   You're  only  a  child.   We're  not  casting  for 
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In  her  period  costumes  in 
General  CKack,  Marian  made 
one  of  the  biggest  sacccsse^ 
of  her  movie  career.  Added 
to  her  dainty,  delightful 
charm  were  the  tvinning  tones 
of  her  wistfully  appealing 
voice  in  this  gininurous  talkie. 


ffese-i  \  ^^^^'^^ISr^^^  -  -  Peter  Pan,"  and  little  Marian  would  trudge 
;jF*  qQ  (q       next  studio. 

Perhaps  her  very  wistfulness  helped  her  occasionally,  for 
she  managed  to  get  little  extra  bits  once  in  a  great  while. 
Enough,  at  least,  to  save  her  from  actual  want. 

It  was  a  kind  of  courage  other  than  that  of  sticking  that 
gave  Marian  her  first  real  chance.  It  happened  tliat  she  ap- 
plied for  a  part  in  a  Monte  Banks  comedy.  In  certain  se- 
quences of  the  story  a  girl  had  to  sit  on  a  park  bench  with  a 
real  lion.  Fifty  other  girls  who  preferred  safety  to  possible 
fame  turned  down  the  job  before  Marian  was  offered  it.  She 


wasn't  crazy  about  the  idea  of  sitting  with  the 
lion,  either — but  she  did  it. 

That  part  brought  her  to  the  attention  of 
other  directors.  With  more  important  parts 
she  began  to  make  new  friends.  The  men  she 
met  were  attracted  by  her  fragility  and  in- 
variably wanted  to  be  of  assistance  to  her  in 
the  shaping  of  her  career — or  in  any  other  way 
chey  could  think  of. 

HER  pluck  and  charm  and  photographic 
beauty  gradually  brought  her  to  the  at- 
tention of  directors.  Her  first  contract  was 
given  her  by  the  I^ox  Film  Company  in  1923. 
After  one  year,  she  moved  her  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  Universal,  where  she  remained  for  two 
years  and  where  she  played  opposite  Hoot 
Gibson,    Reginald    Denny    and  other 

When  talking  pictures  came,  Ma- 
rian's friends  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
Hers  is  a  small  voice — not  at  all 
squeaky  or  weak  voice,  but  a  small 
voice.  Just  such  a  voice  as  one  might 
expect  from  a  tiny  girl  like  Marian. 
But  what  a  surprise  Hollywood  had 
when  Marian's  first  talkie  was  re- 
leased! The  microphone,  which  does 
unusual  things  with  voices,  chose  to 
favor  Miss  Nixon.  She  has  one  of  the 
clearest  talking  picture  voices 
Hollywood.  As  a  result,  she  to- 
day holds  a  Warner  contract  call- 
ing for  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
every  week. 

EING  an  actress  with  an  income 
greater  than  that  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States;  having  the 
knowledge  that  thousands  of  fans 
adore  her;  living  in  an  age  in  which 
girls  have  more  advanced  ideas  than 
their  grandmothers — one  would  hard- 
ly expect  her  to  be  different  from  the 
rest.  Especially  in  Hollywood,  where 
a  deal  of  the  modern  trend  is  believed 
to  originate.  But  she  is — and  therein 
Jies  the  story. 

Since  she  is  a  very  dainty  young 


Of  all  Hollywood's  famous 
galaxy  of  stars,  no  one  re- 
fuses lo  go  Hollywood  more 
persistently  than  Marian 
Nixon,  who  goes  serenely  on 
her  way  quite  free  from  sham. 


Who  would  imagine  that 
dainty,  fragile,  petite  Miss 
Nixon  is  the  possessor  of 
a  keen  business  head  In 
addition  to  ultra-feminine 
charm?  Such,  however,  is 
most  certainly  the  case,  as 
she  herself  has  so  often 
and  abundantly  proven. 


Here's  a  little  girl  who  knows  how 
g   'em   into  camp!  Marian 
enjoys  life  in  the  far-away  haunts 
where    a    block    means    the  place 
where  wood  is  split. 


lady,  possibly  five  feet  tall  and  tip- 
ping the  beam  at  ninety-eight 
pounds,  since  she  abounds  in  pep  in 
a  rather  fragile  way,  and  has  beauti- 
ful eyes,  red  cheeks  and  golden- 
brown  hair — one  would  expect  to 
find  her  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  or 
the  Montmartre  every  evening.  Danc- 
ing with  handsome  young  college 
boys.  Or  playing  voll^  ball  on  the 
sand  at  the  beach. 

But  one  rarely  finds  her  at  any  of 
these  places.  She  has  chosen  an  en- 
tirely different  plan  of  life,  and 
youthful,   jazz-mad   antics  are  out. 

INGE  she  is  in  her  early  twenties, 
since  she  is  the  least  affected  and 
the  sweetest  little  girl  ever,  and  be- 
cause girls  of  her  age  (and  probable 
inexperience)  are  most  nearly  un- 
animous in  their  lack  of  business 
acumen  and  judgment,  one  would 
expect  her  to  have  spent  her  money 
as  most  picture  people  do.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  girl, 
not  yet  twenty-five,  earning  over  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  would 
throw  her  money  to  the  four  wmds 
in  a  reckless  abandon  of  clothes, 
high-powered  cars  and  whoopee. 

'Qutshtdoesn't!  And  while  her  own 
Hollywood,  in  its  wild  spree  of 
money  madness,  turns  a  skeptical  ear, 
nevertheless  it  is  an  unvarnished  fact 
that  Marian  Nixon  saves  over  three- 
quarters  of  her  income.  That  she 
is  one  of  the  keenest  business-women 
in  the  picture  business.  She  not  only 
realizes  the  value  of  saving  money, 
but  is  willing  to  spend  it  heavily 
upon  her  own  future.  When  she  was 
earning  but  seventy-five  dollars  a 
[^Continued  on  page  92'\ 
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Hal  Skelly  reveals  the  sec- 
ret of  his  insects  appeal^ 
and  discusses  his  experi- 
ences as  brother  to  the  fish, 
pal  of  the  snail,  and  com- 
forter to  the  cockroach 


Ha]  Skelly  limits 
his  snail  affec- 
tions to  four 
talented  fellows, 
and  unwelcome 
stranger  -  snails 
find  there's  al- 
ways broom  for 
one  more. 


BUGS 

THE  great  philanthropist  sat  at  the  telephone,  his  back 
to  the  interviewer,  speaking  emphatically. 
"Get  ;he  rose-colored  drapes,"  he  ordered.  "I'll 
have  nothing  but  the  best  in  my  home  for  disabled  cock- 
roaches.   Share  no  expense,  Throckmorton." 

The  great  philanthropist  turned  around,  rose  and  bowed. 
It  was  Hal  Skelly.  I  was  face  to  face  with  Hollywood's 
most  tender-heirted  animal  lover;  the  friend  of  every  bug; 
the  kin  of  all  fish.  And  likewise  the  famous  "Skid"  ]ohnson 
of  The  Dance  of  Life,  and  all-round  talkie  wow. 

The  amenities  over,  Skelly  murmured  "Ex- 
cuse me  a  moment,"  bounded  out  of  his 
Paramount  dressing  room  to  gaze  in  the  gold- 
fish pond  outside  and  returned  wearing  a 
look  of  relief. 

"Iphigenia  has  been  bothered  with  hay 
fever,"  he  said  in  explanation.  "I  feared 
yesterday  she  would  have  to  give  up  partici- 
pating in  the  goldfish  derby  next  week,  but 
she's  better  today." 

Nervously,  I  reached  for  my  hat — which 
was  on  my  head — but  was  reassured  with  the 
famous  Skelly  grin. 

"My  pet,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"Sir!"    I  looked  indignant  and  the  player 
hastened  to  explain. 

"I  mean,  my  pet  goldfish,"  he  said. 

THE  goldfish,  it  developed,  is  Skelly's 
most  prized  pet,  next  to  Agrippina,  his 
three-legged  trained  cockroach.  Iphigenia 
has  been  trained  for  swimming  races  along 
with  Skelly's  other  goldfish  now  sojourning 
in  the  Paramount  pool  because  there  is  not 
room  enough  for  them  to  practice  in  the  pool 
at  his  Beverly  Hills  home. 

"My  Iphigenia,"  confided  Skelly,  "is  al- 
most human.  She  understands  English,  as 
in  faa,  do  all  of  my  goldfish.  But  Iphigenia 
is  a  little  smarter  man  the  rest.  She  obeys 
orders  like  a  soldier  and  is  beginning  to  make 
•  queer  little  noises  that  I  interpret  as  replies. 
She  swims  backwards  and  recognizes  the 
sound  of  my  automobile,  as  distinguished 
from  others.  In  fact,  the  dear  girl  adores 
me,  "  he  finished  with  satisfaction. 

Like  the  fish,  the  interviewer's  head  was 
swimming.    This  certainly  was  a  scoop. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  your  success  in 
training  goldfish?"  Skelly  was  asked. 

"The  right  sort  of  feeding  is  everything," 
explained  the  actor.    "Now  some  people  give 
their  fishes  only  rice  paper.    That  is  utterly 
silly.     No  wonder  the  fish  don't  develop 
more.    My  fish  are  served  a  four-course  din- 
ner daily.    Treated  like  human  beings,  they  behave  more  or 
less  like  them."    The  interviewer  looked  wistfully  toward 
the  open  air. 

"A  few  days  ago,"  Skelly  went  on,  "a  jokester  on  this  lot 
played  a  trick  on  my  goldfish  that  threatened  to  hold  up  the 
goldfish  derby  indefinitely.  He  fed  the  racers  chocolate  ice 
cream  soda.  They  are  allowed  only  eggnogg  while  training. 
I  just  got  them  safely  past  the  crisis  when  Iphigenia  began 
sneezing  with  hay  fever." 

THE  Skelly  menage  abounds  with  small  trained  creatures, 
which  he  prefers  to  domestic  animals — or  wild  animals 
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either,  for  that  matter.  He  bars  snakes,  too,  and  except  for 
four  highly  trained  snails,  Skelly  does  not  welcome  members 
of  the  snail  family  to  his  home.  These  four  not  only  sing 
but  do  acrobatic  stunts  on  the  privet  hedge.  In  a  modest 
way  Skelly  has  made  his  contribution  to  natural  science.  He 
has  discovered  an  inexpensive,  effectual  way  of  ridding  his 
place  of  snails,  which  infest  it  usually  after  a  hard  rain. 
This  is  the  method: 

A  special  radio  set  has  been  installed  outside  the  house 
with  amplifiers  placed  at  intervals  in  the  hedge.  When  the 
snails  make  their  appearance,  Skelly  turns  on  the  radio,  tunes 
in  on  a  jazz  band  and  the  snails  rush  giddily  away  at  the  rate 
of  three  inches  per  hour.  They  love  grand  opera,  Skelly  ex- 
plained, so  he  never  tunes  in  On  it,  lest  the  snails  gather  there 
in  great  numbers. 

The  prize  pet  of  the  Skelly  coUeaion,  Agrippina,  the  three- 
legged  cockroach,  won  his  heart  so  completely  that  during  the 
filming  of  The  Dance  of  Life  by  Paramount,  he  founded  the 
Hal  Skelly  Home  for  Disabled  Cockroaches. 

The  cockroach  retreat  was  virtually  completed 
and  the  inmates  moved  in  while  Skelly  was 
making  Men  Are  Like  That,  adapted  from  the 
stage  success,  The  Show-Off. 

"Agrippina,"  Skelly  explained,  "was  a  flying 
cockroach  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  When  I 
found  her  she  had  had  an  accident  that  rendered 
her  unable  to  fly.  Her  grief  over  this  so  affected 
me  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  never  take 
an  airplane  trip  without  her.  And  I  have  kept 
my  word.  I  carried  her  from  Hollywood  to 
New  York  and  back  again  recently,  and  how  Ag- 
gie did  enjoy  it!" 


jURING  the  strenuous  period 
of  training  for  the  goldfish 
derby,  Mr.  Skelly  personally  pre- 
pares the  food  for  his  racing  gold- 
fish. It  seems  that  once,  when  he 
left  this  delicate  matter  to  hands 
less  experienced  and  loving  than 
his  own,  one  of  his  fleetest  swim- 
mers developed  gas  during  the 
race,  and  exploded. 

One  of  the  comedian's  most  re- 
cent enterprises,  he  said,  is  teach- 
ing his  goldfish  to  fly.  He  has 
had  artificial  wings  made  for 
them,  like  those  of  flying  fish,  and 
his  ultimate  hope  is  that  every 
child  will  have  a  fish  to  fly  in 
place  of  a  kite. 

I  got  to  my  feet  a  little  unstead- 
ily as  I  digested  the  last  item  of 
Mr.  Skelly's  ambitious  fish  story. 

"Ananias  —  beg  pardon  —  Mr. 
Skelly,"  I  said,  "this  visit  has  been 
inspiring,  entertaining  and  educa- 
tional." I  had  my  fingers  cross- 
ed even  as  I  shook  hands. 

I  glanced  at  the  goldfish  pond 
as  I  staggered  down  the  walk, 
and  then  back  at  Hal  Skelly's 
dressing  room  door.  I  may  not 
be  a  better  girl  as  a  result  of  my 
meeting  with  Mr.  Skelly,  but  I 
feel  lucky  not  to  be  a  thoroughly 
dizzy  one.    It  was  risky  business. 


By  DALLAS  MACDONNELL 


X 


During:  the 
strenuous 
period  of 
training  for 
the  goldfish  derby,  Mr. 
Skelly   personally  pre- 
pares the  food  for  his 
famous  racing  goldfish. 


"Just  what  it  *a  snail's 
pace'?"  challenged  Hal 
Skelly  fearlessly,  and 
proceeded  to  put  four 
snails  through  their  paces 
on  his  privet  hedge. 
Both  Mr.  Skelly  and  the 
results  were  startling. 
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The  Last 


By  MURRAY  IRWIN 

The  fans  want  Lon  Chaney — 
with  his  voice.  But  to  all 
entreaties  the  master  of  make- 
up turns  a  deaf  and  disgusted 
ear,  vowing  that  before  he'll 
make  a  talkie  he'll  go  back 
to  his  trade  of  carpet- laying. 
Can  he  hold  out.^  What  will 
happen  if  he  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  go  talkie.'^  Will  they 
still  want  him,  or— 


Far  removed 
from  hair-raising 
characterizations, 
here's  a  picture 
of  Lon  Chaney  as 
he  is  in  real  life. 


IS  THE  face  that  launched 
thousand  quips  to  disappear 
from  the  celluloid  niche  in 
which  it  is  enshrined?  Have  we 
seen  the  last  of  that  list  of  thrill- 
ing, drilling,  awesome  characters? 
Is  the  master  of  make-up  to  dis- 
appear into  that  murk  of  mystery 
from  which  he  emerged?  Is  Lon 
Chaney  through?  Or  is  there  any 
Lon  Chaney?  Maybe  it  was  a 
dozen  other  fellows. 

From  Hollywood  has  come  the 
disturbing  news  that  the  man  of 
J  hundred  faces  has  been  replaced 
in  a  current  production  which  was 
to  star  him.    The  reason  given 

was  that  Lon's  health  was  poor.  There  was  talk  of  a  vacation. 
But  all  this  sounds  like  an  out.  The  alibis  are  not  convincing. 
Especially  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  inside 
facts.    And  here  they  are. 

From  the  very  inception  of  audible  photodramas  Chaney 
has  been  the  outstanding  insurgent  on  the  Metro  lot  at  Culver 
City.  While  one  after  -^.nother  of  the  silent  stars  were  won 
over  to  the  side  of  sound,  Chaney  remained  adamant.  The 
lines  in  his  seamed  face  would  deepen  to  a  terrifying  scowl 
as  he  declared  time  after  time  that  despite  Helen  Highwater 
he'd  have  no  dealings  with  "Mike." 

His  deep,  resonant  voice  would  boom  out  its  denunciations. 
His  steely  eyes  would  shoot  sparks  of  fire.    His  iron  jaw 


Lon  as  he  appeared  in  Thunder, 
a  raik-oad  story — the  last  picture 
he  has  made  to  date.  It  was  a 
sound  picture,  but  carried  not  a 
single  line  of  spoken  dialogue. 


would  set  in  grim  determination.  And  Chaney  has  his 
reasons  for  this  firm  stand  against  the  talkies. 

NOT  for  me,"  he  thunders.  "For  some  of  the  others,  all 
right,  perhaps.  But  not  for  me.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sort  of  characters  I  portray  would  use  language  necessitating 
an  asbestos  screen.  Their  words  would  burn  the  censors  to 
a  crisp.  And  if  deprived  of  a  searing  vocabulary,  they'd 
degenerate  into  chorus  boys!" 

Try  hard  to  imagine  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  as  an  ad- 
dagio  dancer!  Or  the  legless  Blizzard  lisping  genteel  expres- 
sions of  wrath!  The  Hunchback  a  tenor,  or  the  tiger-throt- 
tling Chaney  of  East  is  East  with  the  accents  of  a  Lizzie! 
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just  try — and  you'll  see  what  it  is  Lon  fears 
"Look  out,  it  might  be  Lon  Chaney!"  would 
be  applied  to  butterflies  and  birds.  And  "Lon 
Chaney'il  get  you"  would  become  just  a  bed- 
time hne  for  tiny  tots. 

The  mighty  Lon  continues,  as  he  does  so, 
twisting  his  face  into  that  of  a  snarling  gorilla- 
man: 

"Look,"  he  says,  "a  character  like  this  is 
thwarted.    All  the  poison  in  its  ugly,  twisted 
soul  wells  to  its  evil  lips.    What  does  it  say? 
Not  even  I  can  guess.    But  we  can  all  imagine 
that  its  words  are  terrible,  blasting  things  be- 
fitting the  source  from  which  they  spring.  But 
what  happens  in  the  talkies.'" — and  here  Lon 
leaps  to  his  feet  with  the  suddenness  of  sum- 
mer lightning,  places  hand  on  hip  and  prances 
around    the    room  —  "In  ,  the 
talkies  this  character  has  to  say 
— "Well,  goodness,  gracious  me!' 
or  something  even  less  profane! 
No  sir,  Mister,  I've  still  got  my 
union  card  as  a  stage  hand,  and 
my  trade  of  carpet-laying.  And 
I'll  go  back  to  'em  both  before 
1  make  a  talkie!" 

That's  his  story  and  he  sticks 
to  it.  Or  perhaps,  as  the  newer 
saying  goes,  he's  stuck  with  it. 

■HEN  Metro  had  the 
voices  of  its  stars  psycho- 
analyzed, some  one  took  parti- 
cular pains  to  see  that  Lon  saw 
the  announcement  of  the  learn- 
ed professors  that  his  voice  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
studio.  Which,  indeed,  is  not 
too  great  an  exaggeration.  But 
neither  this  nor  other  flatteries 
have  altered  his  opinion.  Cajo- 
lery and  threats  have  been  all  one  to  him. 

It  is  his  theory,  too,  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient illusion  in  the  movies  in  these  days 
of  Telling  All.  He  won't  make  personal 
appearances.  He  dresses  so  that  he  is  never 
recognized  on  the  street — a  cap  and  dark 
glasses  aiding  the  disguise.  He  won't  pose 
for  pictures.  Nor  autograph  them.  And  he 
won't  answer  fan  mail.  He  hates  to  be  prom- 
inent in  lobby  displays,  and  upon  at  least  one 
occasion  he  demolished  photographs  of  him- 
self set  before  a  theatre.  The  fact  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  box-office  attractions  on 
the  screen  seems  to  support  his  contention. 
But  there's  one  thing  that  Lon  forgets. 
The  talkies  are  here  to  stay. 
And  Lon  must  fall  in  line.    Or.  else  .  .  . 

'IS  public  demands  him.    And  it  de- 
mands him  in  a  talking  picture.  What- 
ever records  for  attendance  now  exist  will 


be  shattered  if  Chaney  talks.  To  the  claims  of 
the  public,  the  producers,  knowing  this,  add 
their  pleas — and  a  very  pretty  please  it  is.  His 
place  on  the  screen  is  unique.  Since  The 
Miracle  Man  he  has  occupied  a  throne  which 
never  for  an  instant  has  been  shaky.  And  he 
is  the  logical  choice  for  the  more  brilliant  dia- 
dem which  will  adorn  the  brow  of  one  who 
portrays  his  parts  in  the  talkies.  Some  one 
will  do  them.  For  no  man  is  greater  than  this 
new  medium.  Lon  first.  But  if  not — then 
someone  else. 

Perhaps  he  has  not  sufliciently 
considered  the  progress  made  in  talk- 
ing pictures  since  the  first  bloops  of 
the  first  talkie  players.  Comparative- 
ly they  ate  now  perfection.  The  re- 
doubtable Eddie  Lowe  and  the  broad- 
shouldered  Victor  McLaglen  knocked 
the  country  cuckoo  with  The  Cock- 
Eyed  World.  Not  even  Lon  may 
impugn  their  two-fisted  virility,  nor 
the  lack  of  Rabelasian  influence  in 
their  conversation.  Why,  then, 
should  he  not  hear  the  injunction  of 
the  waiting  millions — "Go  thou  and 
do  likewise!" 

If  he  does  not  care  to  leap  sud- 
denly into  the  whirlpool  of  sound, 
there  are  characters 
made-to-order  for  him, 
which  in  the  nature  of  • 
things,  would  speak  but 
a  few  syllables,  or  per- 
haps confine  their  dia- 
logue to  gutteral  grunts. 
Neitlicr  the  Phantom 
nor  the  Hunchback  may 
well  be  imagined  as 
loquacious. 


Chaney's  famous  characterization  in 
the  title  role  of  the  Hunchback  of 
Notrv  Dame.  Who  could  fill  this  bril- 
liant actor's  niche  on  the  screen?  No 
one  as  well,  perhaps.  But  if  he  per- 
sistently refuses  to  do  his  stuff — ? 


SINCE  the  days  of 
his  first  picture, 
Hell  Morgan's  Girl, 
Chaney  has  been  in  a 
particularly  favorable 
position  to  view  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  mo- 
vies. He  has  always 
been  a  major  force  in  the  industry.  He  and  it  need  one  an- 
other. And  the  public  needs  them  both.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Lon  can  quit,  anymore  than  a  fire-horse  can  resist  the  smell 
of  smoke.  Before  he  permits  his  veto  of  the  talkies  to  become 
an  obsession  he  should  think  twice.    Many  times. 

One  thing  for  him  to  remember  is  the  experience  of  George 
Bancroft,  another  ace  who  thought  he  was  the  whole  deck 
during  one  tumultuous  twenty-four  hours.  Paramount  gave 
their  underworld  czar  just  that  length  of  time  to  parachute 
back  to  earth.  Fortunately  he  saw  the  light,  and  remained  to 
thrill  his  followers. 

There  have  been  other  stars  whose  position  seemed  too  strong 
to  permit  the  possibility  of  anybody  else's  offering  serious  com- 
petition, stars  who  lived  to  learn  that  what  has  been  won  with 
difficulty  must  be  guarded  with  constant  vigilance  and  effort. 

And  as  Bancroft  has  his  Beery,  Clara  Bow  her  Nancy  Car- 
rol, and  Gilbert  his  Asther — so  may  Chaney  .  .  . 
And  if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it! 
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A.  WHITE 


By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 


I  HE'S  the  strangest  creature  in 
all  of  Hollywood.  A  star  with 
scarce  a  patch  of  sky  in  which 
to  shine.  A  queen  without  a  crown. 
A  girl  without  friends. 

She's  always  had  suitors,  but  has 
never  known  love.  One  youth  after 
another  has  won  a  brief  reign  in  her 
heart,  only  to  be  replaced  without  a 
sigh.    Not  even  to  live  in  memory. 

She  has  obviated  every  obstacle, 
hurdled  every  barrier,  to  rise  from 
the  proverbial  poverty  to  riches. 
From  obscurity  to  eminence.  Like 
the  prophet,  she  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  her  own  country  —  Holly- 
wood. 

Her  current  flame  is  one  Cy  Bart- 
lett — like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
unknown  save  for  his  association 
with  her.  A  month,  or  little  more 
at  most,  and  he'll  be  with  the  yester- 
days. Her  present  piaure  is  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  produaions  un- 
dertaken by  her  studio — Show  Girl 
in  Hollywood.  No  matter  how  bril- 
liant her  effort,  credit  will  be  given 
grudgingly.  She's  the  strangest 
creature  in  all  Hollywood. 

INCE  The  Sea  Tiger  she  has  been 
called  Alice  White.   Before  that 
she  wasn't  called  at  all.    In  conver- 


per  f  ormance 
wilh  Chester 
Morris  in  Play- 
ing Around  is 
sure  to  delight 
her  grateful  pals, 
the  exhibitors. 


sation  she  refers  to  herself 
as  "A.  White."   And  after 
Warners  took  over  First 
National  there  was  a  gag 
to  the  effect  that  she  was 
listed  as   "Miss  Weiss." 
Now  it  develops  that  her 
first  name  isn't  Alice  at 
all.    Back  in  that  dear  Paterson,  N.  J.,  she 
was  christened  "Alva." 
She's  not  yet  twenty-rwo.    At  eighteen  she  was  drawing 
somewhere  between  $35  and  $50  a  week  as  a  stenog,  and  be- 
ing ritzed  all  over  the  lot  by  private  secretaries,  bit  players, 
second  assistants  to  the  boss's  yes-men,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
studio  snobs.    At  twenty-one  she  accepts  an  honorarium  of 
$1500  for  every  six  days  of  labor.    And  is  still  ritzed.  Ex- 
qppt  for  the  3000  percent  salary  increase,  no  violent  changes 
have  come  to  Alice  during  her  three  years  of  artistic  eminence. 

Until  in  sheer  desperation  the  studio  presented  her  with  a 
new  car,  the  kid  rattled  around  in  a  vehicle  that  looked  like 
the  initial  output  of  the  Ford  faaory.  She  parked  the  buggy 
in  front  of  her  one-room  apartment  until  the  studio  wearied 
of  squaring  the  tickets  that  always  adorned  it  in  the  morning. 
She  drives  a  long  way  to  a  restaurant  called  "The  Carolina 
Pines."  Good  Southern  cooking  for  eighty-five  cents  at- 
tracts a  crowd  that  often  forms  a  line  a  block  long.  Alice 
doesn't  mind  waiting. 

LL  of  which  indicates  that  A.  White  is  no  careless  spend- 
 thrift.   The  day's  best  bet  is  that  Alice  didn't  get  hook- 
ed in  the  stock  crash.    The  second  best  is  that  they'll  never 
running  any  benefits  for  her  when  the  acting  days  are 
over.    She's  saving  her  money,  and 
Alva   White,    formerly     doesn't  care  who  knows  it. 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  now        Hollywood  will  never  elea  Alice 
thSTes^lltlf o^  5:5:    Queen  of  the  Mayfair^  Hollywood 
lywood's  disapproval.      doesn  t  like  her.   And  by  the  same 


token  she  doesn't  like  HoIItwooJ.  That  is,  the  people  in  it. 
Neither  side  nukes  any  bones  about  it.  Alice  is  none  too 
popular  even  in  her  own  studio.  But,  oh,  boy,  what  a  wow 
she  is  with  the  men  who  buy  the  pictures — the  exhibitors. 

When  she  stole  the  picture  in  The  Sea  Tiger,  they  demand- 
ed her  in  other  films.  That,  by  the  way,  was  her  first.  When 
she  was  temporarily  shelved  because  of  studio  politics,  the 
exhibitors  insisted  on  A.  White  films.  And  when  her  star- 
dom was  announced  at  a  movie  convention  the  boys  stood 
up  and  cheered.  When  various  stars  were  asked  to  autograph 
photographs  for  the  salesmen,  Alice's  penned  thought  to  each 

was  this:  "You  Made 
Me,  Big  Boy,  And  I 
Sure  Won't  Forget 
It!"  Nor  will  she. 
Alice,  more  than  any 
star  in  Hollywood,  is 
working  directly  for 
the  salesmen  and  ex- 
hibitors. So  long  as 
she  clicks  with  these 
elements,  there  isn't 
much  to  worry  about. 


And  when  it's  a  matter 
of  winning  success,  Alice 
is  something  of  a  fight- 
ing buccaneer. 


Observe  the  White  cutie, 
riding  the  wave  of  pop- 
ularity on  a  water  scooter, 
with  smooth  sailing  ahead. 

That's  the  way  A.  White  figures 
it,  and  right  she  is. 

The  photograph  that  secured 
a  screen  test  for  her  was  merely 
the  head  of  a  bob-haired,  big- 
eyed  brat  with  neck  encased  in 
the  folds  of  a  faded  sweater. 
The  original  is  among  her 
souvenirs.  How  anyone  ever 
spotted  her  as  a  possibility  from 
the  photo  remains  a  Hollywood 
mystery. 

SHE  is  compared  constantly  with  Clara  Bow,  and  not 
infrequently  mistaken  for  her.    Clara  is  completely 
disguised  as  she  dashes  about  Hollywood.    Alice  isn't. 
The  rwo  girls  have  merely  a  bowing  acquaintance.  Each 
speaks  in  praise  of  the  other.    Apparently  they  respea  the 
potential  competition  in  affairs  of  the  screen — and  affairs  of 
the  heart.    If  their  paths  ever  cross  in  conflict  over  a  boy 
friend — double-distilled  whoopee  will  result.   With  A.  White 
the  winner.    She's  got  more  self-control  than  Clara.  And 
that  counts  in  a  war. 

The  course  of  love  doesn't  run  smoothly  for  Alice.  Emer- 
gencies have  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  call  the  cops  to  still  some  swain's  ardor.  At  least  one 
apartment  house  night  clerk  has  suffered  minor  mayhems  at 
the  hands  of  impetuous  suitors  who  have  felt  the  urge  to  see 
their  Chloe  at  unorthodox  hours.    At  one  time  Alice  changed 


her  abode  almost  daily  for  weeks  to  avoid  the  amorous  atttn 
tions  of  a  Hollywood  Lothario.  So  far  none  of  her  many 
boy  friends  has  succeeded  in  holding  her  attention  for  longer 
than  a  few  months — very  few  for  that  long.  In  sentimental 
moments  she  speaks  rather  lingeringly  of  marriage.  But  her 
sentimental  moments  don't  last  more  than  sixty  seconds. 


FACT  or  fiaion,  Alice  intimates  that  her  mother  cherished 
an  ambition  for  the  theatre  that  was  thwarted  by  relatives. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  urge  that  is  being  fulfilled  in  her  daughter. 
One  of  the  girl's  ambitions  is  to  re-visit  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood,  ermine-clad,  in  a  car  long  enough  to  stretch  right 
across  the  Jersey  meadows.  Upon  occassion,  Alice  can  ritz, 
too.  Her  only  ties  in  Hollywood  are  her  grandparents.  She 
dotes  on  her  grandmother,  and  spends  holidays  with  the  old 
folks.  Her  mouth  waters  at  the  thought  of  the  dishes  which 
the  old  folks  prepare — all  the  long  list  of  Italian  palate 
pleasers. 

Shrewd  in  money  matters,  careless  in  love  affairs,  she  is 
naive  to  childishness  regarding  other  of  life's  issues.  She 
writes  in  a  round,  kiddish  hand  and  dots  her  i's  with  little 
bullet-like  circles.  She  is  sincere  and  ingenuous.  But  she 
can't  concentrate  on  anything  for  long,  and  is  forgetful  even 
of  friendships.  Which  for  her  are  few.  Her  chief  item 
of  expense  is  her  figure,  which,  after  all,  is  her  stock  in 
trade.  She  has  spent  some  $5000  for  masseuses.  She 
doesn't  diet.  On  the  contrary,  the  pockets  of  her  coat  are 
generally  filled  with  crackers.  Frequently  she  carries  little 
paper  bags  containing  a  dime's  worth  of  this  or  that. 
An  interviewer  once  called  with  two  lollipops — one  for 
her,  one  for  him.  Before  either  had  nibbled  down  to  the 
stick,  he  had  a  good  story. 


'  F  SHE  calls  on  you,  chain  the  telephone. 
She  can  think  of  more  numbers  to  call 
some  one's  else  phone 
than  there  are  minus 
signs  on  the  financial 
pages.     Her  hair  is 
really    dark.  She'll 
willingly  change  it  to 
any  other  color  if  the 
picture  demands.  She 
[^Continued  on 
on  page  89} 


There's  just  one  person 
to  whom  Miss  "White 
owes  her  fame  —  and 
that  person  is  A.  "White. 


Alice  has  not  yet  been 
given  the  movie  breaks 
she  deserves,  but  trust 
her  to  see  that  she  gets 
them  —  without  delay. 
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Despite  Miss  Cart- 
wright's  undoubted 
talents  as  a  fan  writer, 
she  just  can't  blow  her 
own  trumpet;  Jenny 
was  coaxed  to  do  some 
trumpeting     for  her. 


Came  the  talkies,  and  the  thrilling 
beasties  of  silent  movie  days  were 
threatened  with  banishment  be- 
cause they  depended  on  spoken 
commands.  But  now  they're  learn- 
ing to  obey  noiseless  signals,  and 
are  all  set  for  a  growling  success  as 
the  snappiest  actors  on  the  screen 


By  DOROTHEA  H. 
CARTWRIGHT 


THE  talkies  have  gone  to 
the  dogs.  They've  gone 
to  the  cats,  cows,  mon- 
keys, Hons,  and  geese,  and  how's 
your  favorite  elephant?  Owners 
of  educated  alligators  are  step- 
ping along  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard like  plutocrats,  while  there  s 
positively  no  living  with  the 
keepers  of  hi^h  school  skunk>. 

Flappers  with  motion  picture 
ambitions  can  go  hungry  wait- 
ing for  extra  work,  but  two 
hundred  dogs  of  miscellaneous 
sizes,  shapes,  and  nationalities 
jauntly  punched  the  time  clock 
for  several  weeks  during  the 
makmg  of  a  series  of  M-G-M 

.ill-barkie  produaions.  Dancers  of  vaudeville  fame  sighed  in 
vain  for  a  studio  call,  while  an  all  dog-ballet,  led  by  Fuzzy, 
did  a  wicked  hula  in  wisps  of  shredded 'wheat.  Collegians 
and  Co-eds  put  their  college  yells  in  camphor,  but  two  hun- 
dred canines,  excitedly  watching  from  hamburger-smeared 
bleachers,  cheered  the  forward  passes  and  touchdowns  of  their 
own  team  in  College  Hormds. 

BEFORE  the  talkie  era,  it  was  a  commonplace  event  to  see 
lions  leap  around  a  comedy  set  and  playfully  bite  the 
ear  of  a  villain;  or  elephants  jauntily  whack  a  cop  with  a 


There's  plenty  of 
chance  for  animals  to 
make  themselves  heard 
in  Tarzan  the  Tiger,  in 
which  Frank  Merrill 
plays  the  title  role. 


telephone  pole;  or  chimpanzees  carry  away 
somebody's  darling  chee-ild.  But  when  the 
squawkies  entered  the  silent  screen,  the  zoo 
exited  in  disorderly  haste.  All  the  animals, 
save  two  or  three  super-canines,  had  been 
trained  to  respond  to  "his  master's  voice." 
Now  it  is  no  longer  good  etiquette  for  an 
elephant  trainer,  for  example,  to  stand  out 
of  camera  range  shouting,  "Lift  up  that  foot, 
Anne  Mae — I  say  up  with  that  blankety- 
blank  foot!"  Oh,  no!  Today  Anna  Mae 
must  cast  a  coy  glance  at  him,  and  at  his 


That  milk  in  ihat  there  bottle  is  the  cat's— Puzzum*  is  the 
name  of  the  cat.  He  landed  on  all  four  feet  in  the  movies 
some  years  ago  and  has  been  purring  right  along  ever  since. 
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gentle  gesture,  raise  her  pedal  extremity 
promptly  and  without  the  aid  of  persua- 
sive words. 

When  one  considers  the  colossal  task 
of  teaching  animals  to  respond  to  vocal 
direction,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  even 
greater  difficulties  confronting  the  men 
and  women  who  are  re-training  them  to 
respond  to  silent  signals,  often  from  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet.  So  arduous  has 
been  this  task  that  until  now  wild  animals 
have  not  been  used  in  talkies,  save  in  one 
or  two  synchronized  sequences.  James 
Cruze,  however,  has  announced  that  he 
will  bring  to  the  talking  screen  the  first 
film  using  lions,  elephants,  bears,  leo- 
pards, and  other  jungle  animals.  The 
title  is  Circus  Parade,  and  is  an  adaptation 
of  Jim  Tully's  novel.  Cages  are  being 
constructed  at  Flintridge,  the  Cruze  home, 
where  the  pers  will  be  housed  during 
production. 

'ORKING  with  "cats" — as  they 
call  the  family  that  includes 
lions,  tigers,  panthers,  etc., — is  dangerous 
business.  Of  all  varieties,  the  leopard  is 
the  most  treacherous,  for  it  attacks  with- 
out warning.  Apparently  drowsing,  with 
no  thought  of  what  is  taking  place 
about  him,  a  leopard  may  suddenly  spring 


H.  B.  Warner 
used  this  pet 
squirrel  in  one 
of  his  pictures 
recently.  Instead 
of  finding  itself 
up  a  tree  in  the 
movies,  it  is 
learning  new 
tricks  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


There's  nothing  like  trying  things  out  on  the 
dog.  This  scene  is  from  College  Hounds,  the 
second  all-dog  barkie  being  produced  by  M-G-M. 
We  guarantee  that  this  picture  will  be  a  cur-all 
for  the  bluest  and  several  more  are  to  come. 

on  a  careless  trainer  and  tear  him  to  ribbons.  Lions 
usually  give  some  indication  of  ill  temper  before  at- 
tacking, and  seldom  attack  from  a  stool.  The 
greatest  danger  is  when  they  are  prowling  around 
the  ring.  Several  months  ago  Alexander  Koontz, 
the  young  trainer  at  Luna  Park,  discovered  two  of 
his  favorite  lions  in  a  bad  temper  toward  each 
other.  A  fight  started.  Koontz  attempt- 
ed to  referee  the  bout,  and  found  himself 
mixed  up  with  five  lions.  After  months 
of  torture  on  a  hospital  cot,  Koontz  was 
ready  to  go  back  to  work — but  not  with 
lions. 


Loretta  Young  has  been  getting  the  beast  of  the  talkies.    In  a 
recent  picture  she  had  to  get  clubby  with  a  tiger — without 
benefit  of  bars.    She  got  the  tiger  all  right  and  she  certainly 
deserves  three  cheers  for  her  courage. 


I TALKED  with  young  Koontz  shortly 
before  this  horrible  episode.  He  ex- 
plained the  months  of  patience  that  had 
gone  into  the  training  of  the  five  beasts. 
The  proper  age  to  begin  a  lion's  educa- 
tion is  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  years. 
Don,  a  handsome  creature  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  would 
bring  his  trainer  a  hat,  or  pull  up  a  stake  buried  in  the  ground 
When  you  realize  that  it  takes  from  two  to  four  months  to 
train  a  lion  to  mount  the  first  stool  in  a  ring,  you  can  figure 
what  a  task  it  is  to  train  it  to  perform  like  Don.  This  par- 
ticular beast  is  one  of  the  favorite  motion  picture  players. 
Now,  of  course,  Don-  has  to  be  re-educated  for  the  talkies. 
Meanwhile,  new  cubs  are  being  trained  silently,  and  will 
never  expect  to  hear  their  masters'  voices. 

In  the  post-graduate  class  with  Don  is  Olga,  the  screen's 
most  famous  leopardess,  who  has  lain  in  the  laps  of  many  of 
the  screen's  most  famout  stars.  At  the  age  of  nine,  she  is 
amiable  and  aflfectionate,  entirely  lacking  in  the  treachery  of 
her  sisters  and  brothers.  I  held  her  in  my  arms  while  I  talk- 
ed with  Mile.  Celeste,  her  owner,  who  is  said  to  be  a  princess 
and  a  cousin  of  Nils  Asther.  As  I  stroked  the  big  cat's 
ears  and  gently  pinched  her  neck,  she  purred  like  an  auto- 
mobile engine. 

LLE.  Celeste,  most  of  whose  work  is  with  the  leopards  at 
Luna  Park,  doubles  for  both  men  and  women  stars  during 
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an  attack  scene.  This  stunt  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  not  be- 
cause a  cat  knows  it  is  attacking  a  human  being — for  usually 
it  thinks  it  is  simply  jumping  on  her  back  at  a  command — 
but  because  if  she  does  not  catch  the  animal  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, she  may  be  accidentally  clawed  to  death!  Padded  gar- 
ments help  mitigate  the  danger,  but  quick  action  is  more  re- 
liable. ^3^'^hen  a  leopard  attacks,  it  catches  its  prey  with  its 
front  claws,  then  rips  it  open  with  its  hind  feet.  Incidentally, 
never  call  on  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard  with  a  fur  piece  around 
your  neck.  They  are  apt  to  be  annoyed  if  they  suspect  you 
are  wearing  their  favorite  cousin  as  trimming  on  your  coat. 

In  one  respect,  training  these  giant  cats  for  the  talkies  is 
not  difficult.  You  may  recall  certain  pictures  in  which  lions 
have  apparently  run  amuck,  or  jumped  through  windows  into 
the  wide  open  spaces.  Really,  little  runways  are  built  from 
two  cages.  The  lion  is  chased  from  one  cage  into  the  other. 
I  watched  Numa,  perhaps  the  most  popular  motion  picture 
lion,  run  across  a  stage  and  leap  through  a  window — into  a 
runway  leading  to  its  other  cage.  The  scene  had  been  re- 
hearsed often  enough  that  Numa  never  even  considered  prow- 
ling around  the  room  before  taking  his  leap.  This  scene  could 
be  enacted  before  a  microphone  since  spoken  direction  would 
not  be  necessary  after  a  few  rehearsals.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  against  a  possible— though  fortunately  improbable — 
attack  on  a  human  being  during  a  wild  animal  sequence.  Often 
the  cameraman  and  director  have  a  special  platform  built  for 
them,  which  cannot  be  reached  if  a  cat  runs  amuck. 

YOU  must  meet  Anna  Mae — the  cutest  little  adolescent 
elephant  of  nineteen  you've  ever  seen,  and  oh,  so  pop- 
ular in  the  motion  picture  colony.    In  six  years  she  will  be 


grown  up.  Like  most  Hollywood  flappers,  she  likes  smoke — 
preferably  th-'.t  of  very  black  cigars.  If  an  elephant  "got  mad" 
at  you,  what  would  you  do?  If  you  know  packyderm  psych- 
ology, you'd  simply  lift  up  its  ear  and  shout,  "Boo!"  If  you 
can  make  saxophonic  rumbles  down  your  throat,  or  other 
extra-orchestral  rackets,  you'll  be  a  source  of  constant  delight 
to  your  elephantine  friend.  This,  dear  children,  is  useful  in- 
formation, so  don't  forget  it  in  an  emergency. 

According  to  Charles  Murphy,  former  husband  of  Mile. 
Celeste,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  Universal  Studio  Zoo, 
the  chimpanzee  is  the  brightest  of  all  animals.  Other  pets 
must  he  deSnitely  trained,  but  Simians,  like  our  neighbors 
from  Missouri,  have  only  to  be  shown.  If  you  want  to  educate 
a  Chimp,  just  take  him  into  your  home  and  let  him  monkey 
around.  He  will  do  everything  he  sees  you  do.  Simians 
are  extreme  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  as  are  most  children. 
Unlike  any  other  animal,  an  angry  chimpanzee  will  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him  first  of  all,  when  he  is  angry.  Mary, 
another  Luna  Park  resident,  has  for  a  decade  been  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  beloved  wild  animals  in  motion  pictures. 
Old  age  has  crept  upon  her  now,  and  she  is  no  longer  fit  for 
work.  The  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  grows  with  the  years, 
while  its  skull  remains  the  same  size.  This  inevitably  results 
in  insanity. 

THREE  monkeys  work  steadily  in  pictures.  They  are 
Josephine,  Chicago,  and  Bobby.  They  "do  everything", 
according  to  casting  directors,  and  earn  $35  a  day — the  regular 
salary  of  a  super-animal. 

The  chief  revenue  from  animals  goes  to  dog  owners.  One 
[^Continued  on  page  98} 


Kay  Francis,  Paramount's  vamp  star,  gives  a  little  instruction  to  some  pupils  of  the  Holly- 
wood Dog  High  School.     With  such  a  charming  teacher,  we  don't  see  how  these  sprightly 
and  no  doubt  appreciative  young  canines  can  fail  to  make  the  grade. 
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TIPS  FROM  TYPES 


By 

KENNETH 
BATTEN 


Personality 
pointers  fronts 
picture  personalities 


f  MARY  BRIAN 


A  RE  you  one  of  the  attractive  girls  who  lack  aggressive- 
f\.  ness,  force— that  something  known  as  "push"?  And 
JLJL  do  you  believe  that,  because  of  this  lack,  you  are  bar- 
red from  being  a  successful  personality? 

If  you  are,  listen  to  the  enchanting  tale  of  Mary  Brian. 
Mary  is  as  self-effacing  as  anyone  could  well  be — and  yet  she 
has  risen  to  stardom  on  the  talking  screen.  How  could  such 
a  modest,  retiring  little  girl  accomplish  this? 

As  a  child  Mary  developed  a  hobby  of  oil  and  water-color 
painting — certainly  the  hobby  of  a  solitude-loving  child.  So 
well  did  she  progress  in  this  difficult  art  that  she  won  high 
praise  from  Linnekamp,  the  Austrian  artist.  This  praise 
brought  a  vision  of  a  auiet,  secluded,  artistic  life  into  Mary's 
mina.    How  different  ner  actual  future  proved  to  be! 

Her  parents  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and  there  she  met  Al- 
bert Kaufman,  manager  of  a  local  theater.  It  was  the  very  quiet 
and  unassuming  manner  of  her  that  caught  his  attention  suf- 
ficiently to  offer  her  a  part  in  one  of  his  elaborate  prologues. 
Not  caring  for  appearing  before  an  audience,  Mary  accepted 
his  offer  almost  reluctantly. 

Her  work  in  the  prologue  more  than  pleased  the  manager. 
He  gave  her  a  more  important  bit,  a  song  and  a  few  steps  to 
dance.  She  s^ing  in  a  sweet  voice  which  perfectly  fitted  her  de- 
mure personality — the  voice  which  was  later  to  bring  her  re- 
newed fame  in  the  talkies — and  the  audience  showed  its 
approval. 

Mary  didn't  need  push,  from  then  on.  Herbert  Brenon 
saw  her  in  the  prologue  and  promptly  signed  her  for  the  part 
of  Wendy  in  Peter  Pan,  in  which  she  made  an  immediate  hit. 

Ever  since  that  memorable  day  Mary  Brian  has  gone  on 
consistently  to  greater  glory.  Although  still  shy  and  retiring, 
Mary,  when  called  upon,  always  gives  her  absolute  best. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  are  like  Mary  Brian.  No  doubt  you  have 
some  latent  talent  hiding  under  a  sweet,  unobstrusive  per- 
sonality. 

Take  stock  of  yourself.  Search  your  inner  being  and  when 
you've  found  your  hidden  talent,  tend  it  carefully. 

Your  winning  personality,  together  with  your  talent,  will 
constitute  your  true  worth.  And  once  you've  found  your  true 
worth,  you,  like  Mary  Brian,  will  enjoy  the  measure  of  success 
you  and  your  talents  deserve.   Try  it  and  see. 


H  WILLIAM  HAINES 

A  RE  you  a  natural  wisecracker?  One  of  those  fellows 
f\  who  just  can't  seem  to  help  making  light  of  every- 
XJk  thing  and  who,  merely  by  making  a  bright  remark,  so 
easily  turn  the  serious  into  the  laughable  and  ridiculous? 

If  you  are,  have  you  sometimes  stopped  and  wondered  if 
people  take  you  seriously  at  all?  Is  it  possible  that  you  are 
not  as  successful  as  you  might  be  because  you  consistently 
give  others  the  undesirable  impression  of  being  utterly  ir- 
responsible ? 

Consider  the  case  of  William  Haines,  the  cinema  city's 
famous  wisecracker.  Known  as  "the  bad  boy  of  Hollywooa", 
Bill  goes  merrily  on  his  way,  dropping  quips  and  wise  re- 
marks like  sparks  from  a  locomotive. 

That's  the  impression  many  people  get  of  Bill — that  he's 
just  a  sort  of  happy-go-lucky  clown  who  fell  into  his  present 
success  more  by  good  luck,  good  humor  and  good  friends  than 
by  ttue  merit  and  worth.  Perhaps  you  say  to  yourself,  "If  1 
can  make  people  laugh  by  wisecracking,  they'll  like  me  and 
push  me  on  to  success.  That  fellow  Haines  did  it — why  can't  I  ?" 

That  seems  logical,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it's  an  excellent 
idea.    Haines  wisecracking  has  aided  him. 

But  there  is  more  to  his  personality  than  that.  Underlying 
his  wisecracking  exterior  he  has  plenty  of  real  ability.  Ability 
which  enabled  him  to  run  a  dance  hall  successfully,  among 
other  things,  while  still  in  his  'teens.  Ability  which,  later  on, 
made  him  a  successful  bond  salesman. 

This  downright  ability  was  the  keystone  of  his  success  in 
the  movies.  No  doubt  his  bright  remarks  brought  him  many 
friends  and  probably  helped  him  get  his  start  in  front  of  the 
camera.  But  it  is  his  infallibility  as  a  worker  as  well  as  a 
wisecracker  that  has  kept  him  there.  Even  i(i  his  wildest 
comedy  he  has  taken  the  actual  labor  of  movie-making  serious- 
ly and  has  pursued  it  efficiently. 

Be  a  wisecracker,  by  all  means.  People  love  to  laugh  and 
if  you  can  make  them  do  so,  more  power  to  you.  But,  al- 
though wisecracking  may  help  you  along,  in  itself  it  will  not 
get  you  to  the  top. 

Take  a  leaf  out  of  William  Haines'  book.  Having  built  a 
foundation  of  real  ability  to  support  the  super-structure  of 
your  wisecracks,  you  will  find  a  happy  combination  which  has 
more  than  once  been  found  to  be  a  sure-fire  recipe  for  success. 
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who's  the  best 


Dorothea  Hawley  Cartwright  an- 
alyzes the  male  players'  vocal 
talents — see  whether  you  agree 


(At  top)  Infinite  in.  Ite 
variety  of  expression, 
dramatic  and  distinct,  yet 
quiet  and  smooth — ^thus 
John  Barrymore's  voice,  as 
it  was  heard  in  his  first 
tallcie.  General  Crack, 


(Above)  Nils  Asther,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  silents, 
has  a  voice  unusually  rich 
and  expressive  —  with  a 
trace  of  accent  which  is 
considered   an  advantage. 

(At  right)  Richard  Bar< 
thelmess'  voice  is  pleasing 
and  natural,  and  since 
Young  Notvheret  his  fans 
are  flocking  back  to  him. 


ONE  year  before  talking  pictures  became  substantially 
popular,  Conrad  Nagel  spoke  from  the  screen  and 
immediately  became  the  idol  of  a  million  fans.  His 
mellifluous  voice  was  in  demand  not  only  at  his  own  studio, 
but  at  many  others  that  willingly  paid  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  him.  Productions  were  held  up  in 
order  that  he  might  be  procured  for  a  role.  Conrad  was,  and 
still  is,  a  very  busy  man. 

Other  studios  had  their  candidates  for  verbal  perfeaion. 
Discriminating  auditors  spoke  glowingly  of  Lionel  Barry- 
more's  well-modulated  voice,  skilled  in  dramatic  nuances,  for 
years  a  joy  to  theatre-goers. 

Feminine  hearts  fluttered  faster  when  Richard 
Barthelmess  made  Weary  River.  To  their 
great  dismay  they  learned  he  had  a  double 
in  his  song  numbers. 
But  his  speaking  voice  re- 
mains a  serious  contend- 
er for  the  title  of  Best 
Talkie  Bet. 

Fox  officials  suddenly 
became  acutely  interested 
to  learn  that,  for  two 
years,  Charles  Farrell  had 
been  studying  with  a 
noted  vocal  teacher.  Al- 
ready their  most  popular 
male  player,  he  haa  still 
another  talent  with  which 
to  charm  his  fans.  His 
delightful  New  England 
accent  is  also  in  added 
attraction,  as  accents 
sometimes  are. 

For  example,  that  of 
Nils  Asther.  Despite  his 
difficulty  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  M-G-M,  more  than  confident, 
has  just  signed  him  on  a  new  long-term 
contraa.  They  claim  that  his  voice  is  the 
most  powerful,  vibrant,  and  dramatic  that 
has  ever  been  recorded  in  a  studio.  They 
go  into  ecstacies  over  it,  and  use  more  ad- 
jectives than  Webster  knew,  to  describe  it. 
Being  quite  an  Asther  fan — when  he  does 
not  wear  trick  turbans — I  am  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  he  will  cause  some  of  the 
other  talkie  stars  to  take  in  shame  to  the 
sad  seaside  and,  like  Demosthenes,  learn 
to  speak  with  pebbles  in  their  mouths. 
Nils  is  diligently  taking  lessons,  M-G-M 
admits — hastily  adding  that  it  is  simply  to 
give  him  facility  in  conversing  wirfi  inter- 
viewers and  other  inseas.  His  accent? 
Why,  they  wouldn't  have  Nils  widiout  it! 
It's  the  5"  in  his  Sex  Appeal ! 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  may  Ram6n  Nova- 
rro  lose  his  charming  Spanish  inflection. 
M-G-M  likes  it — and  so  will  you.  His 
glorious  operatic  voice,  which  has  threaten- 
ed for  a  long  time  to  prompt  him  to  desert 
the  screen,  is  heard  in  Devil  May  Care — 
one  of  those  spectacular,  elaborate  affairs  of 
a  French  period  when  men  wore  tights  and 
when  petticoats  were  all  the  rage.  The 


TALKIE  BET 


lyrics,  as  he  sings  them,  are  a  revelation  to  all  who  listen  in. 

JOHN  GILBERT'S  adorers  were  shocked  to  hear  his  rather 
high-pitched  voice  in  The  Hollywood  Revue.  Quoth  the 
studio,  much  grieved,  it  was  all  their  fault!  It  seems  that 
they  used,  in  error,  a  high  frequency  recorder,  and  thus  des- 
troyed the  masculine  quality  of  poor  John's  voice.  Though 
its  pitch  may  be  as  virile,  and  its  quality  as  render,  as  bents 
the  romantic  lover  of  the  screen,  John  has  the  fault  of  enun- 
ciating his  words  too  precisely  ahd  crisply.  When  .he  has 
corrected  this  habit  he  may  become  one  of  the  best  talkie  bets. 

Meanwhile,  John  Barrymore  has  just  become 
articulate  in  General  Crack.    Here,  so  the  whis-  ..^ 
pers  run,  is  the  best  voice  on  the 
screen  today!    Like  that  of  brother 
Lionel,   it  is  charming, 
infinite  in  its  variety  of 
expression,  dramatic  and 
distinct.    It  is  even  moi'e 
quiet  and  smooth  than 
the  elder  Barrymore's. 

Fox,  unwilling  to  dis- 
criminate between  the 
voices  of  its  players,  de- 
claring them  all  to  be 
quite  perfect — believe  it 
or  not !  —  nevertheless 
waxed  eloquent  in  speak- 
ing of  Will  Rogers.  His 
voice  is  a  joy  to  hear, 
teeming  with  mirth  and 
kindliness.  It  is  the  most 
natural  voice  on  the 
screen  today. ' 

Pararnount    is  very 
proud  of  George  Ban- 
croft.    In  Thunderbolt 
he  scored  a  tremendous 
hit;   and  it  wasn't  only  his  face  that 
was  his  fortune.    They  like  Chevalier  im- 
mensely, too.    The  inimitable  French  en- 
tertainer is  not  to  make  any  effort  to  im- 
prove his  fascinating  broken  English. 

Nor  is  Clive  Brook  to  lose  his  Mayfair 
Accent.  Too  many  people  like  it — whether 
they  get  the  hang  of  it  or  not!  H.  B. 
Warner,  as  English  as  a  tea  cosy,  is  far 
more  popular  than  ever  before.  So,  too,  is 
William  Powell,  whose  perfect  voice  help- 
ed elevate  him  to  stardom. 

Grant  Withers  was  just  a  nice  boy  try- 
ing to  get  along,  before  the  talkie  vogue. 
Now  he.  too,  is  to  be  starred. 

Buddy  Rogers  and  Nick  Stuart  possess 
nice,  average,  boyish  voices,  pleasing  but 
undistinguished.  William  Haines,  the 
Hollywood  cut-up,  lifts  his  voice  from  the 
boots  up — a  dec'p,  thoroughly  masculine 
voice,  lacking  in  broad  A's  and  other  non- 
sense. He  believes  that  his  is  not  a  voice 
to  whisper  unheard. 

NEVER  has  Edward  Everett  Horton 
seemed  so  funny  as  in  his  audible 
comedies.     His   varied   inflections — now 


shrill,  now  deep — are  built  along  comedy  lines,  while  his 
tricks  of  muttermg,  "Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me!"  and  of  repeat- 
ing the  last  word  of  a  sentence,  never  fail  to  produce  shouts 
of  laughter.  Maybe  he  cannot  make  feminine  hearts  flutter, 
[^Continued  on  page  98] 


(At  top)  Maurice  Chevalier 
has  been  ordered  not  to  lose 
his  delightful  French  ac- 
cent. Here  he  is  trying  it 
but  on  Ernst  Lubitsch,  y»ho 
directed  The  Love  Parade. 


(Above)  '  Conrad  NagePs 
voice,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
heard  on  the  screen,  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  ite* 
demption,  as  is  the  lovely 
Eleanor  Boardman's. 


(At  left)  Buddy  Rogers* 
voice  fits  his  personality 
perfectly;  it  is  boyish, 
pleasingly  typical — ^jnst  the 
sort  of  voice  you  would  ex- 
pect him  to  have. 


SOMETIMES  I  think  it's  my  liver.    And  then 
I'm  not  so  sure  but  what  it's  my  stomach. 
A  girl  can't  be  too  careful  these  days,  with  all 
those  mouthwashes  that  are  served  for  cocktails. 
Then  again  it  might  be  my  kidneys.    After  I  read 
the  family  almanac  I  was  tossed  between  two  doubts. 
If  it  weren't  gallstones,  then  maybe  That  Tired 
Feeling,  that  Run-Down  Condition,  Spots  Before  the  Eyes, 
Pains  Behind  the  Ears,  Shooting  Headaches  and  all  was  caused 
by  my  thyroid  gland.    You  never  can  tell.    Least  of  all  can 
you  expect  a  thyroid  gland  to  up  and  confess. 

In  Hollywood  a  wee  bit  of  hypochon^iria  may  be  pardoned. 
Producers  buy  our  beauty,  out  talents  and  our  services.  They 
don't  rent  our  time  for  the  duration  of  a  picture  just' to  hear 
us  talk  about  our  ailments.  It  pays  us  to  be  strong,  healthy, 
brawny  creatures.  But  sometimes  there  is  that  ache.  Some- 
times there  is  that  fear  that  perhaps  we  are  coming  down  with 
acute  appendicitis,  chronic  indigestion.  If  we  tend  toward 
hypochondria,  a  morbid  fear  of  illness,  and  busy  ourselves 
finding  symptoms;  if  we  take  extraordinary  precautions  to 
keep  well  and  fit,  bear  with  us.  One  healthy  star  is  worth 
two  in  a  hospital. 


That's  Hiy 


cast  can't  pronounce  his  d's  with  any  degree  of  clarity..  In 
line  with  this,  the  doctor  has  equipped  his  quarters  with 
various  gargles  which  are  put  to  frequent  use  by  the  players. 

Nevertheless,  despite  gargles  and  coryza-defeatets.  Norma 
Talmadge  is  one  star  who  never  takes  a  chance  on  contracting 
a  cold  by  riding  in  the  wind  in  an  open  car.  She  always  does 
her  motor  perambulating  in  a  closed  vehicle.  She  has  an- 
other little  health  fetish  that  she  practices  with  consistency. 
After  a  dip  in  the  plunge  at  her  Santa  Monica  beach  home 
she  never  permits  the  water  to  be  absorbed  by  a  towel,  pre- 
ferring to  let  nature  work  its  wonders  and  the  sun  consume 
the  water.  This  closes  the  pores  naturally  and  prevents,  so 
Norma  insists,  catching  a 
cold,  that  common  menace. 


IF  KEEPING  fit  has  become  a  gentle  mania  in  Hollywood, 
it  is  because  good  health  is  as  definite  a  requisite  for  suc- 
cess as  good  looks,  good  enunciation  and  acting  ability.  Diet- 
ing, morning  exercises,  massaging  may  be  a  laugh  to  the  lay- 
man, but  the  laugh  is  on  us  if  the  layman  gets  a  peep  at  an 
incipient  paunch,  too.  much  fat  on  the  part  of  the  anatomy 
that  first  greets  the  chair,  or  puffs  beneath  the  eyes. 

Talkies,  too,  have  made  it  harder.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  a  larynx  was  just  part  of  the  windpipe  and  not  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  talking  picture,  a  cold  in  the  throat  was 
merely  another  annoyance.  Today  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe.  A  warbling  soprano  who  discoveris  halfway 
through  the  picture  that  her  vocal  cords  have  gone  contralto 
faces  a  dilemma  as  well  as  the  doctor.  So  does  the  director, 
the  cast,  the  supervisor,  the  producer.  But  a  girl  can't  stay 
out  of  a  draft  all  of  the  time,  particularly  with  her  film  boy 
friends  intent  on  telling  the  stories  of  their  lives. 

S  IT  any  wonder  that  gargles,  as  a  voice  protection,  are 
growing  popular  among  the  film  folk?    Paramount  Stu- 
dios have  installed,  in  the  little  cottage  hospital  on  the  lot  (at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Strathern,  physician  in 
charge) ,  an  outfit  for  knocking  coryza  in  the  head, 
appropriately,  the  minute  the  sniffles  arrive.  In 
this  way  a  cold  is  shown  the  gate  be- 
fore it  definitely  settles  down  for 
nice,  long  visit,  and  the  production 
schedule  is  not  held  up 
because  a  member  of  the 


kTHER  players,  too, 
have    their  pet 
health  foibles.  Last  sum- 
has 

many 

shippers  as  ever 
made  their  votive 
offerings   to  the 
great  god 
Ra  along 
the  Nile. 
Probably 
the  first  of 


Doris  Hill  uses  the  anti- 
coryza  outfit  installed  at 
the  studio;  the  only  sort 
of  germ  ,that  she  permit* 
is  the  germ  of  an  idea. 


Three  times  a  day  Leila 
Hyams  drinks  a  glass 
of  tomato  juice;  even 
when  she  goes  to  the 
studio  she  brings  it 
with  her.  Any  daughter 
of  hers,  maintains 
Leila,  will  soon  be 
swallowing  in  her  mo- 
ther's footsteps. 


Carol  Lombard  is  a 
firm  believer  in  dis- 
sipating fatigue,  that 
staunchest  ally  of 
imaginary  diseases, 
at  the  hands  of  an 
expert  masseuse. 
Owners  of  used  cars, 
you  see,  arenH  the 
only  ones  who  have 
to  contend  with  that 
run-down  feeling. 


By  DOROTHY 
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Weakness.Too ! 


this  tanned  tribe  to  feel  the  revivifying  effects  of  the  sun  was 
Blanche  Sweet.  Several  years  ago  she  startled  the  local  social 
world  by  appearing  as  near  the  enviable  shade  of  Josephine 
Baker  as  was  Nordicly  possible,  without  the  aid  of  iodine. 
It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  more  than  a  fashion  foible  with 
Blanche.  At  least  an  hour  a  day  of  her  time  was  spent  in 
absorbing  those  healthful  violet  rays  projected  by  the  sun,  no 
matter  how  many  pressing  social  or  business  engagements 
were  pending.  Blanche  looked  upon  it,  and  still  does,  as  a 
cure-all  for  earthly  ailments. 

.  Any  bright  morning  will  find  various  stalwart  male  stars  in 
roofless  canvas  cubicles  atop  the  Hollywood  Athletic  Club, 

baking,  naked  and  un- 
abashed, in  the  sun. 
George  O'Brien,  Ed- 
mund Lowe,  Viaor  Mc- 
Laglen,  Charles  Farrell, 
Jos^  Crespo,  William 
Powell, 


The  road  to  health  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions and  our  talkie  stars  carry  out  their 
curious  and  amazing  anti-disease  plans 
zealously,  their  motto  heing:  ««A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  hody  in  a  sound  picture 


9» 


Edward 
Horton, 
Herbert 


Everett 

Holmes 

—  all  pursue 

health  that  is 
nothing 
short  of 
glowing. 
John  Bar- 
rymore  goes 


even  fardiier  and,  at  the  completion  of  a  picture,  chases  Ole 
Sol  into  the  western  skies  on  his  yacht,  wearing,  besides  a 
healthy  tan,  as  little  clothing  as  possible. 

1EST  she  fall  prey  to  a  vile  germ  of  any  sort,  Greta  Garbo 
>  also  has  her  sun  bath.  It  has  almost  become  an  ad- 
diction. Between  pictures,  in  that  rare  time  she  is  permitted 
to  be  at  home,  she  lies  for  long  hours  in  the  sun.  On  loca- 
tion she  steals  away  from  scenes  and  stretches  out  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun's  warmth.  When  she  is  working  in  the 
studio,  moments  away  from  the  camera  find  her  sitting  at  the 
door.  Leatrice  Joy  is  an  ardent  summer  and  winter  sea 
bather.  Lilyan  Tashman  never  lets  a  day  pass  without  a  sun 
bath  and  fifteen  minutes  of  rapid  calisthenics.  In  the  new 
addition  to  his  home  which  Jack  Gilbert  is  building  for  Ina 
Claire  Gilbert,  he  is  including  a  solarium  for  her  special  use. 
She  is  that  much  of  a  sun  faddist.  Billie  Dove  is  another 
devotee  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Among  those  beloved  persons  who  take  their  health  very, 
very  seriously  is  Emil  Jannings,  the  great  German  actor.  It 
is  well  remembered  in  Hollywood,  the  exceeding  care  he 
took  of  himself;  his  staff  of  doctors;  the  medicine  kits  he 
bro&ght  from  Germany  with  him  when  he  arrived  to  become 
an  American  screen  idol.  It  is  rumored  that  he  even  had  a 
book,  carefully  prepared  for  him  by  his  native  physician, 
which  told  just  what  preparation  to  take  for  such  and  such 
an  ailment. 


OTHERS  may  not  be  as  solicitous  of  their 
health  as  Jannings,  but  they  pay  heed  to  it. 
George  Bancroft,  for  instance,  has  a  pet  remedy 
for  an  ailipent  that  once  gave  him 
considerable  trouble,  and  of  which 
he  wants  no  return.    After  riding 
[Continued  on 

page  9^} 


Irene  Bordoni  pre* 
sents  the  bicycle  as 
a  sure  cure  for  the 
Hypochondriac 
Blues ;  she's  willing 
to  .xuke  her  health 
iutu.-e  on  a  turn  of 
the  wheel,  and  never 
flies  off  the  handle. 


Now  we  know  what  the 
wild  waves  are  saying: 
"Ride  us,  big  boy,  and 
keep  well  I"  George 
0*Brien  feels  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle  after  each  and 
every    board  meeting. 


SPENSLEY 


It's  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  promptly  at 
that  hour  FraiUc  Fay  does 
daily  battle  with  the  dire 
dragon  Hypochondria  by 
consuming    two  oranges. 
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An  authoritative  guide  to 
the  newest  talkie  offerings 


DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (paramount) 

NANCY  CARROLL  scores  another  triumph  in  her 
first  starring  vehicle.  This  picture  was  suggested 
by  Joseph  Conrad's  Victory,  and  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who 
plays  in  Zangiacomo's  Ladies'  Orchestra  in  Sourabaya,  a 
South  Sea  hell-hole.  Both  Schomburg,  the  hotel  owner, 
and  the  bandmaster  make  advances  to  Alma,  which  isn't 
hard  to  understand  when  you  see  her  in  her  trig  little 
costume.  Unable  to  save  herself  from  them  any  longer, 
she  throws  herself  on  the  mercy  of  Heyst,  a  moral  coward 
who,  unwilling  to  face  the  rough  contaas  of  life  after 
an  unhappy  love  affair,  lives  on  an  island  miles  away, 
alone  save  for  a  Chinese  servant.  Love  does  not  blossom 
serenely  on  Heyst's  island.  Alma,  deeply  in  love  with 
him,  and  unable  to  awaken  a  response,  denounces  him 
and  determines  to  leave  on  the  next  boat. 

Meanwhile,  Schomburg  has  killed  Zangiacomo  and  has 
been  discovered  by  three  ruffians  who,  having  him  in 
their  power,  have  turned  his  hotel  into  a  gambling  den. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  Schomburg  fires  their  imagin- 
ations with  extravagant  stories  of  hidden  gold  on  Heyst's 
island — gold,  and  Alma.  From  here 
the  story  moves  through  a  series  of 
smashing  clirnaxes  to  a  happy  ending. 


TALKIIMG 


PLAYING  AROUND 

(FIRST  NATIONAL) 

IF  YOU'RE  an  Alice  White  fan, 
you  wont  mind  the  flimsy  plot  in 
this  one.  It  smacks  very  much  of 
Broadway  Babies,  but  is  a  better  show 
for  the  monqr.  Alice,  recalling  her 
true  life  history,  plays  a  stenographer. 
Wouldn't  you  just  know  she'd  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  ordinary  stenographic 
suit,  but  would  covet  orchids  and 
ermine — and  be  willing  to  throw  over 
an  adoring  drug-clerk  for  a  guy  with 
a  habit  of  flashing  a  fat  bankroll  ?  And 
since  the  drug  clerk  is  really  an  awful- 


ly nice  young  chap  trying  to  get  along, 
you'd  just  know  the  interloper  would 
really  be  a  bandit  who  tries  to  carry 
off  the  very  drugstore  under  the 
young  clerk's  heels.  Alice,  in  her  in- 
nocence, is  about  to  elope  with  the 
dashing  scoundrel,  when  the  police- 
men dash  up  and  carry  him  off  to  the 
dashed  caboose.  So  Alice  and  her 
soda-clerk — aw,  don't  be  silly! 

Alice  shows  a  neat  pair  of  legs 
again.  Carolyn  Snowden,  the  dusky 
dancer,  leads  a  peppy  revue,  while 
Helen  Wherle  is  excellent.  Williani 
Bakewell  is  the  drug  clerk,  and  Ches- 
ter Morris  is  the  fascinating  villain. 


UNDERTOW  (UNIVERSAL) 

1 OVERS  of  tense,  dramatic  conflicts  and  passionate  moments 
,f  will  find  this  picture  completely  absorbmg.  The  exotically 
beautiful  Mary  Nolan  again  gives  a  fine  performance  as  the  wife  of  a 
lighthouse  keeper,  played  by  Johnny  Mack  Brown.  To  a  vital, 
pleasure-loving  young  woman,  the  loneliness  of  the  rockbound  coast 
becomes  torture  after  five  years,  and  she  remembers  to6  poignantly 
the  burning  kiss  given  her  on  her  wedding  day  by  fim  Paine,  the 
lighthouse  supervisor.  Paul  becomes  blind  after  saving  a  child  from 
drowning,  and  because  their  livelihood  depends  on  his  sight,  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  this  secret  be  kept  from  fim.  The  supervisor, 
however,  discovers  Paul's  affliaion,  and  steals  Sally  from  under  his 
very  nose.  Everything  manages  somehow  to  work  out  for  the  best, 
and  you're  quite  willjng  to  believe  all  you  see. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  piaure  centers  on  the  truly  beauti- 
ful photography.  There's  a  most  stupendous  storm,  too,  with  crash- 
ing waves,  howling  winds,  and  tossing  ships — all  very  realistic. 
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SCREEIM  REVtE^Sk/S 


THEIR  OWN  DESIRE 

(M-G-M) 

rORMA  SHEARER  is  seen  in 
still  another  type  of  role.  She 
is  certainly  the  versatile  young  kdy — 
and  you'll  adore  her  light,  bantering 
moments  with  attractive  young  Robert 
Montgomery.  Lally,  a  modern  miss, 
enjoys  perfect  companionship  with  her 
father,  played  by  Lewis  Stone.  Their 
understanding  is  suddenly  shattered 
when  Lally  discovers  him  making  love 
to  a  Mrs.  Cheeper,  and  learns  he  wants 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  whose  battles 
with  their  early  poverty  helped  him 


LOVE  COMES  ALONG  (rko) 

EBE  DANIELS  follows  her  smashing  success  in 
Rio  Rita  with  another  captivating  performance  in 
Love  Comes  Along.  To  happy-go-lucky  Sailor  Johnny 
(Lloyd  Hughes),  one  port  is  like  any  other — until  he 
meets  Peggy,  an  American  actress  stranded  on  the  island 
of  Caparoja  and  forced  to  sing  in  Brown's  Tavern.  Their 
mutual  love  seems  headed  for  a  happy  fade-out,  when 
Colonel  Sangredo,  infuriated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  sweet- 
heart, Carlotta,  decides  to  have  another  girl  sing  at  the 
fiesta  that  night. 

Peggy,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money 
to  return  to  America,  consents.  Johnny  ascends  to  Peg- 
gy's balcony  to  offer  her  a  parrot  and  a  proposal.  Learn- 
ing of  her  date  with  the  notorious  Sangredo,  and  seeing 
the  abreviated  costume  she  plans  to  wear,  Johnny  believes 
she  has  been  stringing  him  long.  A  heated  quarrel  re- 
sults, and  Peggy  denounces  her  sailor  lover.  At  the  fies- 
ta she  regrets  their  quarrel  and  sings  Love  Comes  Along 
when  she  catches  a  glimpse  of  Johnny.  Sangredo,  jealous, 
has  the  sailor  arrested,  but  reluctantly  releases  him  when 
Peggy  promises  to  do  anything  he 
wishes.  Love  comes  along  to  save  our 
Peggy  from  the  fate  worse  than  death. 


win  fame  and  fortune.  In  Paris, 
where  Lally  and  her  mother  go  for 
the  divorce,  the  girl  meets  Jack  and 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  —  only  to 
learn  that  his  mother  is  Mrs.  Cheeper. 
Lally  feels  that  their  love  is  impossible 
now,  but  she  would  gladly  have  weak- 
ened had  not  her  mother  opposed  the 
match  hysterically.  Lally  goes  motor- 
boating  with  Jack  to  discuss  their 
future.  A  storm  arises,  the  boat  is 
overturned,  and  our  young  lovers  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  watery  grave. 

You  can  probably  guess  how  it  all 
ends — but  the  conclusion  gives  every- 
body a  chance  at  real  dramatic  acting. 


THIS  THING  CALLED  LOVE  <pathe) 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT  gives  a  delightful  performance  in 
a  play  admirably  suited  to  her  type,  and  Edmund  Lowe  ex- 
hibits a  real  flair  for  sophisticated  comedy.  Since  marriages 
aren't  made  in  heaven,  why  not  go  companionate  and  be  happy,  though 
married,  in  Peru?  Such  is  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Ann  (Cons- 
tance Bennett)  when  she  accepts  a  position  as  wife  to  Robert  Col- 
lings  (Edmund  Lowe)  at  $25,000  a  year.  The  young  newlyweds 
broad-mindedly  step  out  with  friends  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  all  is 
jolly  until  jealousy  suddenly  springs  in  two  human  breasts.  The 
dialogue  is  sophisticated  and  highly  entertaining. 

Zasu  Pitts,  as  Ann's  sister,  is  seen  in  a  role  quite  different  from  her 
usual  sort.  Ruth  Taylor  is  decorative  in  a  minor  role,  while  Carme- 
lita  Geraghty  plays  a  vamp  with  a  vengeance.  You'll  enjoy  the  din- 
ner pany  when  the  Harry  Bertiands  (Zasu  Pitts  and  Roscoe  Karns), 
raging  at  each  other  under  the  surface,  attempt  to  present  a  picture  of 
marital  bliss  to  the  big  business  magnate.    It's  a  genuine  riot. 
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Up-to-the-minute  talkie  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 


THE  BISHOP  MURDER  CASE 


(M.GM) 


'AN  DINE  enthusiasts  will  rejoice  that  his  latest  mystery 
has  reached  the  screen  with  all  its  chilling  horror  and 
baffling  suspense.  The  story  deals  with  a  series  of  apparently 
haphazard  murders  of  persons  in  no  way  associated  with  each  other. 
All  victims,  however,  bear  names  that  suggest  old  nursery  rhymes, 
and  the  murderer  himself  takes  pain  to  notify  the  police  in  a  type- 
written note  immediately  after  each  death. 

If  you  saw  William  Powell  as  Philo  Vance,  the  detective,  in  The 
Greene  Murder  Case,  you  may  be  prejudiced  from  the  start  againSt 
Basil. Rathbone's  portrayal  of  that  same  sleuth  in  The  Bishop  Mur- 
der Case.  Rathbone's  performance  is  jjolished,  though  somewhat 
stolid  and  unimaginative.   George  Marion,  in  a  small  bit  as  Druk- 

ker,  does  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Leila 
Hyams  is  highly  decorative  as  the  girl. 


NOT  SO  DUMB  (M^cm 

'HILE  this  is  not  Marion  Da- 
vies'  best  picture,  it  is  highly 
amusing,  and  provides  her  with  op- 
portunities to  demonstrate  her  natural 
flair  for  comedy.  Constance  Talmadge 
made  a  silent  version  of  this  picture 
under  the  title  of  Dulcy  a  few  years 
ago.     Now    that    Miss    Davies  has 


THE  CITY  GIRL  (fox) 

THIS  is  a  dramatic  conflict  enacted  against  a  background  of  the 
wheat  country.  A  boy  who  doesn't  know  women  meets  a 
girl  who  does  know  men,  when  he  goes  to  the  city  to  sell  the  grain  for 
his  fanatical  father.  The  girl,  seeking  escape  from  the  city  and  the 
drudgery  of  waiting  on  tables,  entices  the  boy  into  matrimony,  only  to 
discover  that  her  young  husband  is  a  weakling,  her  father-in-law  a 
tyrant,  and  the  reapers  on  the  farm  a  lustful  lot.  The  City  Girl, 
originally  a  million-dollar  silent  production  called  Our  Daily  Bread, 
is  a  study  in  moods — menacing,  happy,  absorbingly  human. 

F.  W.  Murnau's  direction  is  beautiful  and  imaginative.  Charles 
Farrell,  as  the  weakling  husband,  gives  an  interesting  performance 
in  an  entirely  new  type  of  r61e,  while  Mary  Duncan  renders  a  difficult 
dramatic  characterization  skilfully.  David  Torrence,  who  plays  the 
religious  fanatic,  gives  a  fine  performance,  as  does  Edith  Yorke. 


brought  it  to  the  talking  screen,  it 
has  been  appropriately  rechristened 
Not  So  Dumb.  The  wife  of  the  ori- 
ginal play  becomes  a  fiancee  this 
time — very  pretty,  but  a  hopeless  lit- 
tle bungler. 

The  story  hinges  on  the  hilarious 
attempt  of  the  painfully  helpful 
fiancee  to  secure  for  her  young  in- 
tended an  advantageous  contract. 


THE  VAGABOND  KING 

(PARAMOUNT) 

WITHOUT  question  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  spec- 
tacular films  yet  seen  on  the 
talking  screen.    The  gorgeous 
settings  and  interesting  costumes 
are  rendered  more  effective  by 
the  use  of  Technicolor  through- 
out.   The  story  is  based  on  the 
life  of  Francois  Villon,  the  romantic  Pa- 
risian poet  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Den- 
nis King,  as  the  glamorous  scribe,  leads  the 
vagabonds  of  Paris  in  a  revolt  against  the  weak 
King  (O.  P.  Heggie),  who  refuses  to  act  against 
the  Burgundian  army  that  is  besieging  the  city. 
Villon  is  arrested  and  given  his  choice  of  freedom 
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or  of  being  king  for  a  week  on  the  condition 
that  he  be  hanged  on  tlie  seventh  day. 
Thinking  of  the  beautiful  niece  of  Louis 
XI,   Villon   chooses   to   be  king. 
The  musical  score  by  Rudolph  Friml 
is    thrilling    and  appropriate. 

As  far  as  costume  plays  go  it 
is  one  of  the  most  eye-filling  and 
breath-taking  examples  of  this 
type  of  production  ever  to  grace 
the  screen — talking,  silent  or  in- 
termediate.    It   should   not   be  missed. 

Jeannette  MacDonald  comes  through 
triumphant  in  this  production — even  bet- 
tering her  work  in  The  Love  Parade,  while  Dennis 
King  as  Francois  Villon  is  simply  superb.  He 
can  act,  he  can  sing,  and  he  has  the  sort  of  looks 
that  would  make  almost  any  girl's  heart  flutter. 


theatre  hours — consult  this  department  every  month 


HELL'S  HEROES  (universal) 

TAKE  a  flock  of  hankies  to  this  one,  and  prepare  for  a  swell 
evening.  Three  bank  robbers,  who  have  just  killed  a  man 
and  made  their  get-away  into  the  desert,  come  across  a  woman 
stranded  and  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  dies  after  winning 
their  promise  to  take  the  newborn  child  to  its  father.  A  posse  is 
hot  on  their  heels,  their  horses  have  given  out,  and  their  flight  is 
seriously  impeded  by  the  baby.  The  ruffians  manage  somehow  to 
attend  to  the  youngster's  constant  needs,  with  results  both  pathetic 
and  hilarious.  Gibbons  and  Kearny  drop  olf  by  the  wayside  to 
die  of  thirst,'  v/hile  Bob  (Charles  Bickford)  struggles  deliriously 
back  to  town  to  save  the  life  of  the  child,  though  it  means  the  noose 
for  him.   Bickford,  Raymond  Hatton  and  Fred  Kohler  are  splendid. 

Here's  a  picture  that  makes  little  play 
for  the  box  office,  but  approaches  real  art. 


THEY  LEARNED  ABOUT 
WOMEN  <M.G.M) 

'RS.  LOVE'S  little  girl,  Bessie, 
,.  turns  baseball  fan  and  roots 
vigorously  for  Van  and  Schenck  in 
her  latest  opus.  M-G-M  seems  as- 
tonishingly fond  of  stories  about  dear 
old  buddies  whose  friendship  trans- 
cends love  of  women,  and  of  sisters 


willing  to  sacrifice  heart  throbs  for 
each  other.  Van  and  Schenck  are  both 
in  love  with  Bessie,  but  Schenck  gets 
himself  engaged  to  her.  A  chorine 
works  on  his  sympathies,  and  Schenck 
leaves  our  Bessie  out  in  the  cold  to  be 
consoled  by  his  pal  Van.  With  Schenck 
married,  the  baseball  team  takes  a 
tumble  —  especially  when  Schenck 
leaves  them  flat  to  go  into  vaudeville. 


SOUTH  SEA  ROSE  (fox) 


1ENORE  ULRIC  exchanges  the  parka  of  the  Frozen  North  for 
y  the  grass  skirt  of  a  tropic  isle  in  her  latest  picture.  An  ex- 
otic young  French  girl,  weary  of  the  restraint  of  a  convent,  seeks  es- 
cape by  marrying  young  Captain  Brings  (Charles  Bickford),  who  is 
really  after  her  money.  Rosalie  finds  life  very  difficult  in  Briggs's 
New  England  home,  especially  when  he  leaves  her  and  goes  to 
France  to  collect  money  from  her  uncle.  Dr.  Tom  Winston  (Stephen 
MacKenna)  proves  himself  a  good  friend  to  the  despondent  South 
Sea  Rose,  and  nearly  succeeds  in  winning  her  away  from  Captain 
Bi'igg^-  A  series  of  romantic  climaxes  mounting  to  a  very  satis- 
factory ending  makes  this  picture  absorbing.  The  lure  we  associate 
with  the  tropics,  and  the  plaintive  tropical  music  lend  a  romantic 
background  to  some  excellent  acting.  And  then  there's  Lenore  Ulric. 


SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE 

(RKO) 

RICHARD  DIX,  who  hied  him- 
self  from  the  Paramount  lot  to 
the  new  giant  movie  firm,  RKO, 
does  himself  proud  in  this,  his 
first  effort  for  his  new  bosses. 
They  ought  to  be  glad  that  they 
can  include  this  personable  young 
man  in  their  list  of  who's  who. 

To  win  a  $5000  bet  William  Magee,  a 
young  novelist,  goes  to  the  deserted  Bald- 
pate  Inn  to  write  an  entire  novel  in  twenty- 
four  hours.   He  is  told  that  his  is  the  only  key  to 
Baldpate.    To  his  astonishment,  six  other  per- 
sons unlock  the  doors  and  enter  the  inn  during  the 
night — a  newspaper  reporter  with  whom  Magee 


becomes  in  love  at  first  sight,  a  hermit,  and 
some  crooks.  Situations  teeming  with  hilarity 
and  melodrama  lead  to  a  wholly  unexpected 
climax.    Richard  gives  a  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining performance  as  the  novelist. 
Miriam  Seegar  proves  herself  a 
personable  newcomer  in  the  role 
of  Mary,  the  girl  who  inspired 
love  at  first  sight  in  the  heart  of 
Author  Magee.   Margaret  Living- 
ston is  the  siren  who  attempts  to 
rifle  the  safe  and  is  shot — with  innocent 
Magee  accused  of  her  'murder ! 

If  you  want  an  evening  of  laughter  and 
suspense,  you  must  be  sure  to  catch  this  one.  The 
story  is  by  no  means  new  to  moviegoers,  theatre- 
goers or  even  readers.  Yet  it  has  not  lost  any  of 
its  original  freshness  and  spontaneity  and  charm. 
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CAMEO  KIRBY  (fox) 

A ROMANTIC  drama  of  the  Mississip- 
pi riverboat  days,  and  of  a  gambler 
who  lost  his  soul,  staked  it  on  a  deck  of 
cards,  and  won  redemption  in  the 
eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved.   This  is 
a  Movietoned  version  of  the  ' 
production  made  twice  before, 
first  with  Dustin  Farnum,  then 
starring  John  Gilbert.    The  new 
Cameo  Kirby  is  glamorous — fas- 
cinating —  melodious.    It  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  talking 
screen.    In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  which  is  entirely  in  dialogue, 
this  scene,  dramatic  and  gripping  in  itself, 
utilizes  silence  with  startling,  vivid  effect. 


Heaping  honors  go  to  young  Murray,  who  play^ 
the  title  role  as  Cameo  Kirby.    His  voice  is  un- 
doubtedy  one  of  the  best  yet  heard  on  the  screen. 
Norma  Terris  plays  the  feminine  lead  and 
her  voice  is  excellent  too,  and  she  appears  to 
lovely  advantage  in  the  fetching  gowns  of 
the  bygone  period  of  this  picture. 
Myrna    Loy,    as    the  deceptive 
Creole  girl,  contributes  another 
exotic  performance  to  her  long 
list  of  successes  in  this  type  of 
r61e.     Charles    Morton  contri- 
butes   some   good   work    in  a 
small  part.    And  Stepin  Fetchit, 
he  of  the  dark  complexion  and  de- 
lightful comedy  pranks,   also  keeps 
things   moving  by   his   hilarious  presence. 
Eight  songs  help  lend  charm  and  delightful 
atmosphere  to  the  new,  talking  Cameo  Kirby. 


EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  (vmvERSAL) 

REGINALD  DENNY  and  Merna  Kennedy  demonstrate  the 
hilarious  possibilities  of  marriage-by-request.  When  a 
fiancee  becomes  too  exacting,  a  pretty  girl  is  apt  to  become  desperate 
— particularly  if  she  has  just  seen  a  little  life  in  a  big  city.  One 
way  out  is  to  have  an  imaginary  husband  somewhere,  and  "Thad- 
deus  Cruikshank"  is  as  good  a  name  as  any — even  though  it  does 
happen  to  belong  to  a  famous  author.  Imagine  the  embarrassment 
of  Reginald  Denny  when  he  discovers  himself  the  supposed  trial 
husband  of  a  girl  he  has  never  seen.  Naturally,  he  investigates, 
and  finds  Marian  (Merna  Kennedy)  very  attractive.  Various  com- 
plications ensue  when  the  family  endeavor  to  keep  Cruikshank  and 
Marian  apart  until  after  the  ceremony. 
This'  one  isn't  brainy,  but  it's  bright. 


THE  GRAND  PARADE 

(PATHE) 

YOU'VE  seen  revue  cuties,  ni^ht 
club  hostesses,  and  bi^-time 
musicals,  and  here's  a  real  minstrel 
show.  The  Grand  Parade  takes  us 
back  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  days 
when  any  good  guy  could  go  on  a 
perfectly    grand    and    so  glorious 


LOOSE  ANKLES  (first  national, 


YOU'RE  in  for  an  evening  of  hilarity  if  you  go  to  this  one. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  Ladies  at  Play,  with  Louise  Fazenda 
and  Ethel  Wales  in  the  same  roles  they  enact  in  this  version.  Again 
rhey  steal  most  of  the  honors,  though  Loretta  Young  gives  a  vivid 
performance  as  a  little  spitfire — something  new  for  Loretta.  Ann 
Harper  is  bequeathed  a  million  dollars,  provided  she  marries  a  man 
approved  by  aunts  Sarah  and  Katherine.  Ann  and  her  cousin  Betty 
(Inez  Courtney)  plot  to  compromise  Ann  and  force  the  aunts  to 
approve  of  the  young  man  as  a  husband,  to  protect  themselves  from 
disinheritance  by  a  scandal  clause.  They  advertise  for  a  foursome 
of  gigolos.  The  aunts  get  gloriously  drunk  and  disgrace  themselves 
by  giving  an  impromptu  adaggio  dance  in  a  very  public  place.  Ann 
would  fall  in  love  with  Gil  (Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.).  But  this 
isn't  half  of  it.  There  is  an  excellent  quality  of  sustained  and  high- 
powered  humor  in  this  picture,  and  the  direction  is  swell. 


drunk  if  he  had  the  price  of  a  few 
shots  at  the  nearest  saloon.  Come- 
back Kelly,  the  world's  greatest  min- 
strel, drank  himself  out  of  his  job  and 
into  a  cheap  hotel  when  his  gold-digger 
friend  ditched  him.  Molly,  the  lit- 
tle slavey,  appointed  herself  custo- 
dian of  his  health  and  happiness,  and 
made  him  go  back  into  the  show. 
How  she  wins  him  is  the  story. 


See  the  Brief  Guide  to  current  talkies,  page  six 
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^came 


And  the  world  heard  a 
voice  crying  in  the  talkie 
wilderness 

By  CHARLESON  GRAY 


WAS  about  ready  to  quit,"  she  said  . in  the  slow,  musical 
voice  which  has  made  her  preeminent  among  American 
theatrical  stars.  "There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  in 
going  on.  I  had  fame,  position,  money.  What  was  the 
good  of  repeating  the  old  gestures ;  going  through  the  an- 
cient routine  of  new  plays?" 

I  looked  at  her  keenly.  iRuth  Chatterton  is  a  young  wom- 
an— in  years.  But  as  she  spoke  of  her  weariness  with  the 
legitimate  stage,  there  was  in  her  manner  the  ineffable  fa- 


Ruth  Chatterton  and  Clive  Brook  in  a  tense  scene  from 
The  Laughing  Ladn  for  the  moment,  Ruth  is  satisfied 
with  her  situation  as  talkie  sensation,  but  tomorrow — ? 


With  a  mature,  poised,  chic  beauty  as  ally  to  her  excellent 
voice,  Ruth  Chatterton's  restless  spirit  confidently  seeks 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  after  having  conquered  many  already. 


tigue  of  one  who  has  outgrown  his  profession. 

Well,  certainly  there  are  few  young  women  who  have 
covered  the  dramatic  route  as  completely  as  this  slim,  poised 
star  who  forsook  the  stage  to  enliven  the  screen.  At  fourteen, 
a  stage-struck  society  girl,  she  accepted  a  dare  from  her 
schoolmates,  during  a  holiday  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
applied  for  a  job  in  the  chorus  of  a  local  show.  They  ac- 
cepted her  and  she  has  remained  on  the  stage  ever  since, 
though  not,  it  scarcely  need  be  added,  as  a  chorus  girl. 

SCHOOLGIRL  thrown  in  the  midst  of  well-seaSon- 
 ed  troupers  has  many  bitter  lessons  to  learn.  Re- 
hearsals and  long  hours  of  fatiguing  work  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dreams  of  the  inexperienced 
Ruth.  But  she  had  nailed  her  colors  to  the 
mast,  and  she  was  determined  to  stick  to 
the  ship.  A  trouper  herself,  she  stuck  it 
out  through  the  long  tedious  winter  and 
spring  of  a  musical  stock  company's  wander- 
ings. 

A  year  later  she  decided  to  break  away 
from  musical  shows  and  applied  for  a  small 
part  in  a  stock  company  which  included 
Lowell  Sherman,  Pauline  Lo'rd  and  Lcnore 
Ulric.  With  these  seasoned  players  as 
teachers,  Ruth  learned  the  technique  of  the 
drama,  a  priceless  apprenticeship  for  an  un- 
tutored girl  of  fifteen.  By  this  time  her 
parents  were  reconciled  to  her  stage  career 
and  decided  to  assist  her,  instead  of  hinder- 
ing with  futile  recriminations. 

But  even  in  the  competitive  atmosphere 
of  Broadway  legitimate  shows,  ability  is 
^  quickly  singled  out.    Ruth  Qiatterton's  rise  was  meteoric. 
I  At  eighteen  she  was  being  starred.    The  r61e  that  won  her 
the  glittering  honor  of  stardom  was  leading  woman  for 
Henry  Miller  in  Daddy  Long  Legs.   Her  first  starring  vehicle 
[^Continued  on  page  94} 
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FOR  CRIME  OUT  LOUD 


Murder  mystery  stories— long  the  neglected  step- 
children of  the  movies— have  at  last  come  into 
their  own  with  the  advent  of  talking  pictures 


By 

ALVIN 
CONNORS 


T  IS  the  witching  hour  .  .  .  ghostly  shadows  creep  through 
the  sombre  halls  .  .  .  footsteps  sound  on  the  creaking 
stairs  ...  a  wailing  wind  clangs  a  rusty  door  to  and  fro 
.  .  .  silence  now  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  woman's  shriek  rends  the 
darkness.  Lights  flood  the  house  as  servants  and  guests 
stumble  in  terror  from  their  rooms.  In  the  haunted  chamber 
there  is  no  sign  of  life,  save  a  black  cat  skulking  toward  the 
cellar.  Prone  on  the  floor,  in  a  spreading  pool  of  blood,  lies 
a  murdered  man  .  .  . 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  this,  Watson.'" 
■'My  dear  Sherlock  Holmes,  I  might  deduce  from  the 
evidence  set  forth  that  the  mystery  melodrama  has  at  last  come 
of  age  in  the  talkies." 
Watson  is  right. 

Since  the  beginning  of  motion  pictures,  mystery  stories 
Rave  found  their  way  screenward,  with  fair  success.  The 


In  The  Mght  Ride  an  un- 
conscious  man  is  pushed 
overboard  -  from  a  motor 
boat.  One  actually  hears 
,  the  faint  chugging  of  the 

I motor,  the  gasps  of  the 
drowning  man,  the  sigh  of 
relief  from  the  murderers. 


William  Powell,  in  The  Canary  Mur- 
der Case,  observes  the  phonograph 
which,  vital  to  the  plot,  would  have 
been  useless  before  the  talkies. 

average  person  is  thrilled  and  entertained  by 
a  good  murder,  and  takes  the  keenest  delight 
in  trying  to  out-smart  the  detective  on  the 
case.  Mysteries  are  tantalizing  to  the  ima- 
gination. Woodrow  Wilson,  and  other  men 
of  unquestioned  mentality,  have  been  ktiown 
to  find  great  enjoyment  in  this  type  of  litera- 
ture. 

OMEHOW,  the  best  mysteries  in  print  fell 
_  rather  flat  when  they  reached  the  screen.  A 
scream  created  by  an  organist's  vigorous  bang- 
ing on  the  treble  keys  was  mildly  convincing 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  be  fooled,  but 
by  no  means  so  hair-raising  as  a  lusty  genuine  shriek. 

Ghostly  shadows  helped  create  the  illusion  of  horror, 
but  they  could  not  compete  with  the  horror  of  the  unseen, 
for  to  photograph  a  mystery  is  to  minimize  its  suspense. 
Hearts  thumped  apprehensively  at  the  sight  of  bodiless 
feet  walking  in  a  cobwebby  attic,  but  this  was  not  half  as 
effective  as  a  piercing  yell  or  gruesome  groan. 

THEN  came  the  talkmg  mystery  melo- 
drama. For  the  first  time  a  wide-eyed 
audience  heard  a  chilling  shriek  when 
Louise  Fazenda  felt  the  cold  breath  of 
The  Terror  on  her  neck.  For  the  first  time 
doors  banged  audibly,  and  wind  whistled 
eerily  through  long  corridors.   For  the  first 
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Conrad  Veidt, 
in  a  theatre  scene 
of    The    Last  Per- 
formance, diecoYers 
the  bod^'  of  the  mur- 
dered man — a  vivid 
scene,  thanka  to  the 
talking  screen. 


time  a  mystery  was  capable  of  sustaining  long  suspense  with- 
out breaking  the  spell  with  written  subtitles.  For  the  firsi. 
time  dramatic  words  were  spoken  in  a  manner  that  heighten- 
ed the  tenseness  of  a  situation.  Audiences  came,  saw,  and 
were  conquered.  Studios,  quick  to  feel  the  movie  pulse,  made 
mystery  dramas  thick  and  fast. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was  The  Canary  Mur- 
der Case,  from  the  pen  of  the  most  popular  rival  of  Sit  Conan 
Doyle — S.  S.  Van  Dine.  In  this  picture  the  mystery  was 
heightened  by  a  voice,  presumably  that  of  the  murdered 
Canary,  speaking  calmly  to  a  startled  group  of  people  who 
collected  at  her  door  in  answer  to  her  screams.  Without  be- 
nefit of  talkies,  this  situation  would  have  been  impossible  on 
the  screen.  How  could  subtitles  convey  to  the  audience  that  it 
was  supposedly  the  Canary  speaking?  She  could  not  be  shown 
reassuring  them,  for  the  Canary  herself  was  dead.  A  phono- 
graph record,  cleverly  faked  by  the  murderer  himself,  spoke 
for  her.  But  the  audience  was  not  to  know  that  until  the 
end  of  the  picture,  when  the  discovery  of  the  record  helped 
solve  the  mystery.  Avid  readers  of  Van  Dine  mysteries  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  screen  versions  of  The  Benson  Case,  The 
Greene  Murder  Case,  and  his  latest,  The  Bishop  Murder  Case, 
.ill  done  in  talkies. 

IN  The  Last  Performance,  co-starring  Conrad  Veidt  and 
Mary  Philbin,  the  supremacy  of  talking  over  silent  mystery 
murders  was  again  brought  forcibly  to  mind.  The  scene  was 
the  stage  of  a  big  theatre.  An  orchestra  blared  forth,  the 
ludience  roared  its  applause  when  Veidt,  as  a  famous  magi- 
cian, threw  open  a  presumably  empty  trunk  and  revealed — 
the  body  of  a  murdered  man !  The  sudden  silencing  of  ap- 
plause and  music,  followed  by  the  shrieks  of  the  beholders, 
created  an  atmosphere  of  horror  that  could  not  have  been 
approached  in  a  silent  picture.  Backstage,  murders,  such  as 
those  in  Brodtvay  and  The  Charlatan,  are  the  more  successful 
for  combining  audible  revue  numbers  with  the  thrills  and 
chills  of  mystery  melodrama. 

For  this  reason  The  Studio  Murder  Mystery  was  especially 
■iuccessful.  An  actual  close-up  of  life  inside  the  studio  gates, 
the  jargon  of  electricians,  extras,  executives,  and  actors,  and 
all  the  .activities  attendant  on  studio  life,  gave  the  audience  an 
illusion  of  intimacy  with  the  locale  and  the  principals  that 


1  \ 


■0^ 


The  talkies  made  possible  the  foreboding 
silence,  the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  clock 
tolling  midnight,  all  while  Erne^it  Torrence 
examined  the  body  in  The  Unholy  JSight. 

would  have  been  impossible  in  the  old-fashioned  movies. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUG  AN  was  the  best  murder  melo- 
drama that  made  important  use  of  a  courtroom.  In  this 
picture  a  successful  stage  play  was  translated  faithfully — too 
faithfully,  many  critics  objected — to  the  screen,  with  ex- 
perienced stage  actors  carrying  most  of  the  r61es.  Witnesses 
and  attorneys  lent  a  realism  through  spoken  lines  that  was 
impossible  in  the  era  of  printed  subtitles.  Norma  Shearer- 
scored  the  biggest  sensation  of  her  entire  motion  picture 
[Continued  on  page  87] 
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IMot  So 
Dumb 


When  an  oh-so-well-meaning  but  gosh- 
how-unbusiness-like  darling  tries  to  take 
a  hand  with  her  fiance's  commercial  af- 
fairs, the  results  are  bound  to  startle 
everybody  within  earshot — especially  the 
fiance.  It's  your  fascinating  duty  to  read 
this  story  of  a  lady  who  simply  w;oii/d  help 


Adapted   from   M-G-M's  talkie 
MARION  DAVIES 


rtot  starring 


1 


f  If  ^HE   moment   Gordon   Smith   had  kissed 
Dulq'  Parker  and  told  her  that  he  loved 
her,   he   realized   that  he   was  engaged. 
Dulcy,  blond  vision  of  youthful  loveliness,  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  being  a  helpmeet,  sighed 
and  relaxed  in  his  arms.    "I  always  said," 
she  murmured,  "that  two  can  hve  cheaper 
than  one." 

Gordon's  arms  tightened 
jround  her  slim  waist. 
"These  two  wont,"  he  said, 
until  I've  put  this  Forbes 
deal  through.  You  knew, 
didn't  you,  that  we  can't  get 
married  unless  1  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  help,  dar- 
ling," Dulcy  whispered.  (Gordon 
could  feel  the  helpful  blood  pound- 
ing in  her  veins.) 

"Now  look,"  he  said,  "you're  go- 
ing to  help  at  home,  sweetheart.  You 
leave  the  office  to  me  and  we'll  man- 
age beautifully.  A  woman  can  gum 
things  more  quickly  in  bus  .  .  ." 

"O-oh,"  Dulcy  protested,  "nowadays  a 
woman's  place  is  in  the  office  as  tvell  as  the 
home,  Gordon.  You  mustn't  keep  your  old 
fashioned  ideas  about  the  marriage  state. 
/'///  going  to  be  a  real  help.    You'll  see." 

Gordon  was  hellishly  afraid  he  would  see. 
He  swallowed  grimly  and  plunged  head  first 
into  trouble.  "Dulcy,"  he  said,  "it's  nice, 
your  wanting  to  help,  and  all  that,  but  .  .  . 
well,  you  have  a  way  of  coming  in  and 
straightening  my  desk  at  the  office  ...  I 
mean,  this  will  Just  show  you  .  .  .  when  I 
come  in  in  the  morning,  I  never  can  find  any- 
thing. It  takes  me  a  half  day  to  get  things 
straightened  out  my  way  again.  Why,  yester- 
day, I  missed  an  awfully  important  document 
and  spent  three  hours  looking  for  it.  I  haven't 
found  it  yet,  and  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall." 
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Dulcy  yi&»  talking  ex- 
citedly to  Mrs.  Forbes. 
She .  jumped  and  then 
smiled  sweetly  —  reas- 
suringly, she  hoped. 


Cordon  took  her 
nto  his  arms  and 
stopped  her 
mouth  with  a 
kiss.  It  was,  it 
seemed,  the  only 
way    to    stop  it. 


,ULCY  turn- 
ed a  fixed 
and  concentrated 
stare  upon  the 
horizon.  "Uh.  . . 
was  it  yellow?" 
she  said., 
"Yes." 

"And  .  .  .  aw- 
wfully  dirty?" 

"Yes  ...  yes  .  .  ." 

"I  threw  it  out,"  Dulcy  said  faintly. 
It  was  so  aw-w-fully  dirty." 

Gordon  groaned,  stepped  savagely  on 
the  starter,  and  they  left  that  place  rapid- 
ly. They  quarreled.  Dulcy  cried,  dried 
her  eyes  and  proceeded  as  before.  "And 
you  see,"  she  said  tearfully,  "//  you'd  let 
me  invite  the  Forbes  family  down  for  the 
week-end  .  .  .  knowing  Forbes'  daughter 
Angela  as  well  as  I  do  .  .  .  I'll  bet  I  could 
help  you  pur  that  deal  through  and  prove 
to  you  that  I  can  help.    I'll  bet  I  could." 

"Dulcinea,"  Gordon  said  firmly,  "this 
deal  is  important.  If  you'd  only  realize 
that!     Important.     It  means  our  future 


"There's  nothing  the  matter," 
she  told  them  blithely.  Forbes 
was  now  thoroughly  suspicious, 
and  certainly  looked  it. 


.  it  means  our  children's 
tucure  .  .  ." 

He  paused  impressively. 

"Oh,  Gordon,"  Dulcinea  said, 
turning  a  pretty  pink  and  twisting 
her  handkerchief  into  a  knot. 

"And  I  can't  risk  having  it 
botched,  ,gummed  or  otheirwise 
stuck  up,"  he  finished, 

"Yes,"  Dulcy  said,  "but  you 
see  .  .  ." 

So  Duicy  agreed  that  the 
Forbes  family  would  spend  the 
vitally    important    week-end  with 


THE  CAST 

Dulcy  

MARION  DAVIES 

Gordon  Smith  

FDDIE  NUGENT 

Brother  Bill  

RAYMOND  HACKETT 

Mr.  Forbes  

WiLLIAM  HOLDEN 

Mrs.  Forbes  

JULIA  FAYE 

Schuyler  Van  Dyck  

DONALD  OGDEN  STEWART 

Angela  

SALLY  STARR 


her. 


THE  week-end  arrived  and  sat  down  upon  their  threshold, 
leering.  The  Parker  family  consisted  of  one  large  young 
man  (Dulcy's  brother  Bill),  one  elderly  lady  (Gramma), 
and  Dulcinea. 

On  the  fateful  afternoon,  brother  Bill  was  endeavoring  to 
render  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  on  the  piano,  assisted  by  one 
linger  on  the  bass  notes.  He  watched  Dulcy  idly.  "Nice 
funeral  parlor  you're  arranging,"  he  said.  "I'd  laugh  if  old 
Forbes  had  hay  fever." 

"Shut  up,  Willie,"  said  Dulcinea.  "He'll  adore  these 
flowers.     All   business  men   adore  nice,   restful  flowers." 


"Yeah,"  Bill  said. 
Gramma  came  in  and  set  her 
alarm  clock  by  the  house  clock  on 
the  table.  "My  meals,"  she  said 
firmly,  "will  be  served  in  my 
room  until  Monday  morning." 
She  trotted  out  clutching  her 
alarm  clock. 

Dulcy  started   for  the  garden 
!      once  more.    She  had  three  more 
vases  to  fill.    Gordon  came  in 
with  his  brief  case,  stopped,  star- 
ed, and  gave  voice  to  a  frightened 
moan.    Bill  grinned  and  followed 
his  eyes  as  they  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  the  three  empty 
vases  lined  on  the  table.  "Those 
too.^"  Gordon  gasped  weakly. 
"Um — h'mm,"  Bill  nodded  de- 
lightedly.    "Maybe  you've  heard  that 
Dulcy  has  an  important  business  deal  on 
with  ...  ah  ...  is  the  name  Forbes,  or  Gorbes,  or  something 
like  that?" 

"Bill,"  Gordon  said  desperately,  "I've  been  a  sick  man  ever 
since  I  agreed  to  this  visit.    There's  no  telling — " 

"Ha,"  Bill  said.  "Ha-ha.  Ha-ha.  You're  not  half  as 
sick  as  you're  going  to  be.    Why  didn't  you  stop  her,-'" 

"Maybe  you've  had  experience  checking  glaciers,"  Gordon 
said  sweetly.  "If  you  have,  wiseacre,  go  out  and  check  that 
one.  You've  been  her  brother  for  a  number  of  years.  How 
many  times  have  you  stopped  her?" 

"Me?"    Bill  said.    "I  haven't  got  a  business.    "I'm  a  lily 
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"William  just— just  kidnap- 
ped me!"  glowed  Angela,  and 
ran  into  Bill's  arips  and  snug- 
gled close  to  him.  But  what 
had  happened  to  Mr.  Leach? 


of  the  field!"  He  embroid- 
ered on  that  and  sang,  "I'm 
a  Lily  of  the  Field"  to  the 
tune  (Jf  the  Rhapsody  in 
Blue.  It  didn't  work  out. 
He  gave  it  up. 

Dulcinea's  clear,  delight- 
ed tones  seeped  in  through 
the  archway.  "Now,  Per- 
kins, when  they  come,  you 
go  up  to  them  and  say: 
'Good  evening.  May  I  take 
your  hat  and  coat.'  Will 
you  step  this  way?  I'll  call 
Miss  Parker  immediately."  Say  it  after 
me,  Perkins." 

VOICE  like  a  fog  horn  boomed 
the  words  after  her.   Bill  bang- 
ed a  gleeful  discord.    "He's  an  ex- 
convict,"  he  said.    "Dulcy  arranged  it  all  just  recently 
with  the  judge.    On  probation.    Poking  around  our 
valuables  at  his  leisure." 

Gordon  mocked  Dulcy's  tones.  "Mis  Parker,"  he  said 
sternly,  "will  you  please  step  this  way?" 

Dulcy  ran  that  way  squealing  "Gordie!"  She  stopped 
short  and  said',  "Willie,  go  change  those  dirty  wnite 
pants." 

"Better,"  Gordon  said,  "or  Dulcy'Il  throw  'em  out." 

"Not,"  Bill  said  calmly,  "until  you  call  me  Bill." 

Gordon  drew'  her  around  the  corner,  kissed  her  tender- 
ly and  said,  "Dulcy 
darling,  do  you  think 
it  wise  to  have  an  ex- 
convict  acting  as 
butler  at  such  an  im- 
portant time?" 
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"I  always  say,"  Dulcy  said, 
"that  there's  so  much  good  in 
the  best  of  us,  and  so  mudi 
bad  in  the  worst  of  us,  that  it 
ill  behooves  the  rest  of  us  .  .  . 
it  ill  behooves  .  .  .  well,  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  and 
Perkins  has  his." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Gordon. 
"I  hope  there's  enough  left  to 
set  the  table  for  dinner." 

"Gordon,  when  everything 
is  going  so  splendidly,  why 
must  you  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  sun?  I've  arranged  the 
most  delightful — " 

"Dulcy,"  Gordon  said, 
struck  by  a  sudden,  awful 
thought,  "you  haven't  invited 
anybody  else?" 

"We-ell,"  Dulcy  said,  "in 
a  way,  I  have.  It's  a — "  she 
looked  out  of  the  window. 
"There  he  is  now.  Yoo-hoo, 
Mr.  Van  Dyck!  Yoo-hoo! 

[Continued  on 
page  78] 


There  was  the  sound 
of  an  automobile 
starting,  and 
upon  investig- 
ation it  proved 
to  be  Perkins 
departing  in 
an   old  Ford. 


Forbes  was  so  thankful  for 
his  narrow  escape  from  hav- 
ing a  scenarist  son-in-law  that 
he  could  even  forgive  his 
pretty^  young  wife's  flirtation. 


Here's  a  "behind  the  camera"  shot  taken 
during  the  production  of  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  impressive  talkie  revues  ever 
made.  It's  from  King  of  Jazz,  jazz  epic 
that  is  being  filmed  on  the  Universal  lot 
with  Paul  Whiteman  for  good  measure. 


Believing 


Now  that  her  son  has  reached 
man's  estate — and  is  'proudly 
showing  her  around  it — Robert 
Armstrong's  mother  is  willing  to 
forget  her  earlier  injunction, 
"Naughty  naughty,  mustn't 
point!"  Particularly  since,  on 
this  recent  visit  to  his  charming 
new  home  in  Hollywood,  she 
agrees  heartily  that  he  has  every 
reason  to  point  with  pride. 


The  faith  that  launched 
a  thousand  ships,  and 
many  a  talkie 
career — 


Charlie  Farrell's  mother 
visits  him  in  Hollywood 
regularly  once  a  year. 
Charlie  had  a  charming 
house  built  especially  for 
this  annual  treat  to  make 
sure  that  his  mother  would 
be  as  comfortable  while  in 
Hollywood  a^  she  is  back  in 
her  very  owzi  home  in  Onset, 
Massachusetts. 


Arthur  Lake  poses  with  a  very  old  friend 
of  his  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Edith  Lake. 
She  has  been  his  pal  and  booster  since 
long  before  his  picture  career  started. 
Lots  of  flappers  are  ardent  admirers  of 
this  handsome  young  chap  and — judging 
by  the  expression  on  her  face — ^we 
imagine  his  mother  often  feels  the  urge 
to  write  him  a  fan  letter  herself. 


in  Scions 


Eddie  Qui  Han  sitealing  jam — 
and  canght  red-moathed  by  his 
mother.  What  a  sweet  mess 
he's  in!  Mrs.  Quillan  is  quite  as 
strict  with  this  personable  young 
man  as  if  he  were  just  an 
average  youngster  instead  of 
one  of  the  talkies'  most  import- 
ant young  comedians.  Just  the 
same,  we'll  wager  she  approves 
every  one  of  his  screen  antics. 


the  faith  of  mothers! 
Here  are  some  lucky 
and  deserving 
recipients 


You  can  see  for  yourself  the 
pride  that  shines  in  the  face 
of  Gary  Cooper's  young 
mother — a  pride,  however, 
which  doesn't  keep  her 
from  an  occasional  gentle 
kidding  of  her  famous  son. 
And  Gary  maintains  that  it 
would  indeed  be  a  duller 
and  a  sadder  world  with  no 
mother  to  guy  him. 


Junior  Coghlan's  mater  is  justifiably 
proud  that  her  freckled  offspring  is 
growing  up  to  be  a  bright  and  shining 
example  to  American  youth  via  the  talk- 
ing screen — Sunny  boy!  With  his  re- 
cent successful  sortie  into  talkie  activity, 
she  must  certainly  revise  the  old  pro- 
verb to  read;  "Children  should  be  seen 
and — by  all  means — ^heard!" 
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Always  a  good  fellow  in  private  life, 
William  Powell  has  said  farewell  to 
wicked  roles  and  demonstrated  his 
good-fellowship  on  the  screen 


HAT  they  play,  you'd 
better  learn,  does  not 
prove  what  they  are. 
nice  juvenile  may  have  a 
for  almost  any  vice,  while 
man  who  gets  the  hisses 
may  have  a  flair  for  dahlias  and 
dogs.  At  home,  the  slinky, 
satined  lady  discusses  the  market 
with  her  business-man  husband; 
while  the  angel-faced  ingenue  has 
a  conversation  limited  to  "Daddy, 
let's  go  buy-buy!" 

William  Powell  has  suffered 
more  than  most  players  from  the 
usual  inability  of  the  movie-go- 
ing public  to  disassociate  his  real 
from  his  baser  reel  personality. 
Mothers  have  been  known  to  hide 
children  at  his  approach;  young 
husbands  to  look  belligerent  when 
his  blue  eyes  rest  upon  their 
no  doubt  blushing  brides. 

But  all  Hollywood  knows  that 
Bill  was  tough  for  professional  pur- 
poses only.  When  he  changed 
from  the  wittiest  and  most  kindly 
of  gentlemen  to  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  needs  a  ladder  to  exam- 
ine the  eyes  of  a  snake,  the  cinema 
city  shrugged,  was  aware  that  the 
change  was  merely  in  the  line  of 
duty-^that  only  by  order  does  Bill 
stop  'being  a  swell  fellow  to  become  a  bad  actor. 

Bad,  that  is,  only  in  the  intentions  of  the  characters  with 
which  he  hitherto  has  been  principally  associated.  His  ex- 
cellence as  a  trouper  has  been  recognized  in  glowing  terms 
by  no  less  an  autnority  than  Jannings,  and  by  the  more  (ft 
less  appreciative  stars  from  whom  he  has  stolen  pictures. 

But  things  are  changed  now.  With  the  assumption  of  the 
charaaer  of  Philo  Vance,  the  urbane  detective  in  the  series 
of  enormously  popular  books  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  Bill  has 
left  his  leers  and  evil  deeds  to  be  things  of  the  past. 
And  so  long  as  he  is  to  be  starred— well,  let  them  as  are 
able  try  to  steal  one  of  his  pictures! 

ESPECIALLY  when  one  considers  that  his  starring  pictures 
are,  of  course,  to  be  talkies.  Powell  has  one  of  the  finest 
microphone  voices  in  the  business,  as  his  success  in  two  of  the 
S.  S.  Van  Dine  Murder  Cases  readily  testified.  Despite  his 
vogue  as  Philo  Vance,  however,  he  wishes  his  admirers  to 
know  that  he  is  not  particularly  fond  of  the  character.  A  most 
surprising  admission,  until  one  hears  his  reasons  for  it: 

"The  opportunities  of  a  detective  on  the  screen  are  too 
limited.  What  is  his  main  function.?  To  solve  the  crime. 
And  how  does  he  do  it?  By  thinking.  So  we  have  him 
sunding  up  and  thinking,  sitting  down  and  thinking,  lying 


The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  shivers— 
sinister-appearing  but  genuinely  likeable 
William  Powell,  who  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  better  self  as  Philo 
Vance  in  the  Van  Dine  murder  mysteries. 


down  and  thinking,  ad  nauseam.  He  is  practically  the  only 
member  of  the  cast  without  a  chance  for  dramatic  action  or 
outstanding  characterization.  The  interest  revolves  about 
hirh,  true  enough— but  he  is  like  a  rock  in  the  center  of  a 
whirlpool.  '  He  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  act!" 

That  complaint  characterizes  Bill  Powell  as  completely  as  might 
volumes.  Acting  is  his  bread  and 
breath  and  bootleg.  When  he  be- 
gins to  discuss  it  his  whole  man- 
ner clianges.  His  poised  and 
rather  coldly  brilliant  charm  be- 
comes all  warmth,  eagerness,  en- 
thusiasm. "He  is  very  Latin  in 
his  gestures,"  Dick  Barthelmess 
described  him  to  me.  "He  acts 
everything  out." 

POWELL  takes  his  work  seri- 
ously, and  it  startles  him  to 
see  the  casual  way  in  which  some 
of  the  youngsters  are  entering  the 
profession.  "They  think  acting 
might  be  fun,  and  they  want  to 
jump  in  front  of  the  camera  and 
start  to  aa,  with  no  thought  of 
what  efifects  they  are  after.  No 
preparation  or  attention  to  the 
finer  shades  of  characterization. 
They  simply  want  to  throw  them- 
selves about,  put  on  a  show. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  as  bad,  fifteen 
years  ago.  A  stage-struck  kid,  I 
didn't  ask  for  anything  more  than 
a  platform  and  an  audience.  Just 
wanted  to  be  out  there.  Wearing 
beards.  Anything.  Just  so  it  was 
acting  .  .  .  and  it  all  was  about 
as  far  from  real  acting  as  candles 
are  from  electric  lights. 

"Acting  is  a  conscious  art. 
Never  forget  that.  To  be  suc- 
cessful it  must  be.  It  can't  be  anything  else.  Look,  for  " 
instance,  at  a  great  tennis  player.  He  tosses  up  a  ball  and 
smashes  it  deftly  across  the  net.  To  the  stands  it  may  seem 
like  a  simple  and  unpremeditated  burst  of  action.  But  they 
are  not  taking  into  account  the  hours  which  that  chap  spent 
tossing  up  balls,  hitting  them,  studying  his  strokes,  practicing! 
The  same  holds  true  in  golf.  Or  in  literature.  To  be  a 
success  one  must  know  the  rules,  the  fundamentals.  He  must 
prepare,  give  attention  to  every  slight  detail.  Study!" 

Powell  speaks  from  the  heart  of  a  long  and  arduous  expe- 
rience. For  five  years,  as  the  stage-struck  kid  which  he 
recalls  with  such  delightful  humor,  he  batted  from  theatrical 
pillar  to  post  with  no  idea  of  where  he  was  going,  or  what 
sort  of  thing  he  wanted  to  do.  He  simply  knew  that  he 
was  "acting" — and  having  a  marvelous  time  in  the  succession 
of  small  companies  with  which  he  played  one-night  stands  in 
tank  towns  all  over  the  country.  Then  he  met  Leo  Detrich- 
stein. 

"He  changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life."  (Just  as  he 
changed  Mary  Duncan's.)  "From  a  flighty,  erratic  youngster, 
he  directed  me  to  the  path  which  brought  me  to  an  eventual 
finding  of  myself.  It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  that 
success  is  the  result  of  labor,  of  having  every  detail  strictly 
and   precisely   correct.     Of   knowing   ju.st   what  you  arc 


doing  in  even  the  seemingly 
most  emotional  moments.  I 
always  do.  Even  when  I  seem 
the  most  hysterical,  carried 
away,  I  know  everything  that 
is  happening  around  me.  I 
am  after  an  effect,  and  I  move 
my  body  as  though  it  belonged 
to  another  person  entirely. 
That  is  the  Teutonic  method 
of  attack.  The  same  approach 
to  a  role  as  is  used  by  Emil 
Jannings." 

Thus,  if  an  observer  had 
known  of  the  similarity  in 
methods  of  the  two  actors,  he 
could  and  almost  undoubted- 
ly would  have  been  prepared 
for  that  amazing  meeting 
which  took  place  between 
Jannings  and  Powell  on  the 
The  Last  Command  set.  "As 
soon  as  he  approached  me, "  Jan- 


,  This  proves  that  they  all  have  their  playful  momentg. 
YouVe  seen  Bill  Powell  as  a  suave  bad  man  and.  later 
&!)  a  high-hat  sophisticate,  but  how  do  you  like  him 
as  he  is  shown  here — a  flip  college  cheer  leader? 

nings  afterward  said,  "I  knew  him  for  a  kindred  spirit.  No 
other  actor  in  this  country  has  affected  me  in  the  same  way. 
I  knew  his  soul  to  be  that  of  a  great  trouper." 

"I  felt  the  same  way  about  him,"  Powell  declared  simply. 
And  it  was  a  joy  to  work  with  him."  It  is  a  constant 
employment  of  this  attitude  of  joy  in  his  work  which  in  a 


When  Bin  asks  his  director,  Lothar  Mendes,  for  a 
favor,  he  has  a  real  persuader  handy,  in  case 
honeyed  words  fail  (you  know  how  directors  are!). 


few  brief  years  has  brought  Powell  from  a  supporting  minor 
role  in  John  Barrymore's  Sherlock  Holmes,  to  stardom  in 
Street  of  Chance.  He  has  consistently  maintained  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  outlook  in  a  business  and  a  city  where  players  go 
stale  overnight. 

His  prime  grievance  against  the  motion  pictures  is  the  use 
of  false  characters.  "No  amount  of  study  will  help  a  part 
if  it  is  in  the  film  merely  because  a  menace  is  needed.  No 
attempt  at  reality  will  succeed  with  the  usual  silly  villain,  like 
those  in  so  many  cheap  stories.  Men  don't  go  about  being 
bad  just  for  the  sake  of  being  bad.  Unless  they  are  mentally 
deranged.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  their  badness,  some 
human  failing.  Otherwise  they  merely  are  fictional  charaaers, 
having  neither  fathet  nor  mother  in  life — neither  cause  nor 
effect. 

THE  sound  pictures  are  going  to  help  the  cause  of 
reality  immensely.  Thus  far  we  have  appealed  solely 
to  eye  requirements.  But  now  we  must  sound  like  our  parts. 
We  are  far  closer  to  our  audience  than  we  were  before;  far 
more  apt  to  be  scrutinized  and  criticized.  Thus  I  look  for 
the  downfall  of  most  of  the  silly  and  absurd  characters  which 
have  been  sliding  by.  And  by  the  same  token,  the  other 
r61es  than  heavies  must  stand  the  acid  test  of  synchronization. 
The  heroes  must  sound  convincingly  heroic,  and  not,  as  I 
am  afraid  some  of  the  current  ones  do,  like  chorus  girls.  On 
the  other  hand,  mta  who  have  been  playing  menaces  may 
reveal  themselves  as  having  voices  of  the  hero  type  with  quali- 
ties of  distinction  and  charm." 

Bill  may  well  have  been  referring  to  his  own  case.  From 
IContinued  on  pa^e  S<)J 


n  form  a 


Kay  Francis  selected  this  in- 
teresting hostess  gown  for 
scenes  opposite  William 
Powell  in  her  latest  Para- 
mount production,  Street 
of  Chance.  The  clinging 
folds  are  of  gray  transpar- 
ent velvet  and  the  garment 
is  bordered  with  a  band  of 
gray  chinchilla  fur. 


Curled  ostrich  lavishly  trims  a 
gorgeous  boudoir  negligee  of 
pale  yellow  chiffon.  Joan  Craw- 
ford, the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  star  who  wears  this 
ultra-feminine  garment,  selects 
satin  slippers  with  fluffy  pom- 
poms to  complete  her  costume. 


Warm  petal  pink  satin  cut  on  distinguish- 
ed and  somewhat  sophisticated  lines  forms 
this  superlatively  smart  negligee  ensemble 
worn  by  Constance  Bennett  in  her  newest 
Pathe  picture,  This  Thing  Called  Love. 
This  model  gains  intricacy  by  the  plentiful 
application  of  real  ecru  Aubusson  lace. 


(glorifying  the  negligee, 
these  fashionable  funu> 
favorites  present  reasons 
for  staying  indoors 


Velvet  of  a  deep  and 
subtle  red  goes  into  the 
sinuously  draped  lines  of 
Barbara  Stanwick's  robe. 
Simple  butterfly  sleeves  of 
generous  proportions  con- 
tribute to  the  flowing  line 
which  is  further 
continued  by 
the  metal  and 
crystal  band 
about  the  neck. 


Black  invades  the  boudoir  of 
Raquel  Torres,  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  player.  Here  is  an 
ensemble  that  does  not  resort 
to  the  use  of  bright  colors  to 
achieve  smartness.  Black  lace 
delicately  trims  the  fragile 
georgette  night  gown  and  the 
short,  pointed  bed  jacket  of  the 
same  feminine  material. 


Marilyn  Miller  wears  this  stately  and  very 
formal  creation  of  chiffon  velvet  in  Sally, 
her  debut  in  First  National  pictures.  The 
train  is  lined  with  shell  pink  satin.  Silver 
beading  accentuates  the  deep  V  of  the 
yoke  and  is  used  to  embroider  the  fine  net 
of  the  draped  and  molded  sleeves. 


The  Boy  They  IMamed 


By  HAGAR  WILDE 


a  Street  After 

Charles  Farrell  was  thus  honored  by 
his  home  town  of  Onset,  Massachusetts 
But  there  is  something  he  wants  that 
— in  spite  of  his  success — he  hasn't  got 


CHARLES  FARRELL  comes  of  Yankee 
stock.  His  home  town  is  Onset,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father  worked  on  a  street- 
car. "I  think  lie  was  a  conductor,"  Charles  said. 
"No,  maybe  he  was  a  motorman — I  don't  know 
which  one.  One  end,  anyway.  When  he  mar- 
ried my  mother  he  was  earning  five  dollars  a 
week — maybe  it  was  ten,  but  I  think  it  was  five." 
Fresh  out  of  college,  Charles  sat  down  and  con- 
sidered his  prospects.  There  was  law,  medicine, 
bond-selling — but  he  shuddered  away  from  these 
as  a  small  boy  will  shudder  away  from  castor  oil. 

By  that  time  his  father  had  given  up 
motoring  or  conducting — whichever  it  was 
— and  had  taken  over  several  small  motion 
picture  houses  in  Onset  and  was  by  way  of 
being  a  theater  magnate  on  a  small  scale. 
"Altogether,"  said  Charles,  "I  think  his 
theaters  seat  about  1800  people." 

PERHAPS  the  idea  came  to  him  as  he 
sat  in  the  darkness  of  one  of  his 
father's  picture  houses.  He  had  heard  of 
fabulous  sums  of  money  trickling  into  the 
hands  of  men  in  Hollywood  who  appeared 
to  be  not  bne  whit  better  looking  or  more 
talented  than  he. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky,  Charles  announced 
that  he  v/as  Hollywood  bound.  In  spite  of 
parental  protests  and; — one  gathers — gibes, 
he  went;  without  money,  without  con- 
tacts .  .  . 

When  he  made  Sei'eiith   Heaven,  they 
named  a  street  after  him  in  Onset. 

HE  IS  enthusiastic  about  talking  pictures. 
"They've  brought  us  to  life,"  he  said. 
His  smile  was  impish.  "We're  scared.  We 
have  to  be  good,  now,  or — "  An  expansive 
gesture  with  his  lean  brown  hands  that  said 
more  plainly  than  speech  could  have,  "Out." 

'"■'Take  me,  for  instance.  I'm  taking 
dancing  lessons  and  voice  training.  My 
voice  isn't  very  good  right  now  because  I'm 
at  the  in-between  stage.  I  can't  sing  na- 
turally any  more  and  I  don't  sing  well,  but 
give  me  time.  We  were  getting  stale,  but 
mark  my  words,  those  days  are  gone. 
There's  never  been  so  much  pep  in  Hol- 
lywood as  there  is  now." 

N  SPITE  of  his  dreamy-eyed,  poetic  roles, 
Charles  Farrell  is  pep  personified.  Some 
day  a  producer  is  going  to  yank,  him  out  of 
poetic  roles  by  the  nape  of  his  attractive 
young  neck  and  let  him  play  Charles  Far- 
rell as  he  is.    When  this  happens  we  will 


"Now  that  I've 
started  taking  les- 
sons I  can't  sing 
naturally  any  more, 
and  I  don't  sing 
well  yet,"  Farrell 
explained  with  re- 
freshing, genuine, 
typical  modesty. 


Admiration,  fame,  and 
wealth  all  lavished 
upon  this  attractive 
young  chap — yet,  with 
it  all  he  is  vaguely  un- 
happy. He  may  not 
know  the  exact  cause 
himself — may  not  be 
able  to  place  a  mental 
finger  on  it — but  it  is 
most     certainlv  there. 


see  a  Charles  Farrell  ecjually  attractive  and 
equally   successful — perhaps   even   more  so. 

He  likes  boats — not  cocktail-shaker-equip- 
ped boats,  but  boats  which  spray  salt  water  in 
his  face.  He  loves  the  out-of-doors.  He  dis- 
likes unintelligent  women  and  flees  from  them. 
He  likes  caviar  and  hates  social  teas.  He 
likes  bobbed  hair  and  the  new  long  skirts. 
He'd  rather  munch  a  ham  sandwich  on  the 
leeward  side  of  a  deserted  shanty  at  the  sea- 
shore than  nibble  strawberry  cake  in  Mrs. 
Vanderswank's  drawing  room. 

He  has  a  slight  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his 
chin  which  might  pass  for  a  dimple.  He  has 
golden  hair  on  the  backs  of  his  brown  hands. 
He  doesn't  care  who  our  next  president  is. 
He  likes  ladies'  lace  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  flimsy 
ones  .  .  .  and  the  scent  of  gardenias.  His  na- 
ture is  an  intriguing  combin.ation  of  the 
poetic  and  the  dynamically  energetic. 

HE  LIKES  to  have  people  like  him  and, 
paradoxically,  he  dislikes  most  people. 
If  he  had  sixteen  billion  dollars  he  would 
sneak  away,  build  a  pal.ice  in  the  desert — or 
some  equally  isolated  spot — and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  white  ducks  and  no  shirt, 
contemplating  the  effect  of  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
on  a  gray  flagstone. 

WITH  all  he  has:  youth,  charm,  suc- 
cess and  adulation,  Charles  Farrell  is 
not  happy.  It  may  not  be  the  fact  tl]at  his  pal 
Janet  is  married — it  may  not  be  a  tangible 
thing  which  he  can  place  a  mental  finger 
on,  but  this  lack  of  complete  happiness  is 
there.  Charles  wants  something  he  hasn't 
got  and  he's  just  begun  to  despair  of  his  ever 
actually  getting   it.     1   wonder   what   it  is. 
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Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 

the  right  heavy.  Said  heavy  had  to  speak  Spanish 
with  a  German  accent.  That's  amazing  enough — 
but,  after  all  kinds  of  interviews,  Bohr  found  his 
man.  And  he  wasn't  a  Spaniard  or  a  German 
either!  Bless  your  dear  heart,  he  was  a  Greek  and 
nothing  else  but!  Yep,  Demetrius  Alexis.  It's  a 
funny  bizness — this  talkie  racket. 


When  a  fellow 
has  to  sit  in  the 
ice-box  to  read  a 
book  —  well,  we 
know  what  sort 
of  book  that  must 
be.  We  always 
thought  Eddie 
Nugent  was  a  nice 
young  man,  but 
this     looks  bad. 


URE,  I'll  stick  by  him.  He's  still  my  brother  isn't  he?" 
Sally  O'Neil  challenged  reporters  when  she  went  to 
meet  her  brother  who  was  brought  back  to  Hollywood  on 
a  charge  of  breaking  into  and  robbing  the  home  of  Ted 
Lewis.  A  conviction  is  expected  in  the  case  even  though 
Jack  Dempsey  and  others  prominent  in  Hollywood  have 
offered  to  help. 

TTO,  the  ventriloquist's  dummy 
used  by  Eric  von  Stroheim  in 
The  Great  Gabbo,  will  be  starred  in  a 
series  of  two-reel  pictures  by  Producer- 
Director  James  Cruze. 

"He's  the  cheapest  star  I 
ever  had,"  said  Cruze.  "And 
another  thing  I  iike  about  him 
is  that  he  never  talks  back 
to  the  director." 

There's  appreciation ! 


'{Continued  from  page  31] 

As  he  was  entering  a 
theatre  for  the  world 
premiere  of  The  Cockeyed 
World,  he  was  called  to 
the  microphone  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  radio 
listeners. 

"I  would  like  to  say 
something  to  you  over  the 
radio  this  evening,"  an- 
nounced Nils  as  he  faced  the  mike, 
"but  my  voice  double  has  not  yet 
arrived." 

'T'^ERE'S  a  man  in  Hollywood  today 
X  who  is  in  great  demand  for  the 
talkies.  And  all  because  he  can  clank 
iike  a  lot  of  chains,  gallop  like  a  horse 
or  two  horses  or  several  horses,  make 

any  noise  any  known  animal  (and  some  unknown  ones)  can 
make,  sound  like  a  hurricane,  fireworks,  airplane,  motorboat, 
engine,  wireless — in  fact  he  has  some  100  sounds  listed  which 
he  can  make  for  talking  films  when  requested.  This  most 
talented  man  is  a  real  live  count,  by  name.  Count  Gaetano 
Mazzaglia  dei  conti  Cutelli,  and  he  made  all  the  sound  effects 
for  The  Trespasser,  The  Cockeyed  World,  Three  Sisters,  The 
Love  Parade,  and  Condemned.  He  claims  that  a  French 
chicken  sounds  entirely  different  from  a  good  old  American 
one,  and  that  an  Italian  one  sounds  still  different.  And  lake, 
river  and  marsh  frogs  all  have  a  different  croak!  Altogether, 
he  is  a  most  unusual  man  and  he  saves  producers  a 
lot  of  coin  and  effort  when  they  want  natural 
sounds  in  their  pictures. 

IT  SEEMS  that  they  wanted  a  heavy  for 
the  Spanish  version  of  Eddie  Dowling's 
new 


picture.  Blaze  O'  Glory.  Jose  Bohr, 
Argentina's  favorite,  who  is  to  portray  the 
Dowling  role  in  Spanish,  was  asked  to  find 


There's  no  indecision  about  the  decision  Lillian  Roth  is 
giving  after  a  Regis  Toomey-Harry  Green  beach  battle. 
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Comic  Relief 


make-up.  He  had  been  wanting  to  talk  to 
her.  She  walked  away  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  her  eyes  saw  herself  in  the  big 
glass  that  was  part  of  a  pile  of  props.  She 
stopped  and  stared  and  then  began  to  laugh. 

"Comic  relief — Big  Nose.  That  was  what 
he  wanted — comic  relief.  Don't  be  a  fool. 
Put  him  out  of  your  mind.  He  couldn't  kiss 
you,  if  he  wanted  to.  Your  nose — "  She 
almost  sobbed,  then  walked  briskly  away. 

And  yet  she  could  not  put  George  Wilson 
out  of  her  mind.  She  could  still  see  him, 
young,  handsome,  nervously  energetic,  as  she 
had  that  first  time  six  months  ago  in  the 
filming  of  New  Art's  big  revue  picture.  He 
was  just  an  understudy  then,  and  she  a  girl 
in  the  background  who  sang  during  the 
chorus  numbers  without  even  being  in  front 
of  the  camera,  and  who  was  doubling  for 
the  second  feminine  lead.  Since  then,  he 
had  grown  until  he  was  in  charge  of  all 
technical  work  in  Love  and  Hate — a  man 
in  the  background,  but  a  man  very  important 
to  Perfect  if  only  he  could  make  good. 

SHE  was  in  the  background  too,  play- 
ing comic  bits  occasionally,  singing  in 
others,  and  this  gnawing  love  growing  in 
her.  When  she  would  think  she  had  it 
conquered,  he  would  come  around  to  her 
little  apartment  some  evening  and  chat  with 
her  about  books  and  football.  Three  times 
they  had  played  tennis  together  and  she  had 
beaten  him  once.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
Several  times  there  had  been  swims.  Friend- 
ship based  on  a  mutual  liking  for  sports  and 
intellectual  entertainment.  And  comic  re- 
lief! She  laughed  and  walked  over  to  the 
small  restaurant  on  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
totally  unaware  of  the  flame  of  tiowers  in 
the  street  and  the  faint  waving  of  palm 
branches  overhead. 

Work  went  on  during  the  afternoon,  with 
Maugham  driving  his  crew  hard,  trying  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  in  the  new  art  that 


{Continued  from  page  38] 

he  had  made  in  the  old.  Peggy  finished 
her  work  in  half  an  hour,  the  scene  shifting 
in  set  to  Glamor's  little  French  cottage 
where  the  hero  fought  the  villain  for  insult- 
ing her.  Peggy  stayed  to  watch  the  work, 
even  though  it  tormented  her  to  see  the 
star's  voluptuous  beauty  hovering  around 
Wilson  at  every  opportunity.  Glamor,  with 
two  husbands  behind  her,  talk  attributing  to 
her  affairs  with  men  who  had  been  able  to 
offer  her  advances  in  her  work.  A  woman 
of  experience,  without  scruples,  fighting  to 
win  an  inexperienced  youngster  whom  she 
would  not  have  noticed  a  year  before. 

PEGGY  saw  Wilson  hurry  off  as  some- 
one who  was  from  the  technical  de- 
partment stepped  up  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  The  set  was  working  perfectly. 
He  was  needed  now  to  plan  the  next  day's 
airplane  crash,  in  which  the  hero  would  be 
injured,  and  to  prepare  for  the  big  hospital 
scene,  a  set  that  was  to  be  demolished  as 
the  climax  of  the  show. 

The  next  day  Peggy  came  down  early, 
leaving  her  little  apartment  off  Wilshire 
Boulevard  within  thirty  minutes  after  she 
had  got  up.  No  need  for  her  to  bother  with 
make-up.  "Why  use  powder,"  she  grinned, 
"on  this  nose — unless  it  be  gun-powder!" 

Hammering  was  going  on  on  the  big  lot. 
The  hospital  set  was  being  rushed.  She 
stood  for  a  while  and  watched  it,  as  men 
placed  braces  carefully,  marked  off  almost 
invisible  chalk  lines  on  the  flooring  where 
the  debris  was  to  fall,  indicated  other  lines 
which  were  the  safety  zones.  Wilson  was 
nowhere  around. 

HE  CAME  to  the  set  late,  with  circles 
around  eyes  slightly  blood-shot. 
During  one  of  the  retakes  he  whispered  to 
her,  "Hell  of  a  night.  Worked  till  five  this 
morning  on  that  'bloomin'  'orspital'."  He 
laughed  at  his  imitation  cockney. 


Peggy  wanted  to  take  his  head  in  her 
arms,  but,  instead,  she  laughed  with  him. 

Wilson  pressed  her  arm  in  a  friendly  ges- 
ture and  was  gone.  She  saw  him  supervis- 
ing the  rigging-up  of  the  heavy  rug  which 
was  to  be  beaten  with  sticks  near  the  mike 
to  give  the  effect  of  far-off  cannon  fire. 

THE  work  went  on.  Dusk  came  skA- 
ing  down.  The  wreck  of  the  plane  h.id 
been  filmed  two  weeks  before  but  hitches  oc- 
curred now  and  constant  retakes  were  need- 
ed to  hide  the  unpleasant  effect  of  Glamor's 
voice.  Peggy,  having  finished  her  work, 
found  a  packing-case  in  the  dust  behind  the 
set  and  sat  there,  wearily  despondent.  She 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  go  home  to  face 
another  evening  of  loneliness,  of  a  gnawing 
hunger  for  companionship  that  could  never 
be  hers.  Hammering  started  up  but  she 
was  hardly  aware  of  it.  She  knew  that  it 
meant  work  had  stopped  on  t-he  picture  for 
some  reason.  Then,  very  near  her,  behind 
one  of  the  enormous  pillars,  she  heard 
voices — Glamor's  voice,  low,  throaty,  with  a 
note  of  pleading  in  it. 

Tonight.  .  .you'll  come.  .  .love  you.  .  ." 
Wilson's  reply  was  lost  in  the  renewed 
reverberation  of  noise,  but  from  the  sudden 
thickening  of  shadows,  she  knew  what  it 
must  have  been.  She  sat,  dry-eyed,  throat 
tight,  heart  contracting  until  it  was  like  a 
cup  of  dry  dust. 

THAT  night  Peggy  Gleason  ate  no  din- 
ner, although  she  didn't  know  it.  Al- 
ways before  she  had  played  the  game.  For 
twenty  years  she  had  laughed  with  those  that 
had  laughed  at  her,  through  grammar 
school,  high  school,  in  college.  Always  she 
had  been  the  "good  fellow",  winning  cups 
at  sport,  paying  no  particular  attention  to 
men  because  she  knew  she  could  hope  for 
no  attention  from  them.  And  now  some- 
\_Contintied  on  page  90} 


Just  Your  Style  —  and  Hollywood's 


in  which  we  spend  most  of  our  hours,  I'm 
going  to  help  you  plan  this  portion  of  your 
wardrobe  this  month. 

The  logical  starting  point  for  a  girl  of 
moderate  means  is  her  coat.  Usually  the 
coat  determines  the  general  color  scheme 
which  she  is  to  follow  in  her  complete  ward- 
robe. If  her  coat  is  black,  she  will  choose 
dresses  of  red,  bright  blue,  or  gray.  If  it 
is  brown,  she  will  select  accessories  of  cer- 
tain shades  of  red,  blue,  beige,  rust,  or 
green.  The  girl  who  must  make  one  coat  do 
for  both  day  and  evening  wear  will  find 
black  more  practical,  but  if  she  has  an 
evening  wrap,  she  will  find  brown  prefer- 
able because  of  its  present  chic.  A  brown 
or  dark  blue  coat  can  always  be  dyed  black 
the  second  year,  and  in  this  way  made  to 
look  like  an  entirely  different  wrap  for  very 
little  cost. 

IN   THIS   department   I    shall  emphasize 
one  point  constantly.    It  is  this:  Have  a 


{^Continued   from   page  S] 

definite  color  scheme  for  each  complete 
wardrobe  of  the  season,  and  stick  to  it ! 
Brown  and  beige;  brown  and  green;  blue 
and  red;  gray  and  black — each  combination 
with  one  or  two  harmonizing  colors  that 
lend  variety  without  destroying  the  color 
scheme.  This  helps  keep  the  wardrobe  bud- 
get within  bounds,  for,  as  you've  probably 
discovered,  it  isn't  the  original  cost  of  a 
dress  that  plays  havoc  with  the  purse — it's 
assembling  the  accessories  to  go  with  it !  If 
one  set  of  accessories  combines  charmingly 
with  your  entire  wardrobe,  it  is  because  you 
have  carefully  planned  your  color  scheme. 

In  selecting  a  coat,  the  really  practical 
girl  will  buy  the  best  she  can  afford.  In 
fact,  this  rule  will  hold  good  no  matter  what 
the  garment.  The  girl  with  one  perfect 
costume  is  more  beautifully  gowned  than  the 
girl  with  a  whole  closet  full  of  cheap  clothes 
that  do  not  express  her  own  personality. 
An  all-cloth  coat  of  beautiful,  rich  fabric  is 
far  better  than  a  coat  of  cheaper  material 


trimmed  in  fur.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
better  to  have  only  a  small  touch  of  real- 
ly good  fur,  than  a  huge  collar  of  poor 
quality.  The  newest  coats  are  showing  in- 
teresting flares,  raglan  sleeves,  flat  furs,  and 
suggestions  of  capes. 

HEN  you  think  of  making  a  coat, 
you  probably  say  to  yourself,  "Oh, 
I  couldn't!  It's  too  hard!"  Not  at  all.  If 
you  can  make  a  dress,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  can't  make  a  coat.  All  you  need  is  a 
good  pattern  (and  it  usually  pays  to  buy  the 
very  best,  which  runs  about  $1),  interest- 
ing fabric,  and  somebody  to  help  fit  it  on 
you.  Fortunately,  the  styles  of  today  no 
longer  demand  the  "store  look"  of  yester- 
day. The  "dressmaker  type"  is  the  mode  of 
the  moment. 

ONE   of   the   dressiest  coat-and-suit  fa- 
brics of  the  year  is  leda,  which  aver- 
[Continued  on  page  97} 
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The  moment  Gordon  Smith  had  kissed  pretty  Dulcy  Parker  and. 
told  her  he  loved  her  he  realized  they  were  engaged. 


Not  So  Dumb 


\_Continued  from  page  66] 


You'll  be  so  pleased,  Gordie,  when  you 
know  who — this  way,  Mr.  Van  Dyck!  He's 
interested  in  railroads,  Gordie  .  .  ." 

GORDON  stared  apprehensively  at  a  gentle- 
man on  the  lawn,  with  a  golf-bag  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  who  seemed  to  be  prac- 
ticing putting  with  perfect  seriousness.  He 
looked  up  presently,  picked  up  his  suitcase, 
and  came  in  through  the  window.  "You 
must  forgive  me,"  he  said  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "for  practicing  putting  on  your  lawn, 
but  there  are  three  things  I  can't  resist. 
Business,  golf,  and  a  beautiful  woman." 

It  developed  that  the  man  was  Schuyler 
Van  Dyck,  an  important  financier.  Dulcy 
called  Perkins.  Gordon  discovered  that  his 
face  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  his  voice. 
"Perkins,"  Dulcy  said,  "show  Mr.  Van  Dyck 
to  the  ocean-blue  room.  Perkins  will  show 
you  to  the  ocean-blue  room,  Mr.  Van  Dyck." 
She  turned  to  Gordon  triumphantly.  "Now, 
you  see?"  she  said.  "Schuyler  Van  Dyck 
...  one  of  the  Van  Dycks.  He  had  lots  of 
invitations  for  the  week-end,  but  he  ac- 
cepted mine.  Mr.  Forbes  will  be  impressed 
with  his  presence.  He  plays  the  piano 
beautifully." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Bill  said. 
"I'm  ^iot  sure  that  it's  the  best  thing  to 
have  other  guests,"  Gordon  said  doubtfully, 
"but  Schuyler  Vart  Dyck  is   an  important 
name  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  but  I've  got  a  real  surprise  for  you," 
Dulcy  burst  out. 

"Dulcy,"  said  Bill,  "has  never  learned  the 
difference  between  a  surprise  and  a  shock. 
You'll  have  to  be  patient." 

"Dulcy!  Not — not  another  guest?" 
The  doorbell   pealed    frantically.  "That 
must  be  Vincent,"  Dulcy  said.    "Oh,  Gordie, 
you're  going  to  be  so  pleased.    It's  Vincent 
Leach,  the  scenarist." 

Perkins"  voice,  saying,  "Good  evening,  may 
I  take  your  hat  and  coat?  Will  you  step  this 
way,  please?    I'll  call  Miss  Parker  immediate- 


ly," came  booming  in  to  them.  A  moment 
later,  Vincent  Leach,  a  young,  languid, 
slightly  effeminate  young  man  appeared  wear- 
ing neither  hat  nor  coat.  He  looked  puzzled 
and  a  bit  frightened.  "Dear  lady,"  he  said, 
springing  at  Dulcy,  "am  I  early?" 

"Well,"  Dulcy  said  archly,  "you  know, 
the  early  bird  .  .  .  Perkins,  show  Mr.  Leach 
to  the  Nile-green  room.  Perkins  will  show 
you  to  the  Nile-green  room,  Mr.  Leach." 

With  Mr.  Leach's  departure  for  the  Nile- 
green  room.  Bill  moaned  faintly.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  find  a  drink,"  he  said.  "Bye-bye, 
Gordie,"  and  with  a  leer,  he  departed  to 
imbibe  and  change  his  pants. 

"Dulcy!"  Gordon  said. 

"Now,"  she  said  mysteriously,  I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  Vincent  and  Angela  like 
each  other.  I  wanted  to  arrange  it  for  them 
to  spend  a  whole  week-end  together.  May- 
be something  will  happen." 

"Don't  tell  me,"  Gordon  said  hollowly, 
"let  me  guess.  I  know  what'll  happen.  I'll 
be  trying  to  figure  out  what  hit  me." 

HY,  Gordie,  if  they  marry,  Mr.  Forbes 
will  be  so  grateful  that  he'll  give  you 
rnore  than  sixteen  and  rwo-thirds  per  cent,  of 
the  profits.  Sixteen  and  two-thirds !  I  think 
it's  hateful  of  him.  He  might  have  made  it 
an  even  number  like  twenty-five  per  cent, 
or — or  fifty." 

"An  ex-convict  for  a  butler,"  Gordon 
murmured,  "a  golf  fanatic,  and  an  idiot  of  a 
scenario  writer  to  make  love  to  his  daughter. 
Mr.  Forbes  is  going  to  be  thrilled  and  titil- 
lated !" 

Dulcy  burst  into  tears  at  the  tirade  which 
followed.  But  when  Bill  strolled  in,  clad 
in  clean  white  flannels  and  bearing  a  cock- 
tail, Gordon  had  her  in  his  arms  and  his 
face,  above  her  blond  head,  was  white  and 
set.  Bill  lifted  the  cocktail  glass  cheerily 
"I've  been  drinking  things  over,  and  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion,  "  he  said,  "that  Dulcy 
was  adopted  by  the  family." 


The  Forbes  family  arrived.  Forbes  was  a 
typical  business  man.  His  wife,  Eleanor, 
was  younger  and  prettier  than  he  and  was  his 
second  venture  into  the  matrimonial  whirl- 
pool. 

His  daughter,  Angela,  greeted  Dulcy  af- 
fectionately. They  were  old  school  mates. 
Forbes  went  directly  to  Gordon  and  started 
talking  business. 

Dulcy  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Forbes,  did  you 
come  out  the  long  way  or  the  short  way?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Eleanor,  did 
we  come  out  the  long  way  or  the  short  way?" 

"Is  Pasadena  the  long  way?"  Mrs.  Forbes 
asked. 

Yes  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  I've  forgotten,"  Dulcy 
said,  "but  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it?  They're 
both  pretty." 

Forbes  was  once  more  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness. "I  say,"  Dulcy  said,  "they're  both 
pretty,  aren't  they,  Mr.  Forbes?  The  long 
way  and  the  short  way,  I  mean." 

Yes,"  Forbes  growled. 

VAN  DYCK,  minus  his  golf-bag,  appear- 
ed in  the  doorway.  Forbes  seemed  to 
have  the  first  pleasant  sensation  since  his  ar- 
rival. He  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn 
that  Van  Dyck  was  interested  in  artificial 
jewelry,  which  was  his  own  line. 

Dulcy  took  Mrs.  Forbes  and  Angela  to 
their  rooms  chattering  excitedly  about  An- 
gela's new  pearl  necklace  which  was  "real 
and  must  have  been  aw-wfully  expensive." 
The  butler,  passing  them  on  the  stairs,  seem- 
ed interested,  and  paused  to  look  after  them. 

On  the  way  up,  Dulcy  pinched  Angela's 
arm  and  said,  sotto  voce.  "Vincent's  here!" 
She  scampered  on  upstairs  ahead  of  Angela. 

Bill  strolled  out  into  the  hallway. 
"Angela,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  started  and  stepped  back  one  stair. 
"Oh,  hello,"  she  said. 

"You  tieedn't  be  afraid.  I'm  all  over  the 
mumps  and  other  childhood  diseases." 

"I  might  know,"  she  said  bitterly,  "that 
you'd  greet  me  with  something  like  that, 
even  after  we  hadn't  seen  each  other  since 

"What  did  you  expect  me  to  do,  leap  on 
you  and  smother  you  with  kisses?  I  still 
don't  know  why  you  ditched  me." 

"Because  you  haven't  an  atom  of  romance 
in  your  soul,"  Angela  said  hotly.  "And  if 
you're  interested,  I'm  in  love  again." 

"Ah,"  Bill  said,  "with  a  poet  or  some- 
thing?" 

"With  a  romantic  man,"  said  Angela. 

Bill  grasped  his  coat-tail  with  the  hand 
which  was  not  holding  aloft  a  cocktail 
glass,  and  led  himself  into  the  garden. 
"Mother  Nature,  Bill,"  he  assured  him- 
self audibly,  "'offers  comfort  to  the  weary." 
Angela  rushed  upstairs  gasping  (also  aud- 
ibly) that  she  hated  him. 

All  was  peace  and  quiet  below  stairs 
until  Dulcy  reappeared.  When  she  did,  she 
started  campaigning  for  Gordon  to  show 
Angela  and  Mrs.  Forbes  the  view.  Gordon's 
last  wish  was  to  leave  Dulcy  alone  with  Mt. 
Forbes.  His  first  was  that  he  might  be 
spared  that.  However,  at  her  insistence,  he 
departed  with  a  woman  on  each  arm  and 
the  whispered  admonition  to  Dulcy.  "Don't 
talk  business." 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Dulcy's  eye  as  she 
pounced  on  the  cringing  Forbes.  "To- 
morrow," she  said  blithely,  "you're  going 
to  ride  horseback."  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  Mr.  Forbes  loathed  more  than 


a  saddle  horse,  and  that  was  a  broncho. 

"I've  been  having  trouble  with  my  back 
lately,  "  he  said. 

"Exactly,"  said  Dulcy.  "You  need  exer- 
cise. Just  like  Gordon.  The  poor  darling, 
with  all  his  other  interests,  and  now  yours, 
the  jewelry,  I  mean.  He  works  much  too 
hard.  He  has  jo  many  things  on  hand!" 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  understood  that  Gor- 
don was  devoting  all  of  his  energy  to  their 
mutual  project,  looked  slightly  stunned. 
"Other  interests?"  he  echoed. 

"Well,  you  see,"  Dulcy  said,  "it's  really 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  could  give  them 
all  up  for  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent., 
now  isn't  it?  I  mean,  at  that  figure,  he  has  to 
look  after  his  other  things  too,  and  you're  the 
loser." 

"I  didn't  know  he  had  other  interests," 
Forbes  said  grumpily. 

Dulcy  caught  sight  of  Vincent  Leach  ap- 
proaching and  went  flying  to  the  edge  of 
the  porch  crying,  "Gordon,  Gordon  .  .  . 
bring  Angela  in!" 

Gordon  brought  Angela  in  and  stood  first 
on  one  foot  and  then  the  other  watching 
Mr.  .Forbes'  face  darken,  redden,  whiten 
and  freeze.  Meanwhile,  Bill,  realizing  from 
Angela's  and  Vincent's  greeting  to  each  other 
that  Vincent  Leach  was  the  'romantic"  man, 
bit  a  hole  in  his  lip. 

In  the  living  room,  Mr.  Van  Dyck  was 
hopping  on  every  other  tile  to  the  end  of 
the  pattern  and  then  walking  a  straight  line 
on  the  rug  back  to  his  starting  point.  Dulcy 
called  through  the  French  windows,  "Are 
you  having  a  good  time,  Mr.  Van  Dyck?  We 
want  everybody  to  have  a  good  time!" 

"Delightful,"  Mr.  Van  Dyck  responded, 
with  absorption.  He  had  missed  a  tile  and 
had  to  start  all  over.  That  was  one  of  the 
rules.  Nearly  trembling,  Gordon  was  all  but 
crazy  with  apprehension.  That  wild  gleam 
in  Forbes'  eye  boded  no  good.  As  from  a 
distance,  he  heard  Dulcy  saying  "Mr.  Leach, 
why  don't  you  take  Angela  out  on  the  lawn 
and  look  at  the  view?" 

Leach  said  fervently  to  Angela,  "I'd  love 
to  see  you  framed  against  the  setting  sun." 

"I'd  love,"  Bill  said  as  fervently,  but  not 
as  loudly,  'to  see  you  framed  in  satin  with 
a  lily  in  your  hand." 

Forbes  rose  and  walked  toward  the  edge  of 
the  porch.  "I'm  going  to  take  a  stroll  myself," 
he  said.  "I  think  I'll  come  back." 

Gordon  wiped  his  brow  and  departed  in 
search  of  cocktails.  Dulcy  tactfully  withdrew 
when  Mr.  Van  Dyck  wandered  out  on  the 
porch  and  gravitated  in  Mrs.  Forbes'  direc- 
tion. Dulcy  was  pretty  happy.  Everything  was 
lovely.  Mr.  Forbes  was  off  by  himself  enjoying 
the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  countryside,  Angela 
and  Leach  were  rapidly  approaching  romance, 
and  Mr.  Van  Dyck  was  leaning  attentively 
over  Mrs.  Forbes,  drinking  in  her  words. 

HOWEVER,  Dulcy  was  mistaken  in  one 
point.  Mr.  Forbes  was  not  enjoying 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  countryside.  He 
■Afas  crouching  in  a  cramped  and  uncomfort- 
able position  in  the  shrubbery,  drawing  his 
own  conclusions  about  Mr.  Van  Dyck's  raps 
attention  to  his  wife's  conversation.  Know- 
ing Eleanor,  Mr.  Forbes  had  no  illusions 
about  her  conversation. 

When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he 
wriggled  out  of  the  shrubbery  and  joined 
tiiem.  Van  Dyck  wandered  off.  Forbes  turned 
lo  his  wife. 

'  This  place  is  driving  me  crazy,"  he  said. 


"Angela  prances  off  with  that  nincompoop 
Leach,  you  spoon  with  Van  Dyck,  and  /  have 
to  listen  to  that  Parker  idiot  without  choking 
her!  I  didn't  want  to  come  here  anyway.  I 
had  a  backache  and  I  wanted  to  stay  home 
and  rest.  If  it  weren't  for  Smith  and  our  busi- 
ness relations — "  He  stamped  off  into  the 
living  room,  leaving  Mrs.  Forbes  to  gasp 
"Why,  Charles!"  at  thin  air. 

Gordon  came  to  the  fore  with  a  cocktaiL 
Forbes  refused  it,  saying,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  young  man.  Miss  Parker  has  been  telling 
me  of  your  other  business  activities." 

Gordon  spilled  a  generous  amount  of  the 
cocktail  he  held  and  stared  at  the  rest  of  the 
contents  with  a  gloomy  air.  "But  I — "  he 
said,  when  Mr.  Forbes  attention  was  distract- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  Van  Dyck  and  his  wife. 
Van  Dyck  had  ambled  around  immediately 
Forbes  left  the  terrace.  Forbes  returned  to 
the  attack  with  renewed  violence.  "My  agree- 
ment," he  said  to  Gordon,  "was  to  let  you 
into  this  merger  on  the  condition  that  you 
would  devote  all  of  your  time  to  it  for  six- 
teen and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  the  profits, 
but  under  these  circumstances  your  business 
and  your  services  would  hardly  be  worth  it." 

BUT,  Mr.  Forbes—" 
Dulcy  breezed  in.  "You  bad  men  are 
talking  business  again,"  she  cried.  "Come 
on,  now,  we're  going  to  have  a  game  of 
bridge.  Mr.  Forbes,  you're  to  be  my  partner, 
I  hope  you  don't  take  bridge  seriously." 

"Really,"  Forbes  said  miserably,  "I  don't 
believe  I'll — " 

"Now  you  sit  here — Gordie,  you  are  on  my 
right — "  she  picked  up  the  cards.  "There, 
now,"  she  said  giggling,  "I'm  dealing  when 
I  ought  to  be  shuffling.  We're  going  to  beat 
them,  Mr.  Forbes." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  Forbes  said  acidly. 
Dulcy  looked  around  complacently.  ""Is 
everybody  happy?  Oh,  somebody  tell  me  again 
— which  is  higher,  a  heart  or  a  spade?  I  never 
can  remember.  And  do  you  discard  from 
strength  or  weakness,  Mr.  Forbes?  Of  course, 
it  doesn't  matter." 

"No,"  Forbes  said,  "I  believe  it  doesn't 
matter.  Miss  Parker." 

"I  can  just  see  you  don't  take  bridge  seri- 
ously. I  hate  serious  bridge,  don't  you?  I 
always  say  I  play  at  it." 

Gordon  closed  his  eyes  and  started  counting 
sheep. 

Dinner  was  just  a  bad  dream  to  him.  When 
Perkins  dumped  wine  down  the  back  of 
Forbes'  neck,  Gordon  simply  stared  with 
glazed  eyes.  When  Dulcy  insisted  upon 
Forbes  taking  a  comfortable  chair  after 
Forbes  had  insisted  that  his  back  needed  a 
straight  one,  Gordon  strangled  her  with  men- 
tal hands  and  cursed  the  day  she  was  born. 

They  had  coffee  in  the  living  room  and 
Angela  and  Leach  slipped  out  into  the  moon- 
light. In  desperation,  Forbes  turned  to  Gor- 
don. "I'd  like  just  one  moment  to  discuss 
business  matters  with  you,  Smith,"  he  said, 
but  Dulcy  burst  out:  '"Oh,  not  now.  Mr.  Van 
Dyck  is  going  to  play  for  us,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Van  Dyck?" 

"Well,  really  .  .  ."  Van  Dyck  said. 

"Yes  you  are.  I  have  a  splendid  idea — I'll 
get  Vincent  to  tell  us  the  story  of  his  new 
picture  while  you  play  a  musical  accom- 
paniment." 

Gordon  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Now  you  sit 
down,  Gordon,"  Dulcy  said,  "this  is  going 
to  be  wonderful."  She  disappeared  and  re- 
turned with  Vincent  in  tow.  Vincent  was 


willing.  He  arranged  himself  and  glared  for 
quiet. 

Bill  said,  "How  many  reels  is  it?" 

WITH  a  shakmg  hand,  Gordon  stmck 
a  match  and  held  it  to  Forbes'  cigai. 
Leach  struck  a  dramatic  pose.  "The  name  of 
the  picture,"  he  said  in  hushed  tones,  "is 

Sin." 

"Sin,"  Dulcy  said  to  Van  Dyck. 

He  had  attempted,  Leach  informed  them, 
to  show  sin  down  through  the  ages,  be- 
ginning with  Noah's  Ark.  Which  ignored  the 
fact.  Bill  informed  them,  that  there  had  been 
a  Garden  of  Eden.  Dulcy  glared  at  him. 

For  centuries.  Leach  dragged  sin  by  the 
nape  of  its  neck  through  Dulcy's  drawing 
room  and  finally  cast  it,  gasping  and  writh- 
ing, into  a  modern  setting.  Van  Dyck  had  ex- 
hausted his  repertoire  and  his  wrists  play- 
ing the  accompaniment.  Mr.  Forbes  had  gone 
to  sleep.  Bill  had  gone  to  sleep  and  Gordon 
was  wondering  dazedly  how  much  the  ini- 
tial fee  for  joining  the  beggar's  union  was. 
Mrs.  Forbes,  Angela  and  Dulcy  were  breath- 
less, spellbound  and  admiring.  Presently  it 
was  over. 

Van  Dyck  rose  from  the  piano  and  flexed 
his  fingers.  Forbes  stirred  restlessly  and  open- 
ed his  eyes.  Bill  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shout- 
ed, "What  a  picture.  My  God,  u'hat  a  pic- 
ture!" Forbes  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  He 
was  beginning  to  understand  wholesale  mur- 
der. 

Dulcy  had  the  one  inspiration  of  the  eve- 
ning. She  cried,  "Mr.  Forbes,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  play  billiards?" 

Forbes'  tired  eyes  lighted  with  genuine 
pleasure.  "I'm  very  fond  of  billiards,"  he 
admitted. 

Gordon  drew  a  deep,  quivering  breath: 
God  bless  Dulcy.  He  led  the  way  downstairs 
^Continued  on  page  86] 


"You  needn't  be  afraid,"  Bill  !»ai*l 
pointedly  to  Angela.    "I'm  all  over 
the  mumps  and  various  other  pain- 
ful childhood  diseases." 
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Dressing  Up  The  Talkies 


on  one  single  set,  and  five  hundred  on  an- 
other. Sixty  village  dancer  costumes  were 
required;  forty-four  gorgeous  cabaret  cos- 
tumes ;  elaborate  gowns  for  the  principals. 

It  used  to  be  possible  to  use  costumes  of 
any  color,  without  regard  for  whether  or  not 
they  "clashed"  in  a  scene;  but  the  use  of 
Technicolor  has  changed  this.  The  wardrobe 
department  must  now  study  every  individual 
costume  and  supervise  its  position  in  a  mob 
group  so  that  the  scene  will  be  color-bal- 
anced. This  task  is  even  more  difficult  than 
it  seems,  because  there  are  many  colors  that 
simply  "go  blah"  on  the  screen. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  single  dress  to  cost 
over  the  $1000  mark  in  this  talkie-era. 
Several  of  the  gowns  worn  by  Marian  Nixon 
in  General  Crack  are  in  this  class,  while 
the  wedding  gown  worn  by  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  in  The  Love  Parade  is  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  costumes  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  screen.  I  was  shown  the 
order  sheet  on  it.  Eighteen  and  a  half'yards 
of  satin  were  used — and  this  the  very  best 
that  money  could  buy;  twenty-one  and  an 
eighth  yards  of  silver  lace,  sixteen  and  three- 
eighths  yards  of  silver  insertion ;  and  ac- 
tually thou,sands  of  strings  of  pearls  and 
rhinestones.  There  are  144  rhinestones  to  a 
string.  The  train  was  seven  yards  long,  and 
elaborately  beaded,  as  was  the  gown  itself. 

^NLY  the  other  day  I  heard  someone 
say,  "Oh,  the  costumes  worn  on  the 
screen  are  just  cheap  things  made  of  cheap 
material,  made  up  efFeaively."  Whatever 
else  may  be  faked  in  a  production,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  costumes  is  not !  The  camera  has 
a  disconcerting  trick  of  revealing  textures 
for  what  they  are — if  not  for  worse!  For 
this  reason  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
only  the  finest  materials  be  used  on  the 
scteen — and  they  cost  a  pretty  penny.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  the  stars  are  very  temper- 
amental about  what  they  wear  before  the 
camera.  They  can  emote  far  better  in  pan- 
ne velvet  than  in  calico.  Until  lately,  the 
stars  have  been  given  almost  free  reign  in 
the  selection  of  the  colors  of  their  gowns; 
but  Technicolor  has  again  thrown  a  row  of 
hemstitching  into  the  machine.  Now  the 
stars  must  wear  what  their  designers  decide 
to  give  them — and  this  depends  largely  on 
the  general  color  of  the  set  and  on  the 
colors  worn  by  other  players. 

PEAKING  of  temperament — well,  its 
not  so  easy  to  be  a  designer.  Sur- 
prisingly few  of  the  stars  know  anything 
whatever  about  clothes,  but  that  doesn't  pre- 
vent their  trying  to  lay  down  emphatic 
'thou  musts"  to  the  designers  who  are  paid 
around  S500  (and  up)  a  week  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them.  A  few  stars  have  made 
a  serious  study  of  costuming  from  a  picture 
standpoint,  and  so  are  able  to  discuss  their 
clothes  intelligently  with  their  designers. 
This  group  includes  Mary  Pickford,  Marion 
Davies,  Norma  Talmadge,  John  Barrymore, 
Eric  'Von  Stroheim,  Clive  Brook,  and  George 
Arliss.  •  Legitimate  stars,  who  are  more  often 
responsible  for  their  costuming  than  are 
stars  of  motion  pictures,  are  better  equipped 
;o  cooperate  with  the  studio  designers. 


[Conl/nued  from  page  23] 

""HEN  a  costume  has  to  be  created 
overnight  for  Billie  Dove  she  often 
considerately  insists  on  wearing  a  hat  that 
has  already  been  worn  by  half  a  dozen  extra 
girls;  and  during  the  production  of  her  latest 
picture  she  offered  to  save  the  wardrobe 
women  hours  of  overtime  rush  by  wearing 
the  basted  top  of  a  gown  before  the  camera, 
while  the  women  finished  the  skirt  in  the 
workroom.  (P.S.  This  scene  showed  Bil- 
lie seated  in  a  car,  so  it  was  all  quite  cor- 
rect to  the  camera's  eye.)  It  is  doubtful  if 
Colleen  Moore  would  have  consented  to  this 


Gowns  such  as  this  one  worn  by 
Irene  Bordoni  in  Paris  cost  for- 
tunes and  have  brought  the  stu- 
dio's wardrobe  departments  to 
their  present  giant  scale. 

arrangement,  for  Colleen  insists  on  having 
everything  she  wears  finished  exquisitely. 
Because  shooting  schedules  are  so  often 
changed,  and  dresses  ordered  a  week  in  ad- 
vance are  demanded  within  a  few  hours,  it 
is  difficult  at  times  to  concede  to  the  fasti- 
dious Colleen. 

FEMININE  wardrobes  are  made  almost 
always  by  the  studios ;  not  so  the  men's. 
A  male  star  must  furnish  his  own  dress 
suit,  riding  togs,  street  wear,  and,  in  fact, 
practically  everything  except  "costumes", 
which  are  almost  always  rented  or  made  to 
order  by  a  rental  company  according  to  spe- 
cifications sent  them  by  a  studio.  The  'West- 
ern Costumers,  quite  the  largest  studio  cos- 
tume rental  company  on  the  coast,  occupies 
an  eleven-story  building,  and  contains  every- 
thing from  Noah's  original  razor  blade  to  a 


copy  of  DeMille's  latest  bath-tub,  and  every 
type  of  costume  from  early  Adam  to  late 
Prince  of  Wales. 

United  Costuming  is  less  pretentious,  con- 
taining only  about  $350,000  worth  of  rental 
goods.  These  consist  exclusively  of  costumes 
and  their  accessories,  constantly  in  circula- 
tion. Mr.  N.  A.  R.  Spencer,  the  young  own- 
er, refuses  to  keep  "dead  weight ".  preferring 
"just  one  of  everything",  unless  it  is  some- 
thing often  in  demand  in  large  quantities. 
If  a  dozen  Turkish  scimitars  are  ordered, 
he  has  them  made  in  his  own  foundry.  He 
is  prepared  to  furnish,  on  a  moment's  no- 
tice, two  thousand  five-hundred  allied  army 
uniforms — about  200  or  250  for  each 
country's  privates,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
for  officers. 

EVERY  important  male  star  has  three 
copies  of  every  costume  worn.  One  is 
for  himself;  one  is  for  his  double,  and  this 
fits  him  if  his  own  becomes  damaged;  and 
the  third  is  for  his  "stand-in  man  ".  who  re- 
lieves a  star  of  the  irksome  business  of 
posing  while  electricians  are  adjusting  lights. 
Every  important  feminine  star  also  has  her 
"stand-in  girl",  but  this  second  gown  worn 
by  her  ordinarily  only  suggests  that  of  the 
star  in  color,  line,  and — to  some  extent — 
fabric,  without  actually  duplicating  it. 

"Show  stuff"  (especially  feather  costumes) 
is  very  expensive.  Also,  it  has  no  value 
after  being  used  once,  as  no  studio  wants  to 
duplicate  the  chorus  numbers  of  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  costumes  are  made  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible — effective,  of  course,  but  war- 
ranted to  last  only  throughout  one  picture. 
There  is  absolutely  no  rental  value  in  shoes, 
either — one  trip  through  mud  in  a  "Volga 
Boatman"  scene,  and  the  shoes  are  useless. 

TALKING  pictures  have  revolutionized 
costuming  in  many  ways.  If  taffeta 
gowns  simply  "swished"  as  they  do  ordin- 
arily, they  would  not  be  objectionable;  but 
curiously  enough,  they  sound  like  ice  in  a 
cocktail !  Tafetta  is  used  occasionally,  but 
the  designers  have  to  "listen  in"  on  various 
pitces  before  selecting  the  material  for  a 
gorgeous  gown.  Beaded  frocks,  which  con- 
stantly knock  against  furniture  and  rattle  as 
a  player  -(^alks,  are  also  on  the  "watch-out" 
list,  though  they  are  very  popular  in  revue 
numbers  when  the  slogan  is.  "The  more 
noise,  the  merrier."  Some  studios  permit 
their  players'  footsteps  to  echo  resoundingly 
as  they  walk;  others  combat  this  in  two  ways 
— either  by  telling  the  set-designers  about  it 
and  having  beaver  board  floors  in  place 
of  wood,  or  by  telling  their  troubles  to  the 
wardrobe  department,  which  puts  felt  soles 
and  heels  on  every  shoe.  ^  Oh,  the  things 
these  wardrobe  departments  must  know ! 

Next  time  you  visit  your  iai,ulihorhood 
theatre,  study  the  costuming.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  l.ivish  beauty  of  7  i>e  ['agahond 
King,  The  Rogue  Song,  7  />.  M^i'  ieillaise, 
and  Paramount  on  Parade.  T\w>i  are  among 
the  forthcoming  talkies  that  N*il!  help  you 
realize  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ward- 
robe department  to  the  mo\i«  of  today. 
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O  BE  kissed  by  R-udy  Vallee — what  wouldn't  a 
/        whole  lot  of  girls  give  for  just  such  a  moment  as 
Sally  Blane  is  enjoying  in  this  scene  from  The 
Vagabond  Lover,  his  first  starring  picture!     We  hope 
Sally  doesn't  lose  any  of  her  feminine  fans,  but  after  they 
all  see  this  picture  of  Rudy  with  his  arms  around  her — 


AMON  NOVARRO,  ont  of  the  most  romantic 
scars  who  ever  made  a  girl  fan's  heart  flutter, 
demonstrates — with  the  aid  of  Dorothy  jordan 
in  Devil  May  Care — just  what  a  truly  romantic  lo^  t-r  ought 
to  do — and  how  to  do  it.  Ramon  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  very  honorary  degree  of  M.A. — Master  of  Ardency. 


I 


1930  Exposed 


interested  m,  isn't  it?  Your  career,  I  mean. 
After  all,  you're  all  set  with  a  husband  and 
a  cute  baby.  Keep  them.  You  can  keep 
your  career  as  well.  Now  don't  keep  the 
others  waiting.  And  take  a  look  around  oc- 
casionally when  you  feel  snooty — you'll  see 
lots  of  folks  who  were  once  bigger  stars 
than  you.  It  will  be  something  to  think 
about. 

Step  lively,  please! 

THIS  is  a  pleasure.  Marquise— or  may 
I  call  you  Gloria?  Just  in  my  pro- 
fessional capacity,  as  a  divinator  to  a  divin- 
ity, so  to  speak.  Well,  we  must  have  our 
little  joke,  we  psychomancers,  and  one  thing 
that  will  happen  in  1930  is  that  you  will 
issue  a  number  of  denials  regarding  a  di- 
vorce from  the  Marquis.  You  won't  divorce 
him  in  1930,  of  course.  The  chances  are 
that  you  never  will. 

It  will  be  a  proud  and  prosperous  year 
for  you  Madame ;  you  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  several  years  of  doubt  and  turmoil  in  a 
personal  as  well  as  in  a  business  sense.  Try 
not  to  be  quite  so  moody.  Your  philosophy 
is  wrong.  You  grope  and  probe  too  much. 
There  is  no  answer  to  life.  Just  take  it  as 
it  comes.  Be  happy  that  it  does  come — 
that  things  are  happening  to  you.  Your 
two  friends  will  remain  staunch  and  will 
care  for  all  your  requirements,  mental  or 
spiritual.  Use  your  own  judgment  in  your 
vehicles.  You  know  best — both  capabilities 
and  limitations.  And— I  kiss  your  hand, 
Madame. 

Congratulations  on  your  marriage,  Mrs. 
Pratza.  Now  that  you  and  Nick  have  went 
and  gone  and  done  it,  why  don't  you  both 
quit  and  settle  down  to  raising  oranges  or 
something.  Yes,  you  can  both  make  pictures 
during  1930,  but  after  all,  why  bother?  Sue, 
here,  has  had  her  taste  of  film  fame,  and 
so  have  you,  Nick.  Take  my  advice,  and  God 
bless  you,  children. 

COME,  come,  don't  hit  that  microphone 
with  your  cane,  Mr.  Chaplin.  If  you 
don't  like  the  talkies,  others  do.  And  fifty 
million  film  fans  can't  be  wrong.  Not  at 
the  box-office,  anyway.  So  put  that  in  your 
ledger  and  add  it  up.  You  won't  make  an- 
other picture  in  1930,  Charlie.  You  should, 
of  course,  but  that's  up  to  you.  You  don't 
have  to,  unless  you  feel  you  owe  the  public 
more  of  the  pleasure  you  alone  can  give  in 
return  for  the  favors  it  has  lavished  on  you. 

During  1930  you'll  continue  to  fool 
around  being  the  artist-philosopher,  making 
visiting  princes  and  maharajahs  laugh,  and 
wasting  your  valuable  life  as  you  are  ac- 
customed to  doing  recently.  The  crystal 
says  you  won't  make  a  talkie  until  1932. 
That  is,  you  won't  speak,  although  others 
will.  By  that  time,  though,  you'll  be  con- 
vinced. And  it  won't  be  too  late.  It  will 
never  be  too  late  for  you. 

YOU'LL  have  a  serious  romance  in  1930. 
One  that  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  fret  about  besides  pictures.  In 
1931  there's  a  marriage  in  the  air — be  brave, 
Charlie,  be  brave — and  it  will  be  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  romance  begun  this  year. 
Step  right  in  here,  you  rough-riding  galoots. 


[Continued  from  page  26} 

Sit  down,  Ken.  How  are  you,  Hoot,  my  boy. 
Lupe  okeh,  Gary?  Gather  around,  ail  the 
rest  of  you.  It  will  be  a  great  year  for  you 
ridin'  Romeos.  No  more  shoot-it-in-Grif- 
fith-Park  pictures  for  you  boys.  From  now 
on  big  money  movies  like  Tf)e  Virginian, 
and  OU  Arizona.  You  boys  have  given 
the  customers  too  many  thrills  to  .be  rele- 
gated to  the  quickies.  1930  will  see  a 
renaissance  of  outdoor  dramas  more  color- 
ful and  spectacular  than  anything  in  the 
past.  How  would  you  like  to  do  an  Indian 
picture,  Gary?  You  and  Richard  Dix  are 
about  the  only  ones  who  can  really  look 
the  part.  And  there'll  be  one  apiece  for 
you  this  year.  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
tell  you  about  your  personal  affairs  —  at 
least  not  all  together  this  way.  Now  if 
you'll  kindly  take  those  lariats  off  my  neck 
and  let  me  finish  my  prognosticating  I'll 
meet  you  down  at  the  old  Cottonwood  tree 
at  sunset  and  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
hanging.  It's  wedding  bells  for  you,  Hoot 
— her  initials  are  S.  E. 

THAT'S  okeh  there,  doorman,  we  draw 
no  distinctions  here.  Let  that  cullud 
gemman  in.  He  has  a  future  too.  Right 
this  way.  Well,  well,  you  certainly  fooled 
me  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Jolson.  I  thought  at 
first  that  you  were  Stepin  Fetchit  or  Moran 
and  Mack.  If  it's  any  consolation  to  you, 
Al,  you'll  black  up  less  in  1930  than  ever 
before  in  your  career  as  an  entertainer. 
It'll  be  a  good  thing,  too,  because  you 
wouldn't  want  that  Sonny  Boy  who  is  com- 
ing this  year  to  be  scared  of  his  mam — I 
mean  his  daddy. 

That  concert  tour  you're  planning — it's 
going  to  be  a  great  success.  But  get  the 
round-the-world  journey  in  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  don't,  something  will  inter- 
fere with  it.  And  another  thing,  Al.  Keep 
away  from  those  bang-tails.  You  never 
made  money  at  the  track,  and  never  will. 

WHO'S  next?  You're  a  nice-looking 
couple.  Let's  see  if  I  can  identify 
you;  something  scriptural  suggests  itself — 
is  it  Jonah?  No,  of  course  not.  And  cer- 
tainly it  isn't  the  whale.  I  have  it — Daniels 
and  her  Lyon.  The  future  is  a  bit  clouded, 
Ben,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  But 
for  you,  Bebe,  1930  will  pave  the  way  for 
another  year  which  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful you  have  had  upon  the  screen.  As 
for  your  personal  affairs — I'm  afraid  that 
marriage  won't  occur.  No  sign  of  it  in 
1930,  anyway.  Neither  of  you  are  very  sure 
of  yourselves,  are  you?  It  began  as  kind  of 
fun,  and  then  you  both  found  yourselves 
getting  serious.  That's  the  trouble,  you  got 
too  serious.  When  love  gets  serious  it  loses 
its  charm.  You  both  should  know  that  by 
this  time.  Remember  it  when  the  new  ro- 
mance comes  along  for  both  of  you.  And 
I  hope  to  be  at  your  weddings. 

I THOUGHT  your  future  was  assured, 
Mrs.  Thalberg — or  do  you  prefer  to  be 
Norma  Shearer  still?  But  now  that  I  per- 
ceive your  aura  there  is  some  difficulty,  isn't 
there?  1930  won't  be  such  a  very  splendid 
year  for  you.  Norma.  Those  changes  you 
half   expect   are   going   to   come,   and  I 


wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  were  right  in 
your  decision  to  seek  your  future  elsewhere. 
Either  that,  or  you  must  alter  your  attitude 
toward  others.  And  that  would  be  difficult 
for  one  of  your  character.  The  new  con- 
nection you  contemplate  will  prove  advan- 
tageous because  of  your  own  efforts.  But  it 
won't  m.aterialize  in  1930.  The  year  for 
you  is  merely  one  of  planning.  If  you 
work  the  plan  as  well  as  you  plan  the  work, 
the  reward  will  come  later.  No  need  to 
worry  regarding  domestic  problems,  though, 
because  there  aren't  any.  And  there  won't 
be  in  1930 — not  even  little  ones.  Those, 
too,  will  come  later.  'Bye,  Norma,  and  my 
best  to  the  Little  Napoleon. 

ALL  you  kids,  there — I  haven't  time  to  see 
^  you  individually  today.  You  with 
the  grin — Jack  Oakie's  the  name,  isn't  it? 
Well  Jack,  1930  sees  you  right  on  top  of 
the  heap.  The  babies  are  crying  for  you 
now.  Just  keep  on  the  way  you're  going 
and  remember  director  Wesley  Ruggles  in 
your  prayers  every  night.  Don't  forget  he 
gave  you  the  break.  And  you,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, you've  got  them  talking  about  you. 
In  1930  you'll  be  running  right  along  with 
Maurice  Chevalier  in  popularity.  Oh,  Miss 
Loff,  don't  run  away.  It  will  be  a  nice  year 
for  you,  too,  Jeanette.  You're  more  inter- 
ested in  romances  at  the  moment,  aren't  you? 
Well,  the  present  one  will  develop  nicely 
during  1930,  and  I  should  say  about  the 
middle  of  1931 — possibly  a  little  later — 
you'll  say  another  matrimonial  "yes."  And 
Jean  Arthur,  you're  sitting  pretty  too.  Big 
strides  during  1930,  new  contract,  more 
money,  everything  hotsy-totsy.  Dorothy  Lee, 
do  what  Fred  Waring  tells  you,  and  you'll 
step  into  the  spot  Janet  Gaynor  is  getting 
ready  to  quit.  This  year  will  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  your  triumphs  in  1931.  Be  pa- 
tient. Stardom  for  you,  Mary  Nolan,  in 
1930.  Be  yourself  and  you'll  go  far.  Per- 
haps to  that  place  in  the  public's  heart  which 
Dolores  Costello  will  vacate  this  .  year  lo 
preside  over  a  Barrymore  menage. 

AS  FOR  the  rest  of  you  youngsters,  1930 
^spells  back  home  for  you,  most  of 
you.  There'll  be  a  few  new  faces,  and  some 
of  yours  will  be  included.  But  not  many. 
And  the  mortality  among  you  old-timers  will 
be  great  in  1930.  The  only  one  really  sec- 
ure is  Louise  Fazenda.  She'll  be  secure  in 
1940,  too.  About  half  of  you  four  hundred 
directors  had  better  be  looking  around,  as 
well.  Times  change,  the  screen  changes — 
but  you  never  do.  For  many  of  you  1930 
is  the  end. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you'll 
step  along  to  the  right  you'll  witness  the 
most  stupendous  entertainment  offered  un- 
der one  top  since  the  dawn  of  history,  the 
new  talking  screen — singing,  dancing  screen, 
with  color  and  three  dimensions,  a  bigger 
and  better  screen  for  1930.  And  television 
just  around  the  corner  of  time.  And  on 
your  way  out  Mme.  Zyra  will  offer  you  at 
ten  cents  the  copy  a  treatise  on  How  to 
Get  the  Golden  Eggs  Without  Killing  the 
Goose — something  you  all  may  well  read. 
(Oh,  Min,  whereinell  are  them  treatises!) 
I  thank  you,  one  and  all. 
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alf  a  Million  People 

hMc  Uarned  music  this  ea^  way 


You,  too.  Can  Learn  to 
Play  Your  Favorite  Instrument 
Without  a  Teacher 


YHS,  over  half  a  million  delighted 
men   and   wom.en   all   over  the 
world  have  learned   music  this 
cjuiclc,  easy  way. 

Half  a  million — 500,000 — what  a 
gigantic  orchestra  they  would  make! 
Some  are  playing  on  the  stage,  others 
in  orchestras,  and  many  thousands  are 
daily  enjoying  the  pleasure  and  popular- 
ity of  being  able  to  play  some  instrument. 

Surely  this  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  neu\  modern  method  per- 
feaed  by  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music! 
And  what  these  people  have  done,  YOU 
too,  can  do! 

Many  of  this  half  million  didn't  know 
one  note  from  another — -others  had  never 
touched  an  instrument — 
yet  in  half  the  usual  time 
they  learned  to  play  their 
favorite  instrument. 
Best  of  all,  they  found 
learning  music  amazing- 
ly easy.  No  monotonous 
hours  of  exercises — no 
tedious  scales — no  ex- 
pensive teachers.  This 
simplified  method  made 
learning  music  as  easy 
as  A-B-C! 

It  is  like  a  fascinating 
game.  From  the  very 
start  you  are  playing 
real  tunes  perfectly  by 
note.  You  simply  can  t 
go  wrong,  for  every  step,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  right  before  your  eyes  in 
print  and  picture.  First  you  are  told 
how  to  do  a  thing,  then  a  picture  shou'.r 
you  how,  then  you  do  it  yourself  and 


What  Instrument 
For  You? 


Piano 

Organ 

Ukulele 

Cornet 

Trombone 

Piccolo 

Guitar 


Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian   and  German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech  Culture 
Harmony    and  Composition 
Drums  and  Traps 
Automatic  Finger  Control 
Banio  (Plectrum,. 
5-String  or  Tenor) 


hear  it.  And  almost  before  you  know  it, 
you  are  playing  your  favorite  pieces — 
jazz,  ballads,  classics.  No  private  teach- 
er could  make  it  clearer.  Little  theory 
— plenty  of  accomplishment.  That's  why 
students  of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music 
get  ahead  tirice  as  fast — three  times  as 
fast  as  those  who  study  old-fashioned 
plodding  methods. 

You  don't  need  any  special  "talent." 
Many  of  the  half  million  who  have  al- 
ready become  accomplished  players 
never  dreamed  they  possessed  musical 
ability.  They  only  wanted  to  play  some 
instrument  —  ju.st  like  you  —  and  they 
found  they  could  quickly  learn  how  this 
easy  way.  Just  a  little  of  your  spare  time 
each  day  is  needed — 
and  you  enjoy  every 
minute  of  it.  The  cost 
is  surprisingly  low  — 
averaging  only  a  few 
cents  a  day — and  the 
price  is  the  same  for 
whatever  instrument  you 
choose.  And  remember 
you  are  studying  right 
in  your  own  home  — 
without  paying  big  fees 
to  private  teachers. 

Don't  miss  any  more 
good  times.  Learn  now 
to  play  your  favorite 
instrument  and  surprise 
all  your  friends!  Change 
from  a  wallflower  to  the  center  of  at- 
traction. Music  is  the  best  thing  to  of- 
fer at  a  party — musicians  are  invited 
everywhere.  Enjoy  the  popularity  you 
have  been  missing.    Get  your  share  of 


Violin 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 
'Cello 


the  musician's  pleasure  and  profit!  St.irt 
Now ! 

Free  Booklet  and  Demonstration 
Lesson 

If  you  are  in  earnest  about  wanting  to 
join  the  crowd  of  entertainers  and  be  a 
"big  hit"  at  any  party — if  you  really  Jo 
want  to  play  your  favorite  instruincnr, 
to  become  a  performer  whose  services 
will  be  in  demand — fill  out  and  mail  the 
convenient  coupon  asking  for  our  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  Demonstration  Les- 
son. These  explain  our  wonderful 
method  fully  and  show  you  how  easily 
and  quickly  you  can  learn  to  play  at  lit- 
tle expense.  The  booklet  will  also  tell 
you  all  about  the  amazing  new  Automat- 
ic Finger  Control.  Instruments  are  sup- 
plied when  needed — cash  or  credit.  U. 
S.  School  of  Music,  1532  Brunswick 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1532  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  book.  "Music  Lessons 
m  Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr. 
Frank  Crane.  Free  Demonstration  Lesson,  and 
particulars  of  your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am  in- 
terested  in   the    following  course: 


Have  you  above  instrument? 


(Please  .Write  Plainly) 


City  
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Not    So  Dumb 


to  the  billiard  room,  followed  by  Forbes  and 
Van  Dyck.  Dulcy  looked  at  Angela.  "I 
think,"  she  said,  "that  you  and  Vincent 
should  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight," 

Leach  murmured,  "Angela,  my  maid  of  the 
moonbeams!"  and  grabbed  a  moonbeam  arm 
with  enthusiasm. 

"Dul-l-cy!"  came  Gordon's  agonized  tones, 
"where  are  the  billiard  balls!'" 

"The  what.''"  called  Dulcy,  going  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

"The  billiard  balls!"  Forbes  yelled,  "We 
can't  play  without  them!" 

"Look  in  the  pockets!" 

"There  are  no  pockets  in  a  billiard  table!" 
Gordon  s  voice  was,  by  this  time,  resigned  to 
catastrophe  and  plague. 

Dulcy  went  downstairs.  Gordon  and  Forbes 
were  crawling  around  under  the  table  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  lifting  the  rugs  and  peering 
under  them.  Van  Dyck  had  had  the  brilliant 
idea  that  the  balls  were  concealed  on  one  of 
the  beams,  had  drawn  himself  up  to  investi- 
gate and  had  been  charmed  with  the  splendid 
opportunities  for  chinning  himself.  He  re- 
nounced the  search  and  chinned  himself. 

1EACH  and  his  maid  of  the  moonbeams 
>weie  staring  into  each  other's  eyes.  Ro- 
mance ran  rampant  in  the  garden  and  tripped 
over  them.  "Angela,  my  wonder  girl,"  Vin- 
cent breathed,  "will  you  marry  me?  Now 
.  .  .  tomorrow  night?  Think  of  it — a  moon- 
light elopement!  Just  you  and  your  lover 
and  the  moon  .  .  ." 

"Father  would  be  wild,"  Angela  murmur- 
ed. 

"He  wouldn't  know.  But  we'd  have  to  tell 
Miss  Parker.  She'd  have  to  help  us.  Your 
mother  too,  possibly.  She'd  take  care  of  your 
father." 

Angela's  head  sank  to  his  shoulder  and 
she  dug  her  chin  into  it,  nodding. 

When  Dulcy  returned  from  the  billiard 
room  flushed  with  her  victory  of  finding  the 
billiard  balls,  she  encountered  Vincent  and 
Angela  in  search  of  her  help.  She  promised 
it  delightedly  and  assured  them  that  their 
secret  was  as  safe  with  her  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Bill  Strolled 
around  the  corner.  Dulcy  grasped  his  coat 
lapels  and  gasped,  "Willie,  Vincent  and 
Angela  are  going  to  elope.  Isn't  it  marve- 
lous? It's  a  secret,  so  don't  tell  anybody." 
Bill's  face  turned  pale  green  and  he  regarded 
Angela  with  a  strange  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"Congratulations,"  he  said 

Angela  turned  her  eyes  away  and  bit  her 
lip  sharply.  Dulcy  said:  "Willie,  you  have 
to  help.  I  broke  my  car  this  afternoon,  but 
you  can  drive  them  wherever  they  want  to 
go  in  Mr.  Forbes'  car.    Will  you?" 

"Yes,"  Bill  said  grimly,  "I'd  be  glad  to." 

In  the  billiard  room,  Forbes  had  made  a 
shot.  The  ball  rolled  halfway  up  the  table, 
stopped,  quivered,  and  scampered  back  to 
him.  He  lifted  amazed  eyes  in  Gordon's  di- 
rection. Gordon  was  directing  a  fascinated 
stare  at  the  ball.  Van  Dyck's  eyes  were 
shining.  He  said  gleefully,  "This, will  be  a 
much  better  game  than  billiards,"  and  slith- 
ered his  cue  between  his  fingers  in  anticipation. 

"I — I  guess  Dulcy  must  have  had  the  table 
moved  for  some  reason  or  other,"  Gordon 
said  miserably,   "and. when  they  put  it  back, 


[Continued  from  page  ?9] 

they  didn't  get  it  level." 

"What's  the  difference?"  Forbes  said. 
"What's  the  difference?  Let's  go  up  and  talk 
business." 

They  reached  the  upper  hall  just  as  Angela 
and  Leach  rounded  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
in  their  mad  dash  to  pack.  Dulcy  was  talking 
excitedly  to  Mrs.  Forbes.  She  jumped  and 
smiled  sweetly.  "There's  nothing  the  matter," 
"she  assured  them,  and  rushed  upstairs  after 
Angela.  Forbes  looked  at  his  wife.  He  stared 
up  at  Dulcy. 

"Where's  she  going?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Forbes  twisted  her  handkerchief  nerv- 
ously.  "Nowhere,  "  she  said,  "nowhere  at  all." 

"I  might  have  suspected  it,"  he  said. 
"Eleanor,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Submissively,  she  followed  him  into  the 
living  room.  He  said:    "Where's  Angela?" 

"  S-somewhere  around,"  Eleanor  said. 

"If  she's  gallivanting  around  with  that 
moving  picture  nincompoop,  I'm  going  to 
raise  hell,"  he  said  savagely.  "Futhermore, 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  and  ride  horse- 
back in  the  morning.  I  won't  spend  the  night 
in  this  house!  We're  going  home." 

"Oh,  Charlie!"  Mrs.  Forbes  wailed.  (How 
could  Vincent  and  Angela  elope  without  the 
car?) 

Dulcy  appeared  in  the  archway,  smiling 
innoccnilv.  "Vincent  and  Angela  were  sneak- 
ing downstairs  behind  her.  Suddenly,  Dulcy 
giggled,  overcome  with  the  humor  of  the 
situation.  Forbes  turned  sharply. 

"Miss  Parker,"  he  said,  "where's  Angela?" 

"  She  .  .  .  she's  right  here,"  Dulcy  gasped. 
'  Angela,  your  father  w-ants  you." 

Angela  and  Vincent  threw  their  wraps  on 
a  chair  in  the  hall  and  came  into  the  living 
room.  Bill  strolled  in  behind  them  and  Gor- 
don and  Van  Dyck  appeared  a  moment  later. 
Dulcy  was  wringing  mental  hands.  Some- 
how, she  had  to  get  Vincent  and  Angela  off 
for  that  perfectly  darling  elopement.  One 
of  her  brilliant  ideas  came  to  her  like  thai. 

WE'RE  going  to  play  Bafile!""  she  cried. 
"  Give  me  something  valuable  .  .  , 
quickly !"' 

"What's  Baffle?"  Bill  demanded. 
"I  hide  something  valuable,"  Dulcy  ex- 
plained, "and  then  I  give  you  a  clue  and 
you  have  to  find  the  article.  Angela  .  .  . 
your  pearls,  dear.  Splendid!"  She  raced  from 
the  room  carrying  Angela's  necklace. 

Forbes  groaned,  "  My  God,  that's  a  valu- 
able string  of  pearls!" 

Dulcy  ran  to  her  boudoir,  dropped  the 
necklace  into  an  open  hatbox  in  the  closet, 
pulled  a  few  ostrich  feathers  from  one  of 
hei  negligee's  and  dropped  one  on  the  floor 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  closet.  She  drop- 
ped another  outside  the  door  of  her  room, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  another 
halfway  down.  On  the  staircase,  she  en- 
countered Perkins,  the  butler,  who  was  carry- 
ing a  dress  on  a  hanger.  She  said  hoarsely, 
"Shh  .  .  ."  and  gave  him  a  mysterious  look. 
He  was  properly  mystified,  but  proceeded 
with  the  dress.  When  he  reached  the  closet 
to  hang  the  dress  up,  he  looked  down  and 
spied  the  pearls.  His  eyes  bulged.  He  hesita- 
ted, looked  behind  him  and  finally  pocketed 
the  necklace. 
Dulcy  choose  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  detective 


and  presented  him  with  the  last  feather.  Re- 
luctantly, Forbes  started  out  to  solve  the  great 
mystery  of  the  stolen  pearls. 

Angela  and  Vincent  were  shoved  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  the  diabolical  Bill,  and  Dulcy 
followed  Forbes.  She  found  him  sitting  in 
the  upper  hall,  his  face  a  study  in  despair 
and  irritation.  After  chiding  him  for  being 
a  rotten  detective,  Dulcy  led  him  to  the  closet 
to  point  out  the  pearls.  "They  were  there," 
she  gasped.  "Let  me  see  .  .  .  Perkins  ...  I 
met  Perkins  on  the  stairs  ...  my  dress  .  ,  . 
oh,  heavens,  he's  an  ex-convict!  Mr.  Forbes, 
he's  an  ex-convict !" 

Forbes  groaned  and  started  downstairs  yell- 
ing for  someone  to  get  Perkins.  There  was 
the  so.und  of  an  automobile  starting.  Upon 
investigation,  it  proved  to  be  Perkins  depart- 
ing in  an  old  Ford.  Forbes  howled  for  some- 
body to  get  his  car  and  rushed  out  to  the 
driveway.  At  that  moment,  his  car,  driven  by 
Bill,  swept  by  him,  missing  his  coat-tail  by  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  He  heard  Dulcy  ciy 
jubilantly,  "They're  off!" 
Who's  off?"  he  shouted. 

"It  s  Vincent  and  Angela,"  Dulcy  said  hap- 
pily. "They've  just  eloped." 

THE  scene  which  followed  was  p.unful 
and  protracted.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Forbes  regret  the  addition  of  a  braying  jack- 
ass to  the  family,  but  fully  as  heartily  did  he 
deplore  the  fact  that,  with  no  means  of  es- 
cape, he  was  forced  to  remain  in  that  hor- 
rible house  overnight.  He  informed  Gordon 
stiffly  that  he  disliked  his  methods  and  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  get  on  in  business 
together.  After  delivering  himself  on  his 
spleen,  he  retired  to  his  room.  Mrs.  Forbes 
followed  with  distress  occupying  the  larger 
part  of  her  face. 

Gordon  looked  at  Dulcy.  Dulcy's  chin  was 
quivering  rapidly.  She  tried  to  speak.  Gordon 
said  furiously,  "Don't  ever  speak  to  nie 
again!"  and  rushed  to  the  kitchen  to  com- 
fort himself  with  a  drink. 

Dulcy's  sobs  broke  into  action.  Van  Dyck 
cajled  to  her  from  the  other  room  and  she 
went  in  to  him.  She  told  him  the  whole 
story.  Van  Dyck  considered  it  for  awhile 
and  then  said,  "Miss  Parker,  I  like  your 
fiancee  very  much.  I  think — yes,  I  think  I 
shall  back  him.  Together,  we  will  beat  Mr. 
Forbes  at  his  own  game.  Tell  him  that  the 
moment  he  says  the  word,  I'll  put  up  my 
check  for  any  amount." 

DULCY  flew  to  the  kitchen  and  broke  the 
news.  "Schuyler  Van  Dyck  for  a 
partner!"  Gordon  murmured  deliriously.  His 
face  set  in  grim  lines.  His  chest  expanded. 
"And  now,  Mr.  Forbes,"  he  said  grandly, 
"you  will  hear  a  thing  or  two  frorn  me!" 

He  called  through  Mr,  Forbes'  door  that 
Van  Dyck  was  going  to  back  him  and  that 
he,  Gordon,  was  going  to  lick  the  shirt  off 
Mr.  Forbes  in  the  business  world. 

While  he  and  Dulcy  were  congratulating 
themselves  in  the  living  room,  the  doorbell 
rang.  It  opened  to  admit  a  man  of  middle 
age,  well-groomed  and  with  an  air  of  big 
business  about  him.  He  said,  "Pardon  me. 
Miss  Parker.  My  name  is  Blair  Patterson." 
"Blair  Patterson,  the  attorney?"  Gordon 
{Continued  on  page  93} 
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for  Crime  Out  Loud 

{Continued  from  page  63] 
career    m    this    thrilling    mystery  picture. 

N  The  Argyle  Case  one  entire  scene  "was 
enacted  in  total  darkness,  a  situation  new 
to  motion  pictures.  The  drama  progressed 
through  the  medium  of  sound  alone  and  the 
audience  felt  no  sense  of  inadequacy. 

Conversation  in  mystery  stories  is  the 
means  of  making  the  plot  move  along  swift- 
ly. A  mystery  depends,  so  often,  on  condi- 
tions arising  before  the  story  itself  opened, 
while  its  denouement,  if  told  in  printed  sub- 
titles, is  apt  to  be  lengthy  and  monotonous, 
with  a  flavor  of  the  anti-climax.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  talkies,  as  much  as  a  thousand 
feet  of  explanatory  material  can  sometimes  be 
eliminated  by  one  brief  conversation.  So 
the  story  clips  along  at  a  breath-taking  rate, 
suspense  mounting  on  suspense,  chill  upon 
chill,  without  extraneous  distractions. 

The  screen  mystery  is,  in  this  particular, 
an  improvement  on  even  the  stage,  for  the 
rest  between  acts  permits  of  an  emotional 
let-down  that  destroys  the  sustained  effect 
possible  in  the  talking  picture.  Talkies  have 
combined  all  the  equipment  of  the  stage  with 
the  greater  scope  of  the  camera.  A  ghost 
seen  on  the  stage  is  a  very  substantial  human 
affair,  garbed  in  floating  draperies  or  a  good, 
old-fashioned  sheet.  A  ghost  on  the  screen 
may  be  a  transparent  shape,  a  disembodied 
arm,  or  a  human  being  capable  of  changing 
his  entire  appearance  before  your  very  eyes. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  weird  effects,  both 
visual  and  audible,  of  which  the  talkie  mys- 
tery is  capable.  Because  in  every  film  of  this 
tvpe  healthy  screams  are  heard,  Hollywood 
ni^  dubbed  murder  mysteries  "the  shriekies." 

\EHIND  Thai  Curtain,  Masquerade. 
The  Thirteenth  Chair,  The  Mysterious 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  The  Drake  Case,  Tonight  at 
Twelve  (in  which  Madge  Bellamy  makes 
her  reappearance  on  the  screen  after  months 
of  inactivity  following  her  disagreement  with 
Fox),  The  Hole  in  the  Wall — these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  mystery  melodramas  that  have 
been  brought  to  the  talkies. 

Paramount,  convinced  that  murder  mys- 
teries are  not  a  fad,  but  a  substantial  field  of 
entertainment,  has  brought — and  is  planning 
to  bring  more  of  the  inimitable  Conan  Doyle 
stories  to  the  screen.  The  Return  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  was  the  first  and  it  was  declared 
splendid  entertainment. 

N  TRANSLATING  the  murder  mystery  to 
the  screen,  the  studios  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  experienced  actors.  William  Pow- 
ell, Warner  Oland,  Lois  Moran,  Doris  Hill, 
Warner  Baxter,  and  others  of  established  re- 
putation create  characterizations  of  genuine 
merit,  not  only  through  the  medium  of  un- 
derstanding pantomime,  but  because  they  can 
convey  the  subtleties  of  mystery  through 
their  trained  voices.  Lionel  Barrymore,  res- 
ponsible for  some  of  M-(^-M's  most  success- 
ful pictures  duting  the  last  few  months, 
directed  The  Unholy  Night. 

No  longer  is  the  murder  story  a  stop-gap 
between  more  important  productions.  It  is 
able  to  put  up  a  man-sized  vote  for  itself 
for  h  has  come  of  age  in  the  talkies. 


MODERN  ART 
PAYS  BIG  MONEY 


I  he  amazing  demand  for 
art  work  of  all  kinds  is  creating 
hundreds  of  big-pay  opportunities 
every  year.  Trained  artists  are 
needed.  This  is  the  Age  of  Color 
...  of  Design  ...  of  Art  in  every- 
thing. Manufacturers,  decorators, 
publishers  ...  all  are  seeking  men 
and  women  with  art  training. 

Through  the  Federal  School  of 
Illustrating  many  who  drudged  at 
small  pay  have  found  fascinating 
careers  . ,  .  large  incomes.  Hun- 
dreds of  Federal  students  ore  now 
earning  from  $2500  to  $6000  a 
year  .  .  .  many  even  more. 

You  can  learn  at  home  ...  in 
your  spore  time  .  .  .  the  Federal 
way.  Earn  while  you  learn  .  .  .  most 
of  our  students  do.  The  Federal 
Course  is  for  practical  artists  who 
MUST  moke  good.  It  aims  at  dollars 
and  cents  profit  for  every  student. 

More  than  fifty  famous  artists 
.  .  .  masters  of  modern  art .  .  .  con- 
tribute exclusive  lessons  and  draw- 
ings to  the  Federal  Course.  They 
tell  you  how  they  create  new  .  .  . 
striking  .  .  .  clever  ...  art  work. 
They  give  you  their  technical  tricks 
in  illustrating,  cartooning,  lettering, 
designing,  etc. 

Test  Your  Talent  Free 

Send  for  our  Free  Vocational 
Test  Chart.  It's  simple  to  fill  out. 
Our  artists  judge  it  for  you  and 
give  you  a  definite  guide  to  your 
probable  talent  and  earning  power 
in  art.  We  will  also  send  you, 
without  charge,  "A  Road  To  Bigger 
Things,"  giving  names  of  the  famous 
Federal  instructors  .  .  .  showing 
where  the  big  money  in  art  is  .  .  . 
what  others  ore  making.  Get  this 
Book  and  theTest  Chart.  Write  now. 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  of  ILLUSTRATING 

2490TFEDERAL    SCHOOLS    BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Federal  School  of  Illustrating 

2490T  Federal  Schools  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  free  book,  "A  Road  To  Bigger  Things,"  and  Standard  Art  TesK 
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have  to  tell  the  folks.  My  picture  was  in 
the  Sunday  paper  and  father  saw  it  before 
he  saw  us.  People  began  calling  on  the 
phone  and  congratulating  him.  He — well, 
he  forgot  to  scold  us! 

IN  THE  meantime,  I  met  Jack  Kirkland. 
He  was  a  newspaper  man  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  I  couldn't  have  been  interested 
in  anyone  without  a  sense  of  humor.  In 
addition,  he  was  kind  and  patient  and— well, 
we  were  married.  We  lived  in  Pomander 
Walk,  that  romantic  little  lane  crowded  be- 
tween big  buildings  at  Ninety-sixth  and 
Broadway.    It  seemed  just  like  heaven. 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  had  a 
thousand  dollars  saved  between  us.  We 
were  so  excited  that  we  decided  to  go  to 
Europe!  We  would  live  in  a  garret  and 
eat  in  those  tiny  restaurants  we  had  read 
about,  where  they  had  horse  meat  which 
tasted  like  venison,  and  wine— all  for  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  a  plate. 

"Jack  went  as  the  press  agent  for  Tom 
Mix,  so  we  lived  at  the  Ritz  instead  of  a 
garret — until  Tom  went  home.  But  we 
really  got  more  kick  out  of  the  garret. 

'E  HUNG  around  with  poets  and 
novelists  and  newspaper  folks.  Oh, 
it  was  glorious.  I  wouldn't  exchange  that 
trip  for  anything  in  the  world." 

Her  eyes  brooded.  I  kept  quiet.  If  I 
didn't  interrupt  her  with  a  lot  of  questions, 
maybe  she'd  finish  the  stoi7  just  as  she  was 
so  evidently  reliving  it  in  her  imagination. 

"We  landed  back  in  New  York  just  in 
time  to  give  Patricia  an  American  birthright, 
.^nd  in  a  few  months  I  was  back  on  Broad- 
way.    But  Jack  wanted  to  try  the  movies. 


We  had  just  enough  money  this  time  to  get 
to  Hollywood. 

"Now,  by  all  rights,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  walked  the  streets  of  Hollywood  look- 
ing for  a  job."  She  smiled.  "Well,  I  did 
pound  plenty  of  pavements  but  it  wasn't  at 
the  beginning.  My  first  day  out  I  secured  a 
part  with  Nancy  Weltord  in  Nancy.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  a  week  for  a  beginning. 

"I  was  so  proud.  Almost  conceited.  But 
pride  always  comes  before  a  tumble.  And 
my  tumble  was  a  hard  one,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  walked  the  streets  for  weeks  before  I  sec- 
ured a  second  engagement.  It  was  terrible. 
My  movie  tests  proved  my  face  was  too 
round.  Everybody  said,  'Isn't  it  too  bad 
that  Nancy's  face  is  too  round.'  She  seems 
to  have  something !' 

EVEN  after  I  had  won  the  lead  in  Chica- 
go and  it  had  been  a  success,  the  movie 
verdict  was  the  same.  In  those  days  they 
demanded  that  a  girl  have  a  certain  kind  of 
looks.  Ability  didn't  count  as  much  as  beau- 
ty. Since  the  talkies,  it's  different.  It's 
acting  and  talking  and  not  just  noses  and 
pouts  which  are  important. 

"But,  again,  I  was  used  to  competing  with 
sisters  who  were  prettier  than  I.  I  didn't  let 
myself  get  discouraged.  I  just  knew  that  if 
I  kept  at  it  long  enough,  something  was 
bound  to  happen. 

"1  had  a  luncheon  date  with  a  friend  in 
the  Paramount  scenario  department.  I  was 
to  meet  her  in  the  foyer.  She  was  in  con- 
ference when  I  arrived.  I  waited  and  wait- 
ed and  waited.  Several  times  I  started  to 
leave.  But  I  waited.  You  see,  with  all  my 
Irish  impetuosity,  I  was  used  to  waiting. 
"And  that  waiting  was  one  of  the  luckiest 


Nancy  listens  to  a  play-back  of 
her  voice  to  see  if  the  ol'  davil 
mixer    has    done    right    by  it. 

breaks  in  my  whole  career.  Perhaps  the 
very  luckiest.  Anne  Nichols  walked  into  the 
lobby.  She  had  been  looking  at  tests  for 
days  in  search  of  Rosemary.  She  couldn't 
find  the  right  person.  She  saw  me  sitting 
there  with  my  round  face,  my  red  hair. 
She  turned  to  an  official,  "Please  find  out  who 
that  girl  is.  Professional  or  aot,  she  is 
Rosemary.' 

After  that  lucky  break  I  worked  hard  and 
— well,  I  guess  you  know  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

'ELL,  that's  Nancy  Carroll !  Every- 
thing she  has  said  is  just  the  way 
she  really  feels.  There  may  be  some  people 
who  think  she's  high-hat  and  unmanageable. 
But  those  people  simply  don't  really  know 
her.  She's  as  good-natured  as  anybody 
could  be,  when  you  understand  her.  You 
see,  I  know,  because  I  understand  her — well, 
better  than  anyone  else  ever  will,  I  guess ! 


An  M.  A.  with  S.  A. 


hair  with  cornstarch.  To  further  add  the  il- 
lusion of  age,  he  tottered  across  the  stage 
with  a  halting  gait.     But  this  caused  the 


Edmund  Lowe  is  the  sort  of  fel- 
low who  can  say  sweet  things  to 
a  girl  and  look  as  though  he 
really  meant  every  one  of  them. 


[Continued  from  page  35] 

powdered  starch  to  sift  down  onto  his 
shoulders,  making  him  appear  less  like  an 
old  man  than  an  advertisement  for  a  dandruff 
remover.    The  audience  howled. 

FROM  stock  Eddie  went  on  the  road, 
finally  landing  in  New  York.  Mean- 
while, motion  picture  companies  were 
making  vast  inroads  on  stage  talent.  Hol- 
lywood beckoned  Lowe. 

He  played  youthful  heroes  around  the  Fox 
studios  for  several  years.  His  heroes  were 
the  too-good-to-be-true  kind  who  fought  ten 
villains  at  once  or  held  off  ruffian  armies 
until  the  Marines  arrived. 

THESE  years  of  "fair-haired  heroes"  were 
enough.  They  were  casting  What  Price 
Glory  when  Lowe,  sick  of  being  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues,  went  into  the  front  office, 
set  his  jaw  and  demanded,  "How  aBout  a 
chance  fo'r  a  little  real  acting?  What  about 
me  for  What  Price  Glory?" 

The  company's  high  officials  turned 
apoplectic  with  amazement.  They  glared  at 
Edmund  and  said:  "These  guys  in  What 
Price  Glory  are  tough.  You  ain't  tough." 


Lowe  moistened  his  lips,  pulled  down  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  clenched  his  teeth  and 
spat  out  of  the  window.  "The  hell  I  ain't," 
he  roared.  So  they  told  him  to  get  ready 
for  a  test.  By  the  time  the  test  was  over, 
Lowe  was  so  tough  he  was  ready  to  sprinkle 
salt  on  a  plate  of  spikes  and  enjoy  a  meal. 

THAT  part  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
career.     From  that  characterization  on, 
he  began  making  screen  history. 

His  latest  picture  is  This  Thing  Called 
Love,  which  he  made  for  Pathe.  His  next 
will  be  an  adaptation  of  the  novel  Louis 
Beretti,  which  will  be  made  by  Fox. 

OFF  the  screen  Lowe  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  intelligent  gentleman  in 
Hollywood.  He  is  the  sort  of  chap  who 
would  say  to  the  girl  he  happened  to  be 
dancing  with,  "That's  a  lovely  gown  you  have 
on  tonight.  You  are  beautiful !" — and  look 
as  though  he  meant  it.  And  he's  the  sort 
of  chap  who,  when  you  returned  from  eigh- 
teen holes  of  golf,  would  murmur  "Scotch  or 
Rye"  and  look  as  though  he  meant  that,  too, 
even  if  there  is  precious  little  Rye  around. 
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A.  White 


^^Continued  from  page  47} 

has  good-looking  legs,  wears  short  skirts  and 
no  stockings  which  permits  a  generous  eye- 
ful. Her  hands  aren't  pretty  because  she 
wears  her  nails  too  long.  She  is  seldom 
without  a  cigarette,  which  she  puffs  nervous- 
ly. She  doesn't  drink  and  she  goes  to  bed 
early.  She  takes  her  T\ork  very  serious!;-, 
and  her  idea  of  a  big  night  is  to  dance  a 
while  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  with  the  of- 
ficer of  the  day,  so  to  speak.  By  nature  she 
is  frank,  and  when  she  tries  to  lie  she  makes 
a  botch  of  it.  She  doesn't  shirk  facing  a 
disagreeable  issue. 

THE  first  part  of  her  stardom  she  was 

 receiving  $500  weekly.     She  kicked 

and  kicked  for  an  increase.  She  said  she 
was  worth  $1500.  And,  at  last,  she  got  it. 
She  hasn't  yet  been  given  the  break  her  box- 
office  popularity  deserves.  Neither  her 
vehicles  nor  her  directors  have  aided  her. 
Her  sole  indebtedness  is  to  A.  White. 

When  not  serious  she  has — with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Marie  Prevost — the  shrillest, 
most  contagious  giggle  in  the  Coast  city.  To 
hear  it  in  a  throng  of  thousands  is  to  say 
"Tl-fre's  A.  White"  without  glancing  around. 
She  has  a  portable  phonograph  in  her  room 
and  indulges  in  impromptu  dance  steps.  She 
is  fond  of  dogs,  and  the  current  boy-friend 
finds  one  of  his  duties  is  to  walk  the  current 
canine. 

Her  life  is  quite  happy  in  the  sense  that 
pleasure  is  the  absence  of  pain.  What- 
ever ecstatic  moments  she  may  miss,  she  is 
laying  a  foundation  for  solid  comfort  in 
later  years.  There  will  be  plenty  of  dollars 
with  which  to  shoo  the  wolf  away  from  the 
door  of  A.  White.  Her  particular  public 
will  always  love  her.  Her  fans  sense  that 
she  is  one  of  them.    More  power  to  her! 

Bad  Bill  — Good  Scout 

[Continued  from  page  71] 

roles  of  double-dyed  villainy,  the  distinction 
and  charm  of  his  voice  have  won  him  the 
highest  rungs  of  the  movie  ladder.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  with 
stardom  he  will  desert  the  characterized  roles 
which  have  won  him  fame.  Simply,  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  more  like 
a  human  being  and  less  like  an  overdrawn 
bad-man. 

TRAVEL  is  Bill's  main  wish  for  money. 
That,  and  security.  A  man  of  frugal 
tastes  and  modest  desires,  he  is  banking  his 
present  fat  cheques  against  the  lean  days 
which  seem  to  be  the  eventual  fate  of  all  the 
people  of  pantomime. 

The  sunset  of  Bill  Powell's  dramatic  life, 
however,  is  apt  to  coincide  with  that  of  his 
physical.  There  is  no  member  of  the  pro- 
fession to  whom  his  work  means  more — 
a  fact  which  may,  with  the  chances  com- 
ing to  him,  raise  his  name  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  in  all  the  theatrical  firmament. 

But  high  as  his  passion  for  work  may 
lift  him,  I  believe  that  this  delightful  good- 
bad  man  will  continue  to  wear  the  same 
size  hat.  He  is  refreshingly  free  of  that 
odd  egotism  which  affects  lesser  artists  and 
lesser  men  .  .  .  may  his  tribe  increase! 


Why  Good  Dancers 
Are  Vopular  f\ 


VERYONE  v/ants  to  dance  with  the  person  who  knows 
^  the  smart  new  steps  I  Through  my  new  method  you  can 
learn  the  latest,  most  popular  steps  in  one  evening — without 
music,  partner,  teacher.  Simple  as  taking  one  step  after 
another. 

Thorough — takes  you  from  the  very  beginning  to  this 
season's  newest  dances  and  all  their  variations.  Would  cost 
you  $24.00  if  taken  at  Studio.  Practice  in  your  spare  time 
— surprise  your  friends — with  your  new-found  popularity. 

Regular  $5.00  Course  NOW  ONLY  $1.98 
FIVE  DAYS  FREE 

No  matter  if  you've  never  been  on  a  dance  floor  in  your 
life — you  can  become  a  brilliant,  finished  dancer,  sought 
after,  always  sure  of  a  good  time  wherever  you 
go — or  yovi  don't  have  to  pay  one  cent.  To  prove 
it,  I'll  send  you  my  dancing  course  without  one 
penny  in  advance.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  and  the  regular  $5.00  course  will  be  sent 
you  immediately.  When  it  arrives  give  the 
postman  only  $1.98  (plus  few  cents  delivery 
charges  as  a  sign  of  good  faith.  Then  try  the 
course  for  five  days— money  back  promptly  if 
not  delighted.  Don't  delay — you  owe  it  to  your 
self  to  mail  the  coupon  NOW,  while  you're  think- 
ing about  it ! 

ARTHUR  MURRAY,  STUDIO  »7 
7  East  4Jrd  Street      :      :      :      New  York 


Arthur  Murray,  Studio  974,  7  East  43rd  Street.  Ne*  York 

To  prove  that  1  can  learn  to  tlance  at  homo,  you  niuy 
send  ine  your  tauious  $5.00  course  for  only  $1.98  C.  O.  D. 
I  unJerstand  that  If  not  dellglited  I  may  return  the  course 
within  G  days  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name 
Address 


City  

Xote:  If  jrit  to  be  out  when  postman  calls,  send  $2.00 
with  ci.upon  iiml  save  C.  O   D.  postage. 


TRAIN 
FOR 


AVI^VTION 


AT 
HOME 


Lt.  Walter  Hinton's  famous  hnnie-^tudy  "Rround  couvse" 
in  Aviation  gives  you  the  teclmioal  knowledge  that  em- 
ployers demand.  Hinton  also  maintains  an  active  em- 
ployment department  which  is  helping  his  graduates  get 
gooil  jobs.  If  you  want  to  take  up  ilying,  he  arranges 
specially  reduced  rates  for  you  at  an  accredited  flving 
school.  Your  name  and  aiidress  on  a  post  card  will  bring 
you  his  message  to  wide-awake  men — a  big  free  hook 
called  "Wings  of  Opportunity."  Address  Lt.  Walter 
Hinton,  President. 


Dept.  356»T 

Aviation  Institute  of  U.S.A. 

1115  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


'THE  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESJ 
Accountants  command  bigr  income. 
Thousands  needed.   About  9,000 
Certified    Public  Accountants  in 
U.  S.  Many  earn  $5,000  to  $20  'JOO. 
We  traiii  you  thoroughly  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations or  ex«"?uti-"e  account- 
ing positions.  PrevioLj  bookkeep- 
ing knowledge  unnecessary-  v;e 
t-repare  you  f.-om  ground  up. 
Our  training  is  supervised  by  * 
Wm.    B.   Castenholz,   A.  M.. 
C.  P.  A.,  assisted  by  staff  of  C.P.A.'s.  This  boo)<  _ 
Low  cost  —  easy  terms.   Write  now  COCCf 
for  valuable  64-page  book  free.  * 
LaSall*  Extansien  Univarsity,  Oopt.  2370  -M 


New 


girdle 


reduces  waist  and  hips 


— Often  Two  to  Four  Inches  in  TEN  DAYS 

HERE'S  a  wonderful  new  ventilated  girdle  that  makes 
you  look   slimmer  instantly  and   actually  reduces 
your  bulky  hips   and  waist — often   from   2   to  4 
inches  in  10  days. 

Perfolastic  is  a  cool,  comfortable,  light-weight  girdle  made  of 
finest  quality,  pure  live,  fresh  plantation  rubber — a  product  of 
the  famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  It  fits  with  glove-Iike 
smoothness,  closely  encircling  waist,  hips  and  thighs,  so  that 
Tour  figure  takes  on— instantly— straight,  slender,  youthful  lines. 
And  with  every  breath  you  draw — every  step  you  take — its  constant, 
ge.itle  massage-like  pressure  breaks  down  the  fat  cells— which  are 
83%  water— and  moulds  away  unwanted  flesh  just  as  a  skilled 
masseuse  would. 

If  you  want  to  legaln  a  slender  figure— to  wear  the  smart  new 
styles  effectively — />nJ  out  more  about  this  marvelous  Perlolasltc 
Girdle.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  gives  full  details  and 
special  5-day  trial  ofTer  with  money-back  guarantee  that  protects  yoti 
irom  all  risks.  Send  for  it  today.  No  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  mail  coupon  be- 
low to  Perfolastic,  Inc., 
Dept.  363  79  Madison 
Ave.,    New    York  City. 


PERFOLASTIC,  Inc., 
79  Madison  Ave.,  N. 


Dept  363T, 
Y.  City. 


Send  for 
Special  a^^- 
5-Day  Trial  Offer 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
FREE  Booklet  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle — also 
special  S-day  trial  offer. 


Address 


City., 


State.. 


Comic  Relief 


thing  bigger  than  herself,  soniething  element- 
al, beautiful  and  terribly  bitter,  possessed 
her. 

Hardly  knowing  where  she  was  going, 
night  found  her  walking  down  Beverly 
Boulevard  under  the  pepper  trees,  which 
seemed  to  catch  the  fingernail  of  a  moon  on 
a  hundred  branches  as  she  walked.  The 
warm  perfume  of  flowers  surrounded  her. 
Cars  passed  in  a  stream.  Persons  turned  oc- 
casionally to  stare  at  this  slim,  white-faced 
girl  with  the  enormous  nose  who  brushed 
past  them  unseeing. 

T  IS  seven  miles  from  Hollywood  to 
Beverly  Hills  with  its  big  stucco  homes 
in  the  Spanish  tradition,  its  gardens,  and  its 
sight  of  tlje  glow  of  Los  Angeles,  miles  away. 
Before  she  knew  it,  Peggy  was  ther^  and 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  villi  Glamor 
Mackail  had  built  in  the  days  of  lier  power. 
Somewhere  up  there  in  the  scented  garden, 
on  the  broad  veranda,  or  mside,  hidden, 
was  the  man  she  loved  and  the  wamarr  who 


\_Conlinued  from  page  77] 

wished  to  take  him  and  used  him  for  her 
own  desire  and  then  throw  away  the  rind, 
as  she  had  done  at  least  twice  before. 

A  marriage  to  Glamor  Mackail  would 
ruin  George  Wilson's  life.  Somehow,  in- 
tuitively, Peggy  knew  that,  for  in  those  so 
few  talks  together  she  had  sensed  some  of 
the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  man.  For  a 
long  time  she  stood  there  in  front  of  the 
driveway  to  the  big  building  faintly  il- 
lumined in  the  thin  moonlight. 

"Can't  do  anything  but  hate  me,"  she 
said  '  aloud,  "and  I — "  She  caught  her 
breath.  Very  resolutely  then  she  turned  in 
and  marched  up  the  driveway  with  long 
athletic  strides  taken  from  the  waist.  "I've 
got  to  save  him,"  she  kept  whispering. 

Her  feet  stumbled  on  the  stone  steps. 

"Who's  that.''"  The  angry  voice  of  Gla- 
mor Mackail  struck  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  porch  from  behind  a  row  of  palms. 

Peggy  found  her  mouth  dry.  She  moist- 
ened her  lips  with  her  tongue.  Then: 

"Is  Mr.  Wilson  here?  He's  wanted  down 
at  the  studio.  Technical  trouble  on  the  hos- 
pital set." 

She  heard  the  scraping  of  feet  as  Wilson 
jumped  up  hastily  and  then  Glamor's  "Don't 
go,  darling,  it's  nothing.  They  can  fix  it. 
1  don't  believe  they  need  you  anyway." 

Wilson  was  already  beside  her,  his  dark 
hair  tousled,  again  anxiety  on  his  face. 
"Might  have  known  it,"  he  said  as  he  rush- 
ed by  her.    "1  shouldn't  have  come  up." 

She  heard  his  car  roar  in  the  driveway 
even  as  Glamor  called  again  and  then  she 
turned  and  stumbled  down  the  walk. 


H' 


E  WOULD  find  out,  now  that  she 
had  tricked  him,  and  then  no  more 
tennis,  no  more  talks.  Her  thought  had 
been  to  save  him  from  Glamor.  And  now, 
too  late,  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  brief 
interruption,  no  matter  how  irritating  to  the 
scheming  star,  would  serve  no  real  purpose 
— would  merely  momentarily  halt  the  course 
of  George's  sinister  romance.  In  a  few  hours 
he  would  return  to  Glamor,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  Peggy  was  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. Cursing  herself  for  a  fool,  she  told 
herself  that  the  only  influence  her  daring 
act  might  have  would  be  to  cause  George 
to  turn  more  surely  to  the  siren  whose 
favor  meant  disaster.  But  she  had  not  look- 
ed ahead,  had  not  pondered  the  outcome — 
her  one  idea  had  been  that  Glamor  was 
gaining,  and  that  Glamor  must  be  stopped. 
George's  car  came  swirling  down  the  drive- 
way toward  them.  His  brakes  screamed  as 
he  came  up  alongside  her. 

•'Where's  your  car?"  he  called.  "Whexe's 
your  car?  How  did  you  get  out  here?  How 
did  you  know  about  the  trouble?" 


HE  kept  on  walking  as  if  she  hadn't 
heard  him.  She  couldn't  explain  now, 
she  was   too  tired. 


Somewhere  up  there  in  the 
scented  garden,  or  inside, 
hidden,  was  the  man  Peggy 
loved  and  the  woman  who 
sought  to  take  him  and  use 
him  ruthlessly  for  her  own 
cold-blooded  purposes. 
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too  unutterably 
tired.  Then  she 
felt  his  hand  on 
her  arm ;  he  was 
turning  her  around. 
She  pulled  away 
from    fjim.     If  he 


touched  her  again  she  would  cry.  "I'll 
be  hanged  for  a  cattle  thief,"  she  heard 
Wilson's  voice  behind  her.  And  then  once 
more  the  roar  of  his  motor,  as  the  gears 
ground  in  and  the  car  shot  past  her. 

The  next  day  was  the  "Big  'orspitai  "  scene. 
Peggy  came  late  for  it.  Already  the  sup- 
posedly wounded  soldiers  were  in  the  long 
row  of  cots.  White-clad  nurses  were  moving 
among  them.  Simulated  roar  of  gunfire  was 
going  on.  Occasionally  a  louder  noise  de- 
noted an  explosion  of  a  shell  nearer  at  hand. 
Peggy  stood  with  a  crowd  of  "townspeople" 
who  were  to  make  up  the  mob  scene  when 
the  village  was  actually  shelled.  Some  of 
them  were  to  flee,  others  to  help  in  remo- 
ving the  wounded.  The  hospital  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  explosion  and  gunfire,  the  vic- 
tims to  be  carried  out,  and  the  heroine  was 
to  rush  in  at  the  risk  of  her  life  and  drag 
the  hero  to  safety.  Then  the  passage  of  a 
few  weeks  and  the  bells  which  tolled  the 
Armistice  would  toll  the  wedding. 

Big  Bill  Maugham,  excited,  gesticulating, 
rushed  toward  the  mob.  Now  was  the  time. 
Peggy  felt  terribly  cold  inside.  She  was 
to  help  with  the  rescue  work,  but  if  she 
ran  into  George  Wilson — !  She  couldn't 
bear  to  see  him  now.  Her  hands  clenched 
and  unclenched  at  her  sides.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  she  was  scheduled  for 
rather  important  work  in  this  scene,  singing 
the  Marsaillaise  for  encouragement  during 
the  danger,  she  wouldn't  be  there. 

The  signal  came.  Peggy  reached  up  and 
tweaked  the  end  of  her  long  nose.  Lead 
on,  nose!"  she  said  with  an  attempt  at 
laughing  gallantry,  and  rushed  forward  with 
the  others. 

BIG  beam  of  beaver-board  fell  between 
two  cots.  Fire  from  the  fire-pots  on 
the  roof  licked  through.  Someone  scream- 
ed in  a  half-cry.  Some  of  the  soldiers  made 
a  painful  eflfort  to  crawl  from  their  beds, 
stopping  from  apparent  exhaustion  in  mark- 
ed areas,  until  the  beam  or  pieces  of  wreck- 
age that  was  supposed  to  fall  had  landed  in 
front  of  them.  Nurses  began  to  carry  men 
out.  Peggy  lifted  the  man  she  was  supposed 
to  get,  and,  with  a  gesture,  warned  him 
against  rising  too  quickly  without  assistance. 
Then  she  took  up  her  song. 

It  came  falteringly,  after  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort. Raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  George  Wil- 
son watching  her,  and  her  voice  died  in  her 
throat.  She  dragged  her  man  away. 

Maugham  seized  her  fiercely  as  she  came 
out  of  the  camera  line.  "Sing,  damn  you," 
he  said,  "sing!  Have  you  forgotten?  We 
can't  take  this  bloody  scene  over  again." 

A  camera  a  dozen  feet  away  was  taking  a 
long-range  shot  of  Glamor  Mackail  running 
up  the  hill  to  save  her  lover  .  .  .  toward 
George  Wilson,  and  she,  Peggy,  was  sup- 
posed to  sing.  Turning,  she  staggered  back 
into  the  building  and  the  high,  clear  notes 
of  her  voice  rang  out  triumphantly  in  song. 
Wilson  was  inside  in  the  background  for 
Glamor  was  still  without.  Perhaps  she  had 
saved  him.  She  seized  another  man — the 
second  man  appointed  for  her,  and  turned 
toward  the  door  around  which  now  licked 
the  flames  from  the  fire-pots. 


GLAMOR  was  out  there  pausing  to  gei 
her  breath,  cursing  the  necessity  of 
the  run  up  the  hill.  Big  Bill  Maugham 
seized  her  roughly  and  pushed  her  on  inside. 
He  knew  when  a  star  had  fallen. 

Peggy  realized  that  she  had  to  finish  now. 
Resolutely  she  kept  her  eyes  away  from  that 
hidden  corner  where  George  Wilson  stood. 
The  fire  was  licking  around  the  cots  which 
had  been  abandoned.  Along  a  faintly  mark- 
ed trail  Glamor  raced  toward  that  one  cot 
still  occupied — the  cct  in  which  Ralph  Con- 
nors lay  bandaged  so  that  he  would  find 
difficulty  in  walking  ei-en  if  he  had  wished. 
Glamor  reached  it,  tore  back  the  covers,  put 
her  arms  under  Connors'  shoulders,  and, 
with  his  aid,  lifted  him.  Then  they  started 
to  stagger  back. 

In  the  safety  zone  they  paused  for  the 
last  big  beam  to  fall.  This  one  was  real. 
Its  crash  was  to  mark  the  final  destruction  of 
the  building.  Along  it  gasoline  flames  were 
leaping.  Somewhere  she  knew  Wilson  was 
signalling  for  the  man  to  let  it  go.  For  a 
moment  she  paused,  fascinated  with  his  skill, 
and  looked  upward.  The  beam  was  falling 
and  one  end  caught  on  a  brace  and  the 
other  swung  outward  toward  the  safety  zone 
where  Glamor  Mackail  was  pausing  frfsm 
apparent  exhaustion. 

>EGGY  watched  that  beam  with  intense 
fascination.  She  could  tell  that  the 
men  above  were  trying  to  stop  it.  She  saw 
it  slipping.  From  somewhere,  apparently 
miles  off,  she  heard  Wilson's  yell  of  warn- 
ing— his  call  to  Glamor  to  move  for  safety. 
Apparently  she  misunderstood.  She  only 
turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  cry. 

The  few  ensuing  seconds  Peggy  Gleason 
lived  the  entire  cycle  of  her  life.  All  the 
old  primitive  instincts  in  her  surged  up- 
ward to  the  idea  that  the  woman  who  was 
taking  her  man  was  about  to  be  removed 
utterly  and  finally  from  the  stage  of  life. 
She  turned  her  eyes  away  from  Glamor 
Mackail,  and  toward  George  Wilson.  She 
saw  the  stark  horror  in  his  face  as  he  sprang 
forward.  She  had  not  known  that  he  cared 
30  much.  His  future,  she  knew  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  understanding,  was  tied  up  with 
the  saving  of  those  two  figures  who  were 
tiusting  his  skill  for  their  safety,  and  their 
death  would  ruin  him  utterly  in  the  picture 
business.  And  if  he  really  loved  Glamor  .  .  . 

''ITH  a  wild  cry,  Peggy  sprang  for- 
ward. The  beam  was  falling  now. 
She  reached  the  pair  just  in  time,  fell  against 
them,  and  knocked  them  backward  with  the 
force  of  her  body.  As  she  recovered,  she 
glanced  upward,  instinctively  throwing  out 
her  hands  to  ward  off  the  impending  death. 
Then  something  struck  her  across  the  arms 
and  face  and  she  knew  no  more. 

It  was  the  next  day  when  she  recovered 
consciousness  in  the  hospital.  All  of  her 
face  but  her  eyes  were  bandaged.  That  nose 
of  hers  ached  and  felt  as  big  as  a  mountain. 
Her  left  arm  throbbed  dully,  and  when  she 
had  the  strength  to  turn  her  head,  she  saw 
it  ■  was  in  splinters. 

Before  the  day  was  over  she  knew  she 
was  in  a  hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
knew  that  Glamor  Mackail  and  Ralph  Con- 
nors and  Bill  Maugham  and  George  Wilson 
had  sent  her  flowers,  for  the  table  was  cover- 
ed with  them.  She  knew  that  George  and 
Glamor  had  called  to  see  her.    The  nurse 


Suggestively,  Glar 
mor's    body  swayed 
to  him  and  her  hand 
fell  on  his  arm  possessively.  Some- 
thing caught  in  Peggy's  throat  as  she 
saw  George''s  dark  eyes  glow  with  ex- 
citement    at     that     sensuous  touch. 


had  told  her,  even  though  she  hadn't  let 
them  in. 

FRESH  flowers  came  every  day.  Oc- 
casionally George  Wilson  would  come 
and  sit  beside  her,  holding  her  right  hand. 
If  he  knew  of  her  deception,  he  said  nothing 
about  it.  Twice  he  tried  to  talk  of  her 
bravery.  She  stopped  him.  That  would 
have  been  too  much — to  have  him  thank  her 
for  saving  the  woman  who  was  taking  him 
forever  out  of  her  life. 

When  she  had  been  in  the  hospital  about 
a  week,  George  came  in  one  sunny  after- 
noon. A  great  warm  flood  of  gold  lay 
across  her  bed  and  lit  up  his  boyish, 
troubled  face. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time  as  if 
trying  to  find  words,  then: 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  "Peggy,  I'm  in  love!" 

SHE  turned  her  head  away.  Big  tears 
welled  in  her  eyes  and  trickled  down 
her  pillow.  She  wanted  to  be  brave,  so 
brave,  now — and  yet  he  might  have  waited 
until  she  was  stronger  to  tell  her  this.  But 
of  course  he  didn't  know. 
"Yes,  I  know." 

"Oh,  darling,  I'm  so  glad.  And  when 
will  the  girl  I  love  marry  me?" 

She  had  to  be  brave  now.  She  couldn't 
let  him  know  how  much  he  was  tormeriting 
her.  But,  maybe,  if  she  did,  he'd  leave. 

"Anytime,  I  think,  George.  Why  don't 
you  ask  her?" 


sweet- 

vi^Hrf^  heart.     When  will 

"T^Wl  >         you  marry  me?" 

^  W\  She  lay  very  still 

^  but  the  bed  seemed 

to  be  gomg  around  in  dizzying  circles.  He 
was  speaking  to  her,  Peggy  Gleason — "Big 
Nose  Comic  Relief."  The  words  danced  in 
front'  of  her.  Proposing  from  pity!  Some- 
how he  must  have  found  out.  She  tore  her 
hand  away  from  him  angrily.  "Don't!"  she 
cried,  "I  can't  stand  it.  Please  go  now  and 
don't  come  back  any  more!  It's  Glamor  you 
love.    Glamor!    Not  Big  Nose!" 

He  had  his  arms  around  her.  His  face 
against  the  bandages  of  her  face  made  that 
terrible  nose  of  hers  throb  unendurably.  And 
yet  the  pain  had  in  it  something  very  akin 
to  ecstasy. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I've  known  her  tricks 
a  long  time.  But — "  and  his  voice  was 
wistful — "she  is  beautiful." 

Yes,  Glamor  was  Beauty  and  Desire. 
And  she,  Peggy,  was  Big  Nose — Comic  Re- 
lief.   Wanting  love,  but  not  pity. 

"Please  go,  George,  we'll  talk  —  some 
other  time." 

SOON  after  that  he  was  gone.  She  didn't 
know  what  else  had  happened  in  the 
meantime.  Then  she  called  the  nurse  and 
told  her  never  to  let  George  Wilson  in  to 
see  her  again. 

It  was  seven  more  long  days  before  the 
doctor  removed  the  bandages  from  her  face 
and  said  she  could  go  home.  She  counted 
them  off  as  they  passed.  She  was  going  to 
leave.  She  decided  suddenly  to  sublet  her 
apartment  and  take  that  big  nose  of  hers  to 
Chicago  or  New  York.  Somewhere — any- 
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Are  You 

BASHFUL? 


9  9  9 


SHY? 
NERVOUS  ? 
EMBARRASSED  ? 


DO  YOU  LACK 
CONFIDENCE  ? 


»  *  * 


ARE  YOU  SELF- 
CONSCIOUS  ? 


no  wonder  you  are  a 
"Stay-at-home" 

Do  YOU  ever  feel  embarrassed 
.  in  the  presence  of  strangers? 
Are  you  always  bashful  and  confused 
when  you  meet  people  for  the  first 
time  or  when  you  are  in  company  of 
the  opposite  sex? 

You  Are  Self -Conscious! 

Shame  on  you!  There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  be  nervous  and  embarrassed. 
Stop  being  shy.  You  can  learn  how 
to  conquer  the  terrible  fear  of  your 
superiors. 

DO  NOT  BE  DISCOURAGED! 

Every  individual  now  suffering  from 
Bashfulness  (Self  -  Consciousness) 
will  welcome  this  good  news.  Re- 
markable discovery  used  with  great 
success — whereby  you  can  quickly 
and  easilv  overcome  your  faults.  Be 
cheerful  and  confident  of  your 
future!  If  you're  Bashful — don't  wait 
another  day — Send  25c  for  my  fas- 
cinating, amazing  book.  Tells  how  to* 
master  and  overcome  Self-Conscious- 
ness.  Write  todav. 

R.  BLACKSTONE 

B-R?  Flatiron  Ndg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Richard  Blackstone 

B-Kt  .FlatireB  BuUdiiiK,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book  on  Ner- 
vousness and.  Bashfulness.  I  am  enclosing  25 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


Name  . 
Address 
City  . . . 


Comic  Relief 


where — away  from  George  Wilson.  It  was 
Friday  morning  and  the  doctor  finally  came  in 
with  another  physician  and  a  nurse.  All  of 
them  were  ver>^  serious.  Peggy  was  too 
numb  to  care  what  happened.  Her  nose 
was  probably  broken  now.  She  clenched 
her  hands  and  sat  up  bravely  as  the  bandages 
were  removed.  It  felt  very  queer  to  have 
her  face  free  again  and  to  have  the  air  and 
sunlight  on  it.  The  nurse  picked  up  a  mir- 
ror and  asked: 

"Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

"No,  I  know.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference," Peggy  answered. 

But  the  nurse  handed  her  the  mirror.  She 
bit  her  bottom  lip  hard.  Then  she  took  the 
glass  and  looked  into  it. 

The  mirror  dropped  from  her  fingers  and 
slid  off  the  bed  and  crashed. 


'Is  it  true.'"  she  asked,   "is  it  true.^" 
The  doctors  were  smiling.     The  visiting 

physician  was  shaking  the  other's  hand.  She 

heard  his  words. 

"A  splendid  success.  Doctor,  splendid!" 

THEN  Peggy  Gleason  knew  that  it  was 
true.  Somehow,  miraculously,  in  the 
operation  that  had  foUov/ed  that  crash- 
ing blow  on  her  face,  part  of  that  enormous 
nose  of  hers  had  been  removed — very  pos- 
sibly through  necessity — and  there  was  left 
a  slightly  tip-tilted  affair  of  normal  size  and  a 
rather  exaggerated  pink,  a  pinkness  that 
Peggy  knew  would  pass  with  the  growth  of 
new  skin  and  the  beneficient  influence  of  sun 
and  air.  She  turned  to  the  nurse. 

"Will  you  get  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  phone, 
please,  and  ask  him  to  come  here.'" 
And  then  Peggy  Gleason  began  to  sing. 


The  Very  Ideal 


IContinned 

week  she  paid  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
for  publicity. 

VERY  little  make-up — only  a  slight  wave 
in  her  hair.  In  place  of  the  usual 
flapper  outfit  you  will  find  her  in  dainty 
frocks  or  organdie — rufHes  and  lace.  She  is 
the  animated  picture  of  the  girl  graduate. 
She  has  that  little  helpless  air  that  makes 
strong  men  want  to  do  things  for  her.  And 
they  do.  But  they  are  repaid  by  that  rare 
quality — gratitude.  No  man  or  woman  has 
ever  done  her  a  favor  and  been  forgotten. 

Generally,  young  girls  in  Hollywood  lose 
their  former  identity,  their  own  families  and 
old  connections  upon  attaining  success  and 
prominence — but  not  this  little  girl.  Her 
father  and  her  sister  will  always  be  welcome 
in  Marian's  vine-covered  bungalow.  If  she 
has  more  than  one  servant  I  am  unaware  of 
it.  (This  example  of  her  unwillingness  to 
follow  the  accepted  standards  of  the  stars  is 


from  page  4l'\ 

rare  enough  to  be  especially  cited.)  While 
it  may  be  said  that  she  always  dresses  ex- 
ceptionally well  and  in  the  best  taste,  it  is 
improbable  that  her  name  is  on  the  sucker 
list  of  Hollywood's  famous  modiste  shops. 
For  years  her  sister  has  made  her  clothes 
from  Marian's  own  designs.  Even  the  ward- 
robe she  wears  in  pictures.  She  is  too  smart 
to  be  fooled  by  a  large  salary.  She  is  fully 
aware  that  the  life  of  a  screen  actress  is 
short  at  the  best.  She  is  just  a  girl  who  re- 
fuses to   "go  Hollywood." 

ARIAN  has  been  termed  America'.N 
ideal  wife.  She  is  the  epitome  of 
every  man  s  dream  of  a  lifetime  companion. 
Tiny,  wistful,  charming,  even-tempered, 
beautiful,  graceful  and  gracious — lucky  man, 
Eddie  Hillman.  He  should  know  it;  he  won 
Marian  only  after  a  spirited  competition  with 
half  a  dozen  prominent  masculine  screen  per- 
sonages of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City. 


The  Son  of  a  Big  Gun 


[Continued  from  page  21] 


State 


Now,  as  chief  stockholder  in  McEvoy 
I  Junior,  common  and  preferred,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  advise  you  that  73  is  not  a  sa- 
tisfactory figure,  even  though  you  will  not 
be  twelve  until  next  July,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year.  And  that  you  personally 
are  held  responsible  by  the  president  (that's 
me)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  (that's 
your  mother).  To  be  frank  with  you,  we 
have  been  informed  that  it  isn't  the  climate. 

We  have  been  told  that  you  have  been 
seen  in  Pig  'n'  Whistle  at  all  hours  throw- 
ing buns  at  Nancy  Carroll  and  pulling  chairs 
from  under  Lupe  "Velez.     Also  you  have 
been  seen  coming  out  of  Henry's  at  mid- 
night with  Louise  Fazenda.    And  on  more 
than  one  occasion  you  have  been  observed 
in  the  early  dawn  up  in  the  Bevelry  Hills 
leaping  from  jag  to  jag.     Of  course  you 
!  may  just  be  carrying  on  a  noble  experiment 
}  of  your  own.    Certainly  if  President  Hoove _ 
!  thiriks  it's  all  right — who  am  1?    But  just 
the  same.  President  Hoover  isn't  stuck  with  a 


lot  of  your  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I've 
offered  him  some,  but  haven't  heard  from 
him.  Not  only  that,  but  after  the  manager 
of  our  Coast  offices  saw  you  in  the  Brown 
Derby  with  Alice  White  he  felt  pretty  blue 
and  dumped  all  his  holdings  on  the  market. 
And  what  is  this  I  hear  about  you  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill? 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  following  receipt  of  your  January 
report.  I  hope  your  president  will  be  able 
to  look  them  in  the  face.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Very  truly  yours. 


P. S.— Your  wire  just  received.  Move 
light  out  of  that  beach  house  on  the  Malibu 
,-ind  go  back  to  school!    You  heard  me! 
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Not  So  Dumb 


E  W 


{Continued  from  page  86] 


asked. 

"Yes.  I  was  referred  to  Miss  Parker  by 
Mrs.  Kennedy.  She  said  you  had  guests  this 
week-end.  I  wondered  if  among  them  there 
is  a  Mr.  Morgan.'" 

"Morgan.''  No." 

"Well  ...  a  Mr.  Ford,  or  Astor.'" 
"No,  there  isn't." 

"Vanderbilt,  perhaps?"  he  asked  hopefully. 
"No."  ■ 

"H'mm.  Miss  Parker,  is  one  of  your  guests 
tall,  good-looking,  plays  the  piano  rather 
well,   interested  in  various-ah-investments?" 

"You  don't  mean  Mr.  Schuyler  Van 
Dyck?" 

Patterson  considered  this.  A  smile  broke 
over  his  face.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  do 
mean  Schuyler  Van  Dyck.  His  real  name  is 
Patterson.  I'm  his  cousin.  He  has  a  hallucina- 
tion that  he's  a  millionaire.  I  represent  the 
Van  E>yck  interests.  No  doubt  that  is  where 
he  got  the  name.  He  goes  around  forming 
big  corporations,  but  he's  harmless." 

E  .  .  .  retired,"  Dulcy  said  weakly. 
"Perhaps  you'll  spend  the  night,  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  t-take  him  back  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"That's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  Patterson 
said. 

Later,  Dulcy  and  Gordon  faced  each  other 
alone.  "Washed  up,"  Gordon  said  thickly, 
and  Dulcy  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  wail- 
ing. 

The  following  morning  Forbes  encountered 
Blair  Patterson  in  the  living  room.  He  had 
been  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  bucking  the 
Van  Dyck  interests,  and  at  the  sight  of  Pat- 
terson, who  he  knew  represented  Schuyler 
Van  Dyck,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Patterson  had  arrived  to  draw  up  the  papers 
for  Gordon  and  Van  Dyck.  He  was  ill  at 
ease  and  unhappy. 

When  Dulcy  came  to  him  and  tried,  in  her 
blundering  way,  to  explain  that  it  was  all  a 
horrible  mistake,  Forbes  immediately  decided 
that  she  was  trying  to  throw  him  off  the 
track  and  became  even  more  determined  to 
hold  Gordon  to  his  contract  with  him.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Blair  Patterson 
had  a  balmy  cousin  who  crashed  house  par- 
ties and  had  to  be  chaperoned.  The  story  was 
just  silly  enough  for  that  Parker  girl  to  have 
invented  it.  "If,"  he  said  to  Gordon,  "1 
hadn't  met  Blair  Patterson  down  here,  I 
might  have  believed  it,  but  it's  too  coincident- 
al. I'm  going  to  hold  you  to  your  contract, 
young  man.  I'm  not  fool  enough  to  believe 
that  Van  Dyck  is  crazy." 

Gordon  grinned  foolishly  and  kept  his 
mouth  shut.  An  automobile  horn  hooted  out- 
side. "Angela!"  Forbes  gasped,  and  ran  to 


the  door.  Angela  burst  in  wearing  an  even- 
ing dress. 

Dulcy  said  tremulously,  "Now  you  have  a 
genius  in  the  family,  Mr.  Forbes!" 
Forbes  said,  "Are  you  married?" 
"Yes,  father." 

"My  God,"  Forbes  whispered.  "Well, 
where  is  he?  Your  husband." 

Bill  strolled  in  and  removed  his  scarf.  "I'm 
here,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  Where's  the  groom?" 

"I'm  the  groom." 

ANGELA  said,  "It's  the  most  romantic 
^thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  Wil- 
liam just — just  kidnapped  me!"  he  ran  into 
Bill's  arms  and  snuggled  close  to  him. 

"But  where's  Vincent?"  Dulcy  demanded 
shrilly. 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "Sorry,"  he  said,  "I 
couldn't  say.  He  got  out  down  the  road  to 
see  if  my  tail  light  was  working,  and  sud- 
denly the  darned  car  started.  I  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  toss  his  suitcase  out  to 
him." 

Forbes  said,  "You're  pretty  damned  clever. 
Are  you  a — a  genius?" 
"Nope,"  Bill  said. 

"Good,"   said   Forbes.  "Congratulations." 

"I  introduced  them,"  Dulcy  said  hopefully. 

"So  that  was  what  you  were  working  for, 
underneath  that  Leach  business?" 

"Yes,"  Dulcy  said  faintly,  "and  no.  1 
mean  .  .  .  ." 

GRAMMA  came  shuffling  downstairs  car- 
rying a  familiar  object.  It  was  Angela's 
pearls.  She  handed  them  to  Dulcy.  "Here 
are  your  beads,  Dulcy,"  she  said.  "Perkins 
gave  em  to  me  last  night.  I  told  him  he 
could  go  in  last  night  because  he  had  to  re- 
port to  the  probation  officer  this  morning. 
Better  lock  those  beads  up.  It  doesn't  do  to 
have  valuables  lying  around  with  funny 
people  in  the  house." 

Dulcy  clasped  the  pearls  around  Angela's 
throat.  "Just  think,"  she  said,  "Bill's  your 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Forbes — and  Gordon's  dis- 
tantly related  to  you  now,  isn't  he?  Uh  .  .  . 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  isn't  much 
for  a  relative,  is  it?" 

Forbes  looked  at  Gordon.  "Well,"  he  said 
grudgingly,  "We'll  make  it  twenty,  eh?" 

"I'm  satisfied,"  Gordon  said,  anticipating 
Dulcy. 

"If  Gordon's  satisfied,"  said  Dulcy,  "I  am." 
She  sidled  over  and  pulled  his  arm  around 
her.  "I  told  you  I'd  fix  it,"  she  whispered 
happily.  "But  I'll  never  interfere  again, 
Gordie  .  .  .  honestly,  I'll  never  inter  .  .  ," 
But  Gordon  stopped  her  mouth  with  a  kiss. 
It  was,  it  seemed,  the  only  way  to  stop  it. 


ASK  US  ANOTHER! 

Announcing  the  appearance,  in  the  next  issue  of  TALKING  SCREEN,  of  a 
department  devoted  to  brief,  authentic,  interesting  informative  replies  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  fans  everywhere.  All  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Question  Editor,  TALKING  SCREEN,  Fan  Service  Bureau,  100  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  'If  a  personal  answer  to  any  inquiry  is  desired,  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed.     Use  this  service  as  often  as  you  like. 


HERE'S  your 
chance  to  own 
that  brand  new  Genuine 
Model  3  Corona  you've 
wanted — on  the  easiest 
terms  ever  offered  — at 
LOWEST  PRICE  ever  offered! 
Complete  in  every  detail;  back 
spacer,  etc.,  MANUFACTUR* 
ER'S  GUARAJ^TEE.  Recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  the  finest,  strongest, 
sturdiest,  portable  built.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  these  splendid  machines  available.  To  get 
one,  you  must  act  nowl 

Yours  for  10  Days  FREE~ 
Send  No  Money 

Experience  the  joy  this  personal  writing  portable 
typewriter  can  elre  youl  Uie  it  10  daya  freel  See  how 
easy  it  is  to  ran  and  the  splendidly  typed  letters  it 
tarns  oat.  Ideal  for  the  office  desk,  home,  traveling. 
Small,  compact,  liKht,  convenient.  Don't  send  out  let- 
ters, reports,  bills  in  poor  handwriting  when  you  can 
have  this  Corona  at  each  a  low  price  or  on  sach  easy 
terms.  Remember  these  are  brand  nno  nuu:bines  right 
out  of  the  Corona  factory. 

Carr^ng  Case  Included 

— Special  Xma>s  Package 

Leatherold  carrying  case,  oiler.  Instructions  frra  on 
this  offer.  Send  no  money— jast  the  coopon.  Without 
delay  or  red  tape  we  will  send  yoa  the  Corona.  Try  it 
10  days.  If  yoa  decide  to  Iceep  it,  send  as  only  12— then 
(3  a  month  until  our  special  price  of  (39.90  is  paid 
Now  is  the  time  to  bay.  This  offer  mt  never  be 
repeated.  Mail  coopon  now. 


MONEY  SAVED 

By  Using  This  Coupon 


!  Smith  Typewriter  Sale*  Corp. 

■  CCorena  DlrUton] 

■  469  K.  Otale  St.,  Chicago,  Dept.  t 

Z  Ship  ma  th<  Corona.  F.  O .  B.  Cblnce.  On  >rIt*I  I'll  dapoilt  C 
I  mm  axprMi  scant.  If  I  kaap  maehlna,  I'll  aand  Tan  tS  a  month 

■  until  tha  (87, SO  balanca  oftSS.SOprlea  la  paid:  ths  Utla  to  remabi 
"  with  TOQ  until  than.  I  am  tolura  10  dara  to  trj  tha  trpawrltar.  If 
I  I  daelda  net  to  kaap  It,  I  will  rapack  and  ratoTD  to  azsraaa  acant, 
I  whowllltatimimTia.  Toa  an  to  alTa  roar  atandatd  asarantaa. 

I 

I  Nam*   

I 

i  Addrgtt  -  —  . — 


I  Employed  by. 


PEEL  PASTE 

I  ^Day  H  ome  Treatment 

s        FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
'         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Pc!  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  agi.ig  faces 
No  failure.  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 


527  W.  Zch      Dept.  ZSTLos  Angeles.  Calif. 
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America's  Girl-Friend 

With  all  the  zip  and  verve  of  the  modern  girl 
of  today,  Alice  White  takes  her  place  in  the  sun 
as  the  Girl  Friend  of  America.  Her  latest  starr- 
ing picture, 

"PLAYING  AROUND" 

IS  based  on  a  Vina  Delmar  story  and  Screen 
Romances  is  presenting  a  complete  novel  length 
fictionization  of  it  in  the  March  issue. 

"The  Sky  Hawk,"  "Under  A  Texas  Moon," 
Be  Yourself,"  "Harmony  At  Home"  and  "The 
Woman  Racket"  are  also  all  complete  in  this 
number. 

This  is  just  a  glimpse  into  the  editorial  pages 
)f  the  March  issue  of  Screen  Romances  which  is 
now  on  sale  on  all  newsstands.  Here  is  a  dis- 
t  nctly  new  kind  of  movie  magazine.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  it  today! 


A  complete 
Hotel  length 

story  in 
every  issue 


IRomanm 


On  sale 
everywhere 

at  all 
newsstands 


LOVER'S  KNOT 


or  FRIENDSHIP  RING 

This  pretty  ring  i  e  made  of  f  oxir 
strands  or  coils  of  genuine  14K 
g-old  filled  wire,  woven  into  the 
True  Lover's  Knot  that  Ib  sym- 
bolic of  love  between  lovers,  and 
friendship  between  friends.  It 
is  pretty  wlthoutbeingr  showy.  20 
year  guarantee.  Each  ring'  made 
by  hand  by  gold  wire  expert.  It 
looks  good  and  ft  IS  good.  PRICE 
50c  postpaid. 

GOOD  LUCK^^  ^-^y^. 


RING 


A  very  striking,  quaint  and  on- 
common  ring.  Skull  and  Crossbones 
design,  with  two  brilliant,  flashing 
green  emeralds  s[»arkling  out  of  the 
eyes.  Said  to  bring  good  luck  to  the 
wearer.   Silver  finlsb.   PRICE  2Sc 

post  paid. 


COMICAL  Mono  RING 


Lota  of  harmless  fun  and  amusement 
wearinK  this  comical  ring:.  Made  in  plati- 
noid finish  (to  resemble  platinum)  with 
wording  on  enameloid,  as  illustrated. 
PRICE  ONLY  25c  postpaid. 

600  page  cataloK  o<  novelties, 
tricks,  puzzles,  etc.  free  with  every 
order.  Postage  Stamps  accepted. 


MHNSON  SMITH  h.  CO. 


DfPT.  79 


RACINE,  WIS. 


SuperfluoujHAIRaUGONE 


Forever  removed  by  the  Malilcr 
Method  V'hich  kills  the  hair  root 
without  pain  or  injuries  to  the 
skin  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home.  We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 
Send  today  3  red  stamps 
for  Free  Booklet 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  Riverside  Sta.  R.,  Prov.,  R.  T. 


Be  The  Man  Behind  The  Camera 


3/Gmr 

fAscmmo 

WORK 


tight  at 
,is  a  ski 


$60  to  3250  and  more  a  week — that's  the 
salary  of  a  motion  picture  cameraman,  the 
most  fascinating  job  in  the  world.     Play  a 
major  part  in  the  production  of  the  great  movies 
that  thrill  the  country. 

Trained   caineramen   are   in   great   demand — not   a  foot 
of   film   can  be  made  without  them.     One  of  these  en- 
joyable, lucrative  positions,  a  position  that  otTers  big  pay 
^  and  future  unlimited,  can  be  yours — easily — quickly! 

Easily  Learned  This  New  Way. 

home  in  your  spar-e  time,  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  a  well-paid 
lied  Motion  Picture  Cameraman.     You  can  learn  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  motion  pictuie 
photography  —  from  short  news- 
reels    to   great    feature   ;  .^<ll8MSBlW\'^^ 
In  an  amazingly  short  ti  .^^ravmmm  \\ 

will  find  yourself  ready  to  step 
into  a  high-salaried  position  — 
capable  of  going  out  "o_   

tion"  and  taking  every  kind  of       v ^'T'l^^^kT^ilHKiMli  I 
moving  picture.  V  *  X^^Bi- 

Send  for  Big  Free  Book  ml^^Kf  

^■1  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  T!,  *  ,  ^7  ""!fr  .  t""* 
our  FRFF  hnnk  whlrh  oivst  f,,ll  a  New  York  Institute  of  Photography,) 
°"^V  1  u    ■       u"^"  •  Dept.  H-4412;,  2  W.  33d  St.,  N.Y.C.  j 

f     ■    particulars    about    the    ever-grow-    e  ""i"-  , ,.     .  ,  • 

i  ing  field  of  motion  picture  photo-  •  W't'-™^  cost  or  "^;;^.at;"n  \ 
graphy-shows  how  yj  can  /uickly  ;  detail.  Thou"' ,1^^  ^aJ^'.uam^y  J 
quality  lor  a  well-paid  position         |  □  Motion.  Picture  rameraman  • 

•  O  Motion  Picture  Projectionist  • 
\  □  Commercial   Photographer  • 

/Ifc^^^     J  □   Photo-Finisher  J 
  ^^^^^^^^^  Name   J 

Address   • 

Y      •  City   State  J 

ik.. «..............•••>•••-•>  J 


ALWAYS  Ask  For  DENISON'S  — Years  of  Hits 
Comedy-Dramas.  4  \7Cf  Vaudeville  Acts, 

Farces,  Musical  f  I  A  ■  ^  Mcmol.wii.  Di;il->Ks. 
Comedies,  Kevues,  *  JiJ*»  A  tJ  l^uiertaiuments. 
Musical  Readings,  Comedy  .Songs,  ClialkTalkBooks,Min- 
!-'rcls,  Bl;ickf,ice Skits,  M.nVf -up  Goods.  CataloK  )■  KKK. 
T.  S.  Denlsfm  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wahash,  Dept.  71T  Chicago. 


VOUR  PICTURE  ON  YOUR 
WRITING  PAPER 

E\V — Individual — Distinctive.     Express    your  per- 
"  sonality.     Fine    grade    Jianimemiill    Bond  ripple 
finish   paper — 24   sheets — 24   envelopes.     Your  picture 
on  every  sheet.    Send  no  money,  pay  postman  $1.69. 
Send  your  favorite  snap  shot  (print  or  negative)  now  to 

THE  PHOTOSCRIPT  COMPANY 
6333T  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


YOUR  SUCCESS  COUPON 


Along  Came  Ruth 


^Continued  from  page  67} 

■was  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen.  Then  came 
Moonlight  and  Honeysuckle,  and  later  she 
was  co-starred  with  Miller  in  A  Marriage  of 
Convenience. 

UTH  is  only  five  feet,  two  inches  in  . 
height  and  weighs  but  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  Her  petite  figure  and  girl- 
ish mannerisms  made  her  a  perfect  heroine 
for  such  plays  as  Sir  James  Barrie"s  Mary 
Rose  and  The  Little  Minister. 

With  her  capacity  and  energy  she  soon 
ran  the  theatrical  gamut.  From  chorus  girl 
to  producer  in  a  passing  of  years  so  rapid 
as  to  seem  like  minutes!  Now  her  unrest 
led  her  to  a  season  of  musical  comedy,  The 
Magnolia  Lady, — surely  a  far  cry  from  her 
first  job  as  a  girl-in-the-middle-back-row ! 

CHANGELINGS,  with  Henry  Miller  and 
Blanche  Bates,  was  hailed  as  a  Chat- 
terton  masterpiece;  and  a  similar  ovation 
was  accorded  The  Man  With  a  Load  of  Mis- 
chief. Really,  it  all  seemed  so  easy  that  it 
wasn't  much  fun.  The  Green  Hat  and  The 
Devil's  Plum  Tree  at  last  brought  her  to 
Los  Angeles — and  the  turning  point  of  her 
career.  For  it  was  here  that  she  came  upon 
the  opportunity  for  a  type  of  acting  which 
made  the  legitimate  stage  seem  colorless  and 
dull — motion  pictures.  Emil  Jannings  saw 
her  and  immediately  got  Paramount  to  give 
her  a  role  in  his  new  picture. 

THE  rest  is  screen  history.  Her  portr.xy- 
al  in  the  great  German's  picture  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Jannings  himself, 
and  Ruth  was  placed  under  contract  as  a 
Paramount  featured  player.  Naturally,  her 
voice  was  among  the  best-traiiied  of  the 
studio,  and  she  was  given  leads  in  The 
Dummy,  The  Doctor's  Secret,  Charming 
Sinners,  The  Laughing  Lady.  She  is  now 
making  Sarah  and  Son. 

Ruth  has  lived  a  full  and  busy  life.  But 
she  has  not  been  too  busy  for  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  heart  which  affects  even  the 
most  ambitious  women — romance.  In  Aug- 
ust of  1924,  she  met  Ralph  Forbes,  a  hand- 
some young  Englishman  who  had  come  to 
America  for  a  six  months'  engagement  in  the 
play  Havoc.  Forbes  did  not  go  back  to 
England.  Rather,  he  married  Miss  Chatter- 
ton  on  December  20,  1924,  and  set  about 
the  business  of  winning  himself  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  American  public. 

^ND  do  you  think  the  new  work  is  going 
to  hold  your  attention?"  I  asked  Miss 
Chatterton.     "You  seem  so — so  restless." 

"Such  a  question!"  she  laughed.  "Just 
at  present  I  would  say  yes.  With  the  advent 
of  the  talking  pictures  and  color  films,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  movies  are  to 
be  the  greatest  medium  of  entertainment.  A 
person  likes  to  be  with  the  best — so  I'll 
probably  work  with  them  as  long  as  they 
want  me." 

But  in  her  eyes  was  a  note  of  amusement 
which  told  me  more  plainly  that  she  would 
remain  in  pictures  only  as  long  as  Ruth 
Chatterton  wanted  them.  And  then  she 
would  be  off  to  pastures  new ;  her  volatile 
spirit  searching  for  new  mediums  to  con- 
quer and  thus  prove  again  the  power  of  her 
genius  and  her  undoubted  charm. 
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That's  My  Weakness,  Too 


o 


[Continued  from  page 


in  the  wind  or  being  exposed  to  a  cold 
draft,  George  was  troubled  with  an  ear 
ache.  He  hit  upon  a  remedy,  through  the 
aid  of  a  friend,  and  now  always  keeps  gly- 
cerine and  carbolic  acid  in  the  house.  Five 
drops  of  acid  to  fifty  drops  of  glycerine, 
warmed  first  by  placing  the  container  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  then  applied  in  small 
portions  to  the  aching  drum,  is  what  George 
relies  on  to  cure  that  ear  ache. 

Lon  Chaney  has  a  penchant  for  eating 
raw  spinach  at  least  once  a  day.  This  he 
does,  aided  by  a  bit  of  salad  dressing,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  has  benefited  his  sys- 
tem by  greens  in  their  uncooked  form. 
Both  Ronald  Colman  and  John  Gilbert  de- 
mand at  least  an  hour  of  tennis  a  day  to 
keep  the  muscles  rippling  correctly,  and  to 
this  end  have  had  installed  in  their  res- 
pective tennis  courts  huge  electric  lights 
for  night  playing  when  work  prevents  day- 
time exercise.  With  Miriam  Seegar,  who 
chats  for  Paramount  chatter  pictures,  a  cold 
would  be  a  catastrophe,  so  she  has  worked 
out  a  little  routine  that  has  been  a  health 
talisman  to  her.  She  drinks  a  great  deal  of 
water.  So  does  Harry  Gribbon,  the  Sen- 
nett  comedian — ten  or  twelve  glasses  of  it 
a  day.  Miriam  eats  simply,  avoids  drafts, 
has  regular  sleep.  After  each  scene  she  re- 
laxes in  her  set  chair.  At  noon  she  takes  a 
fifteen-minute  nap  and  awakens,  refreshed. 

Grant  Withers  has  a  hunch  that  highly 
spiced  Mexican  food — ta.m^les,  frijoles,  mole, 
enchiladas — is  what  his  stomach  needs 
to  condition  it,  and  every,  seven  days  finds 
him  at  a  Mexican  restaurant.  By  contra- 
diction, Lupe  Velez,  of  below  the  mfo  Gran- 
de, asks  for  the  milder  American  dishes  and 
foregoes  her  native  dishes,}  claiming  that  too 
many  hot  foods  make  the  throat  irritable  and 
annoy  the  voice.  Frank  Fay's  favorite  health 
rule  is  all  to  the  citrous.  Promptly  at  three 
every  afternoon  he  eats  two  juicy  oranges. 

'OST  of  the  health  'rules  of  the  film 
folk  are  exceedingly  simple.  Monte 
Blue,  for  instance,  gives  his  alimentary 
canal  a  bath  every  morning  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  drinking  two  glasses  of  cold  water. 
He  hasn't  missed  this  ritual  for  years.  Joan 
Crawford's  method  is  a  bit  more  complicated, 
and  with  it  she  manages  to  keep  down  her 
weight  and  to  keep  up  her  vitality.  She 
drinks  a  glass  of  hot  water  immediately 
upon  arising  and  follows  it  by  a  glass  of 
sauerkraut  juice.  In  an  hour  she  has  her 
breakfast — a  cup  of  black  coffee,  which  com- 
pletes her  liquid  morning  meal.  The  day 
never  passes  .without  Leila  Hyams'  drink- 
ing three  glasses  of  tomato  juice. 

Norma  Shearer  has  discovered  the  value 
of  a  yeast  sandwich  every  afternoon  at  four. 
Not  only  is  it  beneficial  to  her  system,  but 
it  is  a  stimulant  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  a  long 
working  day.  Polly  Moran  has  devised  a 
see-saw  diet,  and  is  the  more  fit  for  it.  One 
day  she  eats  everything  she  wants  and  the 
following  day  she  lives  on  either  orange  or 
sauerkraut  juice.  Louise  Fazenda  goes  on  an 
orange  juice  diet  after  she  has  dined  out 
(hree  or  four  nights  in  succession. 


^OLORES   COSTELLOS   faith   in   the  ! 
health-giving  qualities  of  fresh  air  is  ' 
such  that  her  bedroom  windows  are  never 
closed  and  the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  ex-  i 
cept  in  stormy  weather,  are  open  to  the  winds 
of  the  Pacific,  near  which  the  Costello-Bar- 
rymore  home  is  built.    Al  Jolson's  famous 
songs  are  abetted  by  chewing  gum  and  cold 
water.    Before  Al  goes  into  his  numbers  he 
chews  gum  vigorously  and  drinks  a  glass  of 
very  cold  water.     It's  a  pre-vocal  workout 
that  does  not  find  favor  when  he  is  not 
singing.    Away  from  the  studio  he  seldom 
chews  gum. 

Noah  Beery  has  great  faith  in  the  rigorous 
shake-up  that  a  great  sneeze  produces  and 
looks  upon  it  as  a  blessing  in  cataclysmic 
disguise.  Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Lois  Moran 
reject  coffee  and  tea  when  it  is  offered,  and  i 
Dolores  drinks  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  j 

'ASSAGE  and  exercise  play  a  big  part  1 
in  keeping  fit  in  Hollywood.    A  num-  j 
ber    of    film    men — Richard    Dix,  Richard 
Barthlemess,    Douglas     Fairbanks,     Charles  \ 
Farrell — have  emulated  the  old  Romans  and  1 
have  had  therapeutic  baths  installed  in  their  \ 
residences.     Nils  Asther  has  a  completely  [ 
equipped  gymnasium  in  his  home,  and  so  I 
has  'Victor  McLaglen.    Ramon  Novarro  de-  ; 
votes  an  hour  a  day  to  breathing  exercises, 
not  only  as  health  insurance  but  as  an  aid  to 
his  singing.     George  O'Brien  goes  in  for 
swimming,  surfboard  riding,  boxing.  Charles 
Farrell  keeps  the  ill-health  demons  away  by 
a  daily  early  morning  row  on  Toluca  Lake 
and  by  playing  tennis  and  golf. 

Among  the  women,  massage  seems  to  be 
the  popular  way  to  keep  in  good  form. 
Pathe  Studio,  abreast  of  the  times,  recently 
signed  Sylvia  Ulbeck,  a  masseuse,  to  see  that 
Ina  Claire,  Constance  Beimett,  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  Ann  Harding.  Jeanette  LofF,  Carol  Lom- 
bard and  others  be  relieved  of  fatigue 
through  expert  massage.  Alice  White,  Nor- 
ma Talmadge,  Mary  Duncan,  Norma  Shear- 
er, Sue  Carol.  Carmelita  Geraghty  and  Col- 
leen Moore  have  all  been  clients  of  Miss 
Ulbeck.  For  a  time  there  w-as  a  tremendous 
vogue  for  Turkish  baths  as  a  curative  for 
all  earthly  ills  and  a  path  was  worn  to 
the  doors  of  an  establishment  run  by  a 
handsome  blond  youth.  But  Turkish  baths 
have  since  been  superceded  by  massage 
palaces.    Perhaps  the  blond  boy  retired. 

Irene  Bordoni  is  one  who  prefers  taking 
her  own  exercise.  In  this  case  it  is  biq'cling. 
Billie  Dove  favors  the  same  exercise,  minus 
the  bicycle.  She  goes  through  the  motions 
of  pedalling  lying  on  her  back,  legs  in  the 
air.  Bessie  Love  devotes  an  hour  a  day  to 
strenuous  dance  routine  that  benefits  her 
health  and  also  her  screen  work. 

HOLLYWOOD  may  be  too  health  cons- 
cious; it  may  worry  about  meaning- 
less aches  and  pains  and  may  over-exercise 
in  an  effort  to  keep  fit;  and  if  it  does,  it  is 
only  because  it  realizes  only  too  well  the 
place  p>erfect  health  holds  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture career.  But — -hypochondriacs?  Well,  when  j 
you  come  right  down  to  it,  aren't  we  all?  • 


nee 

but  now 
SLENDER 

V 

You  see 
them 
daily 

Ask 
them 
why 

THIS  is  to  the 
many  slender 
people  who  have 
learned  the  right  way 
to  fight  fat.  Tell  your 
friends  about  the 
method,  as  someone  told  you, 
perhaps.  It  will  mean  a  kind- 
ness which  no  friend  forgets. 

Science  has  found  that  a  com- 
mon cause  of  obesity  is  an  un- 
der-active gland.  That  gland 
largely  controls  nutrition.  When  it  falls 
down,  too  much  food  goes  to  fat.  So  mod- 
ern physicians  combat  excess  fat  by  feed- 
ing the  lacking  substance. 

That  is  what  Marmola  does.  A  famous 
medical  laboratory  prepares  these  tablets, 
so  that  all  may  employ  this  method  in  the 
right  way  at  small  cost.  A  book  in  each 
box  states  the  formula  and  explains  the 
good  results. 

Marmola  has  for  22  years,  by  sheer 
merit,  held  the  top  place  in  this  field. 
Millions  of  boxes  have  been  used.  New 
youth  and  beaut}',  new  vigor  and  health 
have  come  in  this  way  to  many.  In  any 
circle  one  can  now  see  how  slenderness 
prevails. 

Now  we  ask  those  happy  people  to  tell 
others.  Ask  them  to  try  Marmola  and 
watch  results.  Tell  them  that  starvation 
is  not  necessary,  not  safe.  Show  them  the 
right  way.  Urge  them  to  start  at  once. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  SI  a  box.  Any  druggist 
who  is  out  will  gladly  order  for  you. 

MARMOLA 

PRESCRIPTION  TABLETS 
The  Risht  Way  to  Reduce 


Women 

men  aeimire 

pretfy  rounded 
face  and  neck 

Miss  Gonzales  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
writes:  "I  have  used  Tiffany- 
Tissue  Builder  only  two  weeks 
and  already  it  has  filled  out 
my  sunken  cheeks  and  re- 
moved  wearied,  worn-out  lines 
\  that  woman  dreads.  I  used  to 
look  so  old  for  my  age,  but  now 
am  proud  of  ray  appearance." 

You,  too,  can  abolish  sunken 
cheeks,  thin  necks,  hollow 
shoulders.  No  dieting  or  tire- 
some exercise  is  necessary. 
^  Simply  apply  and  massage  Tif- 
fany Tissue  Builder  whenever 
you  want  to  develop  Tru'ire  flesh. 

Results  guaranteed  or  your  money  promptly  refund- 
ed if  you  are  not  delighted  after  four  weeks'  use. 
Price  $3.00.  Send  check,  money  order  or  currency  and 
we  ■will  send  prepaid.  If  you  prefer,  send  no  money 
but  deposit  .$3.00  plus  few  cents  postage  with  post- 
man when  he  delivers  it. 

TIFFANY    LABORATORIES.  Inc. 
1U5T  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Feels  Peppy  After 
Losing  50  Pounds 

Scale*    Tip    at    122    lb*.  Nowl 

JuanitB  Ander- 
son's radiant 
beauty    is  the 

kind  which 
brings  joy  to  the 
beholder.  Y  e  t 
her  youth  and 
grace  were  once 
marred  by  un- 
sightly fat.  Cou- 
rageously she 
decided  to  cast 
off  her  obesity 
and  now  avers 
that  through 
K  o  r  e  i  n  she 
reached  her 
heart's  desire. 

"I  weighed  172 
pounds  before  I 
started  using. 
Korein,"  she 
writes.  "Within 
tliree  months  1 
li  ad  lost  50 
pounds. 

"I  always  used 
to  fee]  sluggish 
and  sleepy  and 
would  get  out 
of  breath  afrer 
walking  a  short  distance 
walk  as  far  as   i  y  ne. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and' weights  have  tjsed 
Korein.  They  report  reductions  from  10  to  70  pounds, 
easily,  safely,  geuuinciy 

Korein  is  absolutely  harmless.  Simple,  safe,  reliable. 
Buy  it  at  the  drug  store  on  a  money  KKEE 
refund  guarantee,  )'  A  testing  sample  will 
he  sent  to  anyone  wi  .liiliR  to  improve  health  through 
leducing  weight  liarpily  Become  slender  and  younger 
looking.    To  oblaiii  Koirin  till  out  coupon  or  write  to 

KOREIN  CO.,  A- 207  Sta.  O,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Free  Test  of  KOREIN. 


1^  .Time 
Addrrs 


LEARN  f/ieBANJOig"^ 

under  HaRRYRESER 

t/ic  Worlds  Greatest Banjoist 


The  famou*   Leader  of  tbe  Widely 
Broadcasted 
CLICQUOT  CLUB  ESKIMOS 

offers  an  amazingly  simple  Banjo  Coune  b7  luall  wblGb 
anyone,  even  without  mtislcal  talent,  can  master  nt  home 
In  a  few  spare  hours.  Positions.  llngerlnK  and  ohonls 
thoroushly  illustrated  and  explained.  Students  and 
Professionals  heartily  endorse  this  Simplified  Home 
Method.  Costs  only  tew  cents  a  day.  Special  Banjos 
tor  Students, 

BI  POPULAR— MAKE  MONEY 

At  home,  parties,  or  week-end  gatherings,  tbe  banjo 
player  bos  many  friends.  Also,  the  banjo  is  vitally  essen- 
tial In  the  dance  orchestra  of  today.  Banjoists  make  big 
money.  Learn  more  about  this  Inexpensive  course. 

Semi  lor  rRCE  ILLUSTRATCe  aOONlJET 
Harry  Re«er's  International  Banjo  Studio  No.  30 
West  46th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


gTopFOOT 


OFTEN  IN  5  MINUTES 

No  more  sore,  tired,  aching 
tender  feet.  Amazing 
new  method  corrects 
flat  feet,  and  fallen 
;.rches  and  erids  foot  troubles.  No  arch  supports — 
I'Cthins  to  wear  on  foot  or  in  shoe — no  ted'ous  ex- 
I  rcises — no  special  shoes.  Full  particulars  and  book 
l  oot  Health"  FREE.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 
Dr.  F.  H.  GRIFFITH,  Foot  Specialist 
Ocy_r»   200^  Broad vsy.  New  V  .rtr  rit>- 

SOHG  WRITERS.^ 

Sub<!»:antial  Advance  Royalti^ 
are  pi.;d  on  viorkfoi.  .id  acceptable  tor  pub- 
lication. Anyone  wishing  to  write  etmei 
the  words  jr  vnutie  for  songs  may  Eubmit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice. 
Par>texpet'.e7leFttnne(H.^8aryJAev  demand 
created  hy  "Talking  Pictures",  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today —Newcoiner  Associates 
727Earle  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CT 
arourNOSE 

Improve"  your  apppar- 
iiniv  with  .\nita  Nose 
.\(ljnstiT.  Shapes  flesh 
nncl  (artibiKo — qnickly. 
safily  and  painlessly. 
Day  Nj'^^'^ir  whili'   yon   .slt-ep.  Re- 

\1  suits  are  lasting.  Doc- 

Trial  tors  praise  it.  AVrite 

OfTer   ^C"     V   ^"'^   FltEK  BOOKLET. 

ANITA  INSTITUTE,  zeSAnitaBldcNewark,  N.  J. 
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«  Role  Call  ^ 

Who's  doing  what  and  where 


Now  I  feel  peppy  and  ran 


BEN  ALEXANDER—^//  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Universal  Studios,  Uni- 
versal City. 

ROBERT  ARMSTRON  G— Crash- 
ing Through,  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City. 

LEWIS  AYRES— Quiet  oh  the  West- 
ern Front,  Universal  Studios,  Universal 
City. 

WILLIAM  BAKEWELL— ^//  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Universal  Studios,  Uni- 
versal City. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT  —  Ladies  Love 
Brutes,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

MONTE  BLUE— H/V  Woman,  First  Na- 
tional Studios,  Burbank. 

JOHN  BOLES— The  Land  of  Song,  Uni- 
versal Studios,  Universal  City. 

EDWINA  BOOTH— rr^j</er  Horn,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

CLARA  BOW— The  Humming  Bird  (title 
to  be  changed).  Paramount  Studios,  Hol- 
lywood. 

WILLIAM  BOYD— Crashing  Through, 
Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City. 

EVELYN  BRENT— untitled  starring  ve- 
hiclcy    Paramount    Studios,  Hollywood. 

MARY  BRIAN— Gary  Cooper's  untitled 
starring  picture.  Paramount  Studios, 
Hollywood. 

HARRY  CAREY— rr«^/fr  Horn,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

NANCY  CARROLL— Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN— City  Lights,  Cha- 
plin Studios,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON  —  Ladies  Love 
Brutes,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

VIRGINIA  CHERRILL— Ci/>  Lights,  Cha- 
plin Studios,  Hollywood. 

JUNE  CLYDE— Radio  Revels,  RKO  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

BETTY  COMPSON— r/je  Lie,  RKO  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

GARY  COOPER — untitled  starring  picture 
of  Southern  romance.  Paramount  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD,  Montana,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

DOROTHY  DALTON— Br«Wf  66,  United 
Artists  Studios,  Hollywood. 

BEBE  DANIELS— Dixiana,  RKO  Studios, 
Hollywood. 

MARION  DAVIES— untitled  story  of  New 
York  life  of  gay  nineties,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

OWEN  DAVIES,  ]t.— All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Universal  Studios,  Uni- 
versal City. 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO— ^  Sailor's  Sweet- 
heart, United  Artists  Studios,  Holly- 
wood. 

REGINALD  DENNY— The  Dark  Chap- 
ter,  Metropolitan   Studios,  Hollywood. 

RICHARD  DIX— /  Love  You,  RKO  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

GEORGE  DURYEA— Sfr/V//)'  Business, 
RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

CLIFF  EDWARDS— AIo«/<jKd,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

FRANK  EAY— Bright  Lights,  First  Na- 
tional Studios,  Burbank. 

GRETA  GARBO— Romances,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

JAMES  GLEASON— Crashing  Through, 
Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City. 

RUSSELL  GLEASON—^//  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Universal  Studios,  Uni- 
versal City. 

CORINNE  GRIFFITH— Btff-fe  ?ay.  First 
National  Studios,  Burbank. 

HARRY  GRIBBON— untitled  comedy, 
Sennett  Studios,  Studio  City. 


ALAN  HALE— Crashing  Through,  Pathe 
Sudios,  Culver  City. 

JAMES  HALL— Let's  Go  Native,  Para- 
mount Studios,  Hollywood. 

OLIVER  HARDY— untitled  Roach  comedy. 
Roach  Studio,  Culver  City. 

WILLIAM  IRVING— .4//  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Universal  Studios,  Uni- 
versal City. 

KAY  ]OHNSON— Madame  Satan,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

SCOTT  KOLK— ^//  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front,  Universal  Studios,  Universal  City. 

ARTHUR  LAKE— Tommy,  RKO  Studios, 
Hollywood. 

WAGSTA EE  LANE— Tonight  s  the  Night, 
Fox  Studios,  Hollywood. 

STAN  LAUREL— untitled  Roach  comedy. 
Roach  Studios,  Culver  City. 

LI  LA  LEE— Hm  Wotnan,  First  National 
Studios,  Burbank. 

MITCHELL  LEWIS— 5/rif//:K  Business, 
RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

CAROL  LOMBARD— International  Revue, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

WALTER  LONG— S/r/V//>  Business,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

BESSIE  LOWE— Good  News,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

EDMUND  LOWE— /I  Sailor's  Sweetheart, 
United  Artists  Studios,  Hollywood. 

MARY  LAWLOR— Good  News,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

ROD  LaROCQUE— S/r/Vf/j-  Business,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

DOROTHY  MACKAILL— Brig*/  Lights. 
First  National  Studios,  Burbank. 

CHARLES  MIDDLETON— S/r/V//>'  Busi- 
ness, RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

LOIS  MORAN— BrxV/e  66,  United  Artists 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

JACK  MULHALL— H«  Woman,  First  Na- 
tional Studios,  Burbank. 

JOHN  McCORMACK— untitled  picture 
with  exteriors  made  in  Ireland,  Fox  Stu- 
dios, Holly^vood. 

J  E  ANNETTE  MacDONALD— Le/'^  Go 
Native,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

MORAN  and  MACK— Tt^'o  Black  Crows  in 
the  A.E.F.,  Paramount  Studios,  Holly- 
wood. 

JOAN  PEERS— Ttt'o  Black  Crows  in  the 

A.E.F.,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 
WILLIAM  POWELL— The  Benson  Murder 

Case,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 
EDDIE    QUILLAN— untitled    picture  of 

collegiate    life,    Pathe    Studios,  Culver 

City. 

CHARLES  ("BUDDY')  ROGERS— 
Young  Eagles,  Paramount  Studios.  Hol- 
lywood. 

LILLIAN  ROTH— Co  we  Out  of  the  Kitch- 
en, Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

BENNY  RUBIN— Montana,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

DOROTHY  SEBASTIAN— Mo«/d«^,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

NORMA  SHEARER— r/^e  High  Road,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

HUGH  TREVOR— Ra^/io  Revels,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

BERT  WHEELER— R<j4//'o  Revels,^  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

ALICE  WHITE— 5M^ee/  Mama,  First  Na- 
tional Studios,  Burbank. 

PAUL  WHI.TEMAN— of  Jazz,  Uni- 
versal Studios,  Universal  City. 

ROBERT  WOOLSEY— Radio  Revels,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

LORETTA  YOUNG— Murder  on  the  Sec- 
ond Floor,  First  National  Studios,  Bur- 
bank. 


For  All  Practical  Purposes 


For  dark,  long  LASHES 
instantly 


[Cont/nued  from  page  33} 


The  Fox-Case  Company  recently  made  a 
short  romance  embracing  the  inner  life  of  a 
harvesting  machine.  When  the  picture  was 
exhibited  to  individuals  interested  in  farm 
implements,  the  noise  of  the  harvester 
proved — so  I  have  been  told — a  great  in- 
ducement to  buy! 

JUDGE  Lindsay,  exponent  of  compan- 
ionate marriage,  made  a  talking  picture 
record  of  his  will.  It  is  his  belief  that  all 
important  documents,  particularly  those  that 
might  at  some  time  be  contested,  should  be 
dictated  to  talking  film.  If  the  individual 
making  a  will  is  shown  with  his  witnesses, 
and  is  obviously  sane  and  acting  of  his  own 
volition  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  validity,  and  forgery  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

IMPORTANT  and  complicated  jury  trials 
may  soon  be  recorded  in  the  talkies,  in 
order  that  the  evidence  may  be  heard  as 
iften  as  necessary  to  reach  a  just  decision 
vjthout  demanding  a  repetition  of  the  actual 
i.-stimony. 

A  great  forward  step  in  criminal  procedure 
V  as  recently  taken  when  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department  called  for  talkie  apparata 
and  recorded  the  confession  of  one  Harold 
Roller,  facing  the  charge  of  burglary.  When 
the  police  generally  are  prepared  to  exhibit 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  ac- 
cused's talkie  confessing  in  detail,  there 
should  be  less  of  wily  criminals'  attempts  to 
evade  justice  by  saying  the  confession  was 
secured  by  third  degree  methods. 

Monte  Blue,  apparently  determined  to  take 
no  wooden  nickels,  made  his  latest  contract 
with  Warner  Brothers  on  the  Vitaphone. 

The  United  Artists  Featurettes  Corpora- 
tion is  making  many  short  subjects  of  an 


extra-entertainment  nature.  Tfie  Overture  of 
1812,  directed  by  Dr.  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  has 
already  been  released,  while  Victor  Herbert's 
Irish  Rhapsody  has  been  announced  for  early 
production.  Symphonies  and  moments  with 
world-famed  musicians  are  to  be  recorded. 

EVEN  the  telephone  company  has  found 
a  use  for  the  talkies.  In  connection 
with  the  dial  exchanges  a  talkie  outfit  is  used 
to  transmit  the  number. 

With  this  new  system  no  one  is  required 
to  utter  a  sound.  The  subscriber  merely 
dials  his  number  and  the  talkie  apparatus 
automatically  repeats  the  number  aloud  to 
the  operator  who  alone  hears  it. 

The  spoken  numbers  on  the  new  automa- 
tic talkie  telephone  were  produced  on  talkie 
lilms  by  one  of  the  company's  clearest-voiced 
operators. 

It  is  said  this  will  speed  up  service  in 
cases  where  a  dial  and  manual  exchange  both 
have  to  be  used  in  getting  one  number. 
We'd  rather  like  to  hear  what  the  talkie  says 
when  it  gets  a  wrong  number. 

THE  use  of  the  talkies  in  the  field  of 
education  is  unlimited.  Today,  only 
a  few  can  benefit  by  the  lectures  of  some 
great  educator.  Tomorrow  a  scientist  like 
Robert  Miiliken,  let  us  say,  will  be  able  to 
address  hundreds  of  thousands  of  technology 
students  from  a  chair  in  his  laboratory.  The 
Mayo  Brothers  could  perform  a  rare  and  in- 
tricate operation  and  explain  it  step  by  step 
to  medical  students  and  colleagues  through- 
out the  entire  world.  There  need  not  be, 
in  the  future,  such  a  misfortune  as  a  second- 
rate  education.  The  talking  pictures  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  most  noted  authorities  on 
every  subject  to  the  students  of  the  smallest 
villages  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 


Just  Your  Style — and  Hollywood's 


[Continued  from  page  77} 


ages  $8.50  a  yard,  and  is  fifty  inches  wide. 
It  comes  in  fascinating  colors,  and  is  soft 
and  pliable  to  work  with.  Zeitzlen,  a  less 
decorative  but  very  new  and  charming  fabric, 
is  about  a  dollar  less,  and  is  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Kackem  rolio,  homespun,  tweed,  and 
polo  cloth  are  all  excellent,  but  run  more 
toward  the  sport  type  of  garment. 

As  for  furs — they  must  be  soft  and  flat, 
such  as  Persian  lamb,  broadtail,  caracul, 
galiak,  astrakhan,  and  lapin.  The  last  is 
actually  a  fine  grade  of  rabbit,  and  because 
of  its  inexpensiveness  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance, is  enjoying  particular  popularity 
this  season.  If  you  get  a  really  good  piece 
of  fur,  you  can  use  it  on  other  coats  when 
the  original  garment  is  worn  out,  for  good 
fur  outlasts  fabric.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  the  fur  is  cut,  a  good  furrier  can  piece 
it  together  into  some  new  shape  so  cleverly 
that  the  piecing  does  not  show,  and  can 
replace  worn-out  sections  at  really  very  little 
cost. 

Just  as  you  have  chosen  the  best  "outside 
iiiaterial"  and  fur  you  can  afford  for  your 


winter  coat,  so  should  you  select  a  beautiful 
lining.  This  makes  the  entire  garment  quite 
perfect.  The  ensemble  idea  is  still  so  pop- 
ular that  many  of  us  buy  enough  lining  ma- 
terial to  finish  the  coat  and  make  a  dress,  too. 

DISCUSSION  of  outdoor  apparel 
would  hardly  be  complete  without 
making  some  mention  of  the  hat  to  wear 
with  it.  Never  have  hats  been  more  fas- 
cinating and  individual  than  this  year.  They, 
like  the  rest  of  the  wardrobe,  may  flaunt 
the  home-made  look  to  advantage.  Any 
girl  can  make  her  own  hat  now — and  the 
plain  French  felt  or  soleil  bodies  cost  much 
less  than  the  hats  you  buy  at  your  favorite 
milliner's.  You  have  only  to  cut  the  body 
— usually  just  a  matter  of  clipping  off  the 
brim — and  drape  it  in  the  manner  most 
becoming  to  you  and  sew  it  down. 

In  the  next  issue  I'm  going  to  help  you  \ 
plan  your  day-time  frocks  to  wear  un-  ] 
der  your  new  coat  or  to  change  ofl^  from  i 
your  new  suit  and  remodel  dresses  that  arc  ' 
as  good  as  new,  but  simply  out  of  date.  \ 


Irene  Rich 

recommends 
genuine 
MAYBELLINE 

is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  express  my  ad* 
miration  for  '  May  bell  ine*  which  1  have  'used 
for  soyne  time  with  most  Qratifying  resvlts.  It  is 
truly  an  indispensable  beauty  aid  to  the  woman 
who  would  loofc  her  teef." 


Sincerely^  } 


HE  natural  expressiveness  and  charm  ot 
Irene  Rich's  eyes  is  accentuated  and  made  to 
"register"  by  the  lovely,  dense  fringes  she 
makes  of  her  lashes  with  Maybelline  Eyelash 
Beautifier . .  .Your  eyes  too  have  expressiveness 
and  charm  that  can  be  brought  out  and  made 
effective  only  by  Maybelline.  Millions  of 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
Maybelline  delightful,  easy-to-use  and  per- 
fectly Iiarmless.  Try  it.  Just  a  bmsh  stroke  of 
either  Solid  or  Waterproof  Liquid  Maybelline 
and  your  Lashes  will  instantly  appear  darker, 
longer  and  more  luxuriant. 

Solid  or  Waterproof 
Liquid  Maybelline, 
Black  or  Brown,  75c 
at  all  Toilet  Gjods 
Covntcrs. 

MAYBELLINE  CO. 
CHICAGO 


¥  -.0''''''''^ your  talent  for  drawing. 
3"'^''''^  Criticism  FREE  to  persons 
'over  i6  years  of  age.  Please  state 
age  on  your  slcetcli. 
Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent 
into  money  and  receive  from  $5  to  $100 
for  a  single  drawing? 
OPPORTUNITIES  ABOUND  for  the  man  or  woman 
wNo  likes  to  draw.  Milli<ins  of  dollars  are  paid  annu- 
Tlly  to  Commercial  Artists  for  illustrations,  cartoons 
and  designs  used  for  commcrcia  I  purposes. 
YOU  CAN  LEARN  AT  HOME-durinff  your  spare  time- 
by  our  BUCcesBf  ul  corresponiience  method.  No  pr«v- 
Complele  courKe  ot  25 
fascinating"  lessons  includes  maarazine  illuatrat- 
rnir,   cartooning,  lett.,rine,  poster  drawing, 
advertisinif  layout  and  fst>hioD  deyiprn  tnoclkt:r 
with  personal  rriticiam  of  your  individual 
drnwivas.    I'roff.Bsioruil  Artist's  Outjit 

(fiven  to  every  studeat. 
BIG  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FREE 
Telia  hundreds  ol'  intercHtinK  facta  about 
L  Commercial  Drnwir^j?  and  how  YOU  can 
I  become  a  profeni^ionat   Ani.>*t.   We  will 
I  send  you  this  bonk  absolutely  FREE  when 
■eturninK  your  sketch. 
end  10c,  Btampti  or  coin,  to  rox'cr  mailing 
I  North  American  School  of  Orawine 

lMO,.rp')ratwd 
40G  McHini.  V  BIdc.    Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


What  will  you 
be  doing  one  year 
from  today? 


Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  from 
now — what? 

Will  you  still  be  strugglingr  along  in 
the  same  old  job  at  the  same  old  salary 
—  worried  about  the  future  —  never 
quite  able  to  make  both  ends  meet- 
standing  still  while  other  men  go  ahead? 

One  year  from  today  will  j;ou  still  be 
putting  off  your  start  toward  success — 
thrilled  with  ambition  one  moment  and 
then  cold  the  next — delaying,  waiting, 
fiddling  away  the  precious  hours  that 
will  never  come  again? 

Don't  do  it,  man — don't  do  it. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  the 
world  than  that  of  a  man  who  stays  in 
the  rut  all  his  life,  when  with  just  a 
little  effort  he  could  bring  large  success 
within  his  grasp. 

Make  up  your  mind  today  that  you're 
going  to  train  yourself  to  do  some  one 
thing  well.  Choose  the  work  you  like 
best  in  the  list  below,  mark  an  X  beside 
it,  mail  the  coupon  to  Scranton,  and 
without  cost  or  obligation,  at  least  get 
the  full  story  of  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do 
for  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

"Tlie  Universal  Unicersitji" 
Box  4216-1     Scranton,  Penna. 
Without  cost  or  obllgai.on.  please  send  me  a  coiry  of 
your  booklut.  "Who  Wins  and  Why,"  and  full  particulars 
about  the  subject  heiore  which  1  liave  niarited  X; 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 
D  Business  Management 


□  Industrial  Manaijeinent 

□  Personnel  Management 

BTraflic  Management 
Accounting  and  C.  P.  A. 
Coaching 

□  Cost  Accounting 
QBooliiteeping 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Secretarial  Work 

□  Spanish    □  French 


□  Advertising 

□  English 

□  Business  Correspondence 

□  Show  Card  and  Sign 

Lettering 

□  PtenoKraphy  and  Typing 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerl< 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  High  Scliool  Subjects 

□  Illustrating  □  Cartooning 


TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 


n  Electrical  Engineer 
H Electric  Lighting 
3  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Railroad  Positions 

□  Gas  EnEine  Operating 

□  civil  Engineer  □  Mining 

□  Sun'eying  and  M.TPPing 

□  Plumbing  and  Heating 


□  Architect 

□  Architects'  Blueprints 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

B Structural  Engineer 
Chemistry    □  Pharmacy 

□  Automobile  Work 

□  Airplane  Engines 

□  Agriculture  and  Poultry 


□  steam  Engineering  □  Radio  □Mathematics 


Name., 


Street  Address.. 


City  State  

//  i/oa  rctiie  <n  Canada,  send  tM»  coupon  in  the  Interna- 
tionat  CoTrcBpondtnce  SchooU  Canadiau,  Limited,  Montreal 


uiyPHOlO 

Eum 

ches 

98 


Size  16x>!<i7  Inches 

Same  price  for  full 
lenp*!'  or  bust  form, 
pr  Mr  P.  landacapee, 
yi  animals,  etc.,  or 
■  Dlartiemcntaof  cny 

fart  of    croup  pic-  — 
,ure.  Safe  rel'irn  ol  your  or.  a 
oridinai  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Justmiiil  photoorsnaDshot(an7 
6i7.e)and\vit.nio  awctii  you  will 
receive?  vour  beau'. iiie-likQ 
cnla't,-.'m'-ntBizel'?xCOin.pruur~ 
onteed  fadeless.  Fay  po; 'roan 
98c  plus  po9tnc-6  or  sendSLOO 
with  order  und  we  nay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offers 

CDlarKementwe  will  send  FrtF.B 
a  hand-tinted  tr.ini.-ii  or=)  repro- 
duction tif  Dn.it.>  se.ic.  Tak^ad- 
VMta-Te  o'  Ill's  lin..-'2in« 

oai;r--si;r,d  v  "ir  p'.  w  t"'  ay. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
1652  Ogdsn  Ave.,  Dept.  B-320  t .  C\iicagu,  III. 


Hollywood's  Beast  People 


{Continued  from   page  50] 


studio  has  a  thousand  dogs  listed  in 'its  files'; 
another,  only  two  hundred. 

Jiggs  is  the  only  "talking  dog"  in  Holly- 
wood. His  vocabulary  is  richly  composed  of 
two  words  —  "mama"  and  "hamburger", 
which  he  delivers  with  an  oratorical  skill 
that  John  Barrymore  couldn't  imitate. 

Ir  WAS  only  quite  recently  that  M-G-M 
startled  the  vocal  industry  by  announcing 
that  it  would  make  a  series  of  eight  all-bar(c- 
ing  comedies,  each  of  which  would  contain 
two  hundred  dogs  !  Only  dogs  that  would  per- 
form on  their  hind  legs  would  be  employed ! 

THE  animal  casting  director  at  Warner 
Brothers  told  me  that  if  anyone  could 
produce  a  perfectly  trained  cat,  he  would 
make  a  fortune.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen 
motion  picture  felines  in  Hollywood,  of 
which  Puzzums  is  the  most  noted.  For  six- 
months  under  contract  to  Mack  .Sennf-tt  at 
$100  a  week,  this  super-intellij.cnt  Maltese 
cat  was  a  star  in  his  own  right. 

The  trouble  with  cats  is  their  unreliabiFty. 
They  may  do  a  trick  once,  but  if  the  scene 
has  to  be  reshot,  they  are  apt  to  refuse  to 
perform  a  second  time. 

Roosters  are  not  so  temperamental.  If 
they  are  kept  in  the  dark  before  being 
brought  suddenly  into  the  glare  of  the  lights, 
they  will  almost  invariably  crow  lustily. 
There  are  about  five  camerawise  roosters  in 
ilie  tihn  colony.  The  ravens  used  in  General 
Crack  were  tied  to  bushes,  and  cawed  obe- 
diently at  a  silent  signal  from  their  trainer. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  snakes  ready  to  an- 
swer a  casting  office  call. 

PARAMOUNT    keeps    a    lai-ge    cage  of 
canaries  on  the  grounds  as  part  of  its 


regular  props.  Canaries  are  decorative,  and 
can  be  used  in  almost  any  home  interior. 
One  saucy  warbler  figures  quite  importantly 
in  The  Come  On,  which  Blanche  Sweet  and 
Tom  Moore  have  just  finished  for  M-G-M. 
Camera-wise  swans,  ducks,  geese,  eagles, 
j»igeons,  cranes,  red  macaws,  and  dozens  of 
other  types  of  birds,  are  also  available.  One 
famous  Hollywood  goose.  Bozo,  wears  jaunty 
flannel  suits  and  horn-rimmed  spectacles. 

Buddy  Rogers'  parrot  in  Half  Way  to 
Heaven  was  expected  to  sit  quietly  on  a 
piano  stool  and  keep  its  thoughts  to  itself, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  scene  it  suddenly 
shouted,  "Mother,  may  I  come  in.'"  as  it 
had  just  heard  Buddy  do.  Because  of  their 
limited  vocabularies,  parrots'  speeches  are 
generally  synchronized.  Disraeli  is  the  only 
picture  that  has  used  peacocks  for  ages. 

This  story  would  be  incomplete  without 
mentioning  Frisky,  the  only  trained  squirrel 
in  Hollywood.  He  has  worked  before  the 
camera  for  seven  years,  and  is  now  getting 
old  rnd  feeble.  His  salary  is  S35  a  day,  and 
be  is  a  well-bred  little  chap.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  fain  a  squirrel — they're  such 
independent  little  devils. 

XIONS,  leopards,  lady-bugs,  cats,  chim- 
j  pr.nzees,  fleas,  dogs,  alligators,  ele- 
phants, skunks,  bc.irs — all  r^ady  to  answer  to 
stuc^i  "!  '  lis.  Litt'e  does  the  average  theatre- 
goc"  '  I'ize  the  patience,  the  danger  (and 
•he  humor')  that  go  into  their  training  for 
the  brief  amusement  of  the  world.  Trained 
once  to  respond  to  voices,  they  are  now  learn- 
ing to  watch  for  complicated  silent  signals. 
Soon  you  will  meet  these  famous  wild  animal 
actors  cf  Hollywood  in  a  dazzling,  thrilling 
Circus  Parade,  and  now  in  many  other  talkies 
made  more  thrilling  by  wild  animals. 


Who's  the  Best  Talkie  Bet? 


{Continued  from  pa,^e  53] 


but  he  can  make  ribs  shake  with  merriment. 

Those  who  have  heard  Lewis  Stone  are 
stauncher  fans  than  ever.  It  is  one  of  those 
voices  that  women  describe,  for  want  of  a 
better  expression  as,  "just  wonderful!" 
That's  the  term  Joan  Crawford  adoringly 
employs  when  she  speaks  of  the  voice  of 
young  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

When  the  elder  Douglas  made  his  talking 
J.i'but    in    Tl>e   Iron    Mask,    his    fans  were 
'    charmed  with  the  ease  and  intelligence  with 
V  ivch  he  read  his  lines.    Unfortunately,  the 
T'tcii  seemed  rather  higher  than  one  would 
pcct  from  a  man  who  won  his  laurels  as  a 
picturesque  athlete.    The  public's  acclaim  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  means  that  both 
Doug    and    Mary    have    met    a    grim  test 
I  triumphantly. 

When  7/7  Old  Arizona  was  shown,  the 
coi.iiitry  in  general  became  Warner  Baxter 
t'.ir^s.  Subsequent  productions  have  proved 
(ilm  one  of  the  closest  contenders  for  the 
1  ric  of  Best  Talkie  Bet.  So,  too,  is  John 
Ijoics,  who  possesses  one  of  the  finest  sing- 
ing voices  in  Hollywood.  Now  that  he  has 
1  en  heard  in  Rio  Rita,  he  is  much  nearer 
J^f  ri.vvn  of  victory. 

Riri  Tin-Tin,  another  contract  Mai  of  long 


standing,  stated  emphatically  in  an  intervir-.v 
that  although  the  talkie  stars  have  the  laugh 
on  him  he  has  the  bark  on  them.  The- 
popular  canine  has  turned  operatic  in  his 
latest  melodrama,  and  frankly  considers  him- 
self too  distinguished  for  competition. 

■Victor  McLaglen  scored  a  triumph  in  The 
Black  Watch.  Unfortunately,  he  didn't  quite 
connect  with  Myrna  Loy's  trick  name,  Yas- 
mini,  and  by  persistently  addressing  her  so 
that  it  sounded  like  '  Yes,  Minnie",  caused 
much  unseemly  mirth  in  the  ranks.  Other- 
wise, his  voice  was  excellent,  masculine  in 
tone,  and  distinct. 

There  is  one  person  who  is  threatening  to 
secure  the  Best  Talkie  Bet  title — Al  Jolson. 
He  has  gripped  the  hearts  of  a  nation  with 
his  voice.  It  possesses  variety,  drama,  tend- 
erness, pathos. 

From  New  York  and  cosmopolitan  centers 
of  the  entire  world  have  come  stage  recruits 
— Paul  Muni,  Basil  Rathbone,  Raymond 
Hackett,  Frederic  March,  Harry  Richman. 
Chester  Morris,  and  a  score  of  others— all 
logical  rivals  in  the  talkie  kingdom.  Who. 
among  the  male  stars,  do  you  believe  is 
entitled  to  the  term.  "Best  Talkie  Bet  ".-' 
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PRICE  IS  GOING 
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Dictionary  FREE! 


This  indispensable  English-French,  French-English 
Dictionary  will  be  given  absolutely  without  charge  to 
everyone  who  enrolls  in  the  Hugo  French-At-Sight 
course.  Published  in  France,  it  has  been  imported 
especially  for  Hugo  students.  The  dictionary  is  bound 
in  rich,  dark  green  seal  grain,  clearly  printed  on  tough, 
thin  paper.  Its  623  pages  contain  24,000  words.  The 
supply  is  limited — clip  the  coupon  and  send  for  course 
and  dictionary  today  on  approval. 


lS)urLast 
Chance  to  Get 

Uugo:^  FRENCH-AT-iSIGHT 

at  this  Remarkably  Low  Price  ! 


THE  present  edition  of  this  short  cut  to 
usable  French  is  nearly  exhausted.  It 
can  not  be  republished  at  the  present 
low  price.  The  royalty  contract  giving 
Doubleday-Doran  the  American  rights  to 
publish  and  sell  10,000  sets  of  the  Hugo 
Course  soon  expires!  When  the  few  remain- 
ing sets  are  sold  THE  PRICE  MUST  GO 
UPl 

Often  you  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
sending  for  Hugo's  French-Ai-Sight  on  ap- 
proval! Something  has  detained  you.  Now 
you  must  act!  If  you  mail  the  coupon  ai 
once  you  can  still  obtain  the  same  twenty- 
four  complete  lessons  which  have  taught  so 
many  cultured  men  and  women  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  French— at  thesamelowprice! 

Decide  about  keeping  the  course  later — 
at  your  leisure.  Only  assure  yourself  this 
last  opportunity  to  own  the  course — if  you 
decide  that  you  want  to  after  you  have 
seen  it. 

French  is  as  Easy  as  this: 

parlez  par-lay 

(speak) 

bouquet  boo-kay 

(a  bunch  of  flowers) 

beaucoup  bow-koo 

(much,  many) 

mais  oui  may  we 

(but,  yes) 

The  few  words  appearing  above  illustrate 
the  simple  Hugo  key  to  pronimclation.  It 


is  impossible  to  mispronounce  a  French 
word  if  that  key  is  followed.  And  every 
other  phase  of  Hugo's  FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT  is  ;ust  as  clearly  and  plainly 
marked,  just  as  easy  to  master. 

Now,  you  can  add  a  knowledge  of  French 
to  the  list  of  accomplishments  which  makes 
you  the  individual  you  are.  You  can  easdy 
acquire  a  command  of  a  vast  fund  of  con- 
versational French,  in  your  spare  time  at 
home. 

Instead  of  starting  to  study  French  in  the 
schoolroom  fashion,  with  rules  of  grammar 
and  long  lists  of  Irregular  verbs,  the  Hugo 
method  enables  you  practically  to  think  in 
French,  to  begin  to  use  actual  French  sen- 
tences with  the  proper  prommciation  and 
the  native  accent — Jrom  the  very  first  page  of 
lesson  one.  Beginning  with  complete,  useful 
French  sentences,  you  become  more  and 
more  proficient — scarcely  realizing  how,  It 
Is  so  easy — until  you  can  converse  in  French, 
read  French  letters  and  books  and  write  the 
language  as  well. 

Complete  Course 

Sent  on  Approval  Only  $9.85! 

Pay  as  You  Learn! 

At  your  request — and  you  need  not  send 
a  penny  with  the  coupon — we  will  mail  you 
the  complete  Hugo  course  of  24  lessons  and 
the  Cestre-Guibillon  dictionary  for  your  free 
examination  at  your  leisure. 


Try  several  lessons;  test  your  progress. 
At  the  end  of  5  days.  If  you  are  entirely 
satisfied,  send  us  $1.85  as  a  first  payment. 
If  the  lessons  do  not  come  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations, return  them  with  the  dictionary 
at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  the  lessons,  you 
continue  to  pay  as  you  learn  at  $2  each 
month  for  4  successive  months — making  a 
total  of  only  $9.85  for  the  complete  course! 
Act  at  once  to  be  SURE  you  get  your  Hugo 
course  at  the  bargain  price.  When  the  pres- 
ent limited  supply  is  exhausted — the  price 
must  be  advanced! 

DOUBLEDAY,DORAN&CO.,Inc. 

American.  Representative: 
HUGO'S  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  F- 1 3  5  3  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Dept.  F-1353  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  the  24  lessons  of  Hugo's 
"French-at-Sight"  and  the  imported  French- 
English  Dictionary  for  5  days'  examination,  Afc 
the  end  of  that  time  I  will  either  mail  you  31-85, 
and  $2  each  month  for  4  successive  months,  or 
return  the  lessons  and  the  dictionary  to  you. 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


.State. 


TINY,  fragile  lashes, 
weavinu;  a  setting  for 
your  eyes  —  so  filmy  as  to  be  forgotten  by 
thousands  of  ^vomen  But  so  vastly  important  as 
to  affect  the  color,  expression — even  the  size  of 
your  eyes. 

\et,  how  many,  many  women  daily  disre- 
gard half  of  their  facial  charm  by  neglecting  brows 
and  lashes!  And  it  is  so  easy  to  accentuate  their 
beauty,  A  quick  pleasant  brushing  of  ^  inx  on  the 
fringe  of  your  lashes,  morning  and  night,  brings 
about  a  miraculous  change.  Lashes  seem  longer — 
eyes  larger, — with  an  elusive, shadowy  background 
that  intensifies  their  color  and  brings  out  all  their 
shining  lights  and  lustre 

^  inx — in  the  new,  improved,  solid  form — en- 
closed in  an  exquisite,  indestructible,  silvery  van- 
ity—  is  soft  and  supple  —  with  just  the  right 
consistency  to  make  it  spread  evenly  and  smoothly. 
^  hen  properly  applied,  it  never  smudges,  clots  or 
stiffens  the  lashes  It  is  neat  and  handy  to  carry 
about.  It  comes  in  black  and  brown.  $1  at  all 
the  leading  drug  and  department  stores 


H^tF 


Y013R  BE^I3TY 


WINX  EYELASH  GROWER  was  originated  for  just  such  conditions  as  thin,  falling 
or  scanty  lashes  It  is  rich,  nourishing  cream  made  of  purest  materials — tested  by 
thousands  of  women  and  always  found  successful  in  cultivating  lovely,  rich,  luxur- 
iant lashes  and  brows.  Apply  morning  and  evening.  Priced  at  $1.  In  black,  brown— 
or  colorless,  if  you  prefer. 

LIQUID  WINX  is  a  waterproof  beautifier  unaffected  by  tears,  perspiration,  cream 
or  any  kind  of  moisture.  If  applied  sparingly,  it  leaves  the  lashes  soft  and  silky 
— eliminating  brittlenesss — making  an  attractive,  dark  setting  for  your  eyes.  Priced 
at75c.  In  black  and  brown. 


THIS  TEST  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  .  .  .  .  Before  you  purchase  a 
package  of  Winx,  make  this  test  Press  your  finger  nail  into  the  cake.  Notice  how 
easily  it  yields  to  your  pressure,  indicating  a  suppleness  and  flexibility  that  is  retained 
even  after  application  on  your  lashes  This  peculiar  consistency  of  inx  explains 
why  it  spreads  so  evenly  and  smoothly  —  why  it  clings  so  tenaciously  —  why  it  never 
smudges  or  becomes  britrie  on  the  lashes  but  always  leaves  them  silky  and  lustrous. 

"YOUR     EYES     ARE  HALF    YOUR  BEAUTY" 
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rhe  Vivid  Life  Story  of 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBAIMKS.  Jr. 


It  is  no  accident  that  Fox  has  twice  in 
succession  won  the  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine Gold  Medal.  The  explanation  is  simple!  Fox  has 
had  the  courage  to  believe  that  the  great  American 
public  appreciates  the  finest  things  in  film  art  quite 
as  much  as  do  the  high-brow  critics!  And  with  this 
faith  Fox  has  produced  the  finest  things  in  films. 
And  for  the  future — the  same  policy  will  be  carried 
out,  but  on  a  still  greater  scale. 

Imagine  lovely  Janet  Gaynor  in  the  heart-shaking 
role  of  the  girl-wife  in  LILIOM,  the  most  passion- 
ately beautiful  stage  success  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  most  sympathetic  part  Janet  has  ever  had. 

And  John  McCormack,  greatest  singer  of  them 
all,  in  a  romantic  singing-talking  movietone. 

Jack  London's  mighty  tale,  THE  SEA  WOLF,  ought 
to  be  the  high-water  mark,  so  to  speak,  in  sea  films. 
You  remember  this  hair-raising  yarn  of  stark,  raw 
passions — the  giant  sea-captain,  with  the  soul  of  a 
gorilla — the  prisoner  girl,  her  lover  and  the  pitiless 
sea.  Directed  by  the  great  John  Ford! 

Many  other  great  ideas  are  in  production — among 
which  these  deserve  special  mention  at  this  time: 

THE  OREGON  TRAIL,  first  important  American  epic  of 
the  talking  screen — based  on  Francis  Parkman's 
narrative — directed  by  Raoul  Walsh. 

COMMON  CLAY,  Harvard  prize  play,  by  Cleves 
Kincaid,  directed  by  Victor  Fleming. 

SO  THIS  IS  LONDON!  with  WUl  Rogers  and  Jillan 
Sandes  and  a  cast  of  English  artists.  Staged  byUazzard 
Short;  music  by  Richard  Fall,  Viennese  composer. 


VIOVIETOHE 


^^If  You've  Anything  to  Say 
Speak  Upr-Barked  the  President 

1 1  Answered  with  a  Spi 
Pushed  Me  Ahead  10 1 


THE  little  knot  of  men  around  the  conference 
table  sat  silent  as  the  President's  voice  rasped 
to  the  end  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"It's  a  bad  mess,  men,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it,"  he  said.  "Now  I  want  some  ideas  from  you 
fellows.  Wellington,"  he  turned  to  me  suddenly, 
"have  you  anythmg  to  say.'  If  so,  speak  up!"  His 
words  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  was  in  for  it 
now !  No  time  to  dodge ;  no  chance  to  pass  the 
buck  to  someone  else.  Almost  before  I  knew  it  I 
was  on  my  feet.  As  I  rose  I  heard  some  one  at  the 
end  of  the  table  whisper: 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  joke!  Poor  Wellington'll 
about  die  on  his  feet,  trying  to  talk  at  this  meeting." 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  whis- 
pered reply.  "He's  so  timid  he 
can't  say  two  coherent  sent- 
ences. He'll  only  make  a  show 
of  himself,  and  waste  valuable 
time." 

I  knew  ihey  were  impatient 

and  scornful — expecting  to  see 

rae  make  a  chump  of  myself. 

Then  I  grinned  to-myself,  wait- 
ing to  see  their  expressions. 
It  was  a  treat  to  watch  their 

faces    change    with    ray  first 

words.  From  bored  annoyance 

their    expressions    turnea  to 

amazement — then  to  the  tensest 

interesr.      In     clear,  concise 

terms,  without  a  halt  or  hitch, 

I  told  them  just  where  I  knew 

the    trouble    lay,    where  the 

waste  of  time  and  money  came 

in  and  how  everything 

could   be   remedied.     For  the 

few   minutes    it   took    to  tell 

the  whole  story  I  had 
that  group  of  executives  hanging  onto  my  words — 
spellbound.  There  was  not  a  sound  from  any  of 
them  until  I  had  finished — then  a  regular  chorus  of 
admiring  words  broke  forth  from  every  man  there: 
"That's  the  idea,  all  right!"  "The  very  thing  I 
thought  and  didn't  know  how  to  say!"  "Great 
stuff,  Wellington!" 

At  the  end  of  it  all:  "Well,  that  settles  that," 
said  the  President.  "You  certainly  know  what 
you'/e  talking  about,  Wellington.  But  while  I  think 
of  it,  young  man,  I'd  like  an  explanation  from  you. 
Why  haven't  you  spoken  out  like  this  before?  Why 
have    you    always    acted    around    here    as  though 
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you  were  afraid  of  your  own  voice.  'You  can  cer- 
tainly talk  well  enough  when  you  want  to !  What 
brought  about  the  change?" 

I  laughed.  "It  was  just  a  case  of  stage-fright  that 
got  cured,"  I  admitted.  And  then  I  told  them  how 
a  certain  wonderful  little  free  booklet  had  shown 
me  how  to  change  almost  overnight  from  an  em- 
barrassed, retiring  "human  clam"  into  the  self- 
assured  man  who  had  addressed  the  conference. 
"That  book  did  a  wonderful  thing  for  you,"  com- 
mented the  President.  "Anyway,  Wellington,  I 
want  you  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  straighten- 
ing out  that  warehouse  tangle.  There  ought  to  be 
a  lot  in  it  for  you,"  he  added  significantly. 

That  was  something  over 
one  year  ago.  Today  I  sit  in 
a  private  olfice  marked  '  Traffic 
Manager"  on  the  door — next 
in  line  for  the  General  Man- 
ager's posirion.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it,  yet  I  know  it's  true, 
and  I  know  that  I  owe  it  to 
that  wonderful  little  booklet 
that  explained  to  me  the  se- 
crets of  dominating,  powerful 
speech.  As  far  as  promotion, 
salary  and  increased  influence 
are  concerned,  that  little 
speech  pushed  me  ahead  at 
least  ten  years. 

More  than  that,  I  am  now  a 
popula'r  after-dinner  speaker— 
widely  sought-after  at  civic 
and  political  meetings,  and  a 
constantly-invited  guest  at 
social     functions.  The 


crets  o  f  effective  speech, 
which  that  little  booklet 
tpld  me  about,  and 
which  I  mastered  in  my  own  home  in  only  twenty 
minutes  a  day,  did  the  work. 

★   ★   ★  ★ 

There  is  no  magic,  no  trick,  no  mystery  about 
becoming  a  powerful  and  convincing  speaker,  an 
easy,  fluent  conversationalist.  'You,  too,  can  con- 
quer embarrassment  and  stage  fright.  One  of 
America's  leading  specialists  in  effective  speech  can 
aid  you  to  rise  to  positions  of  greater  prestige  and 
wider  influence.  "This  new  method  is  so  delight- 
fully simple  and  easy  that  by  spending  twenty  min- 


utes a  day  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  you 
cannot  fail  to  make  rapid  progress. 

This  new  method  of  trainmg  is  fully  described  in 
a  very  interesting  and  informative  little  booklet 
called  "How  To  Work  Wonders  With  Words.'' 
In  it  you  are  told  how  this  new  easy  method  will 
enable'  you  to  conquer  stage-fright,  self-conscious- 
ness, timidity  and  bashfulness.  You  are  told  how 
you  can  bring  out  and  develop  your  priceless 
"hidden  knack" — which 
can  win  for  you  advance- 
ment in  salary  and  posi- 
tion, popularity,  social 
standing,  power 
and  real  success. 
You  can  obtain 
your  copy  FREE 
by  sending  the 
coupon  NOW. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

3601   Michigan  Ave.,   Dept.  3244 
Chicago,  Illinois 


North  American  Institute,  Dept.  3244 
3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation 
my  copy  of  yout  inspiring  booklet  How  To 
Work  Wonders  With  Words  and  full  infor- 
mation regarding  your  Course  in  Effective 
Speaking. 
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Press  Time  Topics 


AFTER  twelve  years,  Hobart  Bosworth  is  back  again  in  the 
L  Lasky  fold.  He  is  to  have  a  big  role  in  The  Devils 
■loliday,  Nancy  Carroll's  next  starring  picture.  It  is  to  be 
lirected  by  Edmund  Goulding,  from  his  own  story. 

GRACE  MOORE,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
has  been  signed  to  appear  with  Lawrence  Tibbett  in  what- 
ever opera  M-G-M  provides  the  Rogue  Singer  in  the  spring. 

ILDRED  HARRIS,  former  wife  of  Charles  Chaplin,  has 
been  signed  at  Pathe  to 
make  a  series  of  short  subjects 
with  Don  Douglas.  Miss  Har- 
ris' determination  to  return  to 
pictures  was,  she  testified,  the 
real  reason  for  her  February 
divorce  from  Everett  MacGov- 
ern,  to  whom  she  was  married 
away  back  in  1924. 

CLARA  BOWS  next  pic- 
ture will  be  True  to  the 
Navy.  The  much  desired 
Hummingbird  has,  apparently, 
flown  out  of  her  reach. 

JACK  OAKIE,  one  of  the 
newest  wows  of  the  talking 
screen,  has  just  completed 
Let's  Go  Native  and  is  already 
at  work  on  Marco  Himself. 
And  if  that  title  isn't  changed 
before  the  picture  is  released 
we'll  admit  we  know  nothing 
about  movies  and  their  ways. 


RENEE  ADOREE,  whose 
accent  has  been  a  handi- 
cap to  her  in  the  talkies,  has  at 
last  found  something.  She  has 
been  cast  in  The  Singer  of 
Seville.   Good  news  to  many. 


"ARTHA  LEE  SPARKS,  six  year  old  juvenile  in  Fox's 
grandeur  revue,  Happy  Days,  spoke  the  first  words  of 
welcome  to  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  on  her  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood. Little  Martha  Lee  was  lifted  aboard  the  observation 
platform  and  proffered  the  glad  hand  of  hospitality  along 
with  a  bunch  of  roses  twice  her  size. 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN  is  slated  for  the  principal  role  in 
The  Sea  Wolf,  the  rugged  Jack  London  picture  which 
Fox  is  about  to  remake  from  the  silent  version  of  some  years 

back.  McLaglen  will  have  the 
Hobart  Bosworth  role  of  the 
original  stage  and  screen  ver- 
sion.   London  should  approve. 


J 


OAN  BENNETT  is  sumg 
her   ex-husband   for  non- 
payment of  alimony  for  the 
support  of  their  little  girl.  But 

Joan  is  not  entirely  out  of  luck  for  she  has  been  picked  to  play 
the  lead  opposite  John  Barrymore  in  the  The  Sea  Beast,  talkie 
version.  And  the  title  will  be  changed  to  The  White  Whale 
or  Moby  Dick,  according  to  present  plans  for  it. 

BELIEVE  it  or  not,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  evangelist, 
heroine  of  desert  escapades  and  grand  jury  investiga- 
tions, has  gone  Hollywood.  She  has  had  voice  and  screen 
tests  made  at  an  independent  studio  and  has  engaged  Harvey 
Gates  to  write  an  original  story  for  her. 

1EON  ERROL,  the  big  Ziegfeld  laugh  man,  has  joined 
^  Paramount  on  Parade,  the  forthcoming  revue. 

RUTH  ROLAND,  Hollywood  hostess  de  luxe,  who 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  her  marriage  to  Ben 
Bard  recently,  is  remrning  to  pictures.  Her  contract  is  with 
Sonoart  for  a  talking-picturization  of  Nealy  Vanderbilt's  sen- 
sational novel  of  divorce,  Reno.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
great  beginning  for  the  former  serial  queen's  come-back 


The  smart  and  sophisticated  Miss  Constance 
Bennett  recently  received  a  queenly  welcome 
on  her  return  to  New  York  City  from  Nice, 
France,  where  she  secured  an  absolute  decree 
of  divorce  from  her  husband,  Phil  Plant.  She 
received  a  settlement  large  enough  to  start 
a  bank. 


OAN  BENNETT'S  first 
starring  picture  at  United 
Artists  will  be  Smilin'  Through. 
a  full  Technicolor  production 
of  the  stage  play  in  which  Jane 
Cowl  hung  up  a  record,  and 
which  Norma  Talmadge  also 
made  as  a  silent. 

INA  CLAIRE'S  next  starring 
vehicle  at  Pathe — as  yet  un- 
named— is  to  be  a  more  serious 
opus  than  any  that  the  sophis- 
ticated actress  has  yet  essayed, 
either  on  the  stage  or  in  pic- 
tures. Tears,  and  a  tragic  end- 
ing— death  by  drowning — for 
this  woman  of  the  world. 
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HE  PLANS  to  have  Ruth 
Chatterton  play  Nancy 
Sykes  in  Oliver  Twist  have  been 
indefinitely  deferred,  and  she 
and  her  husband,  Ralph 
Forbes,  are  going  to  work  to- 
gether at  M-G-M,  in  Frederick 
Londsdale's  very  British  com- 
edy, The  High  Road. 


RAMON  NOVARRO  is 
determined  to  take  a  long 
holiday  from  M-G-M  after  he 
finishes  work  on  The  Singer  of  Seville.  He  is  tossing  a  coin  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be  a  sea  voyage  and  some  time  in 
Europe  or  a  long,  quiet  vacation  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 

^S  SOON  as  Nils  Asther's  contract  at  M-G-M  expired  and 
made  him,  after  months  of  idleness,  a  free  man  again, 
he  promptly  went  to  work  for  M-G-M!  He's  oft  on  location 
with  Charles  Bickford  in  Mexico,  working  on  The  Sea  Bat. 

1AURA  LaPLANTE  will  play  the  lead  in  Universal's  forth- 
,<  coming  production  of  The  Storm. 

FROM  M-G-M  comes  word  that  Norma  Shearer  will  not 
play  in  The  High  Road,  after  all.  Ruth  Chatterron  has 
been  selected  instead.  And — big  news — Lawrence  Tibbett's 
next  talkie-singie  will  be  Rose  Marie. 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  Mabel  Normand  has  left  the 
entire  movie  industry  mourning  the  passing  of  this  veri- 
table ray  of  sunshine.   There  is  no  one  to  take  her  place 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  LINE  OR  SO  ON  CURRENT  TALKIE  OFFERINGS 


ANNA  CHRISTIE  ( M-G~M )— Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

BEAU  BANDIT  (RKO)— Reviewed  in  this  is- 
sue. 

THE  BIG  PARTY  (Fox) --Reviewed  in  this  is- 
sue. 

THE  COHENS  AND  THE  KELLYS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND    (Universal) — Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

BIG  TIME  (Fox) — A  back-stage  story,  but  bet- 
ter than  most.  Lee  Tracy  and  Mae  Clarke 
do  good  work. 

THE  BISHOP  MURDER  CASE  ^Af-G -A/;— Van 
Dine's  excellent  thriller  with  Basil  Rathbone 
doing  Philo  Vance  this  time.  His  perform- 
ance is  not  quite  as  imaginative  as  William 
PowelTs. 

BROADWAY  BABIES  (First  National) — In  a 
story  about  crooks,  gamblers  and  such  like^ 
Alice    White   upholds  the   lure   of  the  land. 

CAMEO  KIRBY  (Fox) — The  well  known  story 
of  boat  decks  and  card  decks,  gamblers  and 
crinolines  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  good 
old  days,   beautifully  told  in  talkie  form. 

THE  CITY  GIRL  (Fox) — An  absorbing  story 
of  a  knowing  city  girl  and  a  dumb  country 
boy  and  what  happened  when  she  married 
him.  Charles  Farrell,  in  an  entirely  new 
role,  shines,  as  also  does  Mary  Duncan. 

DANCE  HALL  (RKO) — An  amusing  story  of 
a  youngster  who  always  hops  to  it  when  he 
hears  dance  music.  Arthur  Lake  and  Olive 
Borden  do   good  work. 

DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (Paramount) — Nancy 
Carroll  and  Dick  Arlen  in  an  interesting 
tale  of  love  and  moral  cowardice.  It's  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  from  Conrad's  Fic/ory, 
but  if  you're  a  Conrad  fan — well,  it's  a 
long  way   from   Conrad  to  Hollywood. 

bEVIL  MAY  CARE  (M-G-M) — Ramon  Nova- 
rro  gets  his  long  looked-for  opportunity  to 
do  a  singing  picture.  This  is  a  fanciful 
tale  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  Ramon 
shines  as  a  dashing  officer  who  causes  the 
ladies   hearts   to  flutter. 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  (Universal)  — 
Reginald  Denny  finds  himself  the  trial  hus- 
band of  a  girl  he  has  never  seen  and — well, 
you  can  guess  some  of  the  amusing  situations 
in  this  tale  of  a  young  man  on  trial  for  his 
wife. 

THE  FORWARD  PASS  (First  National) — 
Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  and  Loretta  Young 
give  grand  performances  in  this  one  about 
college  quadrangles  and  the  old  pigskin 
game. 

FRAMED    (RKO) — Reviewed   in  this  issue. 

THE  FURIES  (First  National) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  GIRL  SAID  NO  ( M-G-M }— Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF  Cfox;— Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

THE  GRAND  PARADE  (Pathe)—A  good  hu- 
man story  with  an  unusual  background — that 
of  a  minstrel  show  of  twenty  years  ago, 
when  free  lunches  were  free  and  needles 
had  nothing  to  do  with  beer. 

GENERAL  CRACK  (Warner) — John  Barrymore 
in  a  hectic  tale  of  war,  love,  intrigue  and 
what  have  you.  Barrymore  is  fine  and  so 
are  Lowell  Sherman,  Marian  Nixoii  and 
Armida. 

HAND  'EM  OVER  (Universal) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

HELL*S  HEROES  (Universal) — Three  bank  rob- 
bers kill  a  man  and  make  their  get-away 
into  the  desert.  There  they  find  a  dying 
woman  and  child.  What  happens  when  they 
jeopardize  their  lives  in  getting  the  child 
back  to  civilization  makes  an  intensely  grip- 
ping story. 

HIS  GLORIOUS  NIGHT  (M-G-M)— Jack  Gil- 
bert  as  an  officer  very  Continental  and 
Catherine  Dale  Owen  as  a  princess  he  makes 
thrilling  love  to.     The  story  is  a  little  thin. 

HIT  THE  DECK  (RKO)—The  nautical  musical 
comedy  transferred  to  the  talkies  with  new 
songs  and   new  stars.     Jack  Oakie  does  ex- 
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The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

THE  ROGUE  SONG  for  Law- 
rence Tibbett's  glorious  voice. 

HIT  THE  DECK  for  Jack  Oakie 
and  again  Jack  Oakie. 

THE  LOVE  PARADE  for  Mau- 
rice Chevalier's  accent  and 
Ernst  Lubitsch's  direction. 

GENERAL  CRACK  for  the  art 
of  John  Barrymore. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  for  Greta  Gar- 
bo's  portrayal  of  Anna. 

THE  VAGABOND  KING  for  its 
truly  romantic  atmosphere. 

DISRAELI  for  George  Arliss  in 
a  hokumless  historical  play. 

YOUNG  NO WHERES  for  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess  and  a  story 
of  powerful  simplicity. 

SUNNYSIDE  UP  for  Charles 
Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor. 

STREET  OF  CHANCE  for  Wil- 
liam  Powell'^  ability  to  portray 
a  melodramatic  character  with 
convincing^  sincerity. 


cedent  work,  as  docs  Polly  Walker.  The 
Halleluiah   number  is  marvelous. 

HOLD  YOUR  MAN  (Uniyersal) — Laura  La 
Plante  is  her  usual  pleading  self  as  the  wife 
who  goes  holidaying  in  Paris  in  this  amusing 
marital  comedy. 

HONEY    (Paramount) — Reviewed    in    this  issue. 

HOT  FOR  PARIS  rfoxj— Victor  MacLaglen  and 
El  Brendel  as  a  couple  of  sea-going  lads 
provide  the  fun  while  Fifi  Dorsay  provides 
the    feminine    interest — and   very   spicy,  too. 

THE  IDLE  RICH  (M-G-M )— Conrad  Nagel  in 
an  interesting  tale  of  them  there  wealthy 
folk. 

HOUSE  OF  TROY  C3f-G-Ar;— Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

THE  LOCKED  DOOR  (United  Arthn)— Good 
melodrama  full  of  thrills  and  suspense  with 
Barbara    Stanwyck   and    Rod  LaRocque. 

LOOSE  ANKLES  (First  National) — An  amusing 
farce  comedy  of  a  will,  two  girls,  two 
aunts  and  four  gigolos,  and — well,  figure  it 
out  for  yourself. 

THE  LOST  ZEPPELIN  (Tiffar,y-Slahl)—A 
gripping  yarn  of  a  lost  Zeppelin.  Ricardo 
Cortez,  Conway  Tearic  and  Virginia  Valli, 
who  have  not  been  heard  from  much  lately, 
do   good  work. 

ONE  MAD  KISS  rfox^— Reviewed  in  this  is- 
sue. 

THE  MAN  I  LOVE  (Paramount) — Mary  Brian 
and  Richard  Arlen  in  a  prize  ring  story 
which  has  plenty  of  punch. 

THE  MIGHTY  (Paramount) — George  Bancroft 
goes  over  with  a  gang  in  this  story  of  a 
reformed  underworld  character, 

MONTANA  MOON  (M-G-M) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

NAVY  BLUES  rAf-G-A/;— William  Haines  is  a 
great  guy  for  shore-leave  in  this  amusing 
story  of  life  on  the  permanent  waves. 

NOT  Sp  DUMB    (M-G-M) — Marion   Davies  is 
a  riot  as  the   girl  who  simply  had  to  help 
her    fiance's    business   affairs    with    her  own 
disastrous  schemes. 


OFFICER  O'BRIEN  (Pathe)—A,  a  courageous 
detective,  William  Boyd  arrests  the  interest 
in  this  opus.  There  is  also  some  fine  act- 
ing done  by  Ernest  Torrence. 

OH,  YEAH?  ( Pathe )—Aboyit  a  couple  of  slafl- 
slinging    brafcemen    and    a    nuple    of  gals 

•if'V  ,^.  of  a  run-away  train  that 

will  thrill  you. 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  (Paramount)— Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

PLAYING  AROUND  (First  National)— A  story 
of  a  stenographer,  a  drug  clerk  and  a 
gangster.  Alice  White  is  the  stenographer 
and  she  certainly  shows  speed. 

POINTED  HEELS  ( Paramount  )—Ar,other  be- 
hind-the-scenes story  with  Helen  Kane,  Skeet 
Gallagher  and  William  Powell.  The  scenes 
w-here  Helen  and  Skeet  get  tight  and  do 
their  high-hat  vaudeville  act  in  a  low-brow 
way  are  a  scream. 

RED  HOT  RHYTHM  (Pathe)—A  melody  lane 
story,  tuneful  tunes  and  melodies  and  some 
inside  dope  as  to  how  song  hits  are  made. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  (Fox)— 
Warner  Baxter  sings  well  in  this  charmingly 
romantic  story  of  old  Mexico.  Mary  Dun- 
can  is  excellent. 

SALLY  (First  National) — Here's  the  answer  to 
MMi'""^  o/  Sally?  Marilyn 

Miller  makes  a  delightful  talkie  Sally,  and 
some  of  the  Technicolor  sequences  are  ap- 
pealing. *^ 

SARAH  AND  SON  rfaramoun/;— Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

THE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  KID  (Paramount)— 
It  you  decide  to  see  this  picture  of  sales- 
ladies and  floorwalker  there's  a  lot  of  fun 
in  department  store  for  you. 

SEVEN  DAY'S  LEAVE  (Paramount)— A  Barrie 
story  translated  faithfully  to  the  screen  with 
Gary  Cooper  and  Beryl  Mercer  giving  sin- 
cerely moving  performances.  A  delightful- 
ly unusual  story  that  is  rich  with  human 
interest. 

SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE  C^XO;— Rich- 
ard Dix  in  the  old-time  play  that  still  has 
plenty  of  punch  to  it.  Miriam  Seegar  and 
Margaret  Livingston  also  give  excellent 
characterizations. 

THE  SHANNONS  OF  BROADWAY  (Uniyer- 
'"J) — James  and  Lucille  Gleason  in  a  story 
of  troupers  stranded  in  a  small  town. 

THE  SHOW  OF  SHOWS  (Warner)— A  movie 
revue  that  keeps  you  amused  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Frank  Fay  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  is  a  delight.  And  watch  out  ior 
the  bathtub  sequence  and  the  halitosis  song 
— they're  riots. 

SKY  HAWK  f fox > — A  thrilling  story  of  a  Zep- 
pelin raid  on  London  during  the  well- 
known  war.  The  air  scenes  are  startlingly 
realistic. 

SOUTH  SEA  ROSE  Cfox;— Lenore  Ulric  as  a 
South  Sea  gal  transplanted  to  a  New  Eng- 
land atmosphere  by  marrying  a  skipper  who 
is  after  her  money. 

SUCH  MEN  ARE  DANGEROUS  Cfox;— Re- 
viewed in  this  issue. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FLAME  (First  National) 
— Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  (United  Art- 
ists)— Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks 
in  their  hilarious  version  of  Shakespeare's 
famous  comedy.  If  the  Bard  could  see  this 
effort  he'd  thank  these  two  artists  for  their 
interpretation  of  his  effort. 

A  THIEF  IN  PARADISE  (M-G-M) — Reviewed 
in  this  issue. 

VAGABOND  KING  (Paramount) — Dennis  King 
in  the  talkie  version  of  the  story  of  that 
lovable  Villon,  Francois.  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald's  performance  is  even  better  than 
her  work  in  The  Lore  Parade  and  Mr. 
King's  songs  should  accord  him  a  reception 
in  keeping  with  his  name. 

THE  VIRGINIAN  (Paramount) — One  of  the 
best  wide-open  spaces  talkies  with  Gary 
Cooper  and  Richard  Arlen  as  two  pals  in 
love  with  the  same  gal,  Mary  Brian. 


In  the  June  Issue  of 

TALKING  SCREEN 

"HERE'S  HOLLYWOOD!" 
— A  brilliant  piaorial  achieve- 
ment that  brings  to  fans,  in 
fascinating  form,  a  graphic 
presentation  of  Talkie  Town 
as  it  is  today.  If  you've  ever 
wondered  how  Hollywood 
really  looks,  if  you've  ever 
■wanted  actual  piaures  to  form 
an  accurate  impression  of  this 
tantalizing,  dazzling  city  — 
don't  overlook  "Here's  Hol- 
lywood!" a  ten-page  feature 
that  you'll  save  for  years  to 
come. 

And  in  the  Same  Issue — 

"WHAT  LOVE  MEANS  TO 
ME,"  the  first  article  of  a  power- 
ful series  by  Walter  Ramsey.  The 
first  item  of  this  series  gives  Olive 
Borden's  views  on  the  greatest  of 
all  emotions.  This  lovely,  wom- 
anly star's  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  as  intelligently  gripping 
as  her  experience  has  been  rich. 

How  Walter  Huston  was  chosen 
for  the  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  David  Wark  Griffith's  forth- 
coming talkie  epic  of  the  Great 
Emancipator's  lire.  A  remarkable 
feature  by  Dorothy  Spensley. 

"FREAK  CLUBS  OF  HOLLY- 
WOOD," an  amazing  account  of 
the  unbelievable  organizations 
that  flourish  in  the  cinema  capital. 

The  inside  story  of  why  Corinne 
Griffith  expects  to  leave  the 
screen. 

"ADDING  INSULT  TO  IN- 
JURY," a  side-splitting,  startling 
— but  absolutely  true — report  on 
the  hilarious  activities  of  the  fa- 
mous Hollywood  character  em- 
ployed by  the  stars  to  harass,  tor- 
ment, insult  and  enrage  their 
guests.  He's  a  practical  joker — 
and  wow! 

Also — 

A  wealth  of  entertaining  and 
revealing  features  on  Holly- 
wood's filni  players,  latest  talk- 
ies, and  most  recent  goings-on. 
Likewise,  TALKING  SCREEN'S 
distinctive  departments  giving 
the  low-down  on  special  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  fans  every- 
where^ 

At  All  Newsstands 
ON  SALE  MAY  3 


*  Role  Call> 

Who's  doing  what  and  where 


RICHARD  ARLEN— r/:;e  Border  Legion, 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

JEAN  ARTHUR— r^be  Return  of  Fu  Man- 
chu,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollyvi'ood. 

MARY  ASTOR  —  Cooking  Her  Own 
Goose,  RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIU—The  Return  of  Fu 
Manchu,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

LEWIS  AYRES— All  Quiet  on  the  W^estern 
Front,  Universal  Studios,  Universal  City. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT— Untitled  picture. 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

LIONEL  BARRYMORE  —  0/;/er  Twist, 
M-G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

WARNER  BAXTER— .4»/2o«ij  Kid,  Fox 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

WALLACE  BEERY— r>E>e  Big  House,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

SIDNEY  BLACKMER  —  l/Wer  Western 
Skies,  First  National  Studios,  Burbank. 

JOHN  BOLES— Moonlight  Madness,  Uni- 
versal Studios,  Universal  City,  California. 

CLARA  BOW— Quarantine  (title  to  be 
changed),  Paramount  Studios,  Holly- 
wood. 

MARY  BRIAN  —  The  Border  Legion, 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

NANCY  CARROLL  —  Follow  Through, 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN  —  City  Lights, 
Charles  Chaplin  Studio,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON  —  Oliver  Twist, 
M-G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

VIRGINIA  CHERRILL  —  City  Lights, 
Charles  Chaplin  Studio,  Hollywood. 

BERNICE  CLAIRE— M//e.  Modiste,  First 
National  Studios,  Burbank,  California. 

JUNE  CLYDE— Rd^izo  Revels,  RKO  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

CLAUDETTE  COLBERT— Yowwg  Man  of 
Manhattan,  Paramount  Studios,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

BUSTER  COLLIER  —  Finders-Keepers. 
Columbia  Studios,  Hollywood. 

RONALD  COLMAN  —  Raffles,  United 
Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

BETTY  COMPSON  —  Untitled  picture, 
RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

GARY  COOPER— Untitled  t>icture.  Para- 
mount Studios,  Hollywood. 

BEBE  DANIELS— Sotoo/;^  as  Satin,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

MARION  DAVIES — The  Gay  Nineties, 
M-G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

REGINALD  DENNY  —  Madame  Satan, 
M-G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

BILLIE  DOVE— Owe  Might  at  Susie's, 
First  National  Studios,  Burbank. 

MARIE  DRESSLER— 0//ter  Twist,  M-G- 
M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

CLIFF  EDWARDS— Goo^i  News,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

FLORENCE  ELDRmCE— Playboy,  Warn- 
er Bros.  Studios,  Hollywood. 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  JR.— Owe  Night 
at  Susie's,  First  National  Studios,  Bur- 
bank. 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  SR.— Mark  of 
Zorro,  United  Artists  Studios,  Holly- 
wood. 

FRANK  Y AY— Playboy,  Warner  Bros.  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

GRETA  GARBO— Romance,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

PAULINE  GARON  —  Vnholy  Night, 
(French  version),  M-G-M  Studios,  Cul- 
ver City. 

HOOT  GIBSON— The  Ace  Rider,  Univer- 
sal Studios,  Universal  City,  California. 

JETTA'  GOUDAL  —  Unholy  Night, 
(French  Version),  M-G-M  Studios,  Cul- 
ver City. 


WILLIAM  HAINES— Rewo/e  Control,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

JAMES  UALL—Dangerous  Nan  McG  rew, 
Paramount  Studios,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

LLOYD  HAMILTON— Untitled  comedy, 
Metropolitan  Studios,  Los  Angeles. 

NEIL  HAMILTON— T/^e  Return  of  Fu 
Manchu,  Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

O.  P.  HEGGIE—The  Return  of  Fu  Man- 
chu, Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

PHILLIP  HOLMES— r/E.e  Devil's  Holiday, 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HORTON— Once  a 
Gentleman,  James  Cruze  Studios,  Holly- 
wood. 

JOBYNA  HOWLAND  —  Radio  Revels, 
RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

LLOYD  HUGHES— Cooking  Her  Goose, 
RKO  Studios,  Hollywood. 

WALTER  HUSTON  —  Abraham  Lincoln, 
United  Artists  Studios,  Hollywood. 

HELEN  KANE— Dangerous  Nan  McGrew, 
Paramount  Studios,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

FRED  KOHLER— r/5.e  Return  of  Fu  Man- 
chu, Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

SCOTT  KOLK— All  Quiet  on  the  Western 

Front,  Universal  Studios,   Universal  City. 

LOLA  LANE— Good  News,  M-G-M-  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

MARY  LAWLOR— Goo^  News,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

LAURA  LA  PLANTE  —  The  Week-End 
Girl,  Universal  Studios,  Universal  City. 

DOROTHY  LEE  —  Radio  Revels,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

JEANETTE  LOFF  —  Midnight  Madness, 
Universal  Studios,  Universal  City. 

BESSIE  LOVE  Good  News,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City. 

BEN  LYON— Smooth  as  Satin,  RKO  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood. 

KEN  MAYNARD  —  Crimsr^n  Courage, 
Universal  Studios,  Universal  City. 

JEANETTE  MCDONALD  —  Bride  66, 
United  Artists  Studios,  Hollywood. 

VICTOR  MCLAGLEN  —  On  the  Level, 
Fox  Studios,  Hollywood. 

POLLY  MORAN— Remote  Control,  M-G- 
M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

CHESTER  MORRIS— T/be  Big  House,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

MARY  NOLAN— What  Men  Want,  Uni- 
versal Studios,  Universal  City. 

ELLIOTT  NUGENT— Father's  Day,  M-G- 
M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

J.  C.  NUGENT— Father's  Day,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

JACK  OAKIE — Marco  Himself,  Paramount 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

WILLIAM  POWELL  —  Untitled  story. 
Paramount  Studios,  Hollywood. 

WILL  ROGERS— 5o  This  Is  London,  Fox 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  ROLAND  —  Reno,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  Los  Angeles. 

JOSEPH  SCHILDKRAUT— T/^e  Czar  of 
Broadway,  Universal  Studios,  Universal 
City,  California. 

NORMA  SHEARER— r/:>e  Divorcee,  M-G- 
M  Studios,  Culver  City. 

STANLEY  SMITH— Goo^  News,  M-G-M 
Studios,  Culver  City. 

GLORIA  SWANSON  —  Queen  Kelly, 
Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City. 

BERT  WHEELER— Ra^io  Revels,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

PAUL  WHITEMAN— of  Jazz,  Uni- 
versal Studios,  Universal  City. 

ROBERT  -^OOLSEY-Radio  Revels,  RKO 
Studios,  Hollywood. 

ROLAND  YOUNG— Madame  Satan,  M- 
G-M  Studios,  Culver  City. 
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JUST  YOUR  STYLE 

-AND  HOLLYWOOD'S 


With  a  few  dollars  and 
very  little  effort  your 
spring  suit  can  be  every 
bit  as  smart  as  the  best 
dressed  movie  star's 

By  DOROTHEA 
HAWLEY  CARTWRI(;HT 


W! 


"HEN  spring  is  in  the  air,  the 
first   thought   of   every  normal 
woman  is  clothes!  All  Narure  is 
blossoming  out  in  lovely  new  rai- 
ment, and  so  must  she. 

But  what  a  problem  clothes  are, 
especially  just  now  when,  they  are 
undergoing  such  drastic  transform- 
ations from  the  slim,  boyish  sil- 
houette to  a  style  distinctly  femin- 
ine. Alluring,  yes;  but  how  con- 
fusing to  those  of  us  who  have  to 
watch  our  budget  and  can't  afford 
to  buy  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
a  dress  that  seems  popular,  but 
which  is  really  only  another  try-out. 

It's  hard,  for  example,  to  kr)ow  what  to 
do  about  length.  Hollywood,  long  the 
most  avid  exponent  of  the  short  styles, 
suddenly  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
appeared  in  skirts  flapping  around  its  heels 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Now 
sanity  seems  to  be  taking  hold  of  fashions 
in  the  film  Mecca,  and  women  are  adopt- 
ing skirts  just  four  inches  below  the  knee 
— never  mor-e  than  six— for  all  general 
wear  up  to  five  o'clock,  except  for  formal 
afternoon  parties  around  three.  And 
these  sport  and  street  clothes  emphasize 
only  the  srraight-around  hemline.  Your 
evening  gowns,  or  formal  frocks,  may  dip 
as  much  as  they  please — may  even  have  trains.  But 
the  uneven  line  is  considered  too  fussy  for  the  street. 

Definitely,  the  princess  silhouette  is  here  to  stay — 
at  least  throughout  the  summer.    Waistlines  are  nor- 


This  smart  street  ensemble  whieh 
Claudette  Colbert  is  wearing  is  of 
sand-colored  convert  cloth  -with  the 
slightly  raised  waist-line.  This  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  new  suit — 
flared  jacket  and  skirt,  tuck-in  blouse, 
modern  hat  and  longer  gloves. 

mal,  and  some  even  seem  to  be  creeping  a  bit 
upward  by  means  of  pointed  skirt  tops.  Cir- 
cular skirts  are  nor  so  popular  as  they  were  last 
season.  Flare  is  now  introduced  by  folds  of 
the  material — unpressed  pleats  I  Godets  are 
still  good,  too.  Some  of  the  perkiest  spring 
skirts  feature  pleats  that  are  made  to  stand  out, 
instead  of  he  flat. 

In  choosing  a  spring  and  summer  wardrobe, 
you  will  want  a  suit.  Never  have  suits  been  more 
popular.  Especially  fortunate  is  the  girl  who  is 
clever  with  the  needle,  for  "dressmaker"  suits — 
the  kind  that  make  no  pretense  of  being  tailored 
or  factory-finished — are  exceedingly  smart.  And 
what  a  wealth  of  materials  there  are  to  choose 
from,  too.  Your  suit  may  be  of  wool,  or  of  heavy 
silk.  Soft  French  tweeds  are  delightful,  smart, 
and  very  practical  for  office-and -school  wear.  They 
are  never  too  dressy  for  business,  yet  are  perfectly 
correct  for  an  informal  dinner  out  with  the  boy- 
friend. Particularly  lovely  now  is  the  light- 
weight wool  crepe,  dressier  than  tweed,  but  thor- 
oughly practical  It  is  a  good  summer  fabric,  for 
it  is  warm  enough  for  evenings  and  yet  is  not 
sniffy.  Then,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  make  your 
suit  of  silk.  Here,  again,  you  have  a  wide  choice 
of  charming  fabrics.  The  heavy  ribbed  silk  is 
popular  now,  as  are  all  kinds  of  heavy  crepes — 
Canton,  flat,  frost,  etc.    It's  a  definite  trend. 

YOUR  suit  must  have  a  blouse  or  two.  They 
may  tie  snugly  over  the  skirt,  or  tuck  in — 
the  latter  being  more  highly  approved  by  fashion 
experts.  Crepes,  either  of  one  color  or  small 
prints,  are'  all  smart.  And  some  dashing  young- 
sters are  making  blouses  of  washable  taffeta — a 
perky,  youthful  material  and  just  a  little  different. 

Now  for  your  frock.  It's  funny  how  long  prints 
have  stayed  with  us.  Their  popularity  seems  not 
to  have  diminished  one  iota.    Prints  are,  in  gen- 
[Contif?ued  no  page  80} 


In  Reply  Would  Say 

Here  are  the  answers  to  those  huriiiiig  questions  asked 
by  talkie  fans  everywhere.  Answers  are  prepared  by  the 

TALKING  SCREEN 
Fan  Service  Bureau 


GARRICK — The  very  thing  that  you 
suggest  in  your  letter  is  being  carried 
out  in  this  issue.  In  another  part  of 
the  magazine  you  will  find  a  list  of  stars 
and  their  latest  productions.  This  fea- 
ture carries  the  heading  of  Role  Call. 
Armida,  who  so  charmingly  captivated 
in  General  Crack,  is  the  latest  protege 
of  Gus  Edwards.  She  may 
be  reached  at  the  Warner 
Brothers'  studio  in  Holly- 
wood, providing  your  arm 
is  long  enough.  Stanley 
Smith  was  loaned  by  Pathe 
to  Paramount.  Stanley  is 
again  leading  man  for  Nancy 
Carroll  in  Honey  which  was 
first  known  as  Come  out  of 
the  Kitchen.  Evelyn  Brent's 
last  picture  under  her  Para- 
mount contract  is  Slightly 
Scarlet  in  which  Clive  Brook 
is  also  featured.  Evelyn's 


Hell  Hji  bor.  Your  ne\vcst  crush,  Helen 
"Sugar"  Kane  is  all  set  to  be  starred  in 
Dangerous  Nan  McGreu'.  Np,  she 
does  not  play  the  romantic  lead  in  this, 
but  she  does  boop-boop-a-doop. 


The  Month's  Best  Question 

What  are  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  theatre  showing  of  pictures? 

H.  S. 


first  for  Columbia  Pictures 
is  a  crook  masterpiece  titled 
Framed.  In  His  First  Com- 
mand and  Officer  O'Brien 
William  Boyd  has  Dorothy 
Sebastian  as  his  feminine 
foil. 


BETSY — The  star  and  fea- 
tured player  of  Their  Own 
Desire  is  Norma' s  latest  re- 
lease, this  should  be  showmg  in  your 
town  in  the  very  near  future. 

IRIS — Ben  Lyon  has  been  engaged  for 
the  better  part  of  two  years  in  making 
Hell's  Angels  which  Howard  Hughes 
is  having  a  devil  of  a  time  finishing. 
Alexander  Gray  is  co-starred  with  Ber- 
nice  Claire  in  First  National  Pictures. 
You're  right,  before  he  signed  his  new 
contract,  Alex  appeared  in  the  stage 
version  of  The  Desert  Song. 

JOSEPH— Well,  you  see  it's  this  way. 
Once  Grant  Withers  had  brown  hair, 
then  he  dyed  it  red,  and  now  the  latest 
reports  from  our  roving  scout  is  that 
Grant  is  sporting  blonde  hair.  Sort  of 
hard  for  Loretta  Young  to  pick  a  strand 
from  Grant's  coat  and  ask  who  the  hussy 
is,  eh.-" 

GIRLA — In  an  address  before  a  fra- 
ternity, of  which  he  was  a  brother,  Gary 
Cooper  said  he  did  not  intend  to  marry 
Lupe  Velez.  But  that  statement  doesn't 
stop  them  from  seeing  one  another. 
Lupe  spent  three  months  on  a  location 
party  in  Florida  for  her  latest  picture 


The  new  double  width  film,  which  is  called  "Grandeur," 
was  used  by  Fox  Films  in  their  production  of  Happy 
Days.  This  newly  devised  film  requires  special  apparata 
for  its  projection  on  a  greatly  enlarged  screen  which 
measures  42  feet  wide  by  20  feet  high.  The  standard 
screen  is  just  a  little  less  than  half  that,  the  size  being 
24  feet  by  18  feet. 

Another  development  used  recently  is  that  of  the 
"double  process."  This  is  the  projection  of  the  picture 
on  one  reel  with  the  projection  of  sound  on  another 
reel.  These  two  reels  are  run  off  separately  but  in  per- 
fect synchronization  by  reason  of  one  motor  controlling 
the  projection  machine.  This  method  was  used  in  The 
Rogue  Song  and  explains  its  wonderful  sound  values. 


LEE — May  McAvoy  is  conienc  co  re- 
main Mrs.  Maurice  Cleary.  Weli  now, 
May  might  call  her  hubby  "honey  "  or 
"darling"  now  and  then  but  we  do  know 
chat  their  friends  call  him  Maury. 

BARBARA — Lloyd  Hughes  was  born 
m  Bisbee,  Arizona,  on  October  21st, 
1899-  He  measures  over 
seventy-two  inches,  displaces 
one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  has  brown  hair 
and  gray  eyes.  Your  wish 
has  come  true,  for  Lloyd  is 
singing  and  talking  in  Love 
Comes  Along  opposite  Bebe 
Daniels.  Did  you  read  our 
little  piece  about  him  in  this 
issue.-*    See  page  52. 


PEGGY — After  a  stage 
career  of  fourteen  years  and 
a  screen  experience  of  nine 
years  duration,  one  is  apt  to 
be  way  along  in  the  thirties. 
So  it  is  with  Warner  Baxter, 
who  first  saw  the  bright  day- 
light in  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Winifred  Bryson  was  the 
name  of  the  girl  who  just 
couldn't  say  no  to  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage. 


M  A.  C  -Although  she  has  separated 
from  her  husband,  Irvin  Willat,  BiUie 
Dove  is  still  legally  married  to  him. 
There  is  but  one  sure  way  your  letter 
will  reach  Marion  Davies.  Write  her 
care  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Culver 
City,  Calif.  The  studios  are  very  careful 
in  delivering  all  mail  to  the  stars.  Janet 
Gaynor,  after  living  in  this  vale  of  tears 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  has  man- 
aged to  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
two.  Vilma  Banky  was  the  lady  con- 
cerned in  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
Bessie  Love  and  Anita  Page  should  not 
be  good  friends.  Anita  is  taller  than 
Bessie  by  three  inches.  Bessie  recently 
up  and  married  William  Hawkes  on 
December  28,  1929.  Both  she  and  the 
bridegroom  gave  their  age  as  twenty- 
eight  to  the  marriage  clerk. 

R.  J.  K. — See  above  answer  in  re 
Bessie  Love.  Ann  Pennington  is  one 
of  these  ageless  girls  and  it's  her  boast 
that  she  has  never  been  led  to  an  altar 
to  tie  a  matrimonial  knot.  We  hear  it 
whispered  about  that  she  was  twenty- 
nine — sometime. 


FRANK — Lawrence  Gray 

is  also  known  as  Larry  G  y.  He  has 
no  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  known 
professionally.  Were  you  thinking  of 
Alexander  Gray,  when  you  asked  this? 
Larry  just  finished  the  lead  in  Children 
of  Pleasure.  He  is  another  silent  star 
who  has  found  his  singing  voice  and  is 
now  down  on  the  books  for  some  big 
featured  work  on  the  Metro-Goldwyn^ 
Mayer  lot. 

DALE — Vitaphone  methods  demand 
the  use  of  discs  for  sound  reproduction. 
Movietone  reproduction  is  the  sound-on-] 
film  process.  However,  the  latest  devel- 
opments by  sound  engineers  have  demon- 
strated the  Warner  Brothers  Vitaphone 
idea  that  discs  are  better  than  a  sound- 
on-film.  Recent  experiements  using  fiber 
needles  on  aluminum  discs  reveal  that 
a  better  tonal  quality  is  obtainable  and 
this  change  will  be  put  into  effect  very 
shortly  by  Warner  Brothers.  There  is 
also  an  important  saving  in  breakage 
when  the  aluminum  disc  is  used. 

MARIAN — Your  latest  heart  throb 
is  going  to  sing  for  you  again.  In  The 
[Continued  on  page  98} 
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Laughter  \s 
more  precious 
than  dold 


E 


KOM  the  alchemist  of  old,  down 
to  tlie  forty-niner  and  to  the  high  pressure 
hirsiness  man  of  today,  Gold,  to  many,  has  been 
the  only  goal.  But  what  good  is  a  mountain  of 
gold  to  a  man  who  cannot  laugh?  Better  a 
cottage  filled  with  laughter  than  a  mansion 
shrouded  in  gloom. 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.  And 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  theatre  whose 
screen  offers  one  of  EducalionaVs  new  talking 
comedies. 

These  are  the  short  feature  comedies  that 
have  brought  screen  humor  to  its  new  and 
greater  prestige  and  popularity.  You  will  fintj 
I  hem  playing  in  the  better  theatres  everywhere. 


&clucatianalslUilhuw  ^^cmedie. 


"THE  SPICE  OF  THE  PROGRAM" 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  KXCHANGES.  Inc. 

i:.  W.  UAHIMtHSS.  l'rp>iflrnl 
Execillite  Offices:  I.IOI  Uruatluay.  yVc.i  York.  IS.  Y. 


A  Few  Big  Laughs  Especially  Worth  Watching  For 

•  MATCH  rl-AY  "•  — WnlK  r  lla){en  and  l.oo  l)ic(!<-l,  wild  Aii.ly  Civi.-  aii'l  Marji.ric  lli  rlic,  in  a 

spccijil  Mac  k  ><'nnt-H  f<'alurcHc       cIl anijiifMi^li ip  giilfan*!  chanipirtn^li ip  dm. 

"Sli(,AK  PMIM  PAPA" — Onr  ol  llii'  ni<."t  pnlinliiin!;  lalkinp  rcnnidic^  .if  the  srason,  willi 
DafihiH-  I*<<IIard.  Andy  Clydr  an'l  a  bi^  ^rnin-H  (cnnt'ily  ca*-!  in  a  rip-roarinp  ^lory, 

•  DAD  K.NOW  S  bICST  ■■_  Fcaluring  Tayl.ir  Holni^^  in  a  lack  Wliil.  Prod\irlion  I  hat  i^as  riassy  as 
11  If  la-l  and  lunnv. 


•  CAVIAR  "■—  lnlr.,dwringTcrry-  loons 
naslcr  ol  lh..ni  all,  PunI  'I  rrry , 


id.  a  in  . 


iiln 


itil  ';i T'  l  n  cartoons.  li\  tli< 
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One  of  ihf  \vv\  lovoliosi 
ladios  of  tin-  talking 
s<  r«'«  n.  Norma  Shoaier  has 
run  lilt-  ganiul  of  human 
i-\|>r<-ssion  in  hvv  «'hara<'- 
i)-ri/alions  all  th«-  didii  iilt 
Ka>  fi'oMi  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue  to  an  ultra  re- 
(ined  gentlewoman. 


\>'ln-ii  il  coin«'>  to  pla^iiiK 
llm-'C  «)li->o-r<>ii>aiilM'  M«  \i-' 
»-aii>.  who  i>  lli«T<-  l)<-ll<T 
filled  llian  W  arii.  r  l{a\- 
Icr'!*  'I'hi-  faM-itialin^  «  hap 
s<'<-iii»  lo  know  iiior<-  about 
vuiilhtTii-laliliiilt-  roiiialilir 
glamor  lhaii  firtioir^  iiio^t 
famous  l.aliii  ItiviT.s. 


'I'lii>  la(l> ,  Vi\u>  has  ohiirni- 
iiip  {jra>  «'»«•>  ami  liloiiil 
hair,  saii^  a  m>iik  ■»  i'aiil 
W  hiu-iiiaiiV  hiiif;  <»/  Jazz 
su  »<-ll  lhal  I'aiil  allolio)! 
h«'r  two  iiioro  niiiiibcrs. 
J«-am-lt«'  l.dfrV  roiiihiiia- 
lioii  «>f  sH«-«-l  voico  and 
sweet  luuk.>>  ii)  irrr^iiitihlc. 


iiiiffiii^iiiy^^ 
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AS  ONE  who  has  added  much  to  the  nation's  gaiety 
/_\     via  the  screen,  Calvin  CooUdge  was  the  guest 
^  ^   of  the  far-famed  Breakfast  Club  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Hollywood.    This  honor  requires  the 
recipient  to  eat  ham  and  eggs  at  six  A.  M. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  the  occasion  was  provided 
by  the  Duncan  Sisters,  who  had  probably  remained  up 
all  night  to  be  on  hand.   To  prove  something  or  other, 
they  warbled  as  follows: 
"Dear  Mr.  Coolidge,  we  like  to  do  our  parts, 
We'll  cherish  this  early  morning  forever  in  our  hearts. 
Remember,  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  long  ages  through, 
We'd  get  up  every  morning  to  have  ham  and  eggs 
with  you." 

Despite  the  depressing  thought  of  eating  ham  and 
eggs  with  a  couple  of  Duncan  Sisters  through  all  the 
ages,  "Cov/boy  Cal"  proved  our  idea  of  an  ideal  break- 
fast guest.  It  is  a  rule  in  our  house  that  there  be  no 
conversation  until  after  the  morning  ordeal  is  passed. 
Wliich  seems  to  suit  Mr.  Coolidge  perfectly.  We're 
going  to  'phone  him  that  he  must  come  over.  Only  no 
Duncan  Sisters  armed  with  poetry,  please. 

A  GENTLE  REMINDER 

THERE  is  a  project  on  hand  to  establish  a  chain 
of  stores  in  theatre  lobbies.  They  should  do  a 
thriving  business.  The  busy  house-wife  emerging  from 
the  movies  will  doubtless  recall  that  kitchen  needs  in- 
clude ham,  cheese,  paprika,  and  a  little  salt  if  the  ushers 
are  too  fresh.   Or  other  spices  if  the  plot  is  too  stale. 

BUY,  BUY  BABY 

MULTI-MILLIONAIRE  is  about  to  marry  a 
movie  star.  There  is  the  little  matter  of  a 
divorce  to  be  arranged.  But  that  will  be  taken  care 
of  next  month.  The  doughboy  h^s  slaved  her  hus- 
band's feelings  with  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
These  rich  guys  always  get  things  their  own  way. 

FIDDLING  AROUND 

JACK  GILBERT  is  going  to  play  the  violin  in  his 
next  picture.    Maybe  he  decided  it  wisest  to  say 
it  with  music  over  the  microphone. 


VINDICATION 

LATELY  some  brunette  wolves  in  Chypre  clothing 
^  have  been  insiduously  undermining  the  national 
credo  that  gentlemen  prefer  blondes.  But  in  the  nick 
of  time,  Ruth  Taylor,  by  the  light  of  whose  hair  one 
may  see  Catalina  on  a  clear  day,  has  come  rushing  to 
the  rescue. 

Ruth,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Lorelei  of  Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes,  has  proven  the  truth  of  the  title.  Like 
the  R.N.W.M.P.,  Ruth  has  got  her  man.  He  is  Paul 
Zuckerman,  young,  handsome,  heroic  and  very  rich. 
He  was  an  aviator.  But  he  has  never  been  so  far  up 
in  the  air  as  he  is  over  Ruth. 


LOCATIONS 


THE  Jrish  are  hurling  their  brogue  and  their 
brogans  in  indignation  against  Colleen  Moore's 
talkie.  Smiling  Irish  Eyes.  And  the  Chinese  are  full  of 
"L"  over  Harold  Lloyd's  Welcome  Danger.  Which 
proves  they're  not  so  dam-clever,  after  all.  Maybe 
when  Commander  "Dicky"  Byrd  returns  he  will  supply 
the  producers  with  some  new  locations  where  there  are 
no  inhabitants  to  find  offense.  Lloyd's  next  will  be 
filmed  on  the  high  seas.  He'd  better  be  careful  how  he 
pokes  fun  at  the  mermaids. 

A  BANG-UP  TITLE 

ONE  of  those  Hollywood  conferences  were  called 
to  decide  upon  a  name  for  a  picture.  It  was  to 
be  something  brand-new.  A  drama  of  the  underworld, 
to  be  exact.  And  the  hero  was  to  be  a  Chicago  gang 
czar — a  monarch  of  gunmen.  The  best  title  submit- 
ted brought  only  disapproval  of  its  originator's  levity. 
It  was  Old  King  Colt. 

DICK'S  DOUBLES 

RICHARD  BARTHELMESS,  charming  chap,  had 
just  concluded  telling  why  he  will  have  a  double 
for  the  aerial  scenes  in  his  forth-coming  aviation  film. 

"So,"  said  a  wise-cracker,  "we'll  know  the  flier  is  a 
couple  of  other  fellows." 

"No,"  answered  Richard  with  a  wistful  sigh,  "not 
that.   Just  the  chap  who  sang  in  Weary  River." 
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TH  E  VIVID 

The  fascinating  story  of  a  boy's 
struggle  against  fate  and  the  han- 
dicap of  a  famous  father's  name 

A JOBLESS  actor  closed  the  door  of  a  cheap  theatrical 
rooming  house  behind  him,  and  strolled  over  to 
Broadway,  two  blocks  distant.  There,  with  only  a 
light  topcoat  and  an  open  doorway  to  shelter  him  from  the 
wintry  blasts,  he  stood  for  hours  closely  scanning  passing 
throngs. 

He  was  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  find  an  acquain- 
tance who  had  a  job  and  money,  for  he  needed  one  hundred 
dollars — and  his  need  was  great. 

Back  in  the  shabby  room  that  circumstances  temporarily 
forced  him  to  call  home  was  an  erstwhile  heiress  momentarily 
expecting  the  stork.  The  husband  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
their  offspring's  birth  would  take  place  in  more  prosperous 
surroundings. 

His  \  igil  finally  brought  success. 

With  seventy-five  dollars  of  his  borrowed  wealth  he  rented 
for  one  month  a  furnished  apartment  at  Sevent^'-ninth  and 
Broadway.   Then  he  engaged  a  hansom  cab  and  set  out  to 

fetch  his  bride  of  less  than  a  year. 

Such  was  the  early-days  situation  of  a  cinema  artist. 


At  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old, 
young  Doug  was  sent  to  a  military 
school  for  a  short  time.  This 
photograph  of  him  in  uniform 
has  never  before  been  published. 


Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.,  as 
he  looks  today.  His  first 
picture  was  Stephen  Steps 
Out,  which  he  made  for 
Paramount  and  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  box- 
office  flop.  'After  that  his 
personality  hardly  made 
any  impression  on  movie 
fans  until  he  appeared  in 
a  featured  role  in  The 
Barker.  From  then  on 
movie  success  was  as  sure 
as  his  unquestioned  and 
increasing   ability   to  act. 
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LIFE  STORY  OF  DOUG,  JR. 


THE  actor  was  Douglas  Fairbanks,  now  reigning  head 
of  the  cinema's  royal  family. 
The  expectant  mother  was  the  former  Beth  Sully,  daughter 
of  the  then  cotton  king  of  America,  but  disowned  because 
of  her  marriage  to  a  struggling  thespian. 

The  child  born  three  days  later  on  December  9,  1907,  was 
named  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Today,  less  than  twenty-three  years  afterward  and  without 
the  assistance  of  his  now  influential  parent,  we  find  the  crown 
prince  a  star  in  his  own  right.  And  he  insists  his  name  has 
been  his  greatest  handicap. 


OUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  JR. 
ful  of  Hollywood's  younger 
the  story  of  his  climb  upward,  one 
reading  from  a  Horatio  Alger  tale. 

His  great  mop  of  blonde  hair 
sparkle  as  he  tells  you: 

'Tve  always  studied  life- 
i  die." 

This  from  the  son  of  a 
vast  movie  fortune,  who 
has  set  up  pins  in  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  jerked  sodas  in 
a  drug  store,  slept  on  park 
benches,  chatted  with  vici- 
ous yeggs  in  their  own 
language  and  hob-nobbed, 
as  a  mere  boy,  with  the 
lowest  strata  of  humanity 

in  the  dives  of  Paris  

The  same  lad  who  writes 
poetry  and  paints  beauti- 
ful pictures ! 

Doug,  Jr.,  is  as  unlike 
his  father  as  night  is  like 
day,  as  clouds  are  like  sun- 
shine. The  former  is  mor- 
bid, philosophic,  poetic ; 
the  latter  is  an  exponent  of 
dash  and  optimism  and 
ashamed  of  the  display  of 
sentimental  emotions. 


,  is  one  of  the  most  color- 
luminaries.  As  he  relates 
might  suspect  that  he  was 

bristles  and  his  blue  eyes 

and  I'm  going  to  know  it  before 


Here'.s  a  picture  of  Doug  that  was  taken 
when  he  was  living  in  Paris  with  his 
mother.  He  was  fourteen  at  the  time — 
and  his  main  interests  were  poetry, 
painting  and  sculpture. 


This  little  feller,  folks,  is 
none  other  than  your 
present  screen  idol, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
— at  the  tender  age  of 
four.  Isn't  he  the  at- 
Iractive    and    cute  kid? 


At  one  time  during  his 
young  life  Doug,  Jr., 
decided  that  sculpture 
was  his  bent — and  this 
bas  relief  of  Napoleon 
was  modelled  by  his 
clever    hands.  Pretty 


good, 


DON'T  look  like  Dad  or 
think  like  him,"  young  Doug 
often  has  told  me.  "I  have  been 
both  aided  and  handicapped  by  a 
famous  father.  He  has  given  me 
a  fine  inheritance,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  left  me  protected,  yet 
unprotected.  I  feel  as  if  a  great 
wall  were  around  me.  I  can  just 
see  over  the  top. 

"Never  has  the  father  and  soa 
feeling  existed '  between  us.  We 
are  pals,  cronies.  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  him — and  his 
work.  When  I  score,  he  is  the 
first  to  congratulate  me.  Yet  we 
are  constrained  when  we  are  to- 
gether." 

JUNIOR  lays  the  blame  for  his 
failure  in  his  first  important 
screen  effort  to  the  fact  that  his 
producers  tried  to  make  him 
similar  to  his  famous  parent. 

"When  I  started  they  played  me 
to  resemble  Dad  and  to  act  like 
him,"  he  declared.  "They  were 
trading  on  a  name  and  I  resented 
that.  I  was  never  given  credit  for 
being  an  individual,  yet  I  cannot 
ever  hope  to  do  the  type  of  things 

Id 


Out.  1  iuivt  ucuiii.1  iiiv  piiybital  tiieigy  tior  [h(.  donn- 
naace ' 

But  kuowmg  this  uli  mn  handsome  fcliow  one  is  con 
vinced  that  he  will  attain  someday  a  success  that  will  equal 
that  of  his  forbear.  If  not  in  pictures,  then  in  some  other 
branch  of  the  arts.  He  is  familiar  with  more  than  one  of  them. 

ANIEL  SULLY  of  Rhode  Island  had  attamed  a  corner 
on  the  world  s  cotton  supply  and  had  vast  wealth 
when  his  only  daughter,  Beth,  ran  off  to  Watch  Hill,  R.  I., 
and  married  Douglas  Fairbanks  (now  senior),  then  playmg 
a  minor  role  in  The  Man  of  the  Hour. 

Sully  had  other  plans  for  his  heiress.  He  announced  that 
his  home  and  money  sacks  were  closed  to  her. 

The  months  that  followed  were  bad  ones  in  the  theatre 
business.  Jobs  for  Douglas  Fairbanks  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

And  the  same  lack  of  funds  that  surrounded  the  birth  of 
their  son  continued  with  them  for  many  months  to  come. 
Fairbanks,  Sr.,  would  get  an  occasional  role,  but  the  show 
generally  proved  a  flop. 

r  was  fioni  young  Doug  that  I  learned  of  lus  dads  brief 
career  as  a  soap  salesman.  The  family  again  was  desti- 
tute, so  Doug,  Sr.,  basket  in  hand,  paraded  New  York's 
street  of  lights  calling  his  wares.  Prospective  purchasers  got 
a  vaudeville  performance  thrown  in  if  they  requested  it. 

As  young  Doug  told  of  his  father's  ballyhoo,  done  in  his 
best  comedy  manner,  it  ran  something  like  this: 

"Some  soap,  lady.'  Help  a  hungry  actor?  Toilet  soap, 
if  you  please,  and  of  the  purest  quality.  It  is  only  five  cents  a 
cake,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it  is  pure,  I'll  eat  it!  " 

Often  a  customer  with  a  sense  of  humor  would  purchase 
after  Doug  had  demonstrated. 

But  as  prosperity  returned  to  the  show  houses,  the  three 
Fairbanks'  began  to  see  better  days.    It  wasn't  so  long  before 


'tii2  dcic-'uaucO  tattici  Wa>  btuig  si.ined  bcliind  ciic  fouiIi^iLu 
When  the  child  Vias  four,  he  was  sent  to  kmdergaitea  ii. 
New  York.    And  he  has  never  stopped  learning. 

1  five  he  had  his  first  love  affair  He  propuscu  nut 
riage  to  his  cousin,  Flobelle  Fairbanks,  who  was  his 
age,  and  was  accepted.  That,  he  will  tell  you  nowadays  is 
why  he  has  always  been  so  grateful  to  his  feminine  relative 
She.  at  least,  didn't  remember  long  enough  to  sue  him  fot 
breach  of  promise  for  failure  to  lead  her  to  the  altar. 

YEAR  later  the  son  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  was  being  pri- 
vately tutored  in  New  York.  His  education  continued 
in  this  manner  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  California 
Then  his  mother  took  him  to  Paris. 

When  he  was  eleven,  young  Doug  had  memorized  RicbAiu 


Sculpture  was  not  the  only  art  al  which  Douglas,  Jr.,  excelled.  This 
painting  was  done  by  him  while  he  was  living  in  the  French  capital 
and  he  was  exactly  fourteen  at  the  time.  The  world  of  painting  lost— 
and  the  screen  gained — an  artist  when  Doug,  Jr.,  decided  to  become  an 
actor.    But  his  interest  in  the  fine  arts  was  never  keener  than  at  present. 


The  marriage  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  in  New  York  City  is  fa- 
mous— and  their  triumphant 
return  to  Hollywood  is  even 
more  so.  The  l^dy  on  the 
right  is  Joan's  mother. 


///.  But,  even  then,  he  had  about 
made  up  his  mind  that  schools 
were  the  bunk,  to  use  his  own 
word. 

"I  was  a  failure  in  the  class- 
room, especially  in  mathematics," 
he  declared.  '"When  I  was  twelve, 
we  returned  to  Watch  Hills,  R. 
I.,  for  the  summer,  and  I  earned 
my  first  money  by  setting  up  pins 
in  a  bowling  alley. 

"I  got  in  part  of  another  se- 
mester in  school,  but  finally  I  quit 
and  took  a  job  jerking  sodas  in 
a  drug  store." 

HIS  parents  had  been  separ- 
ated for  some  time  when 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  won  a  decree  in 
Westchester  county.  New  York, 
on  Marcli  3,  1919,  and  was 
awarded  custody  of  the  child. 
[^Continued  on  page  77} 
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Mary  Astor 
yearned  for  a 
truly  drama- 
tic role-until 
it  came  in  an 
all  too  bitter 
reality 


Mary  Astor  with  Frederic 
March  and  George  Bancroft 
in  a  scene  from  Ladies  Love 
Brutes,  the  picture  for  which 
Mary  was  taking  a  test  when 
her  husband,  Kenneth  Hawks, 
so    tragically    lost    his  life. 


By  HELEN  BURNS 

THERE  come  rimes  in  the  lives  of  Hollywood's  glittering 
stars  when  they  are  called  upon  to  bury  personal  agony 
and  heartache  and  prove  that  they  are  actresses.  Such  a 
-ime  has  come  to  Mary  Astor. 

For  years  Mary  has  been  struggling  to  persuade  director' 
■hat  she  was  more  than  a  beautiful  and  colorless  heroine.  Sht 
wanted  a  chance  to  reveal  hidden  depths  of  character,  to  por- 
tray a  drainatic  and  difficult  role  convincingly.  A  cruel  fate  has 
raken  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dire'-tors  and  given 
her  that  chance. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Kenneth  Hawks,  Mary's  director  husband, 
engaged  in  making  a  flight  picture,  took  an  airplane  ride  from 
which  he  never  returned.  While  taking  a  shot  of  a  parachute 
lump,  the  plane  in  which  Hawks  was  a  passenger  locked  wings 
vith  a  companion  ship.  The  two  planes  and  their  ten  occupants 
^'ell  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Hawks'  body  was  recovered  three  days  later,  and  Mary  Astor 
.stood  watching  while  his  ashes  were  cast  upon  the  relentless 
waves.  We  wondered  how  she  would  take  this  crushing  blow. 

ARY  ASTOR  is  tall,  gray-eyed  and  auburn-haired,  and 
her  friends  know  her  as  a  vivacious  person  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Sorrow  has  always  been  foreign 
to  her.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  her  most  unhappy  moments 
-vere  portrayed  on  the  screen. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  tragic  scenes  took 
.acting  on  the  part  of  Mary  Astor.  Life  had  treated  her  kindly, 
she  had  youth  and  beauty,  love  and  success.  Laughter  came 
nore  naturally  than  tears.  But  the  ruthless  hand  of  fate 
-stepped  in  and  reversed  that  order.  Now  it  is  Mary's  laughter 
hat  marks  her  as  a  finished  actress. 

Mary  and  Kenneth  had  been  married  only  eighteen  months. 
They  were  considered  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  congen- 
ial couples  in  Hollywood.  The  successful  turning  point  in 
Mary's  career  dated  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Hawks. 

1  couldn't  go  on  now  without  my  work,    Mary  says.  "Ir's 
■'f^'  only  thing  that  helps  when  thinking  gets  too  much  for  me 
V'ary  has  ^rirted  work  on  her  first  talking  picture     She  is 
l  Continued  ori  pa^e 


"It  is  at  times  like  these,"  Mary  Astor  says  sor- 
rowfully, "that  the  talkies  prove  stringent — for  it 
is  easier  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  one's  eyes  than 
out  of  one's  voice."  Until  her  recent  tragedy, 
her  striking  beauty  was  unshadowed  by  sorrow 
and  heartache.    But  work  has  been  her  «alvation. 
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MEET 
ICHARD 
DIX 


This  intimate  study  of  a  fa- 
mous star  reveals  his  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes- 
private  doings  and  sayings 
—with  delightful  frankness 


Mr.  Ernest  Carlton 
Brimmer  is  the  name, 
folks.  Better  known 
to  you  movie  fans  as 
Richard  Dix.  Rich, 
for  short.  And  very 
appropriate,  for  he  is 
rich  in  many  things. 

Here  is  Dix  with  one 
of  his  particular  hob- 
bies. ^Tien  seated  at 
the  wheel  of  this  lux- 
urious roadster  is 
the  only  time  he  can 
be  accused  of  blow- 
ing his  own  horn. 


By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 

A  S  "The  Old  Doctor,"  he  could  have  been  a  House- 
/\  hold  Word  back  in  St.  Paul.  That  town  which  is  still 
/iV  the  best  thing  about  Minneapolis.  The  folks  wanted 
the  kid  to  go  in  for  stethoscopes  and  scalpels.  But  one  look 
into  an  operating  room  convinced  him  that  the  phthisic  and 
tonsil  racket  was  not  for  little  Ernest  Carleton  Brimmer. 
For  a  long  time  he  hesitated  bef^een  careers  in  fresh  £sh  and 
umbrellas  to  mend.  But  finally  he  changed  his  name  to 
Richard  Dix  and  became  a  talkie  star.    And  a  great  guy. 

Rich  is  the  best  pal  in  pictures.  A  good  man  in  fight  or 
frolic.  Circumstances  may  prevent  his  being  the  life  of  the 
party  in  either  event.  But  he's  a  willing  worker,  always  try- 
ing. As  is  evidenced  by  a  busted  beezer,  a  tin  ear  and  a  smile 
more  infectious  than  that  of  Jimmy  Walker  signing  a  salary 

increase. 

He's  a  thorough  man's  man, 
who  likes  the  ladies — bless  'em. 
And  he  gives,  and  gives,  and 
gives.  Orchids  and  ermines. 
Well,  orchids  anyway.  And  it 
never  hurt.  He  promised  a 
blonde  a  fur  coat  if  she'd  cut  out 


Rich's  first  picture  for  his 
new  bosses  'was  Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate,  in  which  Mir- 
iam Seegar  plays  opposite 
him.  The  part  he  plays 
is  particularly  adapted  to 
his  special  brand  of  mas- 
culine charm. 


Our  bachelor  friend,  Mr.  Dix,  believes 
in  the  sun  and  air — in  large  quanti- 
ties. That  rich  tan  of  his  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  hours  spent  in  wind  and 
sun  and  is  no  quick  product  of  the 
make-up  box. 

ciggies  for  a  year.  Before  it  was  over 
she  married  a  millionaire.  And  that 
cancelled  the  contract. 

He  manages  to  spend  brief  periods 
in  the  hospital  about  once  a  year.  Last 
time  it  was  from  so  prosaic  a  cause  as  a 
slip  in  the  shower  on  a  cake  of  soap. 
Before  that  it  was  a  few  cracked  ribs 
presented  by  the  heavyweight,  Jack 
Renault,  during  an  eight  round  battle 
before  rhe'Kleigs  and  cameras. 

HE  doesn't  look  before  he  leaps. 
Witness  the  time  he  made  a 
beautiful  swan  dive  into  a  gymnasium 
pool  from  which  the  water  had  been 
omitted.  When  he  came  to  Rich  laugh- 
ed it  off  as  he  doe's  everything.  He's 
always  the  guy  who  laughs  last — and 
longest.  Yet  he's  a  pessimist  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wearing  both  belt  and  suspenders. 

One  of  the  last  times  he  said  his 
prayers  was  when  he  jumped,  like  the 
proverbial  chamois,  from  precipice  to 
precipice.  And  missed.  Earth  was 
about  a  mile  straight  down.  He  man- 
aged to  cling  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and 
promised  that  if  Providence  helped  him 
climb  up,  he'd  never  ask  another  favor. 
It  did.    And  he  hasn't. 

Ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  people 
working  in  Rich's  studio  believe  that 


he  letters  in  alphabet  soup  v,ill  come  together  and  spell  his 
name.  Recently,  the  hundredth  guy  was  a  hamdonnie  of  size 
and  ferocity  to  make  Vic  McLaglen  and  Karl  Dane  look  like 
the  Fairbanks  twins.  He  was  a  carpenter  who  made  most  of 
the  sets  out  of  his  own  head.  He  said  Dix  was  sunk  in  a 
ditch.  Or  something  that  sounded  like  that.  And  forgot  to 
smile  when  he  said  it.  Rich  has  a  scar  over  one  eye.  But 
they're  still  sending  the  other  fellow  flowers. 


HE'S  true  to  old  friends,  old  liquor,  an  old  pipe, 
reads  good  books.  And  recommends  them  to 
friends.  A  red-head  was  surprised  to  receive  a  gift  from  him. 
It  was  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  appreciates  a  good 
joke,  and  is  a  rare  story  teller.  He'll  go  to  endless  pains  and 
devote  whatever  time  may  be  necessary  to  build  up  a  yarn  so 
the  point  will  have  an  intensified  kick. 

He  wears  tweeds  and  serges,  soft  collars,  soft  grey  hats, 
voluminous  overcoats.  When  he's  in  New  York — which  he 
loves — he  registers  under  his  real  name  for  privacy.  And 
then  proceeds  to  call  up  all  his  friends  for  teas,  luncheons, 
dinners,  theatres,  breakfasts  and  parties  generally.  Although 
he  thinks  there's  no  place  like  Manhattan,  he's  always  as  glad 
to  get  back  to  Hollywood  as  he  is  to  get  away  from  it. 

He  got  badly  nicked  in  the  stock-market,  and  sent  out  a 
Christmas  card  making  fun  of  his  predicament.  It  showed 
Rich  down  for  the  count.    Down — but  never  out,  mind  you, 

with  the  skeleton  of  in- 
come tax,  the  burglar, 
"Bill,"  the  swindling 
stock  market  and  a  pirate 
(which  may  have  been 
the  fillum  business,  al- 
though Rich  didn't  say 
so)  gathered  around 
emitting  Bronx  cheers. 
"...  well,  anyway.  Mer- 
ry Christmas,  "  says  he, 
and  you  could  almost  see 
the  grin. 

BEFORF^  he  became 
the    Tsar    of  the 
Talkies,   Dix,   it   is  al- 
leged, was  a  stage  actor. 
.To  this  day  he  can't  bear 
[Continued  on  page  93} 
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This  comic  fellow  in  the 
street  cleaner's  helmet  is 
none  other  than  Richard 
Dix.  It's  taken  from  Let's 
Get  Married,  which  was 
made  'way  back  when. 
Yes,  once  upon  a  time  he 
made  that  sort  of  picture. 


When  Dix  fights  in 
front  of  the  camera, 
he  fights.  In  Knock- 
out Reilly  he  went 
eight  rounds  with 
Jack  Renault  —  and 
was  taken  off  to  the 
hospital  with  a  few 
cracked  ribs. 
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William  Le  Baron, 
Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Produc- 
tion, RKO  Pictures. 


Joseph  M.  Schenck, 
President  of  United 
Artists  Corporation. 


B.  P.  Schulberg, 
General  Manager 
West  Coast  Produc- 
tions, Paramount. 


Darryl    Zanuck,  As- 
sociate Executive, 
Warner  Brothers. 


I  Don  t  Want  to  Seem 


w 


'HATS  that,  Miss  Boyle?  You  say  Mr.  Schenk  of 
United  Artists,  and  Mr.  Schulberg  of  Paramount, 
and  Mr.  Wurtzel  of  Fox,  and  Mr.  Zanuck  of 
Warner  Brothers,  and  Mr.  Thalberg  of  M-G-M,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Pathe,  Mr.  Le  Baron  of  RKO  and  young  Mr.  Laemmle  of 
Universal,  are  all  waiting  outside,-'  Of  course.  That  just  re- 
minds me,  I  sent  for  them.  Tell  them  to  come  in.  I'll  see 
them  now.    No,  I'm  not  too  busy. 

Hi,  boys.  Won't  you — er — sit  down  Better  make  your- 
selves comfortable.  I  have  quite  a  lot  to  say  to  you.  Squattez- 
vous  right  over  by  that  Metro  lion,  Irving.  That's  right. 
Sol,  keep  that  Fox  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Bennie,  you 
and  Darryl  share  the  bench.  Junior,  get  a  couple  of  chairs 
for  Mr.  Le  Baron  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  you  come  over  here 
and  sit  or;  my  lap.  Now  boys,  pass  the  ciggies  and  let's  all 
violate  an  amendment  together.  Here's  luck,  fellers.  You 
need  it. 

I  suppose  you  were  all  surprised 
when  I  sent  for  you.  But  it's  a 
good  thing  to  get  together  now 
and  then.  And  if  I'm  willing  to 
devote  my  time  to  it,  there's  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  be. 
Goodness  knows  I  have  more  to 
do  than  any  of  you. 

Now  the  idea  of  the  meeting  is 
this.  Between  one  thing  and  another.  Will  Hays  seems  pret- 
ty busy.  And  as  Will  Rogers  once  appointed  himself  an  am- 
bassador or  something,  I've  decided  to  follow  his  precedent 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Mr.  Hays.  I  don't  want  to  lose 
my  temper  or  anything,  but  you  boys  have  been  falling  down 
on  the  job.  And 'from  now  on  things  have  gotta  be  different 
— or  else.  I'd  hate  to  let  any  of  you  go — but  business  is 
business.    And  we  want  business  to  be  a  whole  lor  better. 

IN  THE  first  place,  I  want  you  muggs  to  show  a  little 
originality  in  the  selection  of  picture  material.  If  one 
of  you  accidentally  makes  a  hit,  all  the  others  jump  the  same 
fence  like  a  lot  of  Broadway  columnists.  War  pictures,  back- 
stage pictures,  underworld  piaures,  revues.  Phooey!  Don't 
you  suppose  the  public  ever  gets  tired  of  your  merry-go-round? 
What's  that^  To  where  with  the  public?  The  public  be 
whaf?    'fust  be  a  little  careful  of  your  language: 
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By 

Herbert 
Cruikshank 


Don't  think  you've  gotta  have  a  horse-race  or  some  "big 
physical  wow"  in  ever}'  picture.  And  if  you're  looking  for 
laughs,  remember  there  are  other  gags  than*the  one  about  the 
fellow  losing  his  trousers.  It  isn't  necessary  to  blow  up  a 
ship  for  a  thrill.  Spectacles  are  pretty  passe.  Don't  forget 
the  best  stories — and  the  best  pictures — are  simple.  A  lot  of 
the  fiUums  you've  been  turning  out  are  simple,  too.  But  in 
a  different  way.  Don't  leave — I'm  just  getting  started. 

ANOTHER  thing  you'll  have  to  stop  is  this  photographing 
^  of  stage  plays.  You're  n'laking  motion  pictures.  Get  it 
— ^notion  pictures.  They've  gotta  move.  Motion  is  one  as- 
set the  screen  has  that  the  stage  lacks.  With  a  camera  you 
can  get  all  sorts  of  action.  In  a  play  your  characters  must  be 
assembled  on  a  scanty  stage  and  stay  there.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  your  cameras  overcome  the  physical 

limitations  of  the  theatre,  you  de- 
liberately confine  yourself  to  those 
very  limitations  by  literally  trans- 
posing stage  vehicles  to  the  screen 
scene,  for  scene  and  act  for  act. 

Moreover,  you  go  back  to  the 
middle  ages  for  those  plays.  You 
take  successes  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
then  wrinkle  what  are  laughingly 
called  your  brows  when  they  turn 
out  to  be  weak  and  antiquated  on  the  screen.  You  take  a 
musical  show  depending  entirely  upon  the  personality  of  a 
great  dancer,  a  popular  singer,  a  side-splittmg  comic  of  the 
theatre,  and  you  produce  it  minus  the  very  quality  that  made 
it  successful  otiginally.  You  use  songs  that  have  lost  dieir 
vogue  in  a  dim  past,  and  you  put  in  additional  numbers  that 
are  utterly  unimpressive.  The  talkies  haven't  had  a  half- 
dozen  song  hits  since  you  began  the  Wotnan  Disputed,  I  Love 
You  business. 

Another  thing.  You're  hurting  both  stage  and  screen  by 
purchasing  movie  and  dialog  rights  to  any  weiner  schnitzel  of 
a  play  that  by  hook  or  Joe  LeBlang  can  stay  in  a  New  York 
theatre  during  two  languishing  weeks.  The  low  estate  to 
which  the  stage  has  fallen  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  play- 
wrights are  fashioning  dramas  in  the  sole  hope  of  extracting 
some  of  the  silver  from  the  screen.  You're  to  blame  for  en- 
couraging them.   And  that's  bad  business  for  all  concerned. 


The  author  of  this  brilliant 
article  tells  the  movie  moguls 
what's  wrong  with  the  talkies 
— and  what  to  do  about  it 


Carl    Laemmle  Jr., 
General  Manager  of 
Production,  Univer- 
sal Pictures. 


Irving    Grant  Thal- 
berg,  Vice-President 
and  Chief  of  Produc- 
tion, M-G-M. 


Harsh , 


"I  don't  want  to  lose  my  temper  or 
anything,"  says  Mr.  Cruikshank  to 
the  movie  chappies,  "but  you  boys 
have  been  falling  down  on  the  job, 
and  from  now  on  things  have  got 
to  be  different,  or  else — " 


YOU  boys  have  been  in  the  picture  business  ever 
since  you  quit  your  old  jobs  in  banks  and 
ready-to-wear.  You  should  know  by  now  that  the 
way  to  make  good  movies  is  to  use  original  stories 
prepared  especially  for  pictures  by  a  staff  of 
specialists.  Instead  of  hiring  every  dodo  who  has 
his  name  on  a  book  jacket  or  a  theatre  program,  de- 
velop the  particular  type  of  talent  you  require. 
Certainly,  you  can't  begin  sooner.  At  present  a  lot 
of  your  dialog,  as  well  as  your  plot,  makes  the  audience  laugh 
in  the  wrong  places.  Please  do  something  about  it. 

^ND  why,  will  you  tell  me,  this  eternal  delay.?  Everyone 
is  all  hot  and  bothered  about  a  novel,  or  a  play — even  a 
slang  expression.  You  just  can't  wait  until  you  use  the  slang 
as  a  title,  or  acquire  rights  to  the  story.  Then  you've  done 
your  share.  Nothing  else  ever  happens.  Years,  later,  your 
picture  comes  Out.  The  world  has  forgotten  there  ever  was 
such  an  expression.  But  that  doesn't  phase  you.  The  best 
seller  you  have  adapted  has  been  given  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
That's  how  useless  it  has  become. 

You  tear  your  hair  and  rave  about  new  faces — new  talent. 
In  the  theatre,  if  an  unknown  or  a  minor  player  makes  a  hit — 
"stops  the  show" — that  actor  is  immediately  thrust  before  the 
admiring  public  in  a  greater  role.  Does  it  happen  in  pictures? 
It  does — not.  A  girl  or  a  boy  sets  the  public  clamoring— the 
critics  to  dancing  in  the  street.  Years  pass.  Maybe  they 
see  that  player  again  in  a  grandmother  or  Civil  War  veteran 
role.  I  don't  want  to  get  too  personal,  I  suppose  you  blokes 
have  scjme  feelings.  But  I  can  name  a  dozen  young  players 
who  could  be  stars  in  another  six  months  if  given  the  op- 
portunities. Not  manufactured  stars,  cither:  Naturals.  And 
don't  be  silly,  they'd  make  you  a  lot  of  money.  Because  you 
hold  the  whip,  and  you  could  contract  them  for  fewer  dollars 
fhan  you  pay  to  some  of  the  funny  ((-leh.<;  you  carry  on  the 


pay-roll.  Celebs  that  make  the  public  wonder  about  it  all 

NEVER  mind  the  alibis.  I  know  them  all.  Granted  that 
some  are  true,  you  still  have  this  industry  bound  up  in 
more  red-tape  than  hog-ties  a  Republican  administration.  You 
say  you  have  plans  for  this  young  talent?  They're  in  your 
hat,  like  a  lot  of  other  things.  If  necessary  make  your 
schedules  more  flexible.  This  is  show  business  not  hardware, 
fresh  fish  or  umbrellas  to  mend. 

Another  thing  you  may  as  well  understand.  Very  few  of 
you  know  anything  about  either  art  or  box-office  values  in  a 
picture.  That's  one  reason  you  always  play  follow-the-leader, 
when  one  of  you  stumbles  over  a  success.  You're  just  closing 
your  eyes  and  counting  eenie,  meenie,  minie,  moe.  You're  all 
formula  followers  and  blue-print  worshippers.  And  it's  got- 
ta stop.  You  don't  have  to  be  told  about  the  state  you  brought 
the  picture  business  to  before  the  gods  and  'Warner  Brothers 
and  Al  Jolson  gave  you  talkies.    Just  hear  in  mind  you  nearly 


killed    the    goose    that    laid  the 
golden  egg.  You've  got  to  be  care- 
ful how  you  handle  those  geese, 
you  know.     You'd  better  take  a 
tumble  before  the  talkies  go 
sour,    too.     You  praaical 
picture    men    have  been 
wrong  in  just  about  every- 
thing you've  said.    Or  done. 

I WANT  to  see  you  boys 
listen    with    greater  at- 
tention and  more  respect  to 
your  writers  and  directors. 
Heaven  knows  a  lot  of  them 
are  pretty  bad.    But  they're 
better   than   you   are,  and 
have   better   picture  sense. 
Don't  hedge  them  in  and  frus 
trace  them  at  every  turn  just  so 
you  can  dominate  them  through 
their     sheer  discouragement. 
Don't  try  to  grab  all  the  glory. 
If  you  are  really  a  big  shot,  a 
mind,  you'll  be  discovered.     Some  of 
you  are  darned  close  to  being  discover- 
ed right  now.    A  lot  of  people  are 
wondering  how  you  get  away  with  it. 
Probably  you  are,  too. 

I  want  you  fellows  to  tell  your,  theatre 
men  to  let  us  have  more  real  courtesy 

and  less  heel-clicking  and  saluting  in  the  movie  places.  The 
courtesy  you  show  now  is  just  as  sincere  as  you  yourselves  are 
about  some  things.  Your  nit-witted  ushers  are  driving  people 
away  from  the  show  with  their  courtesy.  Moreover,  cut  out 
this  cheese-paring  parsimony  about  theatre  programs.'  I  want 
every  theatre  to  have  plenty  of  programs  for  every  picture. 
And  I  want  'em  on  hand  for  the  first  performance  and  every 
other.  Stop  this  petty-larceny  stuff  with  twenty-five  cent 
souvenir  programs  at  premieres,  too.  Another  thing.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  great  majority  of  pictures  . you 
are  showing  at  two  dollar  admission  prices  aren't  worth  it. 
I  want  you  to  get  all  you  can.  But  you've  gotta  give  value. 
Until  you  really  make  a  two 'dollar  product,  you'd  better  give 
people  who  attend  the  program  theatres  a  little  more  for 
their  money.    Don't  be  greedy. 


"Moreover,"  says  the  admonisher  in 
this  article,  "cut  out  the  cheese-paring 
parsimony  about  theater  programs 
and  stop  this  petty-larceny  stuff  with 
twenty-five  cent  souvenir  programs  at 
premieres.     It's  plain  hold-up." 


THOSE  of  you  who  have  news- 
reels.    In  going  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  whole  kit-an-kaboodle  if  you 
don't    quit    photographing  baby 
parades,     kid     divers  at 
Miami,    ski-jumpers,  aero- 
planes, boat  launchings  and 
big   guns   being   fired.  I 
wouldn't  mind  seeing  some 
big   guns    fired    from  the 
studios.    But  it  gets  pretty 
boring  to  see  them  being 
tested  at  some  fort.  Guns, 
and   ships   and  aeroplanes 
all  look  the  same.    Get  that 
into  your  heads,  will  you.-* 
Don't  tell  me  there  aren't 
sufficient  interesting  subjects 
in  the  world  to  provide  news- 
reel  material.    Goodness  knows 
your  overhead  is  high  enough. 
You've  got  branches  all  over  the 
world.    Now,  snap  into  it.  You 
can  do  better. 

I  know  you  can  do  better  when  I 
look  around  at  these  intelligent,  smiling 
faces.  It  just  takes  a  little  more  con- 
centration, a  little  closer  attention  to 
business,  a  little  more  using  of  the  head 
for  something  beside  a  hat-rack.  You're 
a  nice  bunch  of  boys,  and  I  know  you're 
all  good  to  your  mothers  and  somebody's  sister.  Except  little 
Junior  Laemmle  here  on  my  knee,  most  of  you  are  good  hus- 
bands and  fathers.    And  Junior  has  hopes. 

I  tell  you,  I  love  you  boys.  I'm  speaking  to  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  as  though  you  were  my  own  sons,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes.  In  a  minute  I'm  going  to  break  down.  Yes, 
I  mean  it,  break  down  and  cry  all  over  the  place  just  because 
I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  your  feelings  and  you  can't  realize  how 
much  it  hurts  me  to  hurt  you.  "Why,  I'd  rather  sit  for  two 
hours  and  be  bored  with  one  of  the  worst  movies  that  ever 
came  out  of  Hollywood  'than  hurt  your  feelings  and  I  can't 
imagine  any  worse  punishment  than  that.  So  now  run  along 
to  your  golf  games  and  cook  up  a  few.  deals  on  the  links 
Papa's  going  to  buy  himself  a  little  drink.  Good-bye  sons. 
I  hope  it  won't  be  necessary  to  speak  to  you  again. 


Herbert  Cruikshank 
says  that  the  movie  in- 
dustry is  bound  up  in 
more  red-tape  than 
hog-ties  a  Republican 
administration.  And 
that  for  this  reason  the 
younger  talent  doesn''t 
get  enough  of  a  chance, 
while  old  stars  who 
should  retire  are  kept 
on  the  pay-roll. 


And  also,  warns  the 
author,  those  .  of  the 
producers  who  have 
newsreels  have  simply 
got  to  quit  photograph- 
ing baby  parades,  kid 
divers  at  Miami,  ski- 
jumpers,  aeroplanes  and 
big  guns  being  fired. 
For  guns  and  ships  and 
aeroplanes  all  look  the 
same    and    always  wil!. 


Jack  Oakie,  whose  delightful 
ability  to  be  absolutely  na- 
tural in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone and  camera  makes  his 
portrayal  of  Bilge  Smith  in 
Hit  the  Deck  a  refreshingly 
human  character  instead  of 
the  usual  colorless  "hero" 
we  have  become  so  weary  of« 


NOW 
YOU'RE 
TALKING 


Jeanette  MacDonald,  who 
proves,  in  The  Vagabond 
King — as  also  in  The  Love 
Parade — that  she  possesses 
just  the  right  lyric  ability  and 
just  the  right  glamorous  per- 
sonality to  eminently  fit  her 
for  the  portrayal  of  romantic 
roles  in  romantic  operettas. 


In  recognition  of  out- 
standing performance 
on  the  talking  screen, 
this  magazine  hereby 
extends  hearty  congrat- 
ulations to: 


Greta  Carbo,  who,  in  Anna 
Christie,  so  subtly  blends  her 
own  exotic  personality  with 
that  of  the  disillusioned  and 
bitter  character  of  Anna,  thus 
creating  a  figure  at  once  hu- 
man and  grippingly  under- 
standable, yet  retaining  the 
mysterious,  deep  fascination 
which  is  so  peculiarly  her  own. 


Winnie  Lightner,  for  her 
unique  personality  which  is  at 
once  both  femininely  charm- 
ing and  deftly  humorous — the 
unique  personality  which  made 
She  Couldn't  Say  ISo,  and  also 
her  previous  effort.  The  Show 
of  Shows,  such  thoroughly 
delectable  and  unusually  stim- 
ulating    talkie-singie  efforts. 


Lawrence  Tibbett,  whose  per- 
formance in  The  Rogue  Song 
so  ably  achieves  the  difficult 
art  of  combining  the  finest 
qualities  of  a  great  opera  star 
with  those  of  a  finished  talkie 
star — the  marvelous  ability  to 
sing  gloriously  and,  at  the 
same  time,  act  his  role  superb- 
ly and  with  compelling  charm. 
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Sprightly,  inside  comment 
about  talking  pictures  and 
talking  picture  people 

By  THE  TALKIE  TOWN  TATTLER 

nonchalantly  off  the  walls  of  Babylon,  believes  in  safety 
first — for  the  wife  and  kiddies.  I  watched  him  install 
little  Barbara  Blue  and  the  baby,  Richard  Monte.  Jr.,  with 
their  nurse  in  the  Rolls  for  their  afternoon  airing.  I 
like  the  children  to  use  the  big  car,  It  s  safer.  Though  I 
generally  drive  Lizette,  Mr.  Ford's  best  for  1930,  myself." 
The  Blues'  handsome  new  house  in  Beverly  Hills  has  a 
safety  passage  straight  from  their  room  to  the  nursery — 
in  case  of  hre.  And  the  babies'  play  pen,  in  their  own 
private  grounds,  is  fenced  in  on  all  sides  and  the  top. 
Maybe  there's  a  reason:  Monte  Blue  stunted  to  srardom 
from  an  orphan  asylum.   Anyway,  he's  playing  safe  now. 

JOHN  GILBERT  has  forsaken  the  M-G-M  commissary 
since  his  beautiful  neic  red-tiled  dining  terrace  off  his 
bungalow  was  completed.  Some  of  the  other  luminaries 
uho  still  eat  out  in  the  open  with  all  of  the  extras  and 

Of  course,  it's  all  right,  but  somehow  we  wouldn't 
want  to  fool  around  with  that  animile  the  way  Dick 
Grace,  famous  stunt  flyer,  is  doing.  When  it 
conies  (o  friendliness,  he  receives  the  lion's  share. 


Step   right   up,  all   you   folks   who  like  classical 
sculpture.    Here  is  an  excellent  discus  thrower, 
done  in  the  best  El  Brendel  manner.   Wait  till  art 
lovers  see  this! 


THE  LATE  Mabel  Normand,  whose  recent  death 
was  a  source  of  pain  to  countless  people,  had 
an  unrivaled  reputation  for  good  deeds,  quiet- 
ly done,  which  were  not  confined  to  her  own  profes- 
sion. This  story  is  told  as  a  last  tribute  to  the  kind 
heart  of  a  gay  and  unpublicized  patroness. 

When  Mabel  Normand  was  one  of  the  screen's 
greatest,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  train  reporters  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  act  as  the  star's  aides  in 
monthly  contributions  of  cheer  to  the  men  in  the 
hospital  there  who  were  making  their  fight  against 
tuberculosis,  usually  induced  by  war  gas. 

A  telegram  from  Miss  Normand  would  ask  that  a 
truck  be  at  the  railway  station.  When  the  truck  ar- 
rived, it  was  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Her  one 
request  was  that  the  boys — and  the  public — never 
learn  the  source  of  the  gifts. 

The  reporters — though  always  on  the  alert  for  "hu- 
man interest" — never  let  the  secret  slip  until  last 
Christmas,  when  news  came  that  Mabel  Normand  was 
losing  her  fight  against  the  disease  she  had  helped  so 
many  of  "her  boys"  conquer. 

ONTE  BLUE,  the  man  who  never  used  a  double,  who 
has  walked  on  the  wings  of  aeroplanes,  driven  his 
automobiles  .in  front  of  oncoming  locomotives,  and  jumped 
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everybody  are  Lon  Chaney,  ]oan  Crawfofd,  the  Duncan 
Sisters.  Ramon  Navarro  and  the  tunejiil  Latvrence  Tib- 
bett. 

further  gastronomic  statistics:  Marion  Davies  and 
Buster  Keaton  eat  in  their  respective  bungaloics.  Norma 
Shearer  and  the  Garbo  have  their  meals  brought  to  them 
in  their  dressing  rooms.   Some  mingle  and  some  don't. 

IVAN  LEBEDEFF,  the  young  Russian  who  came 
to  this  country  because,  as  he  puts  it,  the  sun 
of  liberty  shone  so  brightly  there  that  it  got  too 
hot  for  him,  says  he  can  speak  any  language — 
with  an  accent.  He  was  the  prince,  you  remem- 
ber, in  Betty  Compson's  Street  Girl,  and  the  dow- 
er hunting  Marquis  in  They  Had  to  See  Paris. 
Though  he  speaks  English  with  many  elegant, 
large  words,  he  says  frequently  "How  you  say  it?" 
and  "one"  is  always  "wan"  in  his  fascinating 
voice.  And  when  we  finished  luncheon  together 
last  Sunday,  the  tablecloth  was  etched  all  over 
with  the  scars  left  by  Lebedeff's  long  finger  nails 
illustrating  what  he  had  been  trying  to  tell  me. 

Lebedeff  has  some  interesting  ideas  about  his 
fellow  players.  "Buddy"  Rogers,  he  says,  attracts 
women  strongly  because  "Buddy"  looks  so  boyish 


Judging  by  Marie  Saxon's  expression  those  books 
are  the  kind  you  couldn't  buy  in  Boston.  Marie, 
aiming   for  the  higher  things  in  literature,  has 
taken  a  step-ladder  in  the  right  direction. 


Here  you  see  history  in  the  act  of  repeating  itself. 
Harry  Green,  who  has  made  a  hit  in  the  talkies, 
is  holding  cartoonist  John  Decker's  idea  of  how- 
Harry    would   have   looked   in   the   Middle  Ages. 


that  women  are  always  thinking  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  cuddle  his  head  in  their  arms.  And  then, 
according  to  this  handsome  Russian  analyst,  when 
they've  got  him  there — mentally ! — they  realize  he's 
male  dynamite.  So  that's  how  "Buddy"  gets  you,  girls 
— this  way  and  that.    Does  anybody  disagree.'' 

WHAT  made  Rudy  Vallee's  first  singing-talking  picture 
something  of  a  wow?  Why,  Rudy's  golden  voice, 
silly !  But  it  took  die  rough  and  ready  comic  work  of  ye-olde- 
time  vaudeville  gal,  Marie  Dressier,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
The  Vagabond  Lover  and  send  the  customers  away  with  that 
satisfied  feeling  that  comes  from  having  heartily  enjoyed  a 
full  soup-to-nuts  show.  In  the  role  of  Mrs.  Whitehall, 
aspiring  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  smart  set  out  Long  Island 
way,  she  took  some  naughty  nips  at  the  nouveaux  riches  and 
hit  their  mert)-  bull  bang!  bangl  Marie  knows  the  social 
register  rowdies  well — in  fact  belongs  among  'em.  It  came 
about  this  way.  Once — about  forty  year  ago — she  was  play- 
ing at  Proctor's.  When  the  other  girls  threw  roses  in  the 
finale  of  a  sportive  little  number,  our  hard-boiled  comedienne 
Christy  Matthewsoned  a  bunch  of  onions  and  hit  a  third-row 
dowager  smack  on  the  nose.  The  offended  female  gathered 
up  her  ermines  and  stalked  out  of  the  theatre.  Marie  waited 
back  stage  for  the  row.  She  was  prepared  to  lose  her  job — 
bur  not  without  a  giggle.  .  The  lady  appeared,  dithering  with 
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rage.  But  five  minutes  later,  having  invited  Miss  Dressier 
to  dinner,  she  went  away  chuckling.  The  lady  was  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish.  And  Miss  Dressier  has  been  sitting  pret- 
ty among  the  bloo  bookers  ever  since. 

EVEN  a  make-believe  war  makes  strange  bedfellows. 
During  the  filming  of  All  Quiet  On  The  Western 
Front  these  two  anomalies  were  brought  to  light:  A  Ger- 
man who  had  been  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  during 
the  World  War,  fighting  in  a  French  uniform.  And  fighting 
on  the  German  side,  an  Englishman  who  wears  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  Great  Britain's  highest  mihtary  honor. 

IF* THIS  isn't  a  wow,  what  is?  When  M-G-M's 
Trader  Horn  troupe  returned  from  six  months 
celluloid  jungling  in  Africa,  they  brought  back  with 
them  several  honest-to-goodness  cannibals.  The 
cannibals  are  in  Hollywood  for  exhibition  purposes. 
After  the  film  is  released,  they  will  trek  back  to  the 
native  heath.  They  don't  speak  English  and  their 
only  amusement  is  to  see  the  "flickers"  run  off  in 
the  M-G-M  projection  room. 

The  other  day  they  were 
treated  to  a  Greta  Garbo  pro- 
duction. They  offered  no  com- 
ment. Then,  a  studio  employee 
asked : 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  Greta 
Garbo?" 
The  cannibal  spokesman  shook 


his  head,  fumbled  for  words 
and  finally  broke  out: 

"No   likee,   tummy-tum  too 
thin!" 

MARRIED  and  parted  —  with 
steps  toward  annulment  already 
in  progress — all  in  twenty-four  hours! 
That  was  what  happened  to  Grant 
Withers  and  Loretta  Young.  The  couple  flew  from  Hol- 
lywood to  Yuma,  Arizona,  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  got 
duly  and  legally  married,  spent  the  night  there,  and  flew 
back  to  Hollywood  Monday  morning.  Whereupon  Miss 
Young's  mother,  Mrs.  George  Belzer,  stepped  in  and 
separated  the  couple.  Her  prejudice  against  her  daughter's 
marriage  to  Withers — which  she  had  been  trying  for  some 
months  to  discourage — was  based  on  religious  grounds.  It 
was  a  marriage  outside  the  church,  and  Withers  was  a 
divorced  man.  His  previous  marriage  had  been  dissolved 
because  at  the  time  he  entered  into  it  he  had  been  under 
age.  These  were  the  technical  grounds  on  which  Mrs. 
Belzer  now  wished  Loretta's  marriage  annulled. 

But  the  legal  marriage  age  in  Arizona  is  sixteen.  The 
judge  listened  to  what;.  Mrs.  Belzer  had  to  say  and  de- 
clared he  could  not  find  no  impediment  to  the  match.  He 
put  the  matter  up  to  the  three  of  them.  Loretta  wanted 
Grant,  Grant  wanted  Loretta — and  the  ayes  had  it. 
.  But  for  two  days,  at  least,  Mrs.  Belzer  managed  to  keep 
the  young  lovers  relentlessly  apart.  She  even  companioned 
her  daughter  on  the  First  National  lot  where  Loretta  and 
Withers  were  working  together  in  a  Chinatown  picture. 
But  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  were  removed  the  two  flew 
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Tidings  from  Tailzie  Town 


from  the  same  country,  just  as  everyone  else  does  because 
of  her  accent,  the  interviewer  said: 

"It's  a  delight,  Miss  Mercer,  to  talk  to  one's  country- 
woman." 

"Oh,  are  you  from  Spain,  too?"  she  inquired,  for  that 
is  her  native  land. 

"Well,  anyhow,  you  were  in  England  so  long,  I  feel  sure 
you  are  in  love  with  it,  and  I  suppose  you  will  go  back 
there  when  your  acting  days  are  over?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Beryl  answered.  "I  would  much  rather  took 
out  of  a  Hollywood  window  at  sunshine  than  out  of  a 
London  window  at  fog.  I  expect  to  remain  here  always." 

Needless  to  say,  the  interview  hasn't  appeared. 

CHARLES  BICKFORD,  the  new  type  of  rugged 
leading  man  most  in  favor  with  the  ladies 
( see  story  on  page  73 ),  is  investing  the  big  salary 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  pays  him  in  many  strange 
ways. 

Bickford  owns  a  fleet  of  whaling  vessels  in  Mexican 
waters,  a  hog  ranch  in  Massachusetts,  a  chain  of  oil 
filling  stations,  a  garage,  and  a 
cafe  in  Culver  City.  He  also 
has  part  interest  in  a  busi- 
ness that  rents  animals  to 
studios.     Versatile  financier. 


THIS,  little  ones,  and  big  ones, 
too,  is  fame.   The  Great  North- 
ern railroad  is  changing  the  name  of 
[^Continued  on  page  72'\ 


into  each  others'  arms.  Pronto  they 
took  a  little  house  and  set  out  to  buy 
the  furnishings  for  it.  True  love,  for 
the  time  at  least,  again  runs  smooth. 

The  Young-Withers  romance  start- 
ed last  summer.    In  the  fall  their  en- 
gagement was  announced,  over  Mrs. 
Belzer's  expressed  disapproval.  A  few 
weeks  later  Withers —  who  is  in  some 
respects  a  hard-luck  fella — lost  all  his  savings  in  the  Wall 
Street  crash.    The  two  then  agreed  that  they  would  have 
to  wait  some  time  before  the  wedding  band  could  be  slip- 
ped on  Loretta's  finger.    So  the  elopement  to  Yuma  was  a 
surprise  to  everyone  except  the  elopers  themselves.  And 
what  happened  afterward  must  have  been  a  surprise  even 
tc^-them.  Maybe  all  their  trouble  makes  it  more  romantic. 

WHILE  The  Shanghai  Lady,  Mary  Nolan's  first  star- 
ring picture,  was  being  filmed  at  Universal,  a 
visitor  from  the  rural  districts  of  Iowa  was  allowed  on  the 
set.    On  meeting  Mary,  he  remarked: 

"Used  to  be  a  family  of  Nolans  lived  next  door  to  me  in 
loway.  Poerful  hands  at  raising  Shanghai  chickens.  Any 
kin  to  you?" 

When  Mary  told  the  farmer  she  had  no  relatives  in  his 
state,  he  appeared  disappointed: 

"  'Lowed  you' might  be.  Thought  prob'ly  that  was  tvhy 
they  call  you  'The  Shanghai  Lady' — from  them  chickens." 

lERYL  MERCER,  famous  stage  actress  who  is  now 
making  pictures  in  Hollywood,  was  being  interviewed 
by  a  writer  who  is  decidedly  English.    Thinking  she  was 
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JOIN  the  na^y  and  see  the      By  DOROTHEA  HAW 
world — unless  you  prefer 
the  movies  1 

Too  little  has  been  written  about  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating and  important  branches  of  the  motion  picture  industry — 
the  location  department,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  task 
of  finding  the  specified  setting  for  a  story;  transporting 
whole  companies,  crew  and  equipment;  and  taking  charge 
of  a  production  in  its  absence  from  the  studio. 

It  takes  only  a  second  for  a  scenario  writer  to  name  a  locale; 
it  often  requires  two  weeks  to  locate  it.  Probably  the  most 
complete  location  file  in  Hollywood  is  over  at  Paramount, 
where  Fred  Harris  and  August  D.  Schroeder  preside  over 
"^5,000  photographs,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  In 
fire-proof  safes  are  kepr  pictures  of  houses,  trees,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, street  corners,  roads,  towns,  deserts,  rocks,  and  odds 
and  ends  found  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  There  are  even 
photographs  of  practically  every  cactus  and  fir  tree  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  Hollywood ! 

WHEN  a  picture  is  about  to  go  into  production,  a  copy 
of  the  script  is  rushed  over  to  the  location  manager, 
who  reads  it  carefully  and  suggests  places,  if  possible,  shown 
among  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  photos  taken  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  studio.  When  a 
setting  is  finally  agreed  upon,  it  is  the  location  manager  who 
makes  complete  transportation  arrangements  for  every  person 
from  the  star  to  the  prop  boy;  who  orders  travel  planes  or 
sends  out  a  special  studio  train  which  runs  on  its  own  sche- 
dule ;  who  tells  hotel  keepers  to  change  the  sheets,  or  puts  up 
tents  in  the  desert;  who  oversees  the  loading  of  all  equipment, 
and  orders  a  warmer  blanket  for  the  horse.  He's  a  busy  man  1 
The  most  spectacular  location  trip  since  the  advent  of  ralk- 
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LEY  CARTWRIGHT     -es  was  Tracker  Horn.  This 

little  jaunt  took  two  girls  and 
twenty-eight  men  15,000 
miles  from  the  M-G-M  Studios  into  the  heart  of  South  Africa. 
Months  before  the  company  started  on  the  long  trek  that  was 
to  establish  a  new  location  record,  a  business  man  and  labora- 
tory specialists  went  ahead  to  look  over  the  country.  It  was 
the  bright  location  manager  who  figured  out  that  the  company 
would  need  30,000  pounds  of  canned  food — two  carloads; 
who  arranged  for  a  complete  auto-truck  surgery  with  a  phy- 
sician; and  who  sent  to  Africa  100  tons  of  motion  picture 
equipment. 

A LOCATION  in  South  Africa  may  sound  to  some  ad- 
venturesome souls  like  a  spring  holiday.  Yes,  Africa's 
great,  except  for  terrific  storms  which  cause  floods  that  wipe 
out  entire  native  villages:  having  to  bathe  in  a  river,  a  portion 
of  which  is  neatly  screened  ofiF  so  that  annoyed  alligators  won't 
bite  off  a  leg  or  arm;  tents  instead  of  houses,  with  the  bed 
legs  set  in  cans  of  coal  oil — because  there  are  bugs,  my  dear! 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  odd  little  play-fellows  about — 
zebras,  antelopes,  giraff^es,  ostriches,  chimpanzees,  hippos, 
elephants,  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  boa  constrictors,  and  a  can- 
nibal to  eat  you,  if  you  don't  watch  out! 

Personally,  I'd  have  preferred  being  with  The  Pagan  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  location  manager  promised  all  the  comforts 
of  home.  Ramon  Novarro  had  his  piano  and  percolator;  his 
coffee  and  sewing  machine;  his  tailoring  equipment  and  elec- 
tric refrigerator;  his  water  filter  and  a  radio  powerful  enough 
to  communicate  daily  with  the  studio  in  Hollywood. 

Better  yet  would  have  been  a  trip  to  Ireland  with  Frank 
Borzage's  company,  to  shoot  exteriors  for  John  MacCormack's 
single:  or  with  'Dorothy  Mackaiil.  who  made  Stranchd  in 


Paradise  m  Hawaii,  <ind  The  Greac  Divide  in  Arizona.  Pet- 
haps  you'd  enjoy  the  Yosemite,  with  Corinne  Griffith  in  Back 
Pay;  or,  going  back  a  year  or  two,  how'd  you  hke  a  trip  along 
the  Mississippi  for  Show  Boat — or  a  tour  of  the  South  in 
Hallelujah?  One  location  trip  I'm  not  envying  is  with  Conrad 
Nagel,  who  is  working  in  a  prison  chain  gang  somewhere  on 
the  Ridge  Route  in  scenic  California. 

lEFORE  talkies  revolutionized  the  industry,  locations  were 
more  simple  and  less,  expensive- -hence,  more  reckless 
with  the  milage.  Formerly  ten  people  left  the  studio  for  an 
outside  shot  where  seventy  are  required  now.  Seven  or  eight 
trucks  have  replaced  a  portable  camera  or  two.  A  sound  truck 
weighs  around  eleven  tons;  and  if  it  leaves  a  paved  road — as 
is  usually  required  on  a  real  location — it  is  apt  very  simply  to 
disappear  neatly  into  the  earth !    Fortunately,  it  is  believed  that 


witlua  A.  year  a  Mjund  apparaiu.-^ 
car  will  be  perfected. 


UkU   Lan  Ul;  rallied  Uj 


The  hone  Star  Hanger 
company  went  all  the  way 
to  Arizona  to  get  shots  for 
this  outdoor  talkie.  Here 
is  George  O'Brien  (recog- 
nize him?)  and  his  horse 
looking  the  scenery  over 
at  Rainbow  Arch. 


Nick  Stuart  and  Sue  Carol 
dashed  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent in  making  Chasing 
Through  Europe.  Here 
you  see  them  as  the  hap- 
py and  loving  participants 
in  quadruplicate  of  a  meal 
of  nations. 


This  map,  which  Fred  Harris,  Paramount's  Location 
Manager,  is  explaining  to  Fay  Wray,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  on  record.  It  is  a  map  of  California  and 
surrounding  states  and,  according  to  it,  Holland  is 
thirty  miles  from  Hollywood,  while  the  Sahara  Desert 
is  actually  no  farther  than  the  Arizona  border.  The 
Red  Sea  is  mentioned,  and  so  is  the  Malay  Coast, 
Switzerland,  Wales,  France  and  all  other  places  neces- 
sary to  a  resourceful  location  manager  who  finds  he 
has  to  have  the  whole  world  at  Hollywood's  doorslcj). 
Small  wonder  that  the  Stale  of  California  is  the  lo<  a- 
tioM  manager's  paradise.  In  the  wliort  period  of  Iwent  v- 
four  hours  it  is  possible  to  drive  from  the  pit  oi  Death 
VaUey,  below  sea  level,  U>  the  snows  of  Ml.  Whitney, 
passing  thro^igh  sand  dunes  and  orange  groves,  forests 
and  farmland.    A  great  slate  for  talkies. 


One  of  the  oddest  maps  m  existence  v\ab  made  by  Fred 
Harris,  of  Paramount  According  to  hirn,  France  is  only 
twenty  miles  from  the  South  Seas ;  the  Sahara  Desert  is  near 
the  Arizona  border,  and  Holland  is  thirty  miles  from  Holly 
wood.  If  you're  an  Israelite,  you  can  cross  the  Red  Sea  down 
in  Imperial  'Valley,  and  have  a  pain  in  Spain  a  couple  of  hours 
later  in  San  Diego.  The  Malay  Coast,  at  Laguna  Beach,  is 
not  far  from  Wales;  while  Switzerland's  snov.y  Alps  at  Lake 
Tahoe  rise  majestically  just  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  below 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Sacramento.  And  all  are  in  Cali- 
fornia !  Harris  could  have  saved  Mahomet  a  long  walk  by 
one  of  his  geographical  miracles.  No  wonder  California  is 
a  location  manager's  paradise!  In  a  day's  time  it  is  possible 
to  drive  from  the  pit  of  Death  Valley,  below  sea  level,  to 
the  snows  of  Mt.  Whitney,  passing  through  sand  dunes 
and  orange  groves,  forests  and  farmland. 

THERE'S  a  tiny  Western  town  called  Victorville, 
just  100  miles  from  Hollywood,  where  more  than 
a  million  dollars  have  been  spent  by  location  companies. 
From  a  single  spot  can  be  seen  green  fields,  a  rocky 
canyon,  a  double  track  railway,  a  river,  drifting  sands 
and  sage  brush;  and  just  beyond  are  deep  valleys  and 
towering  mountains  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  Many 
a  "wild  West"  melodrama  has  been  filmed  in  Victor- 
ville— in  fact,  Tom  Mix  used  practically  to  call  it  home! 

The  most  remote  post  office  in  the  United  States  was 
discovered  by  the  Fox  company  making  The  Lone  Star 
Ranger.  Kayenta,  175  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  has  as  its  postmaster  an  old  miner,  whose  post- 
office  comprises  four  compartments  in  an  old  soap  box. 
While  the  motion  picture  company  was  shooting  in  that 

vicinity,  the  postmaster 
did  a  flourishing  business 
in  outgoing  mail,  which 
was  transferred  to  Flag- 
staff once  a  week  on 
horseback. 

HELL  S  HEROES 
was  a  iidy  problem 
for  Jack  Lawton,  the 
genial  location  manager 
at  Universal.  The  action 
took  place  in  desert  coun- 
try throughout.  Sand  can 
[Continued  on  page  97} 
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This  distinctive  portrait  of  Mary  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  delicately  fragile  beauty  that  is  hers — 
the  beauty  which  has  been  both  the  blessing  and 
curse  of  her  entire  life.  At  left,  a  pose  that  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Mary  Nolan  we  know  of  The 
Shanghai  Lady  and  Undertow — proving  how  ver- 
satile this  young  lady  is.  Her  life,  so  crowded  with 
tough  breaks,  is  a  monument  to  determination. 


BLOINID  and 

VICTORIOUS 

Mary  Nolan,  handicapped  from  the  very 
start  of  her  young  life,  has  battled  against 
terrific  odds  with  Spartan  courage 

'UCH  has  been  written  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  This  is  a  story  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  woman.  A  woman  who  has  paid  heavily  with 
coin  minted  from  her  heart's  blood,  from  her  soul's  anguish.  In  squar- 
ing her  account  with  the  Grundys  of  the  world,  she  has  become  a  lonely,  em- 
bittered woman  while  still  almost  of  debutante  age.  Her  lips  are  tremulous, 
crushed,  bruised.  Her  corn-flower  blue  eyes  seem  always  about  to  well  again 
with  the  scalding  tears  that  have  washed  all  laughter  from  them.  There  is  about 
her  something  ineffably  sad.    Now  she's  known  as  Mary  Nolan. 

I  met  her  just  after  a  Hollywood  publicity  man  had  told  her  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  his  office.  Adding  that  if  she  didn't  he'd  hang  one  on  her  eye.  Or  words 
to  that  effect.  From  the  story  he  told,  his  anger  had  been  amply  provoked.  And 
it  fitted  perfectly  with  other  pictures  drawn  from  time  to  time  of  this  tempestuous 
beauty  who  has  always  had  the  unfortunate  gift  of  doing  the  wrong  thing,  say- 
ing the  wrong  thing.  , 

IT'S  not  hard  to  account  for.  Mary  got  off  to  a  bum  start  in  life's  race.  The 
gods  left  her  at  the  poSt.  The  post  in  this  case  being  an  orphanage  located  in 
the  town  theycall  "St.  Joe,  Mizzoora."  From  the  beginning  the  kid  felt  that  the 
world  was  against  her.  She  battled  it  at  every  turn,  snarling,  fighting,  scratch- 
ing, with  all  the  fierceness  and  all  the  futility  of  a  wet  kitten.  For  Mary 
is  a  feline  type.  Instead  of 

wheedling  that  By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK  Publicist  into 
granting     her  request,  she 

arched  her  Persian  pussy-back  at  him  and  spit — figuratively,  of  course.  That's 
why  he  told  her  what  he  did.    It's  been  that  way  more  than  once. 

THE  dreary  tale  of  Mary's  girlhood — the  girlhood  that  should  have  been  spent 
in  playing  with  dolls — is  as  sordidly  real  as  any  story  by  De  Maupassant. 
It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  put  it  in  print  again.  Yet  it  is  a  tale  of  such  heart- 
rending interest  that  it  serves  as  its  own  apology.  As  Mary's  inextinguishable 
beauty  is  her  best  excuse  for  being. 

At  seven  she  earned  her  keep  in  the  institution  that  she  had  called  "home" 
since  the  age  of  three.  She  waited  on  table,  darned  stockings,  scrubbed  floors. 
When  she  was  thirteen  she  ran  away.  To  the  Big  City,  naturally.  Here  Mary 
encountered  another  menace,  about  the  only  one  she  hadn't  met.  The  menace  of 
men  to  ignorant,  impoverished,  unprotected  beauty.  Alike  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  of  feminity. 

But  let  her  tell  it.  Through  those  pouting,  bitter,  bruised  lips.  Lips  made  for 
kisses.    Lips  that  have  felt  blows. 

"You  know  the  artists,  Arthur  William  Brown  and  James  Montgomery 
Flagg.''"  she  queried  in  her  purring  voice. 

Yes,  I  knew  them. 

"It  was  through  them  that  I  got  started  on  what  I  suppose  should  be  called 
my  career.  Mr.  Brown  found  me  crying  in  the  subway.  He  was  decent  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  a  sobbing  kid.  He  liked  my  hair  and  eyes,  I  guess.  Any- 
way he  gave  me  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  as  his  model.  After  that  things 
were  a  little  better.  I  became  popular  as  a  type  that  great  painters  liked  to  put  on 
canvas.  Louis  Betz  painted  me  as  'A  Bit  of  Sunshine'  .  .  ."  (she  laughed  ironic- 
ally) ".  .  .  Charles  Dana  Gibson  drew  me,  I  posed  for  Childe  Hassam  and  for 
Mr.  Flagg. 

IT  WAS  Mr.  Flagg  who  gave  me  a  letter  to  Arthur  Hammerstein.  The  letter 
got  me  a  place  in  the  chorus.  I  was  fourteen  when  I  met  Frank  Tinney. 
You  knew  about  that.  Who  doesn't.?  I  guess  he  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
really  loved.  And  what  did  it  get  me.-'  I  was  on  the  front  pages  as  Imogene 
Wilson,  Frank  Tinney's  sparring  partner." 

[^Continued  on  page  76} 


Hard  to  believe  that 
this  cool,  poised  young 
lady  began  her  life  in 
the  unhappy  walls  of 
an  orphanage.  From 
her  earliest  days  she 
has  scratched  and  bat- 
tled her  way  through 
life — like  a  wet  and 
hungry  kitten.  And 
now,  at  last,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  she 
is  beginning  to  know 
happiness  and  content. 
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SHE  COIILDIM  T  SAY 


\i  way  Jerry,  ex-racketeer, 
now      manager     of  Winnie 


Harper,  who  smacked  her  into  the  Kitty  Kat 
club  at  a  thousand  a  week  and  ten  per  cent 
of  the  covers.    Jerry  could  do  such  things. 


Adapted  from  the  Warner  Brothers  talking  picture  of  thrills, 
suspense,  sportsmanship  and  love. 


THE  director  always  called  rehearsals  at  the  honest  tiyac 
of  day,  and  enjoyed  them  most  when  he  was  tripping 
o\er  scrubwomen  with  pails  full  of  soap  suds. 
If  the  Dizzy  Club  had  been  a  first  rate  joint,  he  would  have 
v\orn  a  coat  with  a  gardenia  in  the  lapel;  if  it  had  been  second 
rate,  he  might  have  shed  the  coat;  but  being  third  rate,  he 
had  shed  the  coat  and  stripped  his  shirt  off.  The  thin  tinkle 
a  piano  vied  with  the  sounds  of  slopping  mops  and  tap 
routines. 

"Come  on,"  the  director  said  disgustedly,  removing  his 
■>aaw  hat  to  mop  his  forehead.  Step,  heel  .  hesitate  . 
•.>ne,  two,  three  .  .  .  step.  You  dames  act  like  a  layout  of  beef 
crust  mamas  from  ^  burlesque !  This  is  big  time.  '  He  whirl- 
ed and  shouted  to  Tommy  Blake  at  the  piano,  '  What  do  you 
think  this  is,  a  beer  joint?  Waiting  for  someone  to  throw  a 
nickel.-'    Snap  into  it  and  give  those  girls  pep!" 

'INNIE  HARPER,  who  was  leading  the  chorus,  had 
to  be  big  to  allow  room  for  her  heart.  She  wasn't 
JO  terribly  good-looking,  but  she  knew  more  about  putting  a 
song  over  than  Lincoln  knew  about  wood  chopping.  She 
edged  over  to  Tommy.  "Don't  mind  him,  Tommy,  '  she 
said.      Since  he's  eating  regular,  he  thinks  he's  Ziegfield." 

"He  w-ants  us  to  rock  the- visitthg  firemen  to  sleep,"  one  of 
cht  girls  said.    "Here  comes  Jerry,  Winnie.  ' 


Jerry  Casey  had  strolled  in  and  started  aiross  to  Big  !ohn  s 
utfice.     Winnie's  eyes  followed  him.    Just  one  look  from 
those  eyes  of  Jerry's  would  have  furnished  material  for  enough 
day  dreams  to  last  a  year.    "Hello,  Mr.  Casey,"  she  said. 
Hello,"  Jerry  said,  without  noticing  her  much. 


WINNIE  stared  alter  nim  adoringly  1  he  director  ; 
voice  was  not  sweet  and  soulful  as  he  yelled,  ConAt 
on,  now,  well  try  it  again.  Watch  me,  chumps!'.  The 
giris  scrambled  into  line. 

Jerry  pushed  open  the  door  of  Big  Johns  orfice  and  dis 
.ippcated.  He  leaned  against  the  wall,  smoking  moodily 
Big  John  didn't  look  up.  "Hello,  Jerry,  "  he  said.  Have  J 
.ihot  ?" 

'No,  thanks. 
Cigarette.'" 
Got  one,  thanks 
What's  eating  you.'  ' 
Nothing  much." 

Don't  kid  me.  You  ic  vxalkuig  around  !ik^  ^^^v  lead) 
r>'i  the  East  River.    Some  dame's  got  you  going. 

I  in  tv.  enty-one,  said  Jerry,  'an'  I  know  my  heart  beats 
1  wouldn't  sing  the  blues  for  the  best  kid  in  the  whole  Scan 
■Jais  boucjuet." 

Sure,  I  know.    Ain  t  I  raised  you.' 


■6% 


MO 


The  fascinating  story  of  a  happy-go-lucky  ca- 
baret singer  whose  very  human  heart  beat  for 
a  racketeer — but  read  for  yourself  this  mov- 
ing tale  of  laughter  and  heartbreaks 


rtcpin^  into  his 


"Yeah,  "  Jerry  sdid,  with  a  strange  note 
voice,  "you  raised  me  all  right." 

"I  don't  like  that  last  crack.     You  ain  t  gone  an  got 
religion,  have  you?    Come  on,  Papa  John's  tuning  in." 
"The  racket's  got  under  my  skin,  that's  all." 
'Sure,  I  know.    Take  a  vacation.    Get  away  from  it  ' 
"It's  got  me  screwy,  I  tell  you.    That  last  deal     .  .  every 
time  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  that  old  guy's  wife  cryin'  her  eyes 
out.    Takin'  every  dime  he  had!  God!" 

SAY,  I've  known  you  since  you  were  a  kid.    You  re  a  born 
racketeer.    It's  in  your  blood.    'What  else  could  you  do''' 
"Work.    Get  a  job,  like  other  guys  do,  an'  work." 
"Listen,  kid,  once  a  racketeer  ...  an  easy  money  guy 
always  a  racketeer.    I've  seen  'em  break  away  before  .  .  .  n  5 
in  your  blood." 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  through,    '^'atch  me.' 
"I'll  be  seein'  you,  Jerry,  I'll  be  seein'  you.  "    Big  John  got 
up  and  held  out  his  hand.    Jerry  took  it.    "Don't  be  a  sap,  " 
Big  John  said. 

THEY  went  our  and  watched  the  rehearsal.  Winnie  was 
singing,  A  Dain  Fool  W'oMaii  Likt  .Vie,  and  her  eyes  were 
on  Jerry,  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  Jerry  was 
watching  her,  too.  He  had  an  idea.  He  said  to  Big 
John,  "That  girl's  got  something." 

"Dandruff  and  twenty  pounds  of  beef  she 
can't  use,"  Big  John  said. 

"Yeah,"  Jerry  said,  "but  ail  the  Sctme 
He  looked  around  and  said  to  Tommy,  Hey, 
tell  that  Harper  dame  to  meet  me  at  Tony  s  in 
half  an  hour." 

Tommy  follovved  Winnie  out  to  her  Jrcssuig 
room.  She  greeted  him  with  a  large  grin.  '  Bad 
news  is  written  all  over  your  pan,  "  she  said. 
'Spill  it." 

"That  fellow  Casey  wants  you  to  meet  him 
at  Tony's  in  half  an  hour.  " 


■"And  furthermore," 
Jerry  said  to  Iris,  "be- 
fore I  go,  I'm  going  to 
kiss  you."  Then  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  hungrily. 


When  Jerry  realised  just 
how  much  of  an  ace  Win- 
nie was,  he  took  her  to  the 
Dizzy  Club  to  celebrate. 
But  as  they  left  the  club, 
a  detective  stepped  up  and 
placed  him   under  arrest. 
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Winnie 
laughed 
shakily  as  she 
said,     "I  make 
mud  pies  out  of 
my  heart  for  you 
and  you  ask  me  rid- 
dles." But  underneath 
her  laugh,  her  heart  was 
pounding,  aching  for  him. 


"Oh  boy,"  Winnie  said,  "I've 
been  praying  for  this  break  for 


came  to   the.  Kitty 
Kat  for  several  reasons. 
One  was  that  the  food 
was  good,  another  was  that 
she  hked  to  hsten  to  Winnie 
Harper,  and  the  third  was  .  .  . 
Jerry. 

Tommy  .Blake,  being  in  love  with 
Winnie,    was    pretty  downhearted 
about  her  devotion  to  Jerry  Casey.  To 
Tommy,  Jerry  was  still  a  racketeer.  With 
Big  John,  Tommy's  conviction  was,  "Once 
a  racketeer,  always  a  racketeer  .  .  .  once  a  big 
money  guy,  always  a  big  money  guy."  Aqd 
besides,  Tommy  knew  that  Jerry  was  fallmg  fpr 
the  Park  Avenue  dame,  and  when  a  guy  fell  for  ^n 
Iris  of  Park  Avenue,  that  guy  had  to  have  more  thjn 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  a  Winnie  Harper  to 
follow  the  Park  Avenue  gang.    He  was  worried. 
There  was  one  night  in  particular  when  Jerry  had  joined 
Iris  at  her  table.    She  had  a  party  there.    A  Miss  Whitney, 
who  was  just  out  of  finishing  school,  but,  as  Iris  said,  was 
learning  her  Broadway  like  the  apt  student  she  was,  a  widpw 
from  Paris,  a  Mr.  Prescott,  a  young  Yale  man  and  Iris'  escort. 

JERRY  knew  that  he  was  out  of  place  in  the  company  of 
these  people,  but  they  had  a  fascination  for  him.  Money 
had  always  had  a  fascination  for  Jerry. 

Winnie  did  her  turn  that  night  with  Tommy  playing  the 
\ConUnued  on  page  74} 

She  was  pleading  with  him. 
"Jerry,  you  did  promise 
me  once  that  you'd  not 
do     anything  which 
would  get  you  into 
trouble." 
"Yes,  but  I  can't 
promise  you 
that  now." 


a  month!    Where's  Winnie's  hat.?" 

"He  called  you  a  dame,"  Tommy  said. 

"That  boy  could  call  ,  me  Rin  Tin  Tin  or  Lon  Chaney's 
uncle  .  .  .  just  so  long  as  he  calls  me." 

"You're  crazy  about  him,  aren't  you?" 

"He's  to  me  what  rice  is  to  a  Chinaman.  I  could  no  more 
stop  liking  him  than  you  can  stop  writing  tunes.  Tommy." 

"Winnie  the  yes  girl.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  say  no,  or 
isn!t  it  in  your  vocabulary?" 

"Tommy  boy,  you  say  it  for  me.    I  stutter." 


INNIE  rushed  for  the  door.    Tony's,  and  Jerry ! 
And  it  was  that  day  with  Jerry  that  start- 
ed Winnie  on  the  upgrade,  reaching  for  the  white 
lights  of  Broadway.    It  was  Jerry,  ex-racketeer, 
now  manager  of  "Winnie  Harper,  who  smack- 
ed her  into  the  Kitty  Kat  club  at  a  thousand 
a  week  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  covers. 
He  put  her  name  in  electric  lights,  and 
had  a  legitimate  business.  Ten  per  cent 
of  Winnie's  income  was  Jerry's  cut. 

Winnie  loved  him  more  than 
anything    else    in    the  world. 
That  heart  of  hers  was  so  full 
of  Jerry  that  it  hadn't  room 
for    anything    else,  and 
Jerry  was  devoted  to  her 
.  .  -  as  a  pal. 

There  was  a  Park 
Avenue  girl  who, 
very  regularly, 
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AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HEART 


Film  folk  who  are 
saying  "We  will!"— 
"We  do!"— "We're 
through!" 


J 


E ANNETT 
MacDONALD, 
whose  charms  as  a 
woman  and  a  singer 
were  so  alluringly  dis- 
played in  The  Love  Pa- 
rade, is  being  toted 
about  constantly  by 
Robert  Ritchee,  a  New 
York  stock  broker.  Ap- 
parently Jeannette  had 
to  send  all  the  way  back 
to  her  own  Broadway 

for   a   man   she   could        ^  olive  Borden 

way. 

James  Hall  and  Merna  Kennedy  are  as  much 
absorbed  m  each  other  as  ever.  No  plans  for 
their  marriage  have  been  announced  as  yet.  But  they 
have  promised  everybody^  that  no,  they  will  not  elope. 

Olive  Borden,  who  used,  in  the  not  so  long  ago,  to  be 
engaged  to  George  O'Brien,  is  now  seen  about  with  two  at- 
tractive men — Paul  Bern,  the  director,  and  Edward  Stevenson, 
costume  designer  at  First  National. 

Bernice  Claire  and  Alexander  Gray  had  such  a  good  time 
working  together  under  the  technicolor  lights  in  No,  No, 
Nanette,  Song  of  the  Flame,  et  cet.,  that  they  have  taken  to 
partying  together.   Where  he  goes,  she  goes — and  vice  versa. 

Buddy  Rogers  is  still  playing  the  field.  One  evening  he 
squires  Florence  Hamburger,  daughter  of  the  owner  of  Bul- 
lock's, Los  Angeles'  one  modernistic  department  store,  to  a 
formal  party.  The  next  evening  he  dines  at  the  Montmartre 
with  Mary  Brian — and  the  evening  after,  and  for  two  succes- 
sive evenings  after  that,  he  goes  places  with  June  Collyer. 

You'll  remember  that  Richard  Dix  and  Lois  Wilson  were 
engaged  once — but  they  parted  while  they  were  still  plenty 
far  from  the  altar.  Now  Miss  Wilson  has  been  borrowed  by 
RKO  to  play  with  Dix  in  7  Love  Yo/i.  Ex-fiancees  or  girls 
who  are  otherwise  difficult  in  their  moods  are  rarely  chosen 


If  Lois  Wilson 


by  stars  to  play  op- 
posite them.  If  the 
love-making  in  1  Lov,e 
You  does  not  stir  old 
memories  and  provide 
material  for  new  ones, 
it  will  be  strange  in- 
deed. And  the  picture, 
by  the  way,  has  prop- 
inquity for  its  theme! 

Alice  White  and  Cy 
Bartlett  are  as  friendly 
as  ever — or  more  so. 
They  have  taken  to  go- 
ing down  to  Agua  Caliente  for  the  week-ends. 
During  the  week,  when  Miss  White  is  kept  in 
town  by  her  work  in  Su  eet  Mama,  they  spend 
their  evenings    together,  often  dropping  in  at  the 
Brown  Derby  for  a  good-night  bowl  of  onion  soup 
or  some  flannel  cakes  and  syrup.    Real  romance,  we  call  it. 

William  Powell  was  recently  sued  for  divorce  in  Los  An- 
geles courts — after  eight  years  of  marriage.  After  eight  years 
of  widely-envied  marriage  to  that  wicked,  captivating  smile 
of  Powell's,  Mrs.  Powell  called  it  all  mental  cruelty!  She 
was  once  on  the  stage,  and  plans  to  return  to  it. 

The  Powells  have  just  been  granted  a  divorce  in  the  Los 
Angeles  courts.  Mrs.  Powell,  from  whom  he  has  been 
separated  for  several  years,  will  have  the  custody  of  their  son 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  six  years.  She  received  a  $100,000 
property  settlement,  which  is  one  year's  salary  to  Bill. 

Lois  Moran  is  "that  way"  with  a  prosperous  looking  gen- 
tleman much  older  than  herself.  It  is  her  first  romance.  She 
is  seen  in  his  company  at  all  premieres,  but  to  date  she  has 
introduced  him  to  few  of  her  many  friends. 

Hollywood  fears  the  betrothal  of  Vivian  Duncan  and  Nils 
Asther  has  grown  cold  for  a  second  time.  Nils  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  company  of  Greta  Garbo,  his  country-woman.  It 
would  seem  too  bad  if,  after  all  their  romantic  break-ups  and 
reconcilliations,  Vivian  and  he  should  call  it  quits. 
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Take  a  good  close 
look  at  these 


RELATED 


"Don't  step  on  it,  it  may  be 
Lon  Chaney,"  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  to  Frank  Chaney,  Lon  s 
brother.  When  Lon  donned  a 
marine's  uniform  and  tried  to 
kid  his  brother  into,,;?,"!^**'''?; 
Frank  merely  said:  "Take  off 
that  uniform,  I  know  you. 


Who  wouldn't  like 
to  be  told  a  bed-time 
yarn  by  that  charm- 
er of  charmers,  Lo- 
retta  Young?  WeU, 
if  only  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  be 
little  Georgianna, 
Loretta's  diminutive 
sister,  you  would 
hear  one  every  night. 


These  two  flashing  sriiorilas 
are  none  other  than  Raquel 
Torres    and    her  charming 
sister  Renee.    Raquel  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  >ou 
as  a  film  beauty  and  Renee 
is  also  in   the  movies.  It 
.  won't  be  long  before  she'll 
be  a  twinkling  star.  When 
Me  remarked  on  how 
pretty  they  looked  in 
this  get-up,  the  sisters 
said    playfully :  "Oh, 
we  know  our  Spanish 
onions."      Guess  the 
onions  they  know  are 
good    enough   to  eat. 
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SUBJECTS 


— find  any  family 
resemblance? 


To  brother  Douglas,  the  great 
star  Norma  Shearer  is  just  the 
kid  sister.  More  than  that. 
Norma  has  to  treat  her  brother 
pretty  well  because  Doug  is  one 
of  them  there  recording  experts 
and  it's  a  well-known  fact  that 
they  can  ruin  a  star's  voice. 


Dill    )ou    kiiuvT    that  Olive 
Borden  had  a  cousin  in  the 
movies?     Her  name  is  Na- 
talie Joyce  and  she  played 
m    Dance    Hall,    in  which 
Olive  had  the  leading  role. 
Wh«'n  these  two  get  together 
and  do  their  stuff  they're  a 
couple  of  the  steppiest  little 
girls  on  record.  And 
no    matter    how  dif- 
ficult the  trick  dance 
they  have  to  interpret, 
thc\'rc  never  floored. 


Of  all  Buddy  Roger's 
thousands — we  might 
almost  say  millions 
f  fans,  the  most 
enthusiastic  are  his 
father  and  his 
brother,  not  to  men- 
tion his  dog.  Baron. 
Poppa  Rogers  proud- 
ly assures  us  that  his 
son    is   not  spoiled. 
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DIFFEREIMT 


HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 


EUGENE  O'NEILL  once  penned  a  play. 
He  called  it  Dijf'rent.  Perhaps  because 
it  was  told  the  story  of  a  guy  who  was. 
Or  thought  he  was.  Or,  anyway,  tried  to  be. 
The  play  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hollywood. 
Had  it,  'Gene  might  have  peopled  the  pages 
of  his  manuscript  with  any  number  of  citizens 
who  are  decidedly  "diff'rent".  Or  think  they 
are.  Or  try  to  be.  For  "Let's  be  Diff'rent"  is 
the  slogan  of  the  studios  and  Studio  Town. 

Maybe  it's  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  Her- 
mit. The  record  indicates  that  he  was  among 
the  first  of  the  Hollywoodenheads  to  attempt 
being  different  in  a  really  big  way.  At  one 
time,  Peter  may  have  been — well,  almost  any- 


Even  surrounded  by 
the  biggest  guns — left 
to  right,  Irving  Berlin, 
Lloyd  Bacon,  AI  Jolson, 
Sam  Warner  and  Harrj' 
Warner  —  Al  Jolson 
wouldn't  alter  his  stuff. 


Tom  Mix's  fame  has 
made  him  an  out- 
standing fi  g  u  r  e 
everywhere.  But  his 
devotion  to  his  horse, 
his  diamond  -  stud- 
ded belt  buckle  and 
his  initials  stamped 
on  everything  he 
owns  increase  his 
"difference." 


thing.  Just  one  of  the  throng  submerged  in  the  unseem- 
ly welter  of  humanity.  Then  he  decided  to  be  different. 
Now  he  lives  heaven-knpws-where  back  in  them  that  hills. 
But  emerges  to  stroll  the  Boulevard  on  feet  innocent  of  shoes, 
his  dogs  at  his  heels,  a  sturdy  staff  in  hand,  and  his  white 
mane  and  patriarchal  beard  streaming  in  the  soft  breeze. 

By  being  different  he  has  established  himself  as  an  out- 
standing personality  of  Hollywood.  He  enjoys  at  least  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  great  and  not-so.great.  And 
the  outlanders  from  loway  stand  and  stare.  Peter  has,  attained 
fame.  And  that  trace  of  the  old  sod  in  the  brogue  that  twists 
his  tongue,  plus  a  twinkle  in  the  sunfafed  blue  eyes,  indicates 
that  he  knows  rather  well  just  what  he  is  about. 

O  the  influence  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  "difference"  extends 
from  those  staunch  pillars-of-society  that  infest  the  Break- 
fast Club  to  the  lowliest  ranks  of  the  extra  people.  The 
Breakfast  Club,  for  instance,  strives  to  be  different  by  as- 
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sembling  at  the  ghastly  hour  of  six  A.  M.  to  sing  songs,  be 
'good  fellows"  and  eat  ham  and  eggs.  The  honor-guest,  be 
he  prince  or  potentate,  is  mounted  on  a  hobby-horse  christened 
"Ham",  blindfolded  and  made  to  thrust  his  palm  into  a  platter 
of  eggs  fried  soft  and  sqiiishy. 

As  to  the  extras,  one  brief  True  Story  will  suffice.  One  of 
hundreds,  she  tried  without  avail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
casting  director.  But  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  her 
from  the  competition.  Then  she,  too,  decided  to  be  different. 
Armed  with  a  great,  juicy  tomato  she  forced  her  way  through 
the  ranks  to  the  front  row.  Biting  deep  into  the  fruit,  or 
vegetable,  or  soup-greens,  or  whatever  a  tomato  is,  she  swag- 
gered directly  up  to  that  director  and  asked  him  if  he'd  like 
a  bite.  He  took  one,  gave  her  a  part,  and  never  since  then 
has  he  forgotten  the  girl-with-the-tomato.  She  had  succeeded 
in  distinguishing  herself  from  the  rest.  She  was  different. 
It  actually  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  her  career. 

T  would  make  no  never-mind-  if  a  place  were  packed  with 
Presidents,  Tom  Mix's  entrance  could  never  pass  un-noticed. 
Tom's  diamond-monogrammed  belt-buckle  blazes  like  a 
dowager's  stomacher.  If  it's  evening  his  plum-colored  formal 
dress  marks  him  as  a  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  in  a  gathering 
of  crows.  At  luncheon  it  may  be  his  cream-colored  suit  you'll 
see  coming.  And  of  course,  there's  the  ten-gallon  hat,  in- 
creased to  twenty  in  Tom's  case,  which  always  tops  his  regalia. 
The  TM  brand  is  on  everything  Tom  owns,  from  his  hill-high 
castle  to  his  numerous  motor-cars.  No  one  can  ever  doubt 
that  Mix  is  different. 

Ken  Maynard,  too,  is  a  figure  to  be  remembered.  Again 


in  Hollywood!! 


In  the  most  ^Mifferent" 
city  in  the  world,  no  stunt 
is  too  wild,  no  gag  is  too 
far-fetched,  to  be  used  in 
demonstrating  difference 


James    Craze's    (right)    open-throated    sport    shirt    and    flannel  i 
trousers  for  any  and  all  occasions  make  him  stand  out  from  the  [ 
crowd   and  Jim   Tully's    (left)    writings   proved    his   uniqueness.      ■  ^ 


the  fine,  white  hat,  the  motor  car  to  match,  the 
clothes  that  dazzle  even  the  white  sun  of  the 
Pacific.    Ken  is  different,  too. 

When  those  trick  Ford  town  cars  came  out, 
Hollywood  broke  its  neck  to  order  them.  They 
were  tiny  as  a  band-box,  were  built  in  the  well- 
known  Ford  outline,  but  they  required  the  pre- 
sence of  a  driver  and  a  footman  up  front.  The 
idea  of  a  Ford  requiring  a  liveried  retinue  ap- 
pealed to  Hollywood's  idea  of  being  different. 
The  scenarist,  Charlie  Furthman,  beat  the  stars 
to  the  punch.  His  was  the  first  swanky  Ford  in 
town,  and  the  crowd  surrounding  it  wherever 
parked  might  include  celebrities  from  Al  Jolson 
ranging  both  ways.  At  so  much  the  head,  the 
worth  the  cost  of  the  car. 


'ILSON  MIZNER,  whose  activities  include  everything 
from  wedding  an  heiress  to  running  "The  Brown 
Derby,"  has  long  since  established  his  difference.  One  thing 
that  helped,  was  the  time  he  drove  in  evening  elegance  to 
one  of  the  snootiest  premieres  the  Coast  has  ever  known. 
Rolls-Royces  vied  with  Hispanos  and  Isottas  in  eye-filling 
luxury.  Mizner's  wagon  was  the  ancestor  of  all  flivvers.  It 
staggered  on  two  cylinders  to  a  flunky-flagged  entrance,  and 
there  Wilson  alighted  with  his  ritzy  lady. 

\ Continued  on  page  78^ 


Who  would  have 
believed  that  one 
of  the  he-est  of  all 
he  -  men,  George 
Bancroft,  often 
talks  baby-talk  to 
the  ladies  —  and 
loves  it!  Here  he 
is  saying  a  few 
kind  words  to  a 
bunch  of  unsupect- 
ing  flowers.  Is  that 
different  enough? 

crowd  was 


One  of  ihe  staunchest 
adherers  to  silent  pic- 
tures, Lon  Chaney,  now 
that  the  talkies  are  ad- 
vanced enough  to  suit 
his  critical  taste,  capi- 
tulates to  the  new 
entertainment  medium. 


The  First  of 

The  real  reason  why  Lon 
Chaney  changed  his  mind 
about  the  talkies!  This  versa- 
tile master  of  characteriza- 
tions will  be  equally  versatile 
when  it  comes  to  his  voice — 
changing  it  as  easily  as  he 
changes  his  make-up 

By  BOB  MOAK 


The  Last     of  lUr.  Chaney  •  *  *  ? 


By  MII1IRA>  IRWUS 

I'ht  fans  want  Loo  Chanc)  — 
with  his  voice.  But  to  all 
entreaties  the  master  of  make- 
up rums  a  deaf  and  disgusted 
car,  vowing  that  before  hcT 
make  a  talkie  he'll  go  back 
to  his  trade  of  carpet- laying. 
Can  he  hold  out?  What  wUI 
happen  if  he  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  go  talkie?  Will  t^ic) 
still  want  him.  or — ? 


tppanACn     He  (UcDCt  > 


ami  u  •.  tL  pn^^.    D><  If  kr  frr-        pCBItloO  ID  v,o 


I     tr  u  (ioubdul  It 


Lon  iin  ifiui.  ufmHc  dun  i 

CM  uiuLk  Brian  he  pcnnta  ho  i<n>  ol  ait  aVaa  lo  bccom 
in  obaaHoa  he  ihouu  Aiok  n'Kt.   Mtitf  bnci. 

Oat  ikmf  (oe  him  lo  taneaher  a  the  eipwieoce  o(  Geo pi 
Buin«f(,  uwUkt  (ce  *ho  diou^  be  *itt  the  vhole 
I.  '-  -  1  nrtoir  faur  beun.    PuunomB  ejvi 


arid  c 


Theu  wonl*  would  bun  ll 
dcpriTod  oC  >  Kving  racibulu]'.  Aef'i 


fiikl  (u  euth     Forouutdf  be  uv 


muu  be  guudeil  viih  lOiuum  vijpUnce  ind  cSmi. 
u  BuKcoft  hu  ho  BccfT^Oi'i  Bo*  hei  Niwr  Cat 
Cilbcn  hn  AjdxT — n  truf  Oimey    .  . 


The  pages  reproduced  above  are  from  the  March  issue  of  TALKING  SCREEN, 
in  which  we  gave  his  reasons  why  Chanev  wouldn't  make  a  talkie.    Lon  is  a 
great  showman  and  kept  public  interest  in  himself  al  a  tense  pitch  by  making 
everybody  wonder  just  how  long  his  screen  silence  would  last. 


THE  Jay  of  the  celluloid  miracle  is  at  hand.  The 
Spiunx  of  the  movies  is  to  break  his  silence. 
Lon  Chaney  finally  has  joined  the  talkie  parade! 
And  the  star -whose  ability  at  make-up  won  for  him  the 
cognomen  of  "the  man  of  a  thousand  faces,"  now  gives 
promise  of  becoming  "the  man  of  a  thousand  voices."  In- 
creasing his  popularity  a  thousandfold. 

One  million  dollars  will  pour  into  the  Chaney  bank  ac- 
count during  the  next  three  years  as  a  result  of  his  change 
of  front,  but  his  producers  will  receive  value  plus  in  return 
for  their  gold. 

Remember  The  Unh-A)  Thiee.  in  which  he  portrayed  the 
ventriloquist  and  the  old  lady.^  They  were  among  his  finest 
characterizations. 

But  when  Lon  remakes  this  vehicle  shortly  as  a  talking 
picture,  he  will  not  only  play  the  same  parts,  but  he  will  offer 


five  different  voices.  Enacting  the  ventriloquist's  dummy  and 
the  parrot  would  be  out  of  the  question,  even  for  a  Chaney, 
but  he  can  and  will  speak  for  them.     Their  lucky  break. 

FIVE  vocalizations  in  a  single  production ! 
Ironical  7   What  else  might  one  term  it  7   This  son  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  mother  and  father  outdoing  all  other  film 
notables  in  the  matter  of  conversational  versatility! 

Lon  Chaney  is  a  shrewd  man.  Hollywood  long  since  dis- 
covered that  fact. 

When  he  persistently  held  out  against  this  new  form  of  cel- 
luloid entertainment,  the  world  at  large  surmised  that  it  was 
because  his  voice  would  not  register. 

.  But  Lon  always  has  figured  out  his  moves  before  he  made 
them.  It  has  been  that  way  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  his 
long  and  successful  motion  picture  career. 
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lUr.  Ctianey 

TURN  back  to  the  time  many  years  ago  when  he  was 
working  as  a  cowboy  to  get  his  toe-hold  in  pictures 
after  winning  recognition  on  the  stage.  He  realized  that 
he  wasn't  young.  He  wasn't  good  looking.  He  would 
never  do  as  a  leading  man  playing  opposite  beautiful  fem- 
inine stars.  He  decided  he  would  be  a  character  actor — 
the  greatest  of  character  actors.  He  set  about  his  task  with 
determination  and  intelligence. 

He  became  the  biggest  consistent  box  office  winner 
among  the  male  luminaries — not  only  because  of  bis  work, 
but  because  he  has  shrouded  himself  in  a  veil  of  mystery. 
Not  since  his  days  as  a  bit  player  has  he  appeared  on  the 
silversheet  or  in  a  portrait  or  publicity  picture  without 
make-up.  His  real  face  is  not  kno^x'n  outside  of  Studiotown. 

AND  continuing  with  that  same  shrewdness,  his  real 
^  voice  will  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  He  will  use  at 
least  two  in  ever}'  production,  and  let  the  pub- 
lic guess. 

Chaney  has  been  the  master  of  his  own  pro-  ,/ 
fessional  destiny  ever  since  his  work  in  The 
Miracle  Man  elevated  him  to  stardom  ten 
years  ago.  His  producers,  respecting  his 
judgment,  have  listened  to  his  advice,  and, 
under  the  terms  of  his  new  agreement,  they 
'A'ill  continue  to  do  so. 

Every  Chaney  film  has  been  a  finan- 
cial success!  No  other  star  can  dup- 
licate that  record. 

That's  why,  when  the  talkie  wave 
struck  the  indus- 
try, studio  heads 
permitted  Lon 


Lon  as  Professor  Echo,  the  Ventriloquist,  in  the  old  silent 
production.  The  Unholy  Three.  He  is  going  to  remake  this 
tlirring  crook  story  as  a  talkie  and,  in  it.  he  will  o'ffer  no  less 
than  five  different  voices,  which  ought  (o  win  him  the  title 
of  Voice  President.     (n  the  upper  right  corner  of  this  pagf 


I 


-Lon  as  the  old   lady   in  that 
same  production.      This   fine  charac- 
terization will  gain  still  greater  vividness  when 
reenacted  on  the  talking  screen — by  I,on  Chanev, 


to  have  his  own  way  and  go  on  making  silents. 
When  he  returned  to  the  lor  la.st  December  after 
a  long  illness,  rhey  pleaded  with  him  to  fall  into 
line. 

"No!"  shouted  Lon,  and  he  went  along  with  his 
plans  for  more  noiseless  dramas. 

MET  Lon  at  the  M-G-M  studio  early  in  January 
and  asked  him  why  he  objected  to  talkies. 
'I'll  not  make  one  until  the  methods  of  recording 
and  projection  are  perfected,  '  he  .said.    "The  record- 
ing is  advancing  rapidly,  but  the  'play-back'  in  the  the- 
atres has  a  long  way  to  go." 

.  Two  weeks  later  I  heard  he  had  signed  to  follow 
the  crowd.    Again  I  sought  him  out. 
Why  this  sudden  change  of  attitude "  I  wanted  to  know, 
attended  the  premiere  of  The  Rogue  Song,  and  heard 
•rence  Tibbett,  "  he  replied.     'They  finally  have  overcome 
mechanical  defects.   I'm  ready  to  go  now." 
Then  I.on  told  me  the  whole  story  of  his  talkie  artitude. 

HAVE  sat  in  .studio  projection  rooms  and  in  theatres  and 
listened  ro  the  various  types  of  sound  pirnire^  ever  since 
\  Co'itint/e(l  •>'*i  page 
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LOUISE  FAZEIMDA 

I^Mh  M  jETCC  -in  Fact^Far  Greater 
iwWW  Lml^^  Since  the  Talkies 

Success  in  slapstick  comedy  was  just  so  much  custard  pie  for 
this  lady — until  the  talkies  made  her  a  feature  attraction 

GLORIA  McCREERY 

A  T  AN  early  age  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  great  dramatic  actress. 
y\  At  the  Universal  studios  her  first  chance  came.  And  what  a 
XjL.  chance !  She  played,  along  with  a  number  of  others,  a  wooden- 
faced  Indian  squaw.  With  the  help  of  a  nice  black  wig.  When  she 
tried  to  be  dramatic  the  director  informed  her  that  Indian  squaws  never 
were.    And  that  was  that. 

The  next  day  she  was  a  settler's 
wife.  In  the  same  picture.  A  change 
of  wig  did  the  trick.  Still  her  dra- 
matic talent  wasn't  spotted.  She  got  a 
job  as  an  extra  in  a  western.  For  two 
days  she  didn't  even  appear  before 
the  cameras.  The  third  day  she  had 
CO  wave  good-bye  to  the  cowboys  as 
they  rode  away.  She  spent  the  day 
waving  good-bye  as  dramatically  as 
she  could.  But  somehow  the  director 
was  not  impressed. 

After  this  battle  with  the  dramatics 
was  over.  Miss  Fazenda  got  a  chance 
to  work  with  a  fellow  called  Mack 


The  talking 
comedy.  Faro 
Nell,     with  Louise 
Fazenda    and  Harry 
Woods,   is   considered  one 
of  the  very  funniest  of  spoken 
comics,  due  largely  to  Louise'  work. 


Sennett.     She  didn't  know  much  about 
movies  in  those  days  and  here  at  last,  it  seem- 
to  her,  was  her  chance  to  display  her  dra- 
matic gifts. 

Mack  was  making  a  comedy  which  called  for  a  girl  to  play 
the  part  of  an  ugly  princess.  Out  of  a  crowd  of  girls,  Sen- 
nett  pounced  on  Louise  for  this  unpleasant  task.  It  was  the 
first  real  shock  of  her  life.  But  she  gamely  played  the  part, 
telling  to  herself  it  was  merely  an  incident  in  an  otherwise 


Remember  the 
old  Keystone  Com- 
edies?      Eddie  Cline, 
Ford  Sterling  and  Louise 
recently  got  all  dressed  up  in 
honor  of  them  dear  dead  days. 
Louise  seems  about  to  yell,  "P — 
lease!"   She  was  a  Keystone  keystone. 


dramatic  career.    And  what  a  spectacular  career. 
Her  next  job  was  to  get  all  dolled  up  as  a  charm- 
ing Southern  belle.    She  looked  stunning.    But  again 
her  cruel  fate  stepped  in.    The  director  had  to  have  a 
girl  to  play  a  black-faced  Topsy.    Like  Sennett,  he  pounced 
on  Louise.    She  needed  the  money  and  she  played  the  part 
in  her  funniest  way. 

That  finished  her  dramatic  ambitions.  From  then  on  it 
was  comedy  all  the  time.  Everytime  she  suggested  a  dramatic 
role  the  directors  laughed  at  her.  So  finally  Louise  shrugged 
her  comely  shoulders  and  became  a  star  in  the  good  old  pie- 
throwing  opera.    She  was  a  philosopher,  too. 

FROM  slapstick,  Louise  went  to  comedy  roles  in  feature 
productions.  And  since  the  coming  of  the  talkies  she 
has  been  busy  every  minute.  For  a  while  she  was  under  con- 
tract to  Warners.  Now  she  is  freelancing.  So  popular  is  she 
that  she  seldom  has  more  than  one  or  two  days'  rest  between 
pictures. 

Among  the  more  important  productions  she  has  appeared 
in  are:  Down  On  the  Farm,  The  Gay  Old  Bird,  The  Kitchen 
Lady,  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,  The  Beautiful  and  pamned. 
Gold  Diggers,  Main  Street,  Compromise,  Bobbed  Hair,  Light- 
house by  the  Sea,  Footloose  Widows,  The  Passionate  Quest, 
[Continued  on  page  94'} 
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HOLLYWOODS 
FAIilOLS 
FAMILY 
TREES 


MARY  SHARON 
tells  of  Hollywood 
scions  of  royalty  and 
such  —  blue-blood- 
ed descendents  of 
kings  and  the  nobil- 
ity and  other  lofty 
family  trees 


why  royalty  have  given  some  of 
actresses  to  the  screen. 


The  crest  of  the 
House  of  Van 
Driel,  Holland, 
and  the  kinship 
of  Van  Dyke,  the 
famous  Dutch 
painter,  are  both 
honors  which  W. 
S.  Van  Dvke,  M- 
G-M  director,  can 
justly  claim.  The 
silver  box  he  is 
holding  was  once 
presented  to  his 
famous  name  sake 
by  the  Arch- 
duchess Eugenia. 


the  best  actors  and 


Above  is  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  Lord  Seymour 
of  England,  ancestor 
of  Anthony  Bushell, 
movie  celebrity.  Lord 
Seymour  married  the 
widow  of  Henry  VHI 
and  iheir  daughter 
married  one  Anthony 
Bushell,  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  Anthony  we 
know  on  the  screen. 


T^E  Cinderella  story  has  proven  the  most  popular  theme 
with  Hollywood  publicists.  A  w-ell-written  tale  about 
the  girl  who  has  succeeded  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Bronx  and  talkie  stardom  is  sure  to  get  over.  Cin- 
derella in  reverse,  however,  is  not  so  well-known. 

Little  is  told  of  the  stars  who  can  boast  of  the  bluest  blood 
of  European  royalty.  Respecting  the  traditions  of  their  an- 
cestors, these  aristocrats  of  Hollywood  are  the  last  to  men- 
tion their  origin.  For  blue  blood  has  always  frowned  upon 
acting  as  a  career. 

A  psycho-analyst  would  undoubtedly  claim  that  this  is 


PEEP  up  the  family  trees  of  Hollywood  is  enlight- 
ening, and  in  many  cases,  surprising,  for  blue 
blood  is  sometimes  found  in  unexpected  places. 

There  is  jovial  Jack  Mulhall.  You  might  suppose 
him  to  be  a  descendant  of  Captain  Kidd,  The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith  or  Francois  Villon.  If  so,  you  are 
wrong.  Jack  is  descended  from  the  one  and  only  line 
of  Irish  kings  and  is  also  a  direct  descendant  of  Lord 
Esmonde,  with  an  acknowledged  right  to  use  the  Es- 
monde  crest  and  armor. 

He  has  a  flaw-proof  genealogy,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges cost  his  grandfather  twenty-five  dollars. 

"I  firmly  believe  if  grand-dad  had  dug  down  a 
little  deeper  and  paid  chirry^-five  dollars,  we  might 
have  been  traced  back  to  the  King  of  France  or 
Belgium,"  he  told  me  whimsically.  But  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  bargain  and  I  am  sure  I  shan't 
lose  any  sleep  over  the  difference." 

Bebe  Daniels  is  a  descendant  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  on  her  maternal  grandmother  s  side.  She 
has  a  miniature  silver  figurette  of  a  lady  in  medie- 
val court  costume  which  once  graced  the  dressing 
table  of  the  Empress. 
Bebe's  grandfather.  Colonel  Grifiin,  was  for  many  years 
the  United  States  ambassador  to  Colombia.    It  was  during  his 
term  of  service  that  he  met  and  married  Eva  de  la  Plaza,  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Colombia.    It  is  through  Colonel 
Griffin  that  Bebe  has  inherited  a  Spanish  rapier  which  came 
over  on  the  flag-ship  of  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  to 
America,  and  also  a  Crusader's  sword  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    She  has  added  to  these  a  Colichenarde  blade,  two 
Spanish  daggers,  an  Italian  rapier  and  a  sword  of  mystery 
which  she  has  placed  in  the  shield  that  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous attractions  of  her  Santa  Monica  beach  home. 

Bebe  is  much  interested  in  collecting  armor  and  knightly 
statues.    She  attended  the  auction  of  the  personal  belongings 
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TALKING  SCREEN  presents  the  film  capitaPs 
blue-bloods— descendents  of  genuine  aristocrats 


This  four-appled 
crest  comes  from 
a  royal  Spanish 
family  by  the 
name  of  Pomares. 
For  modern 
movie  purposes 
the  name  changed 
to  Page,  and  thus 
Anita  Pomares  be- 
comes Anita  Page. 
The  gold  and  sap- 
phire cross  once 
graced  fhe  neck 
of  a  hanghty 
i^panish  aristocrat. 


and  collections  of  Rudoiph  Valentino  and  pur- 
chased the  statues  of  three  silver  knights,  modeled 
and  chased  in  full  armor  and  embellished  with  gold. 
They  are  mounted  on  silver  bases  and  are  practically 
priceless.     Trust  Bebe  to  pick  the  right  things. 

G I  OLDEN-HAIRED  Anita  Page  is  a  direct  des- 
^  Cendant  from  the  ruling  line  of  Spain. 
Through  her  father,  Moreno  Pomares,  she  traces 
her  origin  back  to  the  line  of  Pomares  which  has 
been  prominent  in  Spanish  history  for  centuries. 
Anita  has  in  her  possession  an  old  jeweled  cross 
which  was  the  gift  of  a  king  of  Spain  to  one  of  her 
ancestors. 

Edmund  Lowe  is  a  real  product  of  the  American 
melting  pot.  He  is  Enghsh,  Spanish  and  Irish, 
with  a  wee  bit  of  Scotch.  His  great-great-great- 
grandmother,  Mary  Tuckwell,  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower,  His  grandfather  journeyed  around 
Cape  Horn  in  1852  from  Massachusetts  and  be- 
came, .subsequently,  the  first  landscape  gardener  of 
California.  Edmund's  mother  was  born  in  Antrim 
County,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  of  pure  Irish 
blood  and  her  mother  was  Scotch  and  Spanish. 
From  this  branch  of  the  Lowe  family  tree,  comes  a 
direct  strain  from  Don  Luis  Ortega  Tristan  Alhelm 
Pacheco  e'  Pasada,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  This  ship  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Don,  who  was  Edmund's  great-great-great-great 
etc,  grandfather,  came  to  a  glorious  but  untimely  end. 

Anthony  Bushell,  the  young  Englishman  who  has  been 
walking  rapidly  from  one  good  part  to  another  in  recent 
talkies,  traces  his  origin  to  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Catherine  Parr.  She  was  Henry's  last  wife  and  survived  him. 
Several  years  after  his  death,  she  married  Lord  Seymour,  The 
issue  of  this  union  was  a  girl,  Catherine  Ann,  who  married 
Anthony  Bushell,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  'present  Anthony 
Bushell,  The  noble  line  of  Seymour  is  rich  in  tradition  and 
one  of  the  oldest   families   m    England      This   jnu.  rraccs 


easily  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
before  this  time  it  sprang  from  the  Earl  of  Broderick. 

1YA  DE  PUTTI,  who  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
^  groove  in  Hollywood  to  fit  her  personality,  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Baron  de  Putti  of  Austria  and  his 
wife,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  the  Countess  of 
Hoyo.  Lya  was  born  on  the  beautiful  country  estate  of 
Hoyo,  which  is  steeped  in  romantic  tradition.  Hoyo 
castle  stands  upon  a  picturesque  crag  in  the  border 
mountains  of  Hungary.  Lya's  childhood  was  spent  in 
surroundings  that  were  rich  in  medieval  lore.  She  is 
patrician  to  her  fingertips.  It  is  this  very  quality  that 
X  has  been  the  main  stumbling  block  in  her  career.  Lya's 
^  beauty  is  so  fragile  and  flowerlike  that  producers  pass 
her  by  when  they  are  looking  for  something  hard  and 
modern  in  the  way  of  a  flapper  or  ingenue. 

No  girl  in  motion  pictures  has  more  ancestral  back- 
ground than  Dorothy  Dwan.  On  her  mother's  side, 
Dorothy  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Anna  Kavanaugh  and 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Briscoe.  This 
line  traces  back  through  Sir  Mor- 
och  Kavanaugh  into  the  early  Irish 
Kings.  Briscoe  Hall  in  England  is 
her  ancestral  castle.  Lady  Mary 
Campbell  of  England  is  one  of 
Dorothy's   progenitors.     The  De- 


INeil  Hamilton  can 
boast  of  the  Hamil- 
ton coat  -  of  -  arms, 
which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  the 
first  Lord  John  Ham- 
ilton, of  Scotland. 
"The  Hamiltons  are 
renowned  for  their 
deeds  of  valor  and 
courage  and  a  castle 
stands  testifying  to 
their    ancient  glory. 


Courcey  family  of  England,  the  Hansons  and  Worsopps  of 
Virginia  and  the  Huffs  of  Maryland  are  all  ancestors  of 
Dorothy's,  as  is  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Scotch  patriot,  with 
his  "Elderlie  Castle"  still  standing  and  offering  an  enviable 
background  for  her.    Her  mother  isthe  well-known  Nancy  Smith, 

RUDOLPH  VALENTINO  was  a  scion  of  four  noble 
Italian  houses.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  origin  and 
went  to  the  trouble  to  look  up  and  purchase  several  heirlooms 
that  had  been  sold  out  of  his  family  during  lean  periods.  His 
whole  name  was  Rodolpho  Alfonzo  Raffaelo  Pierre  Filibert  Gu- 
^liclmi  <ji  Valentina  d' Anronguolla    If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
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assertion  that  mixed  blood  produces  unusual  men,  then  Valen- 
tino's origin  is  partly  responsible  for  his  genius.  His  father, 
Giovanni  Guglielmi,  was  a  Captain,  in  the  Italian  cavalry. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  French  surgeon, 
Pierre  Filibert  Barbin.  Di  Valentina  was  a  title  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  his  ancestors  for  services  to  the  Pope  in 
time  of  war.  D'AntonguoUa  came  from  an  old  Italian  line 
oT  nobility  that  was  absorbed  into  the  family  through  female' 
issues.  With  the  death  of  Rudy,  his  heirlooms  and  collections 
of  armor  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  from  the  auc- 
tion block.  His  collection  of  swords  and  rapiers 
was  one  of  which  he  had  been  justly  proud,  and 
collectors  scarmbled  for  them. 

ERIC  VON  STROHEIM  is  the  scion  of  an  old 
and  honorable  line  of  Austrian  army  officers. 
The  greatest  regret  that  Von  Stroheim  acknowledges, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  he  has  riot  upheld  the 
tradition  of  his  family  and  spent  his  life  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  country.  He  carries  his  blue-blood, 
gold-braid  complex  over  into  his  film  characteriza- 
tions. 

Lilyan  Tashman,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Lowe,  is  of  Polish  and  German  descent.  Her 
mother  was  a  golden-haired  fraiilein  of  Germany 
and  lived  in  a  little  border  town  near  the  Rhine. 
Lilyan's  father  was  an  army  officer  and  the  son  of  an 
aristocratic  family  in  Poland.  He  won  the  love  of 
the  little  German  fraiilein,  married  and  embarked 
with  her  to  America,  where  Lilyan  was  eventually 
born.  Lilyan  is  all-American  and  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  ancestral  trees  and  castles.  Nevertheless, 
she  is  a  queenly  hostess  and  presides  over  her  Holly- 
wood salon  in  regal  style,  as  all  Hollywood  knows. 


There  was  only  one  line 
of  Irish  kings  and  Jack 
Mulhall  has  every  right 
to  claim  them  as  his 
ancestors.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Lord  Es- 
monde,  of  Ireland,  and 
Jack  has  an  acknowl- 
edged rigkt  to  use  the 
Esmonde  crest  should 
he  care  to  do  so.  His 
flaw  -  proof  genealogy 
cost  his  grandfather 
twenty-five  dollars,  and 
although  Jack  thinks  a 
larger  fee  would  have 
disclosed  even  earlier 
glory,  he  is  satisfied. 


ently  and  built  up  a  sturdy  line  of  American  Van  Dykes. 
Director  Van  Dyke  has  in  his  possession  a  hand-hammered 
silver  jewel  box  which  was  presented  to  his  artist  progenitor 
by  the  Archduchess  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  Spanish  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  court 
painter. 

Through  his  mother,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  descended  from  the 
famous  Winston  family  of  Virginia. 

And  the  final  result  is  a  great  talkie  director, 


*L«  *T«  atTi* 


NEIL  HAMILTON  is  a  great  grandson  of  the  last  Duke 
of  Hamilton  of  Scotland.  The  line  of  Hamilton  is 
prominent  in  the  history  and  folklore  of  Scotland  and  a  town 
and  castle  still  remain  to  testify  to  its  ancient  glory. 

W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  the  director  responsible  for  the  epic. 
White  Shadows  'of  the  South  Seas,  and  lately  returned  from 
Africa  where  he  directed  the  Trader  Horn  unit,  has  a  triple 
claim  to  noble  lineage. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  his  progenitors  were  members 
of  the  house  of  Van  Driel,  Holland,  with  a  title,  crest  and 
insignia,  and  land  holdings.  However,  the  ancestor  of  whom 
he  is  most  proud  is  Van  Dyke,  the  painter.  Perhaps  this 
artistic  strain  is  responsible  for  the  pictures  he  paints  on  cel- 
luloid. His  genealogy  traces  straight  back  without  a  break 
to  the  world-famous  artist  and  shows  that  the  family  left 
Holland  for  New  York  in  1652,  where  they  settled  perman- 


Rod  la  Rocque  is  English  and  French.  Through  his 
father,  he  is  descended  from  an  old  Bordeaux  family, 
whose  men  have  been  soldiers  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Rod  often  maices  use  of  the  family  crest  an,d  in- 
signia, having  them  engraved  on  his  personal  stationery 
and  cards. 

Ramon  Novarro  is  descended  from  Aztec  ancestors 
on  his  mother's  side  and  on  his  father's  side  from  a  Don 
m  the  entourage  of  Cortez.    This  early  conquistador  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  Ramon's  restlessness  and  vagaries 
of  mood. 

Joseph  Schildkraut  combines  four  racial  strains.  From  his 
father,  he  gets  Rumanian  blood,  from  his  mother  Hungarian 
and  Spanish.  His  maternal  lineage  is  noble  on  both  sides, 
but  weakened  by  intermarriage  with  persons  of  common  birth. 

FLORENCE  VIDOR'S  maternal  grandfather  was  a  gentle- 
man rancher.  His  father  was  a  scion  of  English  nobility 
who  married  an  Irish  colleen  and  was  subsequently  disowned, 
came  over  to  America  and  settled  in  Louisiana  where  he 
built  up  a  fbrtune. 

Kay  Francis,  who  has  lately  been  won  over  to  a  career  in 
the  talkies,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  DeWit  Clinton,  an  early 
[Continued  on  page  96] 
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KENNETH 
BATTEN 


Personality 
pointers  fronu> 
p ictu  re  persona  lities 


TIPS  FROM  TYPES 


H 


^  NICK  STUART 

'        many  times  have  you  been  given  the  horse-laugh 
because,  you  voiced  an  ambition  to  become  a  movie 
star,  ring  champion,  great  football  player,  or  what 
have  you?    Didn't  your  friends  think  it  the  greatest  joke? 

And  perhaps  if  you  are  a  typical  boy  you  hstened  to  their 
words  of  so-called  wisdom  and  became  discouraged. 

What  if  you  are  a  typical  boy?  Should  your  personality 
hinder  you  from  being  a  success?  Of  course  not.  Nick 
Stuart  is  a  typical  boy.    And  he  certainly  reached  success. 

Clean,  smiling,  quick-witted,  crazy  about  athletics — Nick's 
personality  is  exactly  the  same  as  thousands  of  other  young 
fellows'.  Early  in  his  'teens  Nick  decided  to  get  ahead  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  by  his  personality. 

Through  a  job  he  had  as  errand  boy  he  met  Tom  Mix — 
and  asked  the  star  if  he  could  "get  in  the  movies."  Nick's 
bright  smile  impressed  Tom  and.  he  sent  him  to  the  casting 
director  who  gave  him  a  small  part. 

When  the  part  was  over  Nick  went  into  the  business  end  of 
the  movies.  And,  after  a  while,  the  various  executives 
around  the  studio  began  to  like  this  young  kid  who  was  al- 
ways so  willing  to  carry  out  anyone's  and  everyone's  orders. 

One  day  during  the  casting  of  Cradle  Snatchers  (silent  edi- 
tion) the  director  needed  someone  for  the  role  of  Henry  Win- 
ton,  a  typical  American  boy.  The  director  thought  of  that 
cheerful,  bright  young  fellow  he'd  seen  around  the  studio. 

His  success  as  an  actor  was  assured  after  that.  His  win- 
ning personality,  plus  his  ability  to  work,  had  put  him 
over. 

If  you're  afraid  of  going  after  success  because  you  think 
your  personality  is  too  typical,  remember  Nick  Stuart.  Train 
yourself  to  be  cheerful,  smiling,  ready  to  carry  out  orders. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  your  amBitlon  lies,  this  recipe 
makes  for  a  winning  personality,  success.  Ask  Nick,  he  knows. 


H  ALICE  WHITE 

'HAT  of  the  girl  who  is  not  self-conscious,  who  is 
not  timid,  and  who  has  talent,  yet  whose  person- 
ity  is  not  being  properly  expressed? 
Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  girls  whose  energy  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  your  personality. 
Alice  White  was  like  that. 

By  nature,  Alice  is  peppy,  attractive,  full  of  IT,  talented. 
Yet,  until  the  last  few  years,  she  was  always  restless,  uneasy, 
discontented.    Never  knowing  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

For  a  time  she  lived  in  the  East — she  was  born  in  Paterson, 
N.  J. — but  her  restlessness  got  the  best  of  her  and  she  mi- 
grated to  California,  gayly  leaving  her  home  town. 

Overflowing  with  vitality,  Alice  dashed  through  a  secretar- 
ial course  and  got  a  job  in  a  real  estate  office.  She  soon 
switched  to  being  a  private  secretary.    Then  a  telephone  girl. 

Then  into  the  movies — but  not  as  an  actress.  The  pub- 
licity department  of  one  of  the  studios  "held  her  interest  for 
a  while.    But  not  for  long.    She  became  a  script  girl. 

Still  she  wasn't  satisfied — hadn't  found  herself.  The  idea 
of  acting  suddenly  gripped  her.  She  went  to  Universal  and 
took  a  test.    It  was  terrible. 

But  she'd  made  up  her  mind— she  knew,  at  last,  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  A  photographer  took  some  shots  of  her  in 
an  old  sweater  and  tam — but  he  made  the  picture  beautiful. 
Armed  with  the  pictures  Alice  crashed  the  acting  field. 

And  there  she  found  the  place  where  her  energy,  allure 
and  talent — her  complete  dnd  full  personality — could  find  a 
satisfying  outlet. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  making  a  little  change  now  and  then. 
For,  like  Alice,  when  you  least  expect  it  you  may  stumble  on 
the  profession — or  the  place,  or  the  people,  depending  on 
which  you  need  to  express  yourself — that  will  enable  you  to 
bring  your  personality  to  full  flower  and  insure  contentment. 
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U  E  D 

/yRADIO 


When  the  studios  gave 
Lloyd  Hughes  the  air,  he 
took  it  for  his  own  lyric 
purposes  —  with  results 

By  ALICE  WARDER 


At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Lloyd  Hughes  found  him- 
self with  half-a-million  dollars,  a  passion  for  golf,  and 
his  movie  decline  just  around  the  corner. 


SUPPOSE  that  you  were  a  noimal  male  American  just 
passing  the  twenty-eighth  marker  on  life's  trek,  and 
.  .  .  that  you  had  accumulated  close  to  half-a-mil!ion 
dollars  over  a  period  of  eleven  years  since  graduating  from 
high  school. 

.  .  .  that  you  were  more  interested  in  pounding  a  tiny  white 
ball  over  hill  and  vale  than  you  were  in  answering  the  call 
of  the  dining  room  chimes. 

.  .  .  and  that  your  bosses  should  intimate  that  you  had 
gone  as  far  as  you  could  in  your  chosen  profession ;  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  your  services  no  longer  would 
be  in  demand. 

Would  you  worry?  Not  if  you  remembered  the  $500,000. 
Chances  are  you  would  take  time  off  from  your  golf  game 
only  to  clip  coupons  at  regular  intervals,  and  tell  the  world 
to  roll  along. 

That  is  what  mosf  of  us  would  do,  and  sigh  luxuriously. 


NOT  so,  however,  with  Lloyd  Hughes,  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  famous  in  the  mo- 
vies as  a  high-salaried  juvenile  supplying  mas- 
culine attractiveness  as  a  background  for  the 
emotional  outbursts  of  the  screen's  most  beautiful 
feminine  stars. 

Instead  of  resting  on  his  financial  laurels,  Lloyd 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  an  actor 

And  thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  how  this  hand- 
some young  man  was  rescued  from  silversheet 
oblivion  by  the  radio'   Rescued,  indeed' 


E  WERE  lunching  in  a  studio  commissary 
fourteen  months  ago,  when  Lloyd  pour 
ed  forth  his  woes  to  me. 

'  I  ve  been  a  fool,"  he  announced  over  his  cof 
fee.  "I've  been  in  pictures  ever  since  1.91"',  and 
every  time  I  read  a  review  of  a  film  in  which  I 
appear  I  find  that  Lloyd  Hughes  gave  his  usual 
good  performance."  "That  and  nothing  more 
I'm  merely  a  clothes-horse  on  the  screen. 
It's  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  me  that  I  have  taken  the 
easy  way  ever  since  I  became  a  leading  man.  I  have  stayed 
under  contract,  let  the  studio  toss  me  in  merely  to  add  the 
masculine  lead  to  a  picture,  and  let  things  go  at  that  But 
I'm  through." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"My  contract  expires  next  week  and  I'm  leaving  First  Na- 
tional," he  replied.  "I'm  going  to  free-lance  so  I  can  pick 
my  roles.    I  m  determined  to  either  make  or  break  myself.' 

DURING  the  year  that  followed,  Lloyd's  name  seldom 
was  heard.  I  ran  into  him  on  the  stages  while  he  was 
playing  the  Juvenile  with  Lupe,  Velez  in  Lon  Chaney's  East  is 
East,  and  again  when  he  worked  with  Lionel  Barrymore  in 
Mysterious  Island. 

Each  time  I  met  him  I-  asked  him  how  he  was  going  as  a 
free-lancer. 

"Well,  I'm  not  adding  much  to  my  bank  account,"  was  his 
answer,  and  the  accompanying  smile  seemed  a  bit  forced. 

Meanwhile,  talking  pictures  were  gathering  their  foothold, 
and  Lloyd  Hughes,  the  successful  juvenile  of  yesterday,  was 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  industry  that  was  interested  at  the 
moment  in  stage-trained  voices.  And  nothing  else,  apparantly. 
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He  had  gambled  heavily  on  his  future — and  had  lost ! 

kNE  night  last  November  I  was  one  of  a  crowd  gathered 
at  the  home  of  a  director.    The  host's  radio  was  tuned 
in  on  station  WBFW,  operated  by  Warner  Brothers. 

An  orchestra  had  just  finished  playing  some  dance  hits, 
when  the  announcer  took  his  place  at  the  "mike." 

"We  have  a  new  radio  artist  for  you  tonight,  but  one  who 
is  well  known  to  motion  picture  fans.  Mr.  Lloyd  Hughes 
will  render  Rose  of  My  Heart  and  /  Kiss  Your  Hand,  Ma- 
dame.   I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  him." 

The  director's  guests  gasped.  They  all  knew  Lloyd  Hughes. 
But  Lloyd  Hughes  as  a  singer'  This 
tuould  be  funny. 

Then  poured  forth  from  the  loud  f 
speaker  a  rich  dramatic  tenor  voice  that 
thrilled  his  hearers.  That  night  thou- 
sands of  telegrams  poured  into  the 
broadcasting  station  pleading  for  more 
songs  by  Hughes. 
But  that  wasn't  all. 


UPERT  JULIAN,  another  director, 
was  about  to  cast  Love  Comes 
was  to  be  Bebe  Daniels' 
second  starring  vehicle  for  RKO.  He, 
too,  had  been  listening  in  on  the  radio  as 
Hughes  sang. 

Julian  had  Lloyd  on  the  phone  before 
he  could  leave  the  Warner  station. 

"Come  over  to  RKO  tomorrow  and 
take  a  test  for  the  lead  with  Bebe 
Daniels."  commanded  Julian  over  the 
wire. 

"What's  the  use?"  came  back  Hughes. 
"They  won't  hire  me  over  there.  I  was 
up  for  a  part  not  long  ago  and  they  said 
my  salary  was  too  high  for  what  I  could 
give  them.  " 
"Good  God,  man,  they  didn't  hear  you 
sing,  did  they.'    demanded  the  director. 


"No,  but  they  don't  want  me,"  answered  Lloyd. 

"Well,  I'm  hiring  you  right  now  at  $500  a  week  above 
your  usual  salary  and  you  don't  even  have  to  take  the  test, 
said  Julian.     "See  me  tomorrow  and  we'll  sign  the  contract.' 

Lloyd  did.    Now  Hollywood  hails  him  as  a  talkie  wow 

DIRECTOR  Julian  wasn't  the  only  person  who  was  in- 
terested in  Lloyd  after  his  radio  program.  Other  film 
chiefs  sought  him  out.  So  did  I,  for  I  knew  there  was  a 
story  behind  his  hidden  abilities. 

"Unburden,"  I  ordered  when  I  discovered  him  at  his  home 
and  in  the  middle  of  his  daily  practice  session. 


Along,  which 


Hert'"^  another  scene  from  Love  Coxites  Along,  with  Lloyd 
Hughes  and  Bebe  Daniels  in  tender  mood.  Llovd's  ne.wh  dis- 
fovered  %  oiro,  aided  by  Bebe's  already  famous  one. 

some    «one;s    that    will    thrill  lou. 


.4s  the  tough,  but  good-hearted  sailor  in  Love  Comes  Along, 
Lloyd  Hughes  protects  Bebe  Daniels  from  the  unpleasant  ad- 
vances of  the  wicked  villain.    .4nd  how  he  can  protect  I 

"When  I  left  First  National,  I  figured 
that  I  was  nearing  the  end  of  my  useful 
ness  on  the  screen,"  began  Hughes.  'So 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  eventually  go  on 
the  stage,  for  I'm  far  too  young  to  think 
of  quitting  work  yet.  I  knew  I  had  a 
good  natural  speaking  voice  even  though 
I  hadn't  used  it  in  my  work,  so  I  though^ 
I  might  be  able  to  cultivate  it  for  sing 
ing.  That,  I  told  myself,  would  benefit 
me  when  the  time  came  to  take  to  the 
footlights. 

"I  started  taking  daily  lessons  of  one 
hour  each,  followed  by  three  hours  of 
practice.  It  wasn't  long  before  even 
Mrs.  Hughes  was  willing  to  admit  thaf 
I  could  sing.  She  and  my  vocal  teacher 
were  the  only  ones  who  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  although  some  of  my  neighbor': 
must  have  suspected  it. 

I HAD  plenty  of  time  for  practice?  No 
one  was  interested  in  me  for  talking 
pictures,  because  studio  heads  knew  that 
I  had  never  been  on  the  stage,  and  they 
just  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  no 
voice.    They  wouldn't  even  waste  the  time  neces- 
sary to  give  me  a  test. 

"As  for  singing,  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know 
[Co'ntinued  on  page  8"^} 
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puts 


The  significant  thing 
about  the  new  hats  is 
the  material  of  which 
they're  made.  This  black 
cloche  is  of  a  close-knit- 
ted silk  straw.  A  decided 
change  from  the  usual. 


A  pretty  poke  bonnet  that  makes  a 
piquant  frame  for  a  youthful  face. 
This  model  is  of  natural  baku  and 
is  an  excellent  one  to  wear  with  the 
new  print  dresses.  And  the  new 
print  dresses  are  here  to  stay. 
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Anita  Page's  youthful  beauty  sets  off  the 
new  spring  hats  to  their  advantage — and 
yours,  if  you  follow  their  delightful  hints 


A  close-fitting  model  of 
golden  tan  straw  is  includ- 
ed in  this  group  of  flatter- 
ing new  types  for  spring 
wear.  This  hat  is  extreme- 
ly successful  in  keeping 
the  head  small  and  chic. 


Soft|y  becoming  and  delightfully 
feminine  is  this  hat  of  soft  silk 
straw  with  a  hair  lace  brimline.  A 
crushed  velvet  bow  at  the  side  em- 
phasizes the  delightful  youthful- 
ness  of  the  model. 


An  authoritative  guide  to 
the  newest  talkie  offerings 

THE  ?ONG  OF  THE  FLAME  (rirsl  ISational) 

THIS  is  the  latest  of  the  stage  musical  comedies  to 
reach  the  talking  screen.  And  one  of  the  best. 
The  story  is  laid  in  Russia.  The  Russia  of  just  before 
the  revolution — when  the  Bolshevists  were  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  powerful  and  the  ominous  mut- 
terings  and  murmurings  of  blood -red  revolution  could  be 
heard  through  the  land. 

There  is  the  heroine  with  the  wonderful  voice.  When 
the  revolutionists  need  rousing  she  sings  the  Bolshevist 
song  to  them  and  incites  them  to  deeds  of  courage  and 
valor  for  the  cause.  Then  there  is  the  prince  who  meets 
f-he  rebel  singer,  and  falls  m  love  with  her. 

Although  .she  saves  him  from  her  brethren  and  sister 
rebels- because  she  loves  him,  he  doesn't  know  she  saves 
him,  but  he  does  find  out  that  she  is  the  rebel  singer. 
Naturally,  knowing  that  and  not  knowing  how  her  heart 
beats  for  him,  he's  through. 

Bernice  Claire,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  known  more 
ind  more  favorably  to  talkie  fans,  is  splendid 
as  the  Bolshevist  singer. 

As  the  prince,  Alexander  Gray  gives 
another  of  his  competent  performances. 


FRAiVTED  (RKO) 

'HEN  a  girl  sets  out  to  get  her 
man,  he  might  as  well  give 
up  at  the  start.  In  this  story,  a 
gangster's  daughter  (Evelyn  Brent) 
goes  out  hunting  with  a  gun.  and  she 
knows  it's  loaded. 

Somebody's  bound,  before  very  long, 
ro  get  hurt;  and  since  it  can't  very  \yell 
be  Inspector  Mc Arthur,  whom  Rase 
considered  responsible  for  her  father's 
death,  then  it's  going  to  be  the  ins- 
pector's  nice   young   son  Regis 

T'oomey. 

It  seems  that  Ro':e.  naughty,  frames 
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son;  father  frames  Rose:  Rose  frames 
a  bad  egg  known  in  bootleg  circles  as 
"Chuck"  Gaines;  Chuck  frames  a  pal, 
"Bhig"  Aiurdock.  to  frame  the  Ins- 
pector: who  frames  his  squad  to  pad- 
lock Chuck's  night  club;  but  Chuck 
frames  somebody  else  to  put  up  bond 
for  him,  and  sends  Bing  to  put  the 
Inspector  on  the  spot. 

If  anybody  ever  sits  down-to  figure 
what  the  plot  is  really  all  about,  he's 
going  to  be  locked  up  in  a  quiet,  pad- 
ded cell.  Anyhow,  everyone  is  either 
mighty  busy,  or  else  fidgety  enough  to 
be  convincing,  and  you'll  get  a  lot  of 
action  and  thrills  for  your  money. 


HONEY  (Paramount) 

REMEMBER  seeing  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  long  about  1919? 
'Weil,  here  it  is  all  dolled  up  into  a  musical  romance  teeming 
with  comedy,  youth,"  pep,  speed,  and  five  potential  song  hits — and, 
of  course,  Nancy  Carroll. 

The  story  is  all  about  a  beautiful  but  unlucky  Southern  belle 
who,  badly  in  need  of  money,  has  to  rent  the  old  homestead  and 
impersonate  a  (very  delectable)  Irish  cook.  And  what  a  brogue 
Nancy  has !  The  young  man  who  was  supposed  to  marry  the  new 
tenant's  daughter  (Lillian  Roth),  falls  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
Nancy.  Little  Mitzi  Green,  the  child  actress,  is  a  delightful  bundle 
of  mischief,  whose  part  in  this  picture  is  to  furnish  gossip  for  $5  a 
fact — and  doesn't  that  get  Nancy  and  Stanley  into  a  few  terrible 
tough  jams! 

The  cast  is  excellent.  Zasu  Pitts  plays  a  drawling  maid,  with  a 
fine  flair  for  comedy;  Skeets  Gallagher  plays  Nancy's  brother,  while 
Harry  Green  rounds  out  the  cast  as  a  comedy  detective.  Be  sure 
to  see  this  romantic  and  amusing  talkie. 

This  picture  has  everything  to  make  the  evening  memorable. 
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THE  COHENS  &  KELLYS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND (Vniversal) 

THE  List  time  we  heard  from  them, 
they  were  in  Atlantic  City.  Now 
they're  in  Scotland,  rolhng  pennies 
down  the  streets  to  take  the  census. 
Here's  a  lot  of  happy  nonsense  about 
those  astute  business  rivals,  Cohen 
and  Kelly.  This  time  they're  both 
buying  up  plaids  to  clothe  a  few  mil- 
lion people  who  will  go  in  madly  for 
plaids  as  soon  as  the  Pnnce  of  Mora- 
nia  —  who  sets  the  fashions  of  the 
world — appears  wearing  them.  While 
wives  Cohen  and  Kelly  imbibe  freely 
of    a    strange    new    kind    of  "soda 


ANNA  CHRISTIE  (M-G-M) 

EVERY  single  human  bemg  who  admires  Greta  Garbo 
has  been  waiting  with  baited  breath  for  the  sound 
of  her  voice  on  the  talking,  screen. 

She  does  not  appear  in  the  first  reel  of  Anna  Christie. 
It  is  not  until  the  scene  has  shifted  to  the  back  room  of 
the  saloon  that  the  door  opens  and  Greta  stands  there. 
Then — you  wait  for  her  first  words!  And  they  come — 
deep,  resonant,  splendidly  befitting  this  woman  of  exotic 
mystery  and  depth- 

All  through  this  poignant  drama  of  a  girl  who  found 
love  after  her  life  had  been  thoroughly  embittered  by 
men,  Greta's  voice  tells  her  tragic  story  with  eompelling 
power.  And  in  those  scenes  where  her  father  and  her 
lover  are  fighting  for  her,  she  reaches  dramatic  heights 
which  will  surprise  and  delight  her  fans  who  hitherto 
have  known  her  only  as  the  exotic  vamp. 

George  Marion  as  Anna's  father  is  pathetically  com- 
pelling, without  being  too  sentimental.    Marie  Dressier 
as  a  drunken  old  hag  is  superb — had  the  star  been  any- 
one other  than  la  Garbo,  Marie  would  have 
stolen  the  picture.    Charles  Bickford  as  the  hot- 
headed   Irishman    who    loves  Atina 
gives  a  powerfully  human  performance. 

water,"  with  hilarious  results,  their 
husbands  are  out  playing  golf  with  the 
plaid  salesmen. 

Golfers  will  have  the  time  of  their 
lives  watching  George  Sidney  and 
Charles  Murray  attempting  to  play  the 
good  old  Scotch  game  for  the  first 
time.  And  you'll  get  a  kick*  out  of 
their  kilts.  Kate  Price  and  Vera 
Gorden,  the  spouses,  are  a  riot.  There 
isnt'  much  of  a  plot,  the  story  hang- 
ing together  by  a  series  of  gags.  But 
if  you  are  out  for  a  good  time,  and 
want  to  give  the  old  brain  a  rest  any- 
how, better  see  this  one. 

The  kids  in  the  audience  no  doubt 
will  eat  it  up — and  so  will  others. 


ONE   MAD  KISS  (Fox) 

YOUNG  Spanish  outlaws  art  getting  to  be  the  rage  in  talkies  these 
days.  Here's  Don  Jose  Mojica,  star  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Grand  Opera,  playing  the  role  of  ft  political  outlaw  who  leads  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  Don  Estrada  (Antonio  Moreno),  the  tyranical 
dictator,  and  wins  the  love  of  Rosario.  a  beautiful  dancer,  with  whom 
Estrada  also  is  enamored.  Mojica  has  been  called  "the  singing  Va- 
lentino. " 

Undoubtedly  his  voice  is  one  of  the  best  ever  recorded  in  talkies, 
and  the  young  man  fortunately  possesses  acting  ability,  good  looks, 
and  a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 

Mona  Maris  proves  to  have  a  good  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and 
dances  beautifully.  Tom  Patricola  is  one  of  the  really  funny  come- 
dians on  the  screen  today.  Moreno  is  a  very  dastardly  villain — quite 
a  change  from  his  old-time  romantic  rcles. 

No  expense,  it  is  obvious  from  the  start  of  the  show,  has  been 
spared  to  make  this  a  truly  gorgeous  production,  and  there  are 
eighteen  beautiful  songs  and  instrumental  numbers,  especially  writ- 
ten for  the  picture.    The  results  are  quite  eminently  satisfactory. 
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HOUSE  OF  TROY  (M-G-M) 

THIS  picture  proves  that  Ramon  Novarro  has  a  dehghtful 
sense  of  humor  as  well  as  a  golden  voice.  Himself  a 
Latin,  he  plays  the  role  of  Rkardo  Roquer  y  Paz,  a  law  stu- 
dent in  Spain,  and  an  intimate  of  the  House  of  Troy,  a  stu- 
dent boarding  house.  He  has  promised  his  father  not  to  go 
to  Madrid  to  see  La  Goyita.  2l  dancer  with  whom  he  is  great- 
ly smitten.  Furthermore,  he  must  glance  favorably  on  Car- 
mtna,  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  his  father.  No  small- 
town belle  for  Ricardo!  But  what  a  Carmina  she  turned  out 
to  be — and  then  she  snubbed  our  dashing  hero,  put  up  to  it 
by  one  Octavio,  a  student  who  had  a  grudge  against  Ricardo. 


BEAU  BANDIT  (RKO) 

F  YOU  want  to  see  a  swell  picture,  don't  miss  this  one. 
It's  all  about  a  romantic,  charming,  witty  young  daredevil 
who  looks  on  robbery  as  "strictly  business."  When  he  dis- 
covers a  very  attractive  young  girl  eating  her  heart  out  be- 
cause her  sweetheart's  mortgage  is  about  to  be  foreclosed  by 
old  skinflint  Perkins.  "Montero  the  Killer"  decides  to  engage 
in  a  little  extra  "business"  to  raise  the  necessary  $3000. 

Perkins  has  a  hunch  that  Montero  has  designs  on  his  pet 
bank,  so  makes  the  bandit  an  offer  of  $1250  for  killing 
Hoivard  (George  Duryea).  'When  Montero  discovers  that  his 
victim  is  the  sweetheart  of  Helen  (Doris  Kenyon),  he  pops 
back  to  inform  Perkins  that  Hoivard  is  such  a  fine  fellow 
that  he  ought  to  bring  $5000  for  the  killing. 


SUCH  MEN  ARE  DANGEROUS  (Fox) 

IT  'WAS  while  directing  this  picture  that  Kenneth  Hawkes 
and  nine  other  men  lost  their  lives  when  two  planes  hit, 
caught  fire,  and  sank  into  the  Pacific.  Hawkes'  final  picture  is 
one  of  his  bfest  efforts.  It  was  adapted  from  Elinor  Glyn's 
story,  suggested  by  the  mysterious  case  of  Lowenstein. 

'Warner  Baxter  portrays,  in  the  early  sequences,  a  repul- 
sively ugly  millionaire  who  is  deserted  by  his  beautiful  bride 
when  she  believes  he  has  simply  bought  her  as  he  buys  any- 
thing else  he  desires.  He  writes  a  note  that  leaves  no  doubt 
of  his  having  committed  suicide  while  crossing  the  Channel. 
Baxter,  in  his  dual  roles,  gives  a  remarkable  performance. 


THE  FURIES  (First  National) 

SUPPOSE  a  wife  has  quarreled  with  her  husband,  has  been 
prevented  from  getting  a  divorce,  and  is  in  love  with  her 
childhood  sweetheart  .  .  .  and  then,  the  husband  is  found 
murdered— and  the  wife  is  late  to  a  dinner  engagement.  Of 
course,  you  and  I  wouldn't  suspect  heir  of  the  dastardly  deed 
— not  when  she  is  Lois  'Wilson,  looking  very  appealing  and 
widowish.  But  it  takes  sleuths — professional  and  otherwise — 
many  reels  to  discover  that  the  m'urderer  is  actually  none  other 
than — (To  Be  Continued  Next  "Week.) 

It's  a  good  spook  melodrama.  It  is  a  mystery  packed 
with  satire  and  sophistication — yes,  and  loads  of  humor. 
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Up-to-the-minute  talkies  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 


ONLY  THE  BRAVE  (Paramount) 

QUITE  a  relief  from  the  modern  jazz  singles  is  this  story 
of  late  Civil  War  days.  Gary  Cooper  plays  the  role 
of  a  Union  cavalry  captain  who,  jilted  and  embittered  by  the 
girl  he  loves,  volunteers  for  the  almost  certain  death  of  spy 
duty.  Seeking  to  be  captured  so  that  false  dispatches  will  be 
discovered  on  him,  Gary,  behind  the  Conferedate  lines,  meets 
a  little  Southern  coquette  who  upsets  his  plans  and  leads  him 
into  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures,  which  result  finally  in  a 
military  wedding. 

Gary  fights,  rides,  and  makes  charming  love  to  Mary  Brian, 
who  is  mighty  fetching  in  crinoline  and  lace  and  curls. 


A  THIEF  IN  PARADISE  (M-G-M) 

NOBODY'S  supposed  to  recognize  the  plot  as  having  been 
lifted  from  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted.  Sure 
enough,  nobody  will  recognize  it,  for  something  has  been 
omitted  from  the  screen  version.  Anyhow,  it's  a  story  of  a 
girl  in  the  city  who  receives  a  proposal  of  marriage  by  mail, 
and  the  promise  of  a  life  of  happiness  in  a  grape  vineyard. 
The  suitor,  a  very  kind,  romantic  old  fellow  (Edward  G. 
Robinson),  has  a  hunch  that  Vilma  Banky  will  turn  him 
down  on  sight,  so  sends  the  photo  of  his  younger,  good- 
looking  brother,  Robert  Ames. 

Vilma's  accent  is  enchanting,  and  her  acting  simply  superb. 


MONTANA  MOON  (M-G-M) 

EVERYONE  sings  but  the  horse  in  this  first  all-singie 
Western  musical  comedy.  A  real  modern  punch  has 
been  injected,  so  that  it  fits  right  in  with  the  Joan  Crawford 
style  to  a  T.  Why,  there's  even  jazzing  and  cocktailing  and 
real  up-to-date  whoopee  right  there  on  the  wild  prairie — and 
a  great  big  he-man,  who  happens  to  be  the  girl's  new  hus- 
band (John  Mack  Brown),  to  stride  into  the  thick  of  things 
and  kidnap  the  bride  so  as  to  teach  her  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

Joan  looks  quite  alluring  in — er — riding  togs,  and  sings 
and  dances  with  fervor  and  speed.  Believe  it  or  not,  it's  good 
entertainment,  even  if  the  plot  isn't  so  very  much. 


THE  BIG  PARTY  (Fox) 

IT  SEEMS  that  a  girl  working  in  a  modiste  shop  tries  on  a 
gorgeous  gown,  thinking  herself  alone,  and — aw  gee,  why 
bring  that  up  again.'  Anyhow,  here's  a  tale  of  night  life  and 
shop  girls,  lingerie  and  tired  feet  in  New  York.  And  clothes! 
The  plot  doesn't  matter,  even  if  you  can  find  it.  But  there's 
a  great  big  jazz  party — oh,  lots  and  lots  of  whoopee!  And 
there's  a  girl  who  has  an  unlimited  bank  account ;  but  al- 
though she  gets  a  swanky  roof-top  bungalow  rent-free,  she's 
a  g-o-o-d  girl,  and  true  to  her  struggling  boy-friend.  Dixie 
Lee,  a  singing-dancing  girl,  walks  away  with  most  of  the 
honors,  in  spite  of  Sue  Carol. 


theatre  hours  —  consuh  this  department  every  month 
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SARAH  AND  SON  (Paramount) 

THE  novel  from  which  the  picture  was  filmed  was  writ- 
ten by  a  woman — Zoe  Akins;  it  was  directed  by  a  wom- 
an, Dorothy  Arzner,  and  Ruth  Chatterton  plays  the  title  role. 
This  is  a  poignant  story  of,  mother  love  and  sacrifice,  the  type 
in  which  Ruth  Chatterton  excels.  Here  she  portrays  a  third- 
rate  vaudeville  singer  teamed  with  a  worthless  husband,  but 
idolizing  her  little  son.  Out  of  spite,  the  husband  steals  the 
boy.  The  remainder  of  the  story  shows  the  mother's  tragic 
search  for  little  Philippe  de  Lacy^ — the  one  hope  that  helps 
her  forge  to  success  as  an  operatic  star. 

Unquestionably  Ruth  Chatterton  scores  an  outstanding  hit. 


HAND  'EM  OVER  (Universal) 

ND  SO  Hoot  Gibson  steals  a  ride  in  an  airplane,  and 
wins  a  bride — but  not  before  his  rival  tricks  him  into 
losing  the  money  from  a  shipment  of  horses,  blackens  his  re- 
putation with  Margaret  Quimby,  and  causes  no  end  of  minor 
afflictions.  Hoot  Gibson  is  the  same  hard-riding,  genial  young 
Westerner  of  the  old  days,  plus  a  voice  and  a  song  or  two. 

Pete  Morrison  is  as  dastardly  a  villain  as  was  ever  hissed  by 
an  audience  of  small  boys.  Margaret  Quimby  is  a  pretty  girl 
who  believes  the  villain,  even  when  he's  wrong — but  she's 
sorry  in  the  end,  she  is!  Olive  Young  gives  a  nice  per- 
formance as  Ming  Toy.  the  Chinese  girl  who  tricks  folks. 


THE  GOLDEN  CALF  (Fox) 

IT'S  funny  how  a  perfect  wow  of  a  girl  never  knows  she 
isn't  just  plain  ugly  until  some  good-hearted  girl-friend 
suddenly  suggests  a  little  mascara  and  a  new  way  of  parting 
the  hair.  Well,  here's  Sue  Carol  as  homely  as  homely.  And 
there's  a  boss — Jack  Mulhall — who  simply  won't  listen  to 
her  when  she  swears  her  legs  are  perfect  enough  to  qualify 
out  of  hundreds  of  applicants  as  the  ones  to  advertise  Silver 
Moon  Hosiery.  Though  why  the  poor  sap  couldn't  see  Sue's 
legs  without  being  told  is  one  of  those  mysteries  found  only 
in  a  picture  like  this.  Well,  Sue  dolls  up,  and  lo!  Isn't  she 
the  real  Cinderella,  with  the  boss  lust  wild  about  her! 


THE  GIRL  SAID  NO  (M-G-M) 

T  TAKES  William  Haines  to  chisel  in  on  somebody  else's 
love  affair  and  walk  away  with  the  bride  in  the  final  reel 
when  she's  waiting  at  the  altar  for  another.  Nobody  but 
William  would  bribe  a  waiter  to  spill. soup  on  his  rival;  break 
into  a  house  in  the  uniform  of  a  Salvation  Army  worker; 
discover  his  trousers  missing — so  casually  drape  a  tablecloth 
and  whisk  broom  about  his  waist  and  go  places  and  do  things. 

Nobody  else  could  be  quite  so  busy  tending  to  business — 
monkey-business — as  Bill  in  this  comedy.  All  the  gags  known 
from  the  earliest  custard  pie  days  are  here ;  but  you'll  laugh  in 
spite  of  yourself.     Leila  Hyams  is  pretty  in  a  cute  role. 
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See  the  Brief  Guide  to  current  talkies,  page  6 


Congratulations  f 


With  a  burst  of  glorious  song,  Lawrence 
Tibbett  has  bounded — in  one  jump — to  the 
very  front  rank  of  talkie  stars 


Mr.  Tibbett  as  the 
noble  -  hearted 
bandit  in  The  Rogue 
Song,  the  film  which — 
by  his  magnetic  pres- 
ence and  marvelous 
voice—  he  turned  into 
a   very  special  special. 


the  wide  world  please  a  modern  movie-goer  who 
wants  pace  and  personality  as  well  as  music  with  his 
pictures. 

And  then  Lawrence  Tibbett  stepped  onto  the 
screen.  From  the  moment  that  roguish,  nonchalant 
Tibbett  smile  flashed  on  the  screen  in  The  Rogue 
Song,  that  whole  vast  audience  was  his.  He  cap- 
tivated them  without  having  sung  a  note — without, 
indeed,  having  spoken  a  single  word. 

From  being  the  most  bla^e  movie  audience  in  the 
world,  they  melted  into  human  beings.  Something 
that  is  Tibbett's  real  self  got  under  the  veneer  of 
their  self -consciousness — got  to  their  hearts.  By  the 
time  he  had  sung  his  roUicking  Rogue  Song  to  them, 
and  the  touching  little  White  Dot  e  which  signalizes 
the  awakening  of  tender  love  in  his  bandit  heart, 
they  were  in  an  ecstatic  mood. 

The  applause  at  the  close  of  the  picture 
was  impressive.  Like  the  persistent  clap- 
ping of  an  audience  determined  to  have 
an  encore..  But  there  could  be  no  encore 
to  The  Rogue  Song.  And  Tibbett  himself 
was  far,  far  away — he  was  in  New  York! 


1AWRENCE  TIBBETT  is  back  in  Holly- 
/  wood  now  for  a  few  brief  weeks.  I 

\_Continued  on  page  86} 


By  FLORENCE  HAXTON  BRITTEN 

THE  most  blase  movie  audience  in  the  world  gathered 
at  Sid  Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre  in  Hollywood  to 
see  the  prerftiere  of  The  Rogue  Song.  They  came — 
big  stars  and  their  satellites,  giddy  young  starlets,  important 
directors,  society  folk — in  limousines  of  ivory  white,  of 
scarlet,  of  black  with  silver  trimmings,  to  see  the  debut  in 
pictures  of  a  great  grand  opera  singer. 

They  were  friendly — but  frankly  sceptical,  chese  people 
who  knew  so  well,  from  the  inside,  the  problems  of  picture 
making. 

"Lawrence  Tibbett  has  a  magnificent  voice,  of  course," 
chey  said,  "BUT — " 

And  that  "but"  meant  in  essence:  "but  uhat  of  it?" 

For  a  modern  talking  picture  done  in  technicolor  requires 
more — much  more — than  a  magnificent  singing  voice. 

"After  all,  '  they  said,  "can  he  act?  What  will  he  be 
like  in  his  love  scenes.'    How  will  he  film?" 


^ND  they  conjured  up  visions  of 
heavy  -  bodied  opera  singers 
squaring  off  to  sing  their  arias — 
moving  leadenly  through  heavy,  ted- 
ious scenes.  Which  is  all  very  well 
for  the  opera,  with  a  great  tradition 
behind  it,  but  which  would  never  in 


Louis  ■  B.  Mayer,  Vice- 
Presjident  of  M-C-M, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  and 
the  contract  which  pro- 
mises the  great  bari- 
tone a  staggering  num- 
ber of  dollars  for  his 
presence  in  each  picture. 
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He  Made  'Em  What 
They  Are  Today 


By  RICHARD  RAY 

There's  a  lantin'  mare  on  the 
old  Bar-Q, 
No  cowboy  ever  could  ride 
her; 

'Till  the  Ramblin'  Kid  came 
bustin'  thru, 
And  easily  set  astride  her. 

The  mare  had  throwed  the 
best  of  us,  too; 
We  thought  the  Kid  was 
a  goner, 

'Till  we  looked  in  the  saddle 
and  found  some  glue — 

The  danged  fool  was  past- 
ed on  her. 

SEVERAL  years  ago, 
when  rodeos  were  first 
attracting  attention  and 
thousands  of  people  traveled 
to  Pendleton,  Oregon,  for  the 
annual  cowboy  events,  there 
rambled  into  that  small 
Western  town  a  youngster  by 
the  name  of  Gibson.  "Hoot," 
they  called  him-  afterward. 
He  was  always  hooting  and 

carrying  on  while  he  was  riding  "wild  hosses."  This  kid 
rode  the  wildcat  horses  and  gave  the  most  daring  exhibitions 
of  roping  and  throwing  steers  Pendleton  had  ever  seen.  He 
took  away  most  of  the  prize  money  when  he  rode  his  horse 
out  of  town. 

Hoot  needed  introducing  in  those  days.  Today  he  doesn't. 
Today  he  is  the  pride  of  young  America.  He  is  the  cowboy 
star  of  the  screen — the  sole  survivor  of  the  old  regime  that 
included  Tom  Mix,  Bill  Hart,  Fred  Thompson,  Buck  Jones 
and  others. 

Maybe,  if  it  weren't  for  Hoot,  there  would  be  no  Western 


Hoot's  simple  but 
comfortable  house 
Beverly  Hills 
is  typical  of  his 
direct,  unassum- 
ing personality. 


'■■■■■-Vs-  . 


This  hard  ridin'  galoot 
is  equally  at  home  in 
evening  clothes  and  in 
chaps  and  spurs  on  a 
bucking  broncho. 


pictures  today.  Two  years  or  so  ago,  when  talking  pictures 
came,  the  producers  decided  they  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
Westerns.  Gibson  didn't  agree.  He  thought  that  the  same 
public  that  had  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  ranches  and  prairies 
would  also  enjoy  the  sound.  So  he  invested  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  in  a  producing  company.  He  purchased  valuable 
sound  equipment,  organized  a  crew  of  woricers,  arranged  with 
Universal  to  release  his  pictures  providing  they  were  good,  and 
began  filming  his  pictures  in  natural  sound. 

NO  NEED  to  relate  the  story  of  success  that  has  attended 
Hoot's  venture.  His  glowing  new  contracts  speak  for 
themselves  and  besides,  who  is  interested  in  financial  state- 
ments when  more  intriguing  things  are  at  hand.-* 

Hoot  talked  to  me  for  several  hours  about  the  difficulty  of 
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making  talking  Westerns.  His  words  were  quite  a  revelation. 

"Teaching  the  Wild  West  to  talk  has  been  the  most  serious 
problem  I  have  ever  confronted,"  Gibson  confided  in  me.  "It 
has  not  only  been  costly  but  it  has  been  gruelling.  Thousands 
of  technical  puzzles  faced  us  and  had  to  be  solved. 

"How  much  do  you  think  it  cost  me  to  learn  that  talking 
picture  microphones  are  too  delicate  to  register  the  explosion 
of    pistols?      You    don't    know,  of 
course.    Well,  I'll  tell  you.     A  neat 
eighteen  thousand  dol- 
ars  is  the  estimate  our 
treasurer  places  on  this 
one  phase  of  making 
Westerns     in  natural 
sound.     Broken  tubes, 
shattered  microphone 
registries  and  lost  time 
constitute    the  biggest 


When  the  talkies  came,  the  pro- 
ducers said  westerns  had  gone 
west.  But  Hoot  Gibson  thought 
otherwise  and  went  ahead  and 
made  westerns  with  speech  and 
natural  sound— and  great  success 

items  of  this  loss.    An  expensive  way  of  getting  experience. 

WE  TRIED  every  possible  way  to  eliminate  this  loss.  We 
attempted  to  go  through  the  motion  of  firing  pistols 
and  later  faking  in  the  sound  by  bursting  paper  bags  filled 
with  air.    You  remember  how  you  used  to  burst  paper  bags 
when  you  were  a  kid.'    But  that  sound  wasn't  natural  and 
there  were  no  flashing  guns.    Maybe  audiences  would  not 
have  known  the  difference  but  we  did.    That  was  enough. 
We  make  our  pictures  in  natural  sound.    We  finally  discover- 
ed that  by  opening  every  bul- 
let   and    removing  three 
fourths  of  the   powder  we 
could  get  the  flash  and  the 
explosion     wasn't  noisy 
enough  to  ruin  our  machines. 

Locations  make  things 
much  more  difficult  for  us. 
Now  we  must  take  along 
generating  machines  and  at 
least  one  big  sound  truck. 
These  trucks  weigh  eleven 
tons  each  and  it  is  surprising 
how  many  highway  bridges 
are  built  to  accomodate  only 
seven  or  eight  tons.  Bridge 
signs  warn  traffic:  'This 
bridge  is  seven  tons.  Severe 
penalties  for  those  abusing 
\Continued  on  page  73} 


Hoot  is  dafify  over  any 
sort  of  thing  that  has 
speed — planes,  .  auto- 
mobiles, motor-cycles, 
horses — and'  he  rides 
them  all  like  nobody's 
business.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  movie  act- 
ors, and  is  still  one  of 
the  few,  to  hold  an 
air-pilot's  license.  And 
Hoot  has  been  among 
the  first  about  a  lot 
of  other  things. 
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WEINSTEIIM'S 
^    -  DEARIE 


By 
PAUL 
OLIVER 


b: 


ERNICE  BRIGHT  walked  with  the  remoteness  ot  a 
Southern  aristocrat,  although  she  was  acutely  conscious 
'chat  her  natural  voice  belied  her  suave  claim  to  that 
heritage. 

She  knew  she  looked  extremely  smart  as  she  entered  the 
richly  furnished  reception  office  of  the  Ultra  Studio.  A  last 
look  in  the  -mirror  had  satisfied  her  that  the  chic  sports  suit 
contoured  her  slender  figure  in  a  way  which  few  could  achieve, 
and  the  close-fitting  turban  which  hid  all  but  a  wisp  of  sheen- 
ing hair  added  the  final  decisive  note.  But  even  this  assurance 
did  not  lessen  her  feeling  of  misgivings  as  she  approached  the 
desk  and  asked  for  Mr.  Sidney  Weinstein. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  ago  the  door  of  his  private  office 
would  have  opened  simultaneously  with  Bernice's  appearance 
in  the  reception  room.   But  now  the  cool  little  blond  crea- 


ture at  the  desk,  with  the  manners  of  a  grand  duchess,  said; 

"Mr.  Weinstein  is  engaged.  Did  you  have  an  appoint- 
ment 

BERNICE  nodded.     It  was  significant  gestures  like  this 
which  made  a  movie  star  realize  it  was  about  time  to  don 
her  parachute. 

■"'I'll  tell  him  you're  here,  "  in  a  casual  tone.  The  girl 
smiled  and,  picking  up  the  receiver,  spoke  into  the  trans- 
mitter of  her  telephone. 

"Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Bright  to  see  Mr.  Weinstein." 

She  replaced  the  receiver  and  looked  up. 

"Mr.  Weinstein  asks  that  you  wait  a  few  minutes." 

'Bernice  sank  down  into  a  deep  chair  near  the  door  and 
carefully  drew  her  platinum  scarf  more  closely  about  her 


•'For  God's  sake,  Bernice,"  gasped  Weinstein  as  he  came  forward  eagerly,  "why  didn't 

you  tell  us — " 

"How  could  I?"  Bernice  smiled.    "You  said  I  wasn't  the  type."    Weinstein  groaned. 
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The  absorbing  story 
of  what  happened 
when  a  famous  movie 
star  found  she  was 
losing— not  only  her 
stardom,  but  also  the 
only  man  she  could 
ever  love.  And  but 
for  the  talkies — ! 


throat.  Once  settled  she  allowed  her 
dreamy  blue  eyes  to  wander  curiously 
around  the  room  to  see  if  she  had  been 
recognized.  She  had  never  grown  ac- 
customed to  being  stared  at. 

IT  was  doubtful  however,  if  any  of 
those  waiting  remembered  her.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  little  resemblance  be- 
tween this  modish  young  woman  of 
filmdom  and  the  wide-eyed,  golden- 
haired  girl  in  the  organdie  frock  and 
flower-laden  hat,  whose  picture  still 
adorned  the  wall  of  the  reception  room. 

Almost  angrily  Bernice's  eyes  swept 
toward  that  picture.  Once  it  had  given 
her  a  thrill  to  see  it  suspended  there. 
Now  she  wanted  to  jerk  it  off  the  wall. 

The  Dixie  Belle  had  been  her 
first  big  picture.  Larry  Darrington  had 
played  the  masculine  lead  in  this  beau- 
tiful drama  with  her  and  Bernice  had 
been  singularly  fine  in  an  emotional 
way.  This  role  had  made  her,  everybody 
said.  But  now  she  wondered  if  it  had 
not  been  a  huge  mistake. 


FTER  her  colossal  success  in  that 
picture,  Weinstein  lost  no  time  in 
signing  her.  Then  suddenly  the  pat- 
tern of  her  life  changed.  Not  so  much 
money  the  first  year — a  salary  that  was 
by  no  means  what  her  magnetism  at 
the  box  oflBce  warranted — but  something 
that  touched  glory  and  promised  more. 

Besides,  the  company  lawyer  had  called  her  attention  to  an 
option  clause.  If,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  option  were 
exercised  she  would  find  herself  on  the'  way  to  achieve  fame 
and  a  fair  amount  of  fortune. 

The  Dixie  Belle  netted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Bernice  was  declared  an  ermine-coated  knockout. 
Weinstein  was  immensely  proud  of  her  and  his  company 
continued  to  cast  her  in  the  type  of  picture  which  had  brought 
her  acclaim.  She  became  known  as  "Weinstein's  Dearie." 
There  was  something,  Bernice  thought,  insidiously  razzy 
about  this  cognomen,  and  she  wanted  to  protest  against  it. 
But,  dazed  by  the  speed  of  the  revolution  that  had  stereo- 
typed her,  she  repressed  this  inclination  and  the  nickname 
stuck. 

THEY  dressed  her  in  pastels.    They  photographed  her  in 
costumes  that  enhanced  her  winsomeness.    Every  effort 
further  accented  her  prettiness — her  million-dollar  face. 

In  all  her  subsequent  roles  her  refreshingly  puritanical 
i. -^li'Itx  waS'  photographically  affirmed  and  accepted.    As  a 


"Larry  Darrington!  What  a  mar- 
velous inspiration  for  Weinstein 
to  fo-star  us!"  Velma  smiled  up 
at  him  in  a  manner  that  mascu- 
line theatergoers  always  fovmd 
positively  irresistible. 


consequence  her  personality  on  and  off 
the  screen  reflected  all  the  delicacy  of 
lavender  and  old  lace.  She  was  duly 
checked  and  catalogued  for  that  class  of 
picture. 

Bernice  had  for  several  months  tried  to 
stifle  fears  that  her  professional  growth 
was  being  hampered.  And  her  distrust 
of  the  turn  of  affairs  was  increased  when 
one  of  the  tabloids  carried  a  juicy  com- 
ment about  "Weinstein's  Dearie;" 

THERE  WAS  A  YOUNG  WO- 
MAN NAMED  BRIGHT 

WHO  TRAVELED  MUCH 
FASTER  THAN  LIGHT; 

SHE  SET  OUT  ONE  DAY, 

IN  A  RELATIVE  WAY, 

AND  ARRIVED  THE  PREVIOUS 
NIGHT. 

TO  BE  more  rumored  about  than 
rumoring  decided.  Bernice  and  she 
took  matters  into  her  own  small  hands. 
She  begged  Weinstein  to  try  her  out  in 
a  different  kind  of  role.  But  he  told 
her  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  a 
screen  star  to  change  her  type  once  she  is 
established  as  such.  He  apparently  view- 
ed her  dissatisfaction  with  a  jaundiced 
eye. 

"You've  been  a  wonderful  find  in 
your  style  of  pictures.  Why  do  you  want 
to  change.'"  and  he  moved  his  shoulders 
in  an  impatient  shrug. 


UT  Bernice  was  obdurate.  Her  mind 
dwelt  on  the  danger  of  eventually 
being  shelved.    Finally,  Weinstein  pro- 
mised her  a  new  play — something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  more  modern. 

At  last  he  found  what  he  thought  was 
good  picture  for  her,  but  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  flop.    Bernice  was  slipping. 

Then  days  and  weeks  of  idleness  fol- 
lowed. She  had  a  contract,  it  was  true, 
and  chuck  full  of  whereases,  but  it 
would  expire  in  a  few  months.  She  re- 
ceived her  salary,  but  the  money  did  not 
go  very  far.  It  seemed  to  Bernice  that 
the  career  she  had  visioned  as  her  sublime 
goal  was  fading  out  in  a  dim  and  feeble 
flicker.  She  remembered  there  had  been  no  mention  of  taking 
up  the  option. 

^ND  then,  as  if  the  gods  were  more  than  determined  to 
obliterate  Bernice's  movie  career,  the  talkies  had  come. 
Bernice  was  quick  to  understand  that  the  talkies  had  come 
as  a  winter's  blight  upon  the  petted  darlings  of  the  screen, 
and  took  her  cue.  She  sensed  that  scales  of  value  were  to  be 
upset;  that  no  lotiger  would  a  pretty  profile  and  shapely  legs 
atone  for  a  Bowery  accent  or  a  vocal  fog. 

|URING  weeks  of  marking  time  she  intuitioned  that  she 
was  about  to  be  shunted  into  the  discard,  shufl^ed  off 
by  the  hand  of  Fate.  Her  handicap — a  shrill,  high-pitched 
voice — haunted  her,  but  she  determined  to  carry  on  in  spite  of 
it.  She  had  brains  and  grace  and  a  sense  of  rhythm,  so  she 
hied  herself  back  to  school.  No,  not  to  the  little  red  school- 
house  on  the  hill,  but  to  voice  culturists  that  had  sprung  up 
like  mushrooms  along  the  Boulevard,  to  learn  talkie  technique. 
It  took  money,  courage,  time,  but  at  last  she  had  the  as- 
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surance  that  her  songs  and  dialogue  flowed  smoothly  over 
the  microphone. 


right,  Miss  Bright,  you  next,"  and  the  reception  room  clerk 
nodded  to  her.    "He  says  for  you  to  come  in." 


IT  WAS  during  this  trying  ordeal  that  Bernice  had  missed 
the  congenial  companionship  of  Larry  Darrington.  Her 
ever-present  thought  was  that  Velma  Vallery  might  have  him 
in  tow  again!  Legend  in  flickerland  had  it  that  Bernice  and 
Larry  were  engaged — had  been  since  their  first  picture. 
Tongues  buzzed  when  they  were  seen  together  at  the  favorite 
stampede  palaces,  but  lately  their  romance  had  simmered  down 
to  a  casual  friendship.  All  because  Larry  had  objected  to  her 
spending  so  much  time  with  Irving  Kaufman,  a  song  writer 
from  New  York. 
She  recalled  with  a 
pang  how  she  had 
high-hatted  Larry, 
and  their  last  con- 
versation lingered 
searingly  in  her 
memory: 

"Larry,    I  can't 
see  you  tonight." 

"Why,  what's 
the  big  idea?" 

"Irving's  coming 
over.  It's  import- 
ant that  we  try  out 
some  of  his  new 
songs.  He's  right 
from  Broadway, 
you  know." 

"But  darling,  I'll 
be  glad  to  wait  un- 
til he  leaves,"  he 
had  insisted. 

"'No,  La  try. 
Please  don't  do 
that.  It'll  probably 
be  terribly  late." 

"Okeh  —  and  in 
the  future  you  can 
give  him  all  your 
dates."  Larry  had 
swung  away  from 
her. 

'  you're 

N  THE  back  of 
her  mind,  Ber- 
nice was  telling  herself  that  Larry  Darrington  was  the  one 
man  in  the  world  for  her  and  that  she  had  been  a  little  fool 
to  let  him  walk  so  coolly  out  of  her  life.  That  even  this 
flare-up  on  his  part  had  served  to  make  her  care  for  him  all 
the  more.  She  believed  he  loved  her — something  deep  down 
had  told  her  so.    "And  I  must  get  him  back,"  she  mused. 

Bernice  now  sat  staring  at  the  door  of  the  room  that  held 
Weinstein  in  a  conference.  Why  had  he  put  her  off  from 
day  to  day? 

Each  time  the  door  opened  she  looked  up  expectantly. 
People  came  and  went  continuously.  He  seemed  busier  than 
she  had  ever  known  him  to  be. 

JUST  one  try-out  is  all  I  ask,"  she  reflected.    "If  Sidney 
will  only  cast  me  in  his  all-talkie  special,  The  Song  of 
Life!" 

Her  slim,  restless  foot  tapped  a  minor  obligato  on  the  pol- 
ished floor  while  many  swift  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
consciousness.  Her  brain  conjured  up  wonderful  scenes,  but 
held  to  the  dominant  picture  of  herself  playing  the  lead. 

It  was  in  anticipation  of  this  that  she  had  dressed  herself 
so  carefully  for  the  interview. .  If  only  somehow  she  might 
convince  Weinstein  that  she  would  be  a  talkie  wow. 

Her  hopeful  reflections  were  finally  interrupted  by  "All 
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TTH  a  supreme  effort  at  nonchalance  she  glided  into 
Weinstein's  oflfice.  It  was  absurd  for  her  to  feel  so 
upset.  Sidney  had  always  been  anxious  for  her  success.  He 
had  staked  thousands  on  building  up  her  name.  Surely  he 
was  too  shrewd  to  squander  that  money  without  giving  her 
a  chance  in  his  voice  picture,  she  reasoned. 

"Hello,  Bernice," 
Mr.  Weinstein  call- 
ed  in  a  pleasant 
voice.  He  did  not 
rise.  "Won't  you 
sit  down?"  He 
turned  to  the 
'phone.  "Pardon 
me  a  moment." 

Bernice  slipped 
into  her  favorite 
chair  and  stole  a 
quick  glance  at  his 
sagging  profile  as 
he  spoke  into  tht 
transmitter: 

"Sure,  Motte. 
Why  not?  We'll 
meet  you  at  my 
shack  in  about 
forty  minutes.  Why, 
what's  that?  Say, 
you  listen  to  me, 
I'm  confident  she's 
the  right  girl — just 
the  thing  for  my 
special.  Be  sure 
and  have  her 
there."  Then  he 
hung  up  the 
receiver. 


Sidney,"  and  Bernice  leaned  forward, 
need  is  a  chance  to  speak!"  "Surely 
joking,  Bernice,"  Weinstein  protested. 
Bernice  felt  her  world  reeling. 


Hi 
carried  no 
definite  meaning  to 
Bernice.  She  was 
busy  with  her  own 
thoughts. 

In  the  first  year 

of  their  association  he  would  have  advanced  and  greeted  her 
enthusiastically.  Her  mind  clicked  back  to  the  time  he  was 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned  her;  to  the  scrawled 
words  across  his  card:  "You're  the  fairest  flower  in  the  garden 
of  my  thoughts,"  that  he  used  to  send,  with  a  bunch  of  long- 
stemmed  roses.  Yes,  she  had  always  been  in  his  thoughts 
then.  But  that  was  during  the  halcyon  days — days  when  the 
sheckels  she  brought  his  company  were  of  bright,  true  gold. 
At  that  time  she  had  truly  been  "Weinstein's  Dearie,"  a 
good,  sound  business  investment  for  him — nothing  more.'' 

At  last  he  leaned  back  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  looked  at 
her  appraismgiy. 

THERE'S  something  you  wish  to  see  me  about,  this  morn- 
ing, Bernice?"    His  smile  was  ingratiating. 
"Yes,  Sidney."    She  forced  a  gay  little  laugh.    "Please  tell 
me  all  about  your  new  special." 

He  reached  for  a  cigarette  in  an  inlaid  box  on  the  desk  and 
studiously  inserted  it  in  a  long  green  holder. 

"There's  nothing  to  say  about  it."    He  paused  awkwardly. 
"  'Nothing  to  say!'  "    She  was  aroused  to  defiance  by  his 
manner. 

He  tweaked  his  tie  into  place  with  a  nervous  hand. 
^^Continued  on  page  84~\ 


Her  room  simply  must 
be  all  dolled  up  for 
Mary  Duncan  to  sleep 
soundly.  This  petite 
lady  firmly  believes 
that  her  cpiaint  little  in- 
animate friends,  her 
fantastic  bed  and  the 
profusion  of  flowers, 
help  her  nightly  en- 
trance into  the  soothing 


Not  only  do  mouie 

celebrities  haue  beds 


ually  use  them — 


JkNB 


All  the  worries  of  Tna  Claire's 
bus}  days  end  in  a  puff  of 
snioke.  Ina  insists  that  a 
good  night's  sleep  is  an  ex- 
cellent recipe  for  steady 
nerves  and  good  health.  This, 
she  adds,  is  a  blanket  state- 
ment that's  good  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 


In  thi?  corner  of 
Miss  Carol's  modest 
bedroom  our  Sue 
has  just  flung  her 
clothes  down  any 
old  place  and  flop- 
ped onto  the  divan, 
with  just  enough 
energy  left  over  to 
give  you  one  of  her 
charming  smiles.  A 
divan  lady,  say  we. 
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as  we  can  prove  by 
these  retiring  young 
ladies  of  talkie  fame 


m  BED 


One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive stars  on  the 
talking  screen  keeps 
her  good  looks  by 
the  simple  expedient 
of  getting  a  good 
night's  sleep.  We 
refer  t  o  Dorothy 
Mackaill,  of  course, 
and  here  you  see  her 
all  booked  up  for 
pleasant  dreams. 


One  of  the  newest  big  stars 
is  Jeanette  MacDonald.  But 
stardom  means  mostly  hard 
work  and  no  play  in  these 
days  of  the  talkies,  and 
Jeanette  tells  us  that  by  the 
end  of  the  day  the  strain  and 
whirl  of  picture  making 
leaves  her  in  a  doze. 
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Armchair  Cabbies 


Here  is  a  simple  but  highly  efficient  ma- 
chine which  makes  the  talkies — with  all  their 
glamor — possible  right  in  your  own  home 


THIRTY  years  ago  it  was  the 
penny  circus  in  the  barn;  to- 
day- it  is  the  sound  film  in  the  parlor.  The  standards  by 
which  the  showmanship  of  the  younger  generation  was  judged 
have  not  budged  in  these  thirty  years,  but  the  means  by  which 
it  is  jperpetuated  have  changed  beyond  recognition.  No  more 
is  it  the  bearded  lady  posed  by  Cousin  Eleanor,  or  the  fire- 
eater  successfully  effected  by  Brother  Bob.  The  line  that  at- 
traCTs  friends  and  neighbors 
now  goes  something  like: 
"Come  into  my  house  .of 
talkies." 

The  young  showman's 
objection  to  this  change  in 
tradition  will  not  run  along 
the  line  of  sentiment,  for  he 
is  always  ready  to  adopt  a 
new  method  that  will  re- 
veal his  acumen.  It  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  be 
concerned  with  the  outlay 
of  money.  For  while  the 
false  beard  for  Cousin 
Eleanor  and  the  magical 
paraphernalia  of  Bob  did 
cost  little  enough,  equip- 
ment now  on  the  market  for 
exhibiting  sound-films  in 
the  home  is  well  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  most 
moderately-fixed  showmen 
in  the  amateur  field.  For 
those  already  in  possession 
of  a  projector,  the  cost  of 
the  additional  sound  equip- 
ment would  run  little  high- 
er than,  for  example,  a  new  set  of -tubes  for  the  family  radio. 

A  valuable  characteristic  of  this  new  equipment  is  that  it 
can  be  attached  with  equally  good  results  to  any  type  of  pro- 
jector. It  calls  for  no  changes  in  the  technique  to  which 
amateurs  have  for  years  been  accustomed  in  the  projection  of 
silent  pictures.  It  can  be  attached  to  the  radio  or  to  the 
phonograph.  This  piece  of  equipment,  moreover,  can  be 
operated  independently,  since  it  has  its  own  means  of  trans- 
mitting sound  and  dialogue.  Thus,  even  homes  that  have  been 
passed  over  by  the  phonograph  and  radio  fevers — few  as  such 
cases  must  be — can  take  full  advantage  of  this  new  innova- 
tion of  sound  films  without  any  radical  changes  in  array  of 
furniture. 

INCE  the  early  beginnings  of  motion  picture  projection  in 
the  home,  the  amateur  exhibitor  has  been  obliged  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  producer.  He  has  had  to  accept 
the  films  as  a  sort  of  by-product  that  the  maker  of  pictures 
handled  in  the  regular  course  of  his  larger  professional  busi- 
ness. The  film  that  had  been  produced  for  the  thirty-five 
millimeter  projector  necessarily  had  to  be  reduced  to  fit  six- 
teen millimeter  purposes.  It  had  to  be  cut  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  smaller  machine,  and  the  process  of  surgery 
left  its  marks  on  the  length  of  the  picture,  its  continuity,  its 
story  and  its  suspense.    The  film  shown  at  home  somehow 
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By  ELLA  BUCKLEY 


ITie  home-talkie  apparatus  is  compact  and  easy 
to  run.  The  projector  on  the  left  throws  the 
pictures  on  the  screen,  while  the  voices  are  car- 
ried from  the  record  on  the  right  which  is  run 
in  synchronization  with  the  projector. 


never  contained  the  "kick"  of  the 
feature   in   the  movie  emporium 
around  the  corner.    The  competition  was  very  one-sided. 

Now,  with  the  exhibiting  of  films  in  our  own  parlor  per- 
fected to  such  an  extent  that  even  sound-equipment  is  within 
the  means  of  most  amateurs,  the  producer  must  begin  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  thing  he  has  been  treating  as  a  by- 
product, or  find  himself  uncomfortably  out  of  step.    He  must 

actually  make  pictures  for 
home  consumption  —  not 
adaptations  or  abstractions, 
or  aittings,  or  condens- 
ations, but  new,  fresh,  in- 
teresting material  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  vast  army 
of  amateurs,  and  to  fill  the 
need  that  has  arisen  even 
through  so  small  an  open- 
ing as  sixteen  millimeters. 

With  this  falling  in  line 
by  producers,  the  home  ex- 
hibitor will  be  assured  of 
the  technique  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  films  for  the 
theatre.  Stories  and  writ- 
ers, scenarists  and  title- 
writers,  directors  and  cam- 
eramen are  coming  into  the 
field  that  until  recently  has 
been  the  scrap-heap  of  the 
motion  picture  industry. 
Real  efforts  have  actually 
been  started  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  tech- 
nique of  production.  This 
technique  is  aimed  specific- 
ally for  the  home  and,  as  such,  will  evolve  a  distinct  form  of 
entertainment. 

Work  in  this  new  direction  is  indeed  well  under  way,  and 
if  beginnings  may  be  taken  as  any  sort  of  criterion  by  which 
to  judge,  family  events  will  soon  cease  to  monopolize  the  at- 
tention of  the  home  exhibitor.  A  film  made  by  Eddie  Dow- 
ling,  nationally  known  stage  and  screen  star,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  home  audience,  is  a  start  more  than  auspicious. 

WHILE'  the  field  has  hardly  been  scratched,  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  in  the  offing  among  dramatic,  vaud- 
eville, screen,  radio  and  concert  stars,  is  unlimited.  The 
Guignol  Studio  Marionettes  have  already  finished  a  film  giv- 
ing a  complete  puppet  performance,  not  merely  in  pantomine, 
but  in  sound.  Punch  and  Judy  are  not  only  seen — they  are 
actually  heard !  Among  the  others  already  produced  are  home 
talkie  performances  by  Phil  Baker,  Erno  Rapee,  Hanlon  and 
Murray,  a  "sister  act,"  and  Fred  Ketch  and  Jerry,  ventrilo- 
quists, two  of  vaudeville's  most  popular  entertainment  units. 
The  Home-Talkie  Syncopators  has  been  organized. 

In  view  of  the  reasonably-priced  sound  equipment  and  the 
films  specially  produced  for  home  consumption,  the  future 
seems  exceedingly  bright.  It  requires  no  very  fertile  imagin- 
ation to  hear  a  very  sleepy  child  say  to  a  relieved  father,  "Dad- 
dy, can  I  hear  a  bedtime  picture.'" 
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Charles  Bickford  views  his  picture  career  as  a  means 
to  an  end  —  big-time  whaling  —  and  meanwhile, 
the  world  that  is  Hollywood  can  like  him  or  else 


By  BOB  MOAK 


A SCOWL  swept  the  face 
of  Charles  Bickford  as 
he  lolled  in  a  wicker 
chair  on  the  broad  veranda  of 
his  new  home  overlooking  the 
Pacific,  a  few  miles  from 
Hollywood.  He  was  trying  to 
reach  a  decision. 

I  had  just  told  Charlie  three 
things  that  he  couldn't  quite 
understand.  They  were: 

That  the  nation's  flappers 
had  crowned  him  "King  of 
IT." 

That  _  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  film  stars  were  hailing 
him  as  their  "suppressed 
desire." 

That  the  most  popular  of 
the  silversheet's  male  lumin- 
aries were  referring  to  him  as 
a  hero. 

For  years  I  have  been  inter- 
viewing movie  notables.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  technique. 
But  Charlie's  threatening 
frown,  the  shifting  of  his  eyes 
from  his  clenched  fist  to  the 
rather  square  toes  of  his  man- 
sized  shoes  convinced  me  that 
I  had  just  met  my  most  em- 
barrassing moment.  This 
Bickford  person  is  not  a  celluloid  gentleman. 
Rather,  he  is  something  new — a  cinema  bolshevik. 

THE  man  who  carried  off  the  acting  honors  in  De  Mille's 
Dynamite  and  in  Hell's  Heroes,  and  who  actually 
shares  the  glory  of  South  Sea  Rose  with  famed  Lenore  Ulric, 
IS  an  anomaly  to  Hollywood.  He's  probably  the  only  person 
in  this  town  ever  proclaimed  as  a  hero  who  actually  refuses 
to  be  worshipped  as  such. 

Charlie  Bickford,  the  erstwhile  coal-passer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  the  lieutenant  of  engineers  during  the  nasty  row 
between  nations,  the  stock  company  actor  who  built  bridges 
in  between  footlight  jobs,  is  slated  for  stardom  in  the  talkies. 

But  it  means  only  one  thing  in  his  life,  and  that  is  not 
admiring  throngs  follow  wherever  he  might  go;  it  is  not 
riches  with  which  he  may  buy  a  million-dollar  estate  in 
Beverly  Hills — far  from  it. 

Success  in  Hollywood  means  to  Charlie  just  one  thing — 
the  financing  of  his  own  whaling  expedition  into  the  Ant- 
arctic regions,  a  little  jaunt  that  will  consume  two  or  three 


Charles  Bickford : 
coal-passer,  engin- 
eer, bridge  build- 
er, stock  actor, 
talkie  star,  and, 
now,  full-fledged 
playwright.  Sounds 
"different"  —  and 
he  undoubtedly  is. 


Greta  Garbo  and 
Charles  Bickford 
in  a  scene  from 
the  gripping  talk- 
ie, Anna  Christie, 
in  which  he  por- 
trays a  tough  Irish 
sailor  with  the 
stark  realism  on 
which  he  insists, 
regardless  of 
whether  the  char- 
acter loses  aud- 
ience sympathy. 


years  and  provide  him  with  a  real  energy  outlet. 

And  knowing  him,  it's  just  what  one  might 
expect  of  this  Bickford  who  has  set  a  new 
and  thrilling  style  in,  movie  love-making. 

IET  me  give  you  a  word  picture  of  this  recent  sensation  of 
the  cinema,  this  fellow  who,  through  his  excellent  por- 
trayals of  virile  characters,  has  been  handed  a  long-term 
feature  contract  by  M-G-M-— with,  no  doubt,  stardom  to  come 
later  on — and  for  whom  he  is  now  at  work  on  The  Sea  Bat. 
He's  six  feet,  one  inch  tall. 

He  tips  the  scales  at  a  little  better  than  185  pounds. 

He's  thirty-seven  years  old. 

He's  married  and  has  two  children. 

He's  red-headed  and  red  faced. 

And,  above  all,  he's  red-blooded. 


I 


T'S  too  bad  Jack  London  isn't  alive.     Charlie  and  Jack 
would  be  great  pals,  for  this  new  film  favorite  fits  in 
[^Continued  on  page  96'] 
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Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


[^Continued  from  page  3i} 
its  Sunnyside  station  in  Mon- 
tana to  Gary.  The  reason? 
Because  Gary  Cooper's  ranch 
— soon  to  be  a  glorified  pay- 
ing guest  ranch — is  there. 

Maybe  Mr.  Lasky,  Gary's 
boss,  isn't  pleased. 

STROLLING  through  the 
lohbj  of  the  Roosstell 
hotel  in  Hollywood,  Sol 
W'ertzel.  general  managsr  of 
the  Fox  stud.'os.  spied  the 
photograph  of  a  beautiful 
blond  uoman  in  a  photo- 
grapher's display. 

Returning  to  his  office,  he 
summoned  the  casting  direc- 
tor. 

"Send  out  one  of  your 
scouts  and  get  her  name  and 
address."  said  Wertzel.  "I 
tvant  he*  under  contract." 

While  he  aivaited  a  report 
from  the  casting  office.  Wert-^ 
tel   enthusiastically   told  his 

William  Haines  and  Buster 
Keaton  have  been  lifted  clear 
off  their  feet  by  the  force  of 
Edward  Sedgv.ick's  personality 


ace  director,  Trank  Borzage, 
of  his  find. 

The  beautiful  blonde  turn- 
ed out  to  be  none  other  than 
Mrs.  Borzage,  who  believes 
that  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  picture  business  is 
sufficient.  Tough  on  the 
movies,  hut  that's  Hollywood 

ON'T  you  know 
me?  I'm  John 
Barrymore.  "  'VX'hich 
may  sound  silly,  but 
wait  till  J.  B.  comes 
out  of  hiding  a  couple 
of  months  hence,  with 
a  fullgrown  beard.  He 
needs  it  in  his  next  pic- 
ture so  he  and  Mrs. 
Barrymore  have  gone 
into  "winter  quarters" 
aboard  their  new  yacht 
"Infanta"  at  Long 
Beach  and  are  patienth 
counting  the  days,  and 
mayhap  the  hairs. 

His  countless  admir- 
ers should  get  set  to 
greet  bearded  John. 
[Continued  on  page  92'\ 


\oah  Beerv  at  extreme  left,  is  about  to  start  the  exciting  turtle  rare  with  the 
oracT  of  Ws  pistol  a^  the  Nolh  Beery  Paradise  Trou.  Club.  t  seems  tha,  horse- 
^adng   drS!ra'^^fng  and  other  r«ce.  hnve  turned  turtle  .o  prnv.d.  .ome  no..  «,„ff. 
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He  Made  'Em  What  They  Are  Today 


limit.'  When  we  come  up  against  this 
problem,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do — • 
build  another  bridge.  Our  crew  gets  busy, 
and  with  stones,  rock.s,  trees  and  planks, 
we  erect  our  own  temporary  crossings. 

ONCE  we  took  a  sound  truck  across  a 
six-ton  limit  Jjridge.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful risk  because  those  trucks  are  worth 
about  |~0,Ono.  -  Besides,  there  is  a  stiff 
hne  and  imprisonment  for  those  who  over- 
tax a  bridge's  capacity.  But  we  got  across 
.safely.  We  wouldn't  have  done  it  except 
tor  the  fact  that  night  was  coming  on  and 
we  didn't  want  to  leave  our  equipm.ent 
where  if  was  at  the  rooment.  When  we 
build  our  own  bridges,  everybody  helps; 
working  crew,  staff,  actors  and  directors.  We 
put  on  old  clothes  and  get  busy.  Even  the 
wninen  help.  Sally  Eilers  played  opposite 
me  not  long  ago  and  while  the  men  were 
building  a  bridge,  she  and  'wo  other  women 
cioked  our  dinner. 

■  The  average  crew  we  take  on  location 
numbers  about  seventy,  mcluding  actors 
and  everybody.  Before  talking  pictures 
CP.rne  the  average  was  about  forty  five.  When 
1  rook  a  company  to  Calgary,  Canada,  to 
film  The  Ca/,^aiy  Stampede,  we  were  .sixty- 
seven  strong  and  a  carload  of  horses.  We 
take  our  own  horses,  O'en  when  we  go  to 
places  where  rhey  raise  rhnuc.mds  nf  them, 
because  ours  are  ciniei  i  fr.imf  I  That's 
'mporranr. 

I TOOK  fifty-six  people,  and  a  carload 
of  horses  to  Chicago  to  film  Chicago 
Rodeo  last  year.  We  needed  three  private 
cars  for  our  company,  not  including  the 
horse  car.  'We  pvir  up  in  hotels  in  the 
^X'indv  City  and  stayed  there  for  abnut 
''v.ee  weeks. 

lpcfin\eniences-'  Boy,  the  last  location 
"I'p  we  took  was  to  a  spot  eighty-five  miles 
from  a  railroad.  We  were  seven  weeks  in 
the  wilderness  and  saw  nobody  except  mem- 
bers of  our  own  company  all  the  time  we 
were  there. 

Right  now  let  me  answer  a  question  that 
has  been  asked  me  about  a  million  times. 
People  inquire:  'Do  you  have  sex  problems 
when  you  go  off  on  these  long  locations 
with  only  three  or  four  lovely  women  in 
the  company  and  so  many  men.''  We  do 
not.  Cowboys  are  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
the  world.  I  have  never  had  any  such 
trouble.  I'd  fire  the  first  fellow  who  got 
fresh  but  it  has  never  been  necessary.  'V^ou 
^ce.  cowboys  are  used  to  being  out  in  the 
open  and  facing  hardships.  They  appreciate 
the  difficulties  the  womenfolk  are  up  against. 
S()  they  make  things  as  nice  as  possible  f<~>v 
feminine  members  of  the  Company, 

WE  HA"VE  diversified  ways  of  amus- 
ing ourselves  when  we  are  on 
location.  We  take  our  own  projection  ma- 
chines and  a  stock  of  motion  pictures  to 
run.  We  play  games.  Bridge  is  a  favorite 
pastime;  so  is  poker.  Checkers,  chess, 
hnrse-shoes  and  such  sports  are  fun.  You 
-!on  r  know  how  much  fun  a  good  close 
■yj<v,c  of  horse. shoes  can  be  until   vou  get 


[Contrnued  from  page  63] 

miles  away  from  civilisation  and  can't  go 
to  dances  or  theatres  or  things  of  that  sort. 
Occasionally  we  grow  very  young  and  play 
games  like  tag,  hide-and-go-seek,  drop-the- 
handkerchief  and  others.  No  fooling,  we 
have  fun.  And  no  matter  how  silly  it 
sounds  we  take  it  seriously  on  location. 

Of  course,  radios  provide  endless  amuse- 
ment. Football  games  thousands  of  miles 
from  location  have  stopped  production  many 
an  afternoon.  There  is  always  a  portable 
phor!ograph  or  two  in  the  company  and 
sometimes  we  manage  to  lay  a  small,  plank 
floor  for  dancing.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand these  amusements  are  only  necessary 
when  we  arc  miles  from  any  town.  If  we 
settle  down  near  a  town,  we  drive  in  every 
p  ght  and  find  regular  entertainment. 

We  meet  up  with  all  sorts  of  hardships 


Hoot  with  one  of  the  "blimp"  ca- 
meras which  he  and  his  art  director, 
David  S.  Garber  devised.  The  sound 
of  the  camera's  mechanism  is  com- 
pletely   inaudible    six    feet  away. 

but  it  isn't  often  that  anybody  kicks.  And 
a  funny  thing,  the  women  never  protest.  I 
know  it  is  much  harder  for  them  than  for  the 
men  but  they  never  let  out  a  howl;  they  go 
through   hardship  without  a  murmur. 

III.  never  forget  the  hottest  location  trip 
I  was  ever  on.  We  went  to  a  place 
called  Montazuma  Cattle  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  thermometer  registered  one 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
there  wasn't  much  shade.  We  lived  in  a 
little  two-story  hotel  and  the  heat  beat  down 
so  fearfully  during  the  day  that  the  building 
was  almost  unbearable  at  night.  We  finally 
hit  on  an  idea  for  our  own  air-cooling  ma- 
chine. We  ran  a  hose  pipe  from  the  water 
tank  to  a  shower  spray  which  we  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  wall  and  set  a  wind  ma- 
chine outside.  When  the  machine  was  in 
motion  it.  forced  a  breeze  into  the  hallway 


through  the  spraying  water.  The  place  was 
really  comfortable  after  that." 

/When  I  visited  Hoot's  offices  at  Universal 
City,  I  was  astonished  to  find  autographed 
pictures  of  nearly  fifty  girls  adorning  the 
walls.  Most  of  them,  I  later  learned,  had 
worked  in  his  pictures.  I  delved  deeper 
into  the  subject  and  found  that  a  score  of 
our  best  known  film  stars  won  their  first 
spurs  in  Westerns  with  Hoot.  Among  these 
aie  Billie  Dove,  Marian  Nixon,  Laura  La- 
Flante,  Mary  Philbin,  Fay,  Wray,  Mafceline 
Day,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  Esther  Ralston.  Sal- 
ly Eilers,  Gertrude  Olmstead.  'Virginia 
Brown  Faire,  Ruth  Edna,  Ruth  Elder  and 
others.  Mack  .Sennett  or  Cecil  B.  De  Mille, 
in  all  their  glory,  cannot  point  out  a  great- 
er numbet  of  discoveries  than  Hoot. 

GIRLS  are  not  his  only  discoveries.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus  known 
as  a  "camera  blimp."  It  is  a  sound-proof 
casing  made  with  hard  rubber  exterior,  a 
filling  of  sponge  rubber  and  cork,  and  lined 
with  velvet.  It  fits  closely  over  the  camera 
and  eliminates  outside  sound  so  that  talking 
pictures  can  be  made  without  using  a  camera 
booth.  "Camera  blimps"  are  now  in  com- 
mon use  throughout  all  the  studios  and  are 
known  simply  as  "blimps." 

Hoot  told  me  about  many  minor  troubles 
that  confront  talking  picture  companies  on 
location.  A  most  amusing  one  is  the  oc- 
casional interruption  of  a  train  whistle.  Orl 
the  plains,  he  explained  to  hie,  sound  car- 
ries long  distances.  A  train  whistle  may  be 
heard  for  fifty  or  more  miles.  It  is  most 
<listu thing  to  be  filming  an  early  Western 
picture,  supposedly  laid  in  the  days  before 
railroads  invaded  the  West,  and  have  the  far- 
off  note  of  a  locomotive  whistle  come  float- 
ing in  to  be  picked  up  by  the  microphone, 
A  study  of  wind  conditions  is  important. 
Shifting  winds  bring  voices  directly  into  the 
microphone  at  one  moment  and  then  sud- 
denly waft  them  away.  Weird  effects  are 
thus  secured  when  they  are  not  wanted.  The 
sound  expert  must  understand  these  con- 
ditions and  regulate  the  receiving  power  of 
his  mechanism  accordingly.  If  the  wind 
blows  toward  the  microphone,  the  expert 
reduces  the  pickup  of  the  sound  equipment. 
If  the  wind  is  blowing  away  from  the 
mikes,  he  increases  this  power.  A  heavy 
wind  sounds  like  ocean  waves  beating  against 
the  shore.  Horses  hoof-beats,  if  the  ground 
is  hard  or  rocky,  sound  like  cannons  rever- 
berating unless  the  power  s  kept  low.  Al- 
most every  noise  changes  from  its  natural 
sound  wh^n  picked  up  by  the  mike.  And 
goodness  knows  what  it  will  sound  like  on 
the  playback '  The  energy,  time  and  money 
it  takes  to  make  the  noises  sound  natural  is 
staggering. 

TO  GO  on  with  these  instances  would 
take  hours  and  pages.  I've  told  enough 
to  prove  my  point;  namely,  that  Gibson  has 
confronted  a  gigantic  problem  in  teaching 
the  Wild  West  to  talk. 

If  you  don't  think  th.ir  his  effo-:^  have 
been   rewarded,   ask    I'lv   srril!  n  the 

country. 
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After  the   show   opened   the  press 
notices    were    poems    in    praise  of 
Winnie  Harper. 


She  Couldn't  Say  No 


{^Continued  from  page  38] 

piano  for  her,  and  he  joined  her  in  the 
dressing  room  after  it  was  over. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "you're  not  going  to 
turn  on  the  weeps,  are  you?" 

"For  what?    You  heard  any  bad  news?" 

"No — 0  ...  I  just  thought  you  looked 
sort  of  gaga  when  you  saw  Jerry  .  .  ." 

'Sitting  with  a  iot  of  society  dames? 
Don't  be  silly.  Expect  him  to  go  into  a 
monastery  because  he's  in  love  with  me?  If 
I  asked  him,  he'd  throw  bricks  at  the  whole 
lot  of  them !  He's  my  heavy  sweetie,  and  he 
looks  out  for  his  baby.  "Why,  only  a  little 
while  ago,  he  raised  the  roof  with  Larry 
to  get  more  dough  for  me  .  .  .  don't  you 
worry  about  Jerry  an'  me,  we're  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world." 

YOU  love  him  a  lot,  don't  you?" 
"There  must  be  a  better  word  than 
love  to  use  for  what  goes  on  inside  of  me 
when  I  think  of  that  boy  .  .  ." 

"It's  time  to  change.  Miss  "Winnie,"  the 
maid  said. 

"All  right,  Cora.  Beat  it,  Tommy,  and 
don't  worry  about  those  girls.  He's  my 
daddy." 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Winnie.  A  guy 
couldn't  two-time  a  girl  that  loves  like  you." 

BACK  at  the  Dizzy  Club,  Big  John  and 
Steve  Bradley  were  having  a  business 
conference.  It  concerned  Jerry.  Steve  said: 
"Listen,  this  job  is  a  push  over.  The  guy 
is  an  invite  for  some  mug  to  take  him." 

"That's  just  it,"  Big  John  said.  "It's 
too  easy.  If  only  some  other  fellow  would 
take  it  over,  I'd  rest  easy.  I've  got  some- 
body in  mind  .  .  ." 

"Jerry?    Well,  what's  going  to  stop  us?" 
"Nothing   but   a   yellow   streak   that  he 
calls  religion." 

"I've  seen  guys  like  that  before." 
"The  only  trouble  is,  he's  got  a  soft  job 
now.     Managing    Winnie    Harper.  Safe, 
respectable  and  easy — that's  Jerry." 

"He's  been  traveling  on  high  lately.  So- 
ciety dames,  lillies  and  orchids  .  .  .  cham- 
pagne ...  a  guy  can't  afford  that  pace  with 


a  ten  per  cent,  cut  in  a  blue  singer's  salary. 
There's  no  harm  trying  anyway.  Tell  him 
how  soft  it  is.  He's  got  a  weakness  for 
cutaway  coats  and  high  pressure  janes.  He 
was  born  with  ankles  that  naturally  ache  for 
spats.  Give  it  a  whirl  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Maybe  he'll  just  be  set  for  a  load  of 
easy  dough,  you  can't  tell." 

Big  John  nodded.      Til  try  it." 

IRIS  had  taken  Jerry  up.  She  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  invite  him  to  her  home. 
Something  about  him  thrilled  her.  His 
grammar  was  bad,  and  his  conversation  was 
Broadway,  but  something  about  him  .  .  - 

On  the  night  tliat  Jerry  and  Winnie  had 
big  plans  for  stepping  out,  Jerry  was  at 
Iris'  house  for  dinner.  He  was  uncomfort- 
able. They  talked  about  things  he  didn't 
understand.  The  Riviera  in  August  .  .  . 
looking  down  from  the  Lantern  into  the 
Mediterranean  .  .  .  Escargots  at  the  Nigressco 
in  Nice  .  .  .  first  debentures  forming  part 
of  a  sinking  fund,  but  not  taking  care  of 
the  amortization  of  the  special  Coupon 
Fours  .  .  . 

He  wandered  from  this  conversation  into 
a  bridge  discussion.     ".  .  .  and  when  she 
didn't  take  me  out  of  hearts,  I  knew  .  .  ." 
"It  was  an  informative  bid,  you  see  .  .  ." 

HE  WANDERED  away  from  that,  too. 
Iris,  across  the  room,  saw  the  bewild- 
ered expression  on  his  face,  joined  him  and 
drew  him  into  the  library.  "I  hope  you're 
having  a  good  time,"  she  said. 

'It's  all  so  strange,"  said  Jerry.  "They 
talk  about  things  I  don't  understand  .  .  . 
but  Iris  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  understand  them. 
I'm  going  to  make  money  and  learn  them 
.  .  .  money  gets  you  eveiything.  Travel  and 
manners,  clothes  .  .  .  girls  like  .  .  .  you." 
"Please,  Jerry  .  .  ." 

"Nobody  can  take  my  love  for  you  away 
from  me,"  Jerry  said.  "I  got  that,  and  I'm 
going  to  get  the  other  things  that  go  with 
it.  I'm  leaving  now,  but  I'll  be  back.  I'll 
be  back  with  dough,  and  I'm  going  to  mar- 
ry you.  I  ain't  never  been  licked  yet.  What 
those  birds  have  got,  I  can  get!"  He  turn- 
ed toward  the  door,  but  hesitated  on  the 
threshold.  "And  furthermore,"  he  said, 
"before  I  go,  I'm  going  to  kiss  you!" 

"No,  Jerry  .  .  ." 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  kiss  you!"  With- 
out a  word,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  hungrily.  When  he  released  her 
and  left  without  looking  back.  Iris  knew 
that  she  loved  him.  A  man  without  polish, 
without  education  .  .  .  but  a  real  man. 

AND  meanwhile,  Winnie  was  waiting  for 
Xa.  him.  She  was  used  to  waiting  for 
Jerry.  The  doorbell  rang  and  he  entered, 
all  apologies.  He  was  ill  at  ease  and  wand- 
ered around  the  apartment  smoking  moodily. 

"What's  on  your  mind,  Jerry?"  Winnie 
asked.  "Tell  Mama.  I  take  to  bad  news 
like  a  grass  widow  takes  to  alimony." 

"It's  nothing.    A  little  headache  .  .  ." 

"Wouldn't  you  know  it?  Daddy  would 
have  a  headache  when  Winnie  wanted  to 
play.  I  must  have  been  born  in  a  thunder- 
storm !    I'll  get  you  something  for  it,  dear." 

"Wait  a  minute  .  .  ." 

"Wait  a  minute?  Go  away,  boy.  You're 
no  minute  man.    Hours  I  wait  for  you  .  .  ." 

"Stop  gagging,  dear.    Please.    Please  .  .  ." 

"Who's  gagging?  And  what's  the  excite- 
ment?   I  want  to  do  you  good." 


THAT'S  it  .  .  .  good.    Do  me  good,  the 
lowest  mug  in  the  world.    Why,  I'm 
low  I  have  to  reach  up  to  touch  bottom." 
"Listen,  boy,  no  headache  is  doing  this  to 
you.    Tell  Winnie." 

■'I  ...  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I'm  in 
love.    Crazy  .  .  .  nuts." 

"So  you're  in  love.  What  am  I  supposed 
to  do,  go  into  my  dance?  Oh,  don't  worry. 
I'm  not  misunderstanding.  I  know  it's  not 
me.  Who  is  it,  that  Iris  dame?" 
Jerry  nodded  miserably. 
"Well,"  Winnie  choked,  "what's  the  good 
of  crying  over  spilt  applesauce?  It's  life, 
ain't  it?  We're  all  on  a  big  Merry-go- 
round.  The  music  is  playing  and  some  'of 
us  ride  on  the  horses  that  jump  up  and 
down.  Some  ride  high  and  catch  the  gold 
ring  and  ride  on,  sitting  pretry.  Then  there's 
the  others  that  miss  the  ring  and  fall  off 
the  horse.  I  guess  I'm  riding  a  jackass,  and 
all  I  get  is  a  brass  ring." 

"You're  taking  it  big,  honey.  You're  a 
peach." 

IM  TELLING  you,  it's  life.  I'm  a  sap, 
in  love  with  a  mug.  I  love  you  .  .  . 
you  love  her.  I'd  die  for  you  and  you'd 
kill  for  her.  I  understand.  It's  okay  .  .  . 
it's  jake  with  me,  honey.  Oh,  I'm  not 
crying  because  .  .  .  b.ecause  it's  that  way. 
I'm  crying  because  I  think  you're  njaking  a 
mistake.  You're  like  a  kid.  You  want  the 
candies  with  the  colors  and  they're  going  to 
hurt  your  tummy  when  you  eat  them.  She's 
out  of  your  class.  What  can  you  do  for  a 
girl  like  her?  Nothing.  Jerry,  promise  me 
one  thing.  You  won't  do  anything  .  .  . 
you  know  .  .  .  anything  that'll  get  you  into 
trouble.  Promise  me,  Jerry." 
"I  can't,  honey." 

"But  you  did  promise,  Jerry  .  .  .  once." 

"It's  no  use.  I  can't.  I'm  already  in. 
Big  John  put  me  into  a  soft  spot  where  there 
was  plenty  of  jack.  I'd  been  seeing  her 
every  day  for  a  month.  I  had  to  have 
money  to  travel  with  that  crowd  .  .  ." 

"Jerry,  that's  what  I'm  afraid  of.  It  ain't 
that  you  love  her  .  .,.  it's  that  she  may  not 
love  you,  and  you'll  get  into  trouble  trying 
to  draw  a  gold  circle  around  her  heart. 
That  would  kill  me,  Jerry." 

"Would  it,  dear?" 

INNIE  laughed  shakily.  "Would  it!" 
she  cried.  "I  make  mud  pies  out 
of  my  heart  and  he  asks  me  riddles  I  Jerry, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  she  won't  hurt  you 
.  .  .  I  want  to  know  whether  she'd  go 
through  or  not." 
"I  don't  know  .  .  ." 

"That's  it.  But  you  know  I  would,  don't 
you?    Through  over  and  under.  Don't  you?" 

"Sure.  You're  aces,  Winnie." 

"Aces  back  and  back,  but  I  always  get 
topped  by  three  deuces." 

'"Aw,  don't  take  it  that  way,  Winnie." 

"How  do  you  want  me  to  take  it  .  .  . 
laying  down  and  letting  her  doing  a  wed- 
ding march  over  me?  Listen,  Jerry  .  .  . 
you're  a  push  over  for  a  dame  like  that.  Do 
you  know  why?  Because  you've  always  been 
a  guy  who  wants  to  climb  out  of  hi',  class! 
I  ain't  blaming  you  for  being  ambitious,  but 
I  can't  stand  seeing  you  as  a  pet!  Oh  yes, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  A  poodle  dog.  She's 
bored  with  her  crowd.  She  wants  some- 
thing new.  You're  it.  Time  will  beat  you, 
though,  Jerry.    She'll  begin  noticing  things 
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You  don't  speak  their  language,  or  know 
their  games.  It'll  dawn  on  her  that  her 
Russian  wolf  hound  is  just  an  ordinary 
Polack  mut,  not  fit  for  the  high  class  dog 
show  .  .  .  and  she'll  take  what  was  once 
big  shot  Caaey  and  throw  him  into  the  ash- 
can  .  .  .  along  with  the  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  of  painful  loving  I've  given  you. 
That's  why  I'm  squawking.  I  can't  see  a 
Park  Avenue  dame  kick  that  around.  And 
now,  you  Broadway  punk  on  Park  Avenue, 
you  can  stand  up  and  go  .  .  ."  she  paused 
and  put  her  face  in  her  hands.  "Well,  why 
don't  you?    Why  don't  you.-'" 

JERRY'S  arms  were  around  her.  "Winnie," 
said,  "you  are  an  ace.  This  time  it's 
aces  back  to  back  with  no  deuces  in  the  deck, 
an'  both  of  us  against  the  world.  I've  been 
goofy.  What  can  a  girl  like  that  want  with 
me.'  I've  been  a  sap  ...  a  pri2e  sap  .  .  . 
but  I'm  okay  now.  We'll  step  tonight,  baby. 
The  first  stop's  the  Dizzy  Club." 

Winnie  was  almost  hysterical  with  relief. 
And  that  night,  leaving  the  Dizzy  Club, 
Jerry  was  arrested. 

While  Winnie  was  wangling  things  with 
a  shyster  lawyer  named  Hansen,  Iris  .was 
visiting  Jerry  in  jail.  Iris  had  come  because 
she  loved  him,  and  in  spite  of  Park  Avenue. 
Jerr>'  was  made  to  realize  that  even  a  Park 
Avenue  dame  could  stick  and  go  through. 
He  promised  that  he  would  come  to  her. 

MEANWHILE,  Winnie  was  promising 
her  shirt.    "I  want  Jerry  out  of  that 
filthy  hole,"  she  said  to  Hansen.    "I've  got 
five  thousand  dollars  that  say  so!" 
'It'll  cost  ten  thousand." 
"Ten  grand?" 

'There's  a  lot  of  work  involved." 

"All  right,  you'll  get  it.  Get  to  work  and 
get  him  out.  I've  got  to  have  Jerry,  under- 
stand?   I'll  raise  the  dough  somehow." 

"It  won't  be  long  now,  Winnie." 

'HE  met  Joe  Lyons,  the  booking  agent,  at 
the  elevator.  He  came  over  to  her.  "My 
God,"  he  said,  "I'm  combing  the  city  for 
you  and  you're  hiding  in  my  building.  I'm 
sorry  about  Jerry,  Winnie.  Know  what  I 
did  when  I  heard?  I  landed  you  forty  weeks 
booking  at  fifteen  hundred  a  week.  Only 
big  cities  and  no  big  jumps.  Come  in  my 
office  an'  sign  the  contract." 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  right  now  but 
Jerry,  Joe.  He's  in  there  and  1  have  to  get 
him  out." 

"Sure,  but  it  takes  money.  Forty  times 
fifteen  hundred  is  money  even  for  Rockefel- 
ler. Anyway,  where  should  a  fellow  like 
Jerry  be,  in  a  church?    He's  only  a  .  .  ." 

"That'll  be  enough  out  of  you,  Joe.  An- 
other crack  and  I'll  give  you  forty  weeks  in  a 
hospital." 

"All  right,  all  right,  I  apologize.  Joe 
Lyons  is  always  a  friend.  The  work'll  be 
waiting  for  you  when  you  want  it." 

"Thanks,  I'll  be  needing  it." 

JERRY   was   released    the   next   day,  and 
when  he  came  out,  Iris  was  waiting  for 
him  in  her  car. 

"Iris,"  he  said,  "you  shouldn't  have  come. 
How  did  you  know?" 

"You  met  the  young  district  attorney  at 
my  tea,  didn't  you?" 

"Gee,"  Jerry  said.  "You — did  this?" 
"I  .  .  .  I'm  very  fond  of  you,  Jerry." 


"Iris,  I  can't  stay  with  you.  I  got  some- 
thing to  do.  What  kind  of  a  guy  am  I, 
anyway?  Look  at  me,  sitting  here  with  you 
when  Winnie  doesn't  even  know  .  .  ,  after 
the  things  she's  done  .  .  .  the  way  she  stuck 
it  out  .  .  .  you  understand,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course,  Jerry."  She  stopped  the  car 
and  he  got  out.  He  took  her  hand.  She 
watched  him  disappear  in  a  maze  of  traffic. 

WINNIE  found  him  at  her  apartment 
when  she  came  back  from  the  jail. 
The  desk  sergeant  had  told  her  about  his 
release.  Together,  they  waited  for  the  call 
from  Hansen's  office  that  told  them  the  case 
had  been  dismissed.  Drunk  with  relief,  they 
did  a  war  dance  around  the  apartment  and 
sank  on  the  divan.  "Well,"  Winnie  said, 
"everything  is  peaches  .  .  .  and  now,  honey, 
we  have  to  think  of  ham  and  eggs  and  ap- 
plause. We've  got  forty  weeks  at  fifteen 
hundred  smackers  a  week,  two  shows  a  day 
and  no  split  weeks!" 

"Forty  weeks,"  Jerry  said  slowly.  "That's 
a  long  time  .  .  ." 

"You  bet  it  is,  baby!  And  you're  going 
to  stick  closer  to  me  than  my  pajamas! 
From  now  on,  the  mob  is  poison.  We're  go- 
ing to  give  Big  John  enough  air  to  run  a 
Zeppelin.  Come  on,  darling,  we  have  to  pack. 
"Yes,"  Jerry  said,  thoughtfully. 
"Jerry  .  .  .  you  don't  want  to  go,  Jerry! 
Answer  me.    Do  you?    Answer  me!" 

"Sure  ...  I  want  to  go,"  Jerry  said,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"No  you  don't.  It's  leaving  that  girl  .  .  . 
Iris.  You  don't  want  to  leave  her.  That's 
right,  ain't  it?    Be  on  the  level  with  me." 

^H,  GOD,  Winnie,  any  other  guy 
would  kiss  the  ground  you  walk  on! 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me. 
I'd  cut  off  my  right  arm.  I  sit  up  nights 
thinking  about  it.  The  more  I  think,  the 
harder  it  is  ...  " 

"It's  not  hard,  Jerry.  It's  as  simple  as 
love.  You  love  her  and  that's  all.  I  could 
reach  up  and  bring  you  the  stars  and  moon. 
I  could  lay  down  and  let  you  walk  over  me. 
I  could  even  die  for  you,  but  that  wouldn't 
make  you  love  me  .  .  .  don't  talk,  Jerry. 
Don't  question,  here's  your  hat  .  .  .  what's 
your  hurry?"  She  thrust  his  hat  at  him  and 
shoved  him  out  the  door,  deaf  to  his  plead- 
ing.  When  he  was  gone,  she  flopped  down 


and  cried  as  she'd  never  cried  before. 

THE  night  she  opened  at  the  Palace,  she 
went  to  pieces.  They  almost  had  to 
drag  her  off  the  stage.  They  rang  down  the 
curtain,  and  Winne  Harper  disappeared.  No- 
body knew  where  she'd  gone.  She  simply 
went  to  her  dressing  room,  got  her  things 
and  walked  out  into  oblivion.  Tommy  Blake 
was  almost  crazy.  He  searched  the  city  for 
days,  tirelessly. 

Finally  he  ran  across  her  picture  in  the 
lobby  of  a  burlesque  theater.  He  waited 
for  her  to  come  out  after  the  show.  Over 
coffee  and  hot  hamburgers,  he  persuaded 
her  to  come  back  to  Broadway  via  a  big 
revue.  The  backer  had  promised  to  keep 
it  running  all  winter,  win  or  lose,  succeed 
or  fail.    Tommy  had  written  the  music. 

SHE  went  back,  and  the  press  notices, 
the  day  after  the  opening,  were  poems 
in  praise  of  Winnie  Harper,  the  girl  who 
could  carry  a  show  on  her  own  broad  shoul- 
ders and  put  it  over. 

The  second  night,  before  she  left  for  the 
theater.  Tommy  joined  her  at  her  apartment. 
Winnie  said:    "It's  funny,  isn't  it.  Tommy?" 
"What's  funny?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  your  sticking  on 
like  that,  no  matter  what  comes." 

"I've  been  hoping  to  shoot  a  seven,  Win- 
nie. A  guy's  luck  can't  run  against  him  for- 
ever.    I've  been  hoping  you'd  marry  me." 

"You're  a  sucker  over  second  hand  goods, 
aren't  you?  Marrying  me  would  be  like 
living  with  a  worn  out  song  .  .  ." 

WOULDN'T  I  be  proud  to  sing  out 
that  I'm  Winnie  Harper's  husband? 
Try  me!"  He  took  her  hand  gently.  "Sure," 
he  said,  "I'd  be  a  sucker  for  marrying  the 
best  woman  I  ever  knew  .  .  .  calling  Winnie 
Harper  my  wife.  Oh  boy,  what  a  sucker!" 
"Tommy  ...  I  ...  " 

"Listen,  get  some  things  on  and  we'll 
dash  right  down  to  the  City  Hall.  .  .  " 

"We  can't  now.    The  show  ..." 

"Tomorrow,  then.  Show  or  no  show  .  .  . 
it's  Tommy's  theme  song  day!" 

THE  door  bell  rang.    It  was  a  policeman. 
He  had  a  message  for  Winnie  Harper 
from  St.  Vincent's  hospital.    A  fellow  named 
{Continued  on  page  92] 


The  director  enjoyed  rehearsals  most  when  the  cabaret  looked  barren  and 
when   he  was  tripping  over  scrubwomen  with   pails   full  of   soap  suds. 
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Mary  Nolan  is  now  at  work  on  Carnival  Girl,  a  fascinating  story  of  young 
love.    Rali^h  Harrold  plays  opposite  her. 


Blond  and  Victorious 


[Continued  from  page  35} 


Yes,  I  remembered.  The  effect  of  Frank 
on  Imogene  was  as  ruinous  as  the  effect  of 
red  rum  on  Frank.  Their  love  affair  was  the 
talk  of  the  town,  punctuated  as  it  was  by 
black  eyes,  notoriety  and  reconciliations.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  another  girl  in  America 
who  could  have  weathered  that  storm  to 
come  up  from  the  whirlpool  to  another  life. 
How  we  newspaper  men  hated  her  then. 
She  antagonized  the  whole  bunch.  Not  a 
bad  crowd.  Many  a  more  guilty  girl  than 
Mary  has  received  the  best  of  the  breaks 
from  the  press  gang.  But  not  a  break  for 
"Bubbles."  She  was  fair  game,  and  every 
time  that  blonde  head  appeared  the  papers 
took  a  crack  at  it.  She  scratched  and  bat- 
tled— like  a  kitten — a  wet,  miserable  little 
kitten  battered  by  fortune.  And  we  all  took 
a  kick  at  her.  We're  sorry  now,  of  course. 
But  she's  never  forgiven.  And  you  can't 
hate  her  for  that. 

THEN  the  big  blow-off  came,  and  Tin- 
ney  went  to  a  sanitarium.  Imogene 
followed  some  good  advice  for  the  first  time. 
She  beat  it  to  Europe.  And  under  the  name 
of  Robertson  she  got  a  film  job  in  London. 
Maybe  the  newspapermen  there  helped  a 
little  to  allay  her  hatred  of  the  American 
brethren. 

"They  practically  fed  me,"  she  says.  And 
what  was  of  almost  equal  importance,  they 
gave  her  a  chance  to  make  good  without  be- 
ing hounded  as  she  had  been,  the  length  and 
breath  of  Broadway. 

THE  stoi7  is  that  she  drifted  over  to  the 
great  Ufa  studios  in  Berlin,  and  that 
John  Considine,  of  United  Artists,  saw  one 
of  her  pictures. 

"Who  is  that  blonde  beauty?"  queried 
Considine,  and  the  studio  secret  service  re- 
ported back  that  she  was  "Imogene  Robert- 
son." They  say  he  signed  her  up  to  come 
to  Hollywood  witho  "  knowing  that  she  was 
really  "Bubbles"  Wilson,  "Frank  Tinney's 
sparring  partner." 


But  maybe  this  is  just  a  yarn.  Mary  her- 
self says: 

"It  was  Joseph  M.  Schenck  who  gave  me 
a  chance  in  Hollywood.  He  saw  me  in  a 
film  called  My  Viennese  Lover,  and  gave 
me  a  contract  at  the  same  time  he  signed 
Nils  Asther. 

"I'll  always  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Schenck," 
she  adds,  "he  fought  my  battles  for  me. 
Only  for  him  they'd  never  have  given  me  a 
chance  to  make  good.  Those  were  lone- 
some, desperate  days.  My  whole  future  was 
in  doubt.  I  didn't  dare  be  seen  in  public 
because  every  appearance  was  chronicled  in 
the  press.  For  instance,  they  had  me  en- 
gaged to  Nils  Asther,  Norman  Kerry,  John 
Gilbert,  and  goodness  knows  who  else. 

NOW  things  look  better.  Fve  worked 
awfully  hard.  I'm  trying  so  hard  to 
make  the  picture  public  take  me  to  its  heart. 
Lately  it  seems  as  though  it  has  done  so. 
My  pictures,  The  Shanghai  Lady  and  Under- 
tow received  some  nice  notices,  and  more 
important  yet,  they're  doing  wonderful  busi- 
ness. I  have  a  good  contract.  In  another 
year — who  can  tell — maybe  I'll  be  on  the 
Very  top  of  the  ladder.    I'll  try  anyway." 

"Are  you  happy?"  I  asked  her,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  the  mark  of  perpetual  sorrow 
was  on  that  beautiful  face. 

"Happy?",  she  laughed,  "don't  be  silly. 
Of  course  I'm  not  happy.  I  never  expect 
to  be.  But  I  think  I  am  lucky.  And  I  am, 
perhaps,  content.  Contentment,  after  all,  is 
as  close  an  approach  to  happiness  as  most  of 
us  ever  attain.  I'm  interested  now  in  my 
work.  I've  always  dreamed  of  doing  some- 
thing really  worth  while  —  of  contributing 
some  little  bit  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  or 
the  screen.  This  ambition  means  everything 
in  life  to  me.  If  I  ever  realize  it,  maybe 
then  I'll  be  happy.  Now  I'm  content  in 
having  a  chance  to  succeed.  I'm  still  in  the 
race." 

A  year  ago  Mary  didn't  like  the  talkies. 
Now  she's  a  convert.    They  have  been  good 


to  her,  and  she  realizes  that  their  advent 
has  been  another  of  the  good  breaks  that 
have  been  so  long  in  coming.  Her  voice, 
like  her  beauty,  "screens"  amazingly  well  and 
truly. 

One  can  never  be  impervious  to  Mary's 
beauty.  It  is  of  the  type  which  burns  deep- 
ly into  the  observer's  consciousness.  So 
much  so,  for  instance,  that  the  impetuous 
Lupe  'Velez  once  tore  Mary's  hat  from  her 
head  to  fully  visualize  her  gorgeousness. 

"You  are  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  have 
ever  seen,"  exclaimed  the  dusky  Mexican 
tornado,  "you  are  like  an  angel !  What  is 
your  name?" 

PONDERING  this  pulchritude  I  wonder- 
ed if  I  dared  ask  what  was  in  my  mind. 
Finally  I  took  the  chance. 

"Has  your  beauty  been  a  help  or  a 
hindrance  to  you  in  your  career?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  answered  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  really  beautiful.  No,  this  is  not  mock 
modesty.  I  like  myself  well  enough.  I 
think  everyone  does.  A  fair  measure  of  con- 
ceit is  only  human.  But  as  far  as  beauty  is 
concerned,  I'm  not  my  own  ideal.  I  hap- 
pen to  photograph  well,  that's  all. 

"But  that  photographic  beauty  has  cer- 
tainly helped  me.  Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened during  my  life  as  Imogene  Wilson — 
which  is  a  vastly  different  one  from  that 
which  Mary  Nolan  is  leading — my  appear- 
ance never  occasioned  any  of  the  bad  breaks. 
It  has  been  a  great  aid  to  me.  Beauty  is  a 
great  aid  to  any  woman.  Don't  ever  let 
anyone  tell  you  differently.  Either  she 
doesn't  know,  or  she's  faking,  if  she  does." 

And,  after  all,  if  Mary  wasn't  beautiful 
she  would  have  been  forgotten  long  since. 
More,  she'd  never  have  been  heard  of  at  all. 
If  the  bitterness  ever  leaves  her,  with  the 
coming  of  a  new  love,  for  instance,  there 
is  much  for  her  to  live  for. 

"Do  you  ever  tire  of  this  everlasting  glit- 
ter?" I  asked  her. 

YES,  I  do,"  she  half-sighed.  "But  what's 
the  use?  I  know  I'll  never  leave  it. 
I'm  too  used  to  it.  To  a  maid  and  a  chauf- 
feur and  a  car  and  physical  comforts.  To 
having  people  do  things  for  me.  I  used  to 
be  more  adaptable.  But  no  more.  Don't 
misunderstand  me,  though.  I  know  how  lit- 
tle all  this  amounts  to.  It's  just  something 
one  can't  leave.  I  guess  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  freedom.  We  make  our  own  cages 
— and  we're  pretty  glad  to  have  the  security 
of  their  bars." 

And  that — up  to  this  instalment  of  her 
life — is  the  story  of  Mary  Nolan.  So  far 
it's  been  a  sob-sister's  delight.  Now,  in 
Hollywood — whefe  full  Jives  ate  more  com- 
monplace than  in  our  humdrum  existence, 
where  careers  are  painted  with  broad  strokes 
of  vivid  colors,  where  the  summit  of  suc- 
cess and  the  canyon  of  despair  adjoin  one 
another — people  haven't  time  to  remember 
the  past. 

SO  MARY'S  white-hennaed  hair  isn't  so 
conspicuous.  She's  going  to  have  her 
chance.  She  created  a  new  personality  for 
herself.  She's  come  through  the  test  by  fire 
nobly. J  In  another  year  she'll  be  a  great 
star.  And  of  all  the  girls  in  Hollywood  she 
most  deserves  a  great  big  helping  hand  from 
the  press  and  public.    So  do  your  share. 
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The  Vivid  Life  Story  of  Doug.,  Jr. 


[Continued  from  page  20} 


"There  were  some  prosperous  times  and 
some  rocky  ones  for  Mother  and  me  after 
that,"  young  Doug  related.  "Father  made 
her  a  settlement,  but  it  was  poorly  invested, 
and — well,  you  know." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  divorce, 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  married  James  Evans,  Jr., 
a  Pittsburgh  broker. 

It  was  another  twelve  months  before 
Mary  Pickford  divorced  Owen  Moore  and 
wed  Doug's  father,  a  union  destined  to  be- 
come the  royal  family  of  moviedom  with 
millions  of  dollars  at  their  beck  and  call 
and  millions  of  hero  worshippers  scattered 
over  the  universe. 

But  that  meant  nothing  to  this  youngster 
— nothing  except  what  he  calls  his  greatest 
handicap. 

'E  worked  about  the  -studios  of  New 
York  and  Hollywood  as  a  child  ex- 
tra. Oeassionally,  he  got  extra  roles  in  his 
father's  starting  vehicles,  but  he  did  so 
against  his  parents  wishes.  The  senior  Fair- 
banks bitterly  opposed  his  son's  going  on 
either  screen  or  stage. 

Always  devoted  to  his  mother,  there  were 
long  periods  when  he  did  not  see  his 
father. 

He  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  be- 
come a  painter  when  the  old  Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky  company,  from  which  his  father 
and  Mary  Pickford  had  already  withdrawn 
the  release  of  their  independendy-produced 
pictures,  sought  out  Junior's  mother. 

^NE  day  the  old  New  York  Herald  car- 

  ried  the  following  story: 

"Douglas  Fairbanks,  Junior,  13-year-old 
son  of  'the  king  of  the  movies',  has  signed 
a  contract  to  be  starred  in  pictures  by  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  company.  The  re- 
port that  young  Fairbanks  would  follow  in 
his  father's  shoes  in  more  ways  than  one  has 
been  current  for  the  last  few  days  about  the 
Algonquin  Hotel,  where  he  is  staying  with 
his  mother,  Mrs.  James  Evans,  Jr.,  the  film 
star's  first  wife. 

"His  salary  will  be  over  $1000  a  week." 
"The  son  of  the  redoubtable  Doug  is  the 
youngest  star  ever  signed  by  the  company. . . 
The  definite  engagement  of  young  Fairbanks 
marks,  in  a  sense,  a  'coming  of  age'  of  the 


T[AT  was  the  biggest  break  I  got  out 
of  that  first  starring  contract,"  young 
Doug  confided  recently  as  he  handed  me  the 
yellowed  clipping. 

"The  picture,  Stephen  Steps  Out,  was  a 
miserable  flop,"  he  went  on.  "They  ex- 
pected me  to  duplicate  my  father's  work. 
Naturally  it  was  destined  for  failure  before 
it  was  made. 

"The  company  said  they  would  keep  me 
on  providing  mother  would  permit  them  to 
cut  my  salary  in  half,  but  I  had  already 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  didn't  care  for  the 
screen." 

The  failure  of  this  celluloid  vehicle,  how- 
ever, did  not  discourage  Doug,  Jr.,  on  the 
question  of  remaining  in  the  arts. 

Accompanied  by  his  mother,  he  went  back 


to  Paris,  once  more  to  take  up  the  study  of 
drawing,  painting  and  music. 

Once  more  Doug  was  happy.  It  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  run  off  to  his  old  haunts 
— the  hell  holes  of  Paris — there  to  resume 
his  course  in  human  nature. 

"Even  then  I  was  learning  about  life," 
he  said. 

I UT  two  years  later,  Mrs.  Evans  and 
her  son  again  found  themselves  in 
straitened  circumstances  and  were  forced 
to  return  to  America. 

They  needed  money,  and  Doug,  Jr.,  con- 
vinced that  the  movies  would  offer  him  a 
quicker  return  than  his  painting,  began  to 
haunt  the  studios.  He  got  work,  but  not 
as  a  star  this  time.    Instead,  he  did  "bits." 

Famous  Players-Lasky  used  him  in  minor 
parts  in  The  Air  Mail  and  ,Wild  Horse 
Mesa.  Then  he  came  back  to  Hollywood  in 
time  to  land  a  small  part  with  United  Ar- 
tists in  Stella  Dallas.  He  appeared  on  the 
silver  sheet  for  only  a  few  rfiinutes,  but  long 
enough  to  convince  the  doubters  that  he 
had  ability. 

1IFE  grew  somewhat  monotonous  for  him 
^  about  this  time,  but  he  knew  his  pay 
checks  were  necessary  to  support  his  mother 
and  himself,  for  he  refused  to  seek  any  aid 
from  his  father. 

Followed  parts  in  such  films  as  Padlocked, 
Man  Bait,  Women  Love  Diamonds  and 
Dead  Man's  Curve. 

In  1927,  First  National  engaged  him  for 
what  he  was  told  would  be  an  important 
role  with  Will  Rogers  in  that  star's  first 
picture,  Texas  Steer,  and  the  company  was 
sent  on  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  do  the 
exteriors  first. 

There  he  discovered  that  they  had  decided 
to  eliminate  his  part  entirely. 

With  only  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  he 
departed  from  the  hotel  where  the  players 
were  quartered  and  wandered  about  the 
streets.  That  night  he  slept  on  a  park 
bench. 


T  was  there  that  he  met  up  with  three 
yeggs  engaged  in  planning  the  blowing 
of  a  vault  in  a  Washington  suburb  the  fol- 
lowing night.  He  had  told  them  he  had 
"ridden  the  rods  from  Chi"  and  was  "looking 
for  a  job  to  pull.  '  The  bandits  needed  a 
lookout,  so  they  promised  to  cut  him  in  on 
the  robbery.  He  was  told  to  meet  them  in 
the  same  spot  the  next  afternoon. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  nights 
of  my  life  up  to  that  time,"  Doug  told  me. 
"I  learned  all  about  safe-cracking,  its  perils 
and  profits.  I  think  I  could  have  done  the 
job  alone.  Of  course  I  had  no  intention  of 
joining  them." 

The  next  morning,  Doug  panhandled 
enough  money  for  a  breakfast. 

"That  was  another  great  experience,"  he 
said.  "I  discovered  that  no  one  need  ever 
be  broke  if  he  has  a  good  sales  talk,  and 
you  don't  have  to  eat  soap,  either." 

IN  the  afternoon,  he  crashed  the  gate  of 
a  Washington  theatre,  and  there,  for  the 
first  time,  gazed  upon  the  screen  face  of  Joan 
Crawford,  later  to  become  his  wife. 

He  decided  he  would  look  over  the  hobo 
situation  by  "riding  the  rods"  back  to  Holly- 
wood, but  his  hopes  were  blasted  when  the 
police  picked  him  up  in  the  railroad  yards 
and  returned  him  to  the  compariy  hotel. 

Director  Wallace  had  changed  his  mind 
about  using  him  in  Texas  Steer,  and  when 
he  was  told  that  Doug  had  not  been  seen 
since  early  the  previous  day,  he  sent  out 
an  S.  O.  S.  figuring  the  lad  had  met  with 
foul  play. 

Returning  to  Hollywood  and  finishing  his 
work  in  the  Rogers  film,  he  was  offered  a 
role  in  Modern  Mothers  by  Columbia.  Then 
came  r^e  Toilers  for  Tiffany-Stahl.  In  this 
he  caused  both  the  producers  and  critics  to 
take  notice  of  him. 

Followed  The  Barker,  giving  him  his 
greatest  role  up  to  that  moment,  for  here 
he  had  the  juvenile  lead  with  Milton  Sills, 
Betty  Compson  and -Dorothy  Mackaill.  It 
[Continued  on  page  90] 


Young  Doug  and  Loretta  Young  have  played  opposite  each  other  several 
times.  This  is  from  The  Forward  Pass,  one  of  their  most  successful  efforts. 
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They're  Dififerent  in  Hollywood 


"You  can't  park  that  here",  announced  an 
excited  attendant. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Wilson,  non- 
chalant as  a  Murad-smoker,  "I  don't  want 
it.    You  can  have  it." 

And  the  open-eyed  populace  realized  that 
Mr.  Mizner  was  different. 

CLARA  BOW— or  is  it  Mrs.  Richman?— 
wears  garments  vividly  colored  as  her 
hair.  Indeed,  it  is  by  these  you  may  know 
her.  Even  when  she  attempts  to  hide  her 
identity  by  dashing  about  Hollywood  in 
blonde  wig  and  dark  glasses,  her  bright 
clothes  give  her  away.  She,  and  her  per- 
petual nemesis,  Alice  White,  are  both  differ- 
ent, too,  in  that  Clara's  bungalow  and  the 
White  house  seldom  see  a  gathering  of  young 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  Brooklyn  Bonfire 
and  the  Paterson  Pyrotechnic  both  prefer 
to  be  the  sole  femme  at  their  soirees.  Clara 
attends  formal  parties  clad  in  sports  things. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  dreat  big  mans, 
likes  to  speak  baby  talk  to  ickle  bickle 
dirlies.  Evelyn  Brent,  for  instance.  And 
at  any  film  party  where  George  may  be,  he 
demonstrates  his  difference  by  saying  a  piece 
which  has  become  familiar  as  Gunga  Din 
to  the  picture  people.  It's  about  a  snake. 
And  George  speaks  it  with  gestures. 

Lon  Chaney  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  colony 
who  chooses  his  friends  from  "outside".  One 
suspects  that  Lon  hasn't  a  great  deal  of  use 
for  people  "in  the  profession"  once  he  leaves 
the  studio.  Ronald  Colman,  too,  is  different 
in  his  affectation  of  an  austere  aloofness 
which  is  somehow  belied  by  his  extreme  good 
fellowship  and  charm  of  manner  once  his 
armor  of  reserve  is  penetrated. 

Paul  Fejos,  the  director,  demonstrated  that 
he  can  be  different  in  an  important  way, 
when  he  recently  lay  abed  and  drilled  neat, 
round  holes  through  the  backs  of  books  on 
his  library  shelves  through  the  medium  of 
what  used  to  be  called  a  six-gun.  Now 
better  known  as  a  rod,  gat  or  cannon.  John 
Ford  can  speak  Gaelic.  And  does  upon 
all  occasions. 

Ludwig  Berger,  another  of  the  megaphone 
biethren,  attempted  to  be  different  when, 
instead  of  the  usual  whoopee  party,  he  gave 
a  musical  evening,  inviting  for  the  purpose 
several  other  musicians.  Ludwig  himself 
being  a  viola  virtuoso.  Along  about  the 
second  movement  of  the  concerto,  the  com- 
pany realized  it  wasn't  a  gag.  Search  for 
the  bar  proved  unfruitfull.  And  the  guests 
folded  their  tents  like  Longfellow  Arabs. 
Of  course,  the  old  directorial  different  gags — 
the  puttees,  Byronian  shirts,  riding  breeches 
and  the  rest — have  become  so  universal  as 
to  be  totally  unnoticed. 

REGINALD  DENNY'S  very  English 
accent  makes  him  different.  And  he 
seems  at  some  pains  not  to  lose  it.  Esther 
Ralston's  husband  endeavors  to  impress  his 
individuality  by  referring  to  his  gorgeously 
beautiful  wife  as  "my  commodity"  or  "my 
product"  and  by  speaking  of  "selling"  her 
as  though  she  were  indeed  an  object  of  trade 
and  barter.     Mr.  Ralston,  or  whatever  his 
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name  may  be,  has  also  distinguished  himself 
upon  occasion  by  a  discourtesy  which  must 
have  been  studied. 

Al  Jolson  is  the  joy  of  press  and  public 
and  the  despair  of  producers.  Al  always 
speaks  out  in  meeting — whether  it  be  during 
an  interview  or  over  the  radio.  A  lesser 
figure  would  be  ostracized.  But  Al  goes 
merrily  on  his  way  caring  nothing  for  the 
storm  of  comment  he  arouses  by  speaking 
both  in  and  our  of  turn.  In  a  community 
where  most  interviews  are  cut  and  dried  and 
everyone  is  fearful  of  saying  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  right  time,  this  Jolson  characteristic 
sets  Al  apart  from  the  herd. 

GILDA  GRAY'S  stationery  and  checks 
are  different  during  every  picture  she 
makes.  Naturally,  both  are  made  to  order 
and  always  depict  the  star  in  the  role  she  is 
playing.  Lillian  Gish's  stationery  is  distinc- 
tive, and  Sam  Hardy's  too.  Sam  signs  his 
name  with  a  dollar  sign,  so — Sam.  And,  of 
course,  Sam's  scenery  rivals  that  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 


They  Even  Spend  Their 
Money  Differently! 

As  you  will  read  in  the  next  issue 
of  TALKING  SCREEN.  Their  First 
Film  /Money  is  the  title  of  the  story 
and  you'll  both  laugh  and  be  touched 
when  you  learn  how,  when  and  where 
those  very  first  salary  checks  went. 


Paul  Whiteman,  whose  girth  alone  makes 
him  different,  used  to  ride  in  his  great,  white 
Rolls  Royce  clad  sketchily  in  flannel  trousers 
and  white  silk  shirt  devoid  of  neck  scarf. 
Now,  however,  Paul  rolls  around  town  in  a 
complete  riding  outfit.  All  that  he  needs  to 
finish  the  picture  is  for  him  to  lead  the  horse. 
For  the  horse's  sake  we  hope  he  doesn't  ride 
it. 

Darryl  Zanuck,  one  of  the  many  "Little 
Napoleons"  of  the  film  industry,  is  a  half- 
pint  sized  executive,  despite  his  great  respon- 
sibilities. But  Darryl  insists  on  getting  him- 
self up  like  Von  Stroheim  in  The  Great 
Gahbo,  resplendent  in  white  silk-lined  opera 
cape  and  topper  to  attend  all  Hollywood 
premieres. 

ARTHUR  CAESAR,  one  of  the  industiy's 
^_writing  men,  has  registered  his  differ- 
ence by  deliberately  insulting  his  bosses,  Mr. 
Zanuck  among  others.  Another  high-priced 
scenarist,  Carey  Wilson,  built  for  his  occu- 
pancy a  turreted  castle,  the  entrance  to  which 
leads  directly  into  a  tall  tower.  Carey  declares 
that  it  uplifts  him  after  a  day  with  the 
supervisors  to  come  home  and  fancy  himself 
a  laird  of  the  manor,  a  feudal  baron  who  is 
at  least  monarch  of  his  own  towers. 


Nils  Asther's  bid  for  difference  rests  se- 
curely on  his  lion-taming  proclivities.  He 
claims  comradeship  with  the  great  cats  to  an 
extent  which  at  present  has  led  him  to  have 
one  of  the  tawney  beasts  wandering  in  sinis- 
ter, padded  silence  around  his  house. 

Alice  White  appeared  in  public  with  an 
Australian  honey-bear.  Which  was  different 
until  Clara  Bow  got  one,  too.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  shade  of  their  hair  distin- 
guishes both  girls.  But  that  difference  was 
topped  by  Lya  De  Putti,  who  changed  from 
brunette  to  blonde  in  the  middle  of  a  picture: 
The  producer's  hair  changed  color,  too,  when 
he  saw  the  altered  Lya.  When  the  film  was 
completed  it  showed  her  hiding  from  the 
villain  under  a  couch,  a  raven-topped  beauty — • 
and  emerging,  no  less  beautiful,  but  a  dazzling 
blonde. 

THE  latest  import,  Lotta  Lodi,  immedi- 
ately embarked  on  a  career  of  difference 
when  she  made  her  bow  to  Hollywood  by 
extending  a  hand,  each  finger-nail  of  which 
was  of  vivid,  emerald  hue.  Later  it  developed 
that  Lotta's  nails  changed  color  to  match  her 
gowns. 

Lotta's  fingers  suggest  Ivan  Lebedeff,  who 
laised  himself  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  featured  roles  by  his  inauguration 
of  a  hand-kissing  crusade.  In  a  country 
where  girls  are  greeted  with  a  slap  on  the 
back,  Ivan's  I-Kiss-Your-Hand-Madame  tactics 
marked  him  as  different.   Contracts  resulted. 

The  monocle  is  a  featured  prop  of  Andreas 
De  Segurola.  The  Count  must  sleep  in  his. 
And  while  he  has  some  competition  among 
other  wearers  of  the  single  glass,  he  has 
stolen  a  march  to  win  fame  for  his  own  par- 
ticular monocle  by  featuring  it  in  a  book  of 
decidedly  interesting  reminiscences.  This  will 
be  titled  Through  My  Monocle,  and  marks 
him  as  more  dififerent  than  the  competition. 
Lucien  Prival,  however,  gave  the  Count's 
monocle  tit  for  tat,  when  he  wore  his  under 
a  beret.  The  combination  makes  Lucien  very 
different  indeed. 

SUCH  minor  differences  as  Corinne  Grif- 
fiths  satin-quilted  bath-room,  and  the 
onyx  and  gold  equipment  of  many  another, 
fade  into  insignificance  compared  with  Jack 
Dempsey's  scheme  to  erect  a  hotel  in  which 
automobile  elevators  will  transport  guests, 
cars  and  all  to  their  rooms.  Or  the  Lloyd 
estate  on  which  there  are  rivers,  lakes,  water- 
falls— a  beatuiful  little  world  with  Harold  as 
it  sovereign. 

When  all  the  world  was  wearing  stockings, 
the  girls  of  Hollywood  wore  none — or  at 
best,  scant  sox. 

LILYAN  TASHMAN  recently  achieved 
/  another  difiference  to  add  to  her  long 
list  when  she  created  a  new  coiffure.  Her 
hair  is  almost  white,'  cut  tight  to  her  head  in 
clusters  of  ringlets,  and  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  molten,  white-gold  or  platinum 
poured  over  her  shapely  head  and  hardened 
there. 

Sid  Grauman's  hair  is  rather  a  Hollywood 
land-mark,  it  is  as  different  as  generosity  in 
[Continued  on  page  9.5} 
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\lthough  Sam  wore 
this  in  a  production  it 
is  no  louder  than  his 
off-screen  garb.  The 
coat  is  a  rich  purple, 
the  trousers  are  of 
eye-smacking  black 
and  white  checks  and 
the  vest  is  even  cheek- 
ier. The  white  spats 
and  .  pearl-gray  high 
hat  complete  the  gasp. 


Here's  Mr.  Hardy's 
street  wear  outfit.  Bril- 
liant geranium  hat, 
bright  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  over- 
size duck  trousers  and 
black  and  white  foot- 
wear. The  flowing  col- 
lar of  the  open  shirt 
heightens  the  effect  to 
the — but  why  go  on? 


Sam  Hardy's  flag- 
rant wardrobe  is 
the  talk  of  blase 
Hollywood.  There 
are  many  rumors 
as  to  how  he  got  that  way,  but 
Sam  gives  the  low-down  at  last 


F  COURSE,  I  am  not  one  to  com- 
ment on  it.    Not  I.    But  even 
in  this  broad  day  of  introverts  and  extroverts,  ex- 
hibitionists and  complexes,  with  every  man  his  own  psycho- 
analyst and  let  the  inhibitions  fall  where  they  may,  there  is 
Sam  Hardy's  wardrobe. 

Even  in  lush  Hollywood  where  orchid  limousines  and  Bur- 
ma rose  roadsters  pass  unnoticed  and  iodine-colored  ladies 
parade  in  backless  gowns,  Sam  Hardy's  bright  blue  coat  with 
the  brass  buttons  can  always  attract  a  crowd  of  glances. 

On  St,  Partick's  Day  Sam  wears  an  emerald  green  Lido  hat, 
one  of  those  soft,  crushable  hats,  built  for  pocketing,  and  a 
blazing  green  tie.  He  has  worn  it  on  successive  occasions, 
too,  with  conservative  blue  suits.  At  other  times,  for  driving 
his  open  roadster,  he  carelessly  knots  a  red  bandana  about  his 
dark  brown  hair,  and  twists  another  about  his  throat. 

There  are  swell  black  and  white  checked  socks,  and  white 
shoes  with  aiidible  black  trimmings;  white  trousers,  mostly 
duck,  by  the  gross;  bright  jackets,  some  checkered  enough  to 
play  that  firehouse  game  on,  some  as  flamboyantly  colored  as 
a  gay  parakeet.  One  imagines  that  Sam's  wardrobe  chest  is 
as  vivid  and  multi-colored  as  the  rainbow,  and  rightly. 


By  DOROTHY  SPENSLEY       But  why.--    why  should  a  man,  a  six 

feet  three  man,  a  pillar  of  personality,  re- 
sort to  such  audible  attire?  Not  to  attract  attention.-  Even  in 
the  milder  and  more  conservative  clothes  which  he  occasional- 
ly wears,  and  in  the  immaculate  black  and  white  of  formality, 
he  is  sought  out  by  glances.  He  is  always  at  the  center  of 
things.  He  was  born  to  be.  If  he  hadn't  become  ari  actor, 
he  would  have  been  a  lawyer,  and  would  have  undoubtedly, 
by  personal  vigor,  taken  the  spotlight  from  his  client,  even  if 
she  had  the  legs  of  an  Olive  Borden.  On  the  screen  and  on 
the  stage  he  has  that  trick  of  standing,  motionless,  his  bright, 
wise  eyes  gleaming  while  the  other  characters  romp  up  and 
down.    He  emerges,  usually,  with  the  honors  of  the  scene. 

HIS  flamboyant  personal  attire,  though.  One  thinks  of 
the  school  day  classic  of  the  dapper  male  bird  and  his 
bright  plumage  with  which  he  dazzles  the  unsuspecting  fe- 
males. But  it  can't  be  applied  to  Hardy,  twenty  years  mar- 
ried to  his  firsf  wife,  and  still  devoted.  It  isn't  for  the 
boulevard  chicks  that  Sam  goes  gaudy. 

There  is  a  story,  current  about  town,  that  Fd  'Wynn,  that 
[Continued  on  page  87} 
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eral,  of  smaller  patterns  this  year  than  last, 
and  many  are  featuring  dark  backgrounds. 
The  one  exception  to  this  general  trend  are 
chiffons,  which  remain  as  gay  and  large- 
patterned  as  ever.  Yes,  you  simply  must 
have  a  printed  frock  this  spring!  They  are 
feminine  and  flattering,  especially  now  that 
the  mode  itself  is  more  graceful. 

Satin  is  no  longer  with  us.  It  has  been 
emphatically  replaced  by  crepes  and  other 
types  of  silk — moire,  for  example,  and  even 
taffeta,  for  evening. 

BUT  oh  !  what  a  year  this  is  for  cotton 
materials  I  Dotted  Swiss  is  very,  verj- 
smart,  and  piques  are,  too.  And  you  just 
must  have  an  organdie  dance  frock  for  warm 
nights — or  even  for  garden-party  wear.  Cot- 
tons are  not  only  cheaper  than  silk,  but  they 
are  every  bit  as  lovely  if  they  'are  maae  up 
in  some  smart  style.  No  longer  are  they  in 
the  kid  class — they  may  be  mighty  sophis- 
ticated these  days,  in  an  alluring  way. 

Sleeves!  Let  them  be  decorative  and  gay 
and  big — anything  that  calls  attention  to 
themselves.  Huge  sleeves  may  be  gathered 
into  a  coy  little  tight  wristband,  or  they  may 
be  gaily  embroidered  in  wool  or  silk.  They 
may  be  cut  in  all  sorts  of  clever  styles:  but, 
except  on  quite  tailored  dresses,  they  should 
never  be  plain.  And  can  you  imagine! — 
short  sleeves  are  back!  Not  that  I  like 
them — for  they  seem  rather  awkward  to 
me,  except  those  cute  little  "baby'  puffs, 
which  are  extremely  chic  just  now.  Now's 
the  time  for  the  girl  with  a  perfect  arm — 
neither  too  plump  nor  too  skinny,  too  short 
nor  too  long — to  emphasize  this  feature  with 
short  sleeves. 

MORE  graceful,  I  think,  are  those  cape- 
lets,  or  Marie  Antoinette  collars, 
which  fall  over  the  arms  gently  without 
definitely  breaking  the  line.     Everything  is 


{Continued  from  page  8] 

capelets  these  days — on  morning  frocks,  af- 
ternoon, and  evening  gowns.  They  are 
feminine  enough  for  the  most  ardent  ad- 
mirerer  of  lovely  ladies. 

And  capes.  Don't  forget  that  they  are  the 
dernier  cri.  Today,  in  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  fashionable  shops,  I  saw  a  clever  little 
soft  tweed  sports  dress'  with  a  little  short, 
detachable  cape  to  match.  Beside  it  was  a 
heavy  flat  crepe  afternoon  gown,  with  a  cape 
that  buttoned  on  and  seemed  part  of  the 
costume,  but  which  could  be  removed  any 
time  to  give  the  frock  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  (And  there's  an  idea  for  a 
thrifty  girl.  These  two-in-one  frocks  are 
marvelously  practical,  and  we  can  even  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we've  changed  our  dress 
each  time  we  take  off  a  tricky  little  cape  or 
scarf  or  bolers.) 

ONE  of  the  most  astonishing  changes 
in  the  spring  and  summer  mode  this 
year  is  the  complete  absence  of  "sun-tan" 
backs.  Of  course,  evening  frocks  are  as  low- 
as  they  please  in  the  back,  but  there's 
nary  a  peep  of  the  fashionable  back  this 
year  before  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening. 
Fashion  definitely  decrees  that  milady  shall 
have  the  picturesque  peaches-and-cream  com- 
plexion of  other  very  feminine  eras;  but 
there  are  many  stars  in  Hollywood  who  say 
they  are  going  to  bake  in  sun-rays  this  year 
in  spite  of  fashion's  decrees.  But  they  won't 
be  wearing  sun-tan-backed  frocks  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  beach  itself. 

Coats  are  not  to  be  too  long  this  year. 
The  longer  and  straighter  they  are,  the  less 
graceful.  Jackets  are  featuring  parky  little 
flares.  Princess  lines  are  very  popular  for 
formal  coats.  Belted  silhouettes  prepon- 
derate, while  practically  every  model  shows 
flares  somewhere  below  the  waist.  Many 
models  feature  capelets,  as  do  the  dresses. 
One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 


spring  and  summer  wardrobe  is  the  hat. 
Felt  is  the  most  practical,  as  it  is  both  a 
winter  and  summer  fabric,  and  no  longer 
confined  to  sports  wear.  But  try  to  afford, 
if  you  can,  one  of  the  lovely  new  straws. 
They  are  so  pretty,  made  of  pliable,  closely- 
woven  straw  that  drapes  in  all  kinds  of  fas- 
cinating shapes.  Balibuntal,  baku,  linine  de 
soie — oh,  there  are  any  number  of  straws 
this  year.  For  "dress-up"  wear,  fine  braid 
has  replaced  horsehair.  Then,  too,  there  are 
those  pretty  little  formal  hats  of  net — sev- 
eral layers  of  it — following  the  shape  of  the 
head  closely,  but  flaring  out  defiantly  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

EVENING  gowns  show  less  radical 
changes  than  any  other  type  of  costume. 
They  remain  quite  long,  either  dipping  or 
almost  touching  the  floor  all  the  way  around 
or  featuring  trains.  Panels  no  longer  form 
trains — they  are  part  of  the  skirt  itself. 
Bows  are  still  used  a  great  deal,  but  now 
they  usually  really  tie  something. 

Slippers  this  season  are  becoming  more 
simple.  The  plain  pump  is  the  most  popular, 
and  may  be  had  in  a  large  variety  of  fa- 
brics, including  crepe  de  chine,  lame,  moire, 
and  even  straw.  Black  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  and  brown  and  white  slippers  are 
especially  favored  for  sports.  Straps  and 
buckles  are  used  nowadays  with  the  great- 
est caution. 

DON'T  forget,  in  planning  your  spring 
and  summer  wardrobe,  that  if  you'll 
choose  a  definite  color  scheme,  featuring 
just  two  or  three  shades,  and  buy  or  make 
eveiything  with  a  view  to  its  harmonizing 
with  the  rest,  your  pocketbook  won't  suffer 
so  much  and  you  Can  manage  to  squeeze  in 
perhaps  just  one  more  pretty  frock  to  wear 
for  that  very  very  special  date! 


The  First  of  Mr.  Chaney 


they  came  into  being,"  he  began.  To  me 
they  were  terrible  things — not  from  the 
photographic  standpoint,  but  from  the  me- 
chanical angle.  I  vowed  I  would  not  make  one 
until  perfection  had  arrived. 

"Some  time  ago,  the  recording  apparatus 
reached  a  point  where  I  was  convinced  that 
it  was  all  right,  hut  the  theatre  apparatus 
was  far  from  it.  What  good  is  a  perfectly 
recorded  picture  if  it  is  to  have  faulty  sound 
projection? 

"But  that's  all  over  now.  The  engineers 
have  worked  rapidly.  Gradually  the  smaller 
houses,  those  that  formerly  had  what  we 
might  call  'bootleg'  equipment,  have  replaced 
it  with  standardized  and  improved  machinery. 

"Right  up  to  the  afternoon  before  I  went 
to  hear  The  Rogue  Song.  I  was  in  story 
conference  with  Fred  Niblo.  He  was  to  direct 
me  in  another  silent  picture, 

"The  day  after  that  premiere,  however,  I 


[Continued  from  page  45] 

walked  into  the  studio  office  and  announced 
that  I  was  ready  to  sign  the  new  contract 
providing  for  all-dialogue   in   my  pictures. 

1 THINK  The  Unholy  Three  was  one  of 
my  best  vehicles  of  the  past.  I  am  going 
to  remake  it  with  dialogue  and  play  the  same 
roles  I  did  before,  but  I  will  use  five  different 
voices. 

"Also  1  have  a  story  in  which  I  will  play  a 
deaf  and  dumb  detective,"  he  went  on.  'This, 
too,  will  be  made  with  dialogue  throughout, 
but  I  will  use  sign  language  until  the  last  reel. 
Then  I  suddenly  gain  my  voice  and  finish 
with  speaking  lines. 

"Right  now  it  is  a  question  of  which  I 
shall  do  first,  hut  I  shall  use  The  Unholy 
Three  nor  later  than  my  second  talking  pic- 
ture, and  I  am  hoping  that  it  will  be  my 
first." 

Tho^ie  who  may  have  thought  that  Lon 


Chaney  has  been  sitting  back  since  the  dawn 
of  sound  for  the  screen  are  due  for  a  shock. 

OF  course,  "  he  declared,  "'even  in  the 
beginning  I  realized  that  perfection 
would  come  and  that  sooner  or  later  I  would 
make  talkies,  so  I  started  in  to  prepare  for 
the  future. 

'"I  knew  my  natural  speaking  voice  would 
register,  I  knew  I  could  sing  and  I  can 
dance,  but  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  more 
when  the  time  came  to  make  the  break.  1 
have  mastered  the  Spanish  tongue  and  I  am 
now  studying  German.  I  have  practiced  and 
I  am  able  to  handle  eight  dialects. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  stop  there.  I  am 
going  to  learn  more  languages  and  more 
dialects.  I  want  to  be  as  versatile  with 
my  voice  as  I  am  with  my  face." 

So  step  up,  fans,  and  stop,  look  and  listen 
to  your  old  favorite's  talkie  achievements. 
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^^HAROLD  MURRAY  and  Norma  Terris,  in 
ir'l  this  scene  from  Cameo  Kirby,  obligingly  show 
Cy  '  us  how  the  art  of  love-making  was  performed 
in  the  days  of  crinolines  and  stern-wheelers.  We 
moderns  think  we  know  an  awful  lot  about  kissing 
but. believe  us, those  old-timers  knew  their  osculations! 


N  The  Song  of  the  Flame,  Bernice  Claire  and 
Alexander  Gray  show  the  world  just  how  the 
art  of  kissing  should  be  practised.   If  we  could 
take  Alexander's  place  in  this  thrilling  pose  we'd  be 
ready  to  compose  a  song  of  the  flame  ourselves. 
These  two  like  each  other  off-screen,  also. 


Weinstein's  Dearie 


"Sure,  nothing  jou  Jl  want  to  hear." 

BERNICE  winced  as  though  stung. 
"Why,  Sidney,  aren't  you  going  to 
give  me  the  lead?  I've  been  counting  on  it 
— I've  even  studied  the — " 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  she  had  already 
learned  the  songs,  but  he  interrupted  im- 
patiently. 

"Sorry,  Bernice,  but  it  isn't  your  type. 
You  see,"  he  flattered,  "the  public  wants 
you  in  plays  that  have  beauty  and  grace  and 
delicacy." 

He  inhaled  a  lungful  of  smoke  slowly 
and  gazed  at  her  speculatively  through  nar- 
rowed lids. 

"You've  made  me  as  old-fashioned  as 
Janice  Meredith!  I've  always  been  a  type — 
and  as  out  of  date  as  a  bustle,"  she  retorted. 
"The  public  doesn't  know  what  it  wants." 

EINSTEIN  shook  his  head  vehem- 
ently. "Say,  listen  to  me,  Bernice! 
The  public  knows  now  what  it  wants — good 
talkies— and  believe  me,  that's  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  give  it,"  he  added  definitely. 

"But,  Sidney,"  and  Bernice  off  her  guard 
with  eagerness  leaned  across  towards  him. 
All  I  need  is  a  chance  to  speak." 
"What!"  Weinstein's  exclamation  had  a 
thread  of  laughter  in  it.     "Surely,  Bernice, 
you're  joking." 

"Never  more  serious  in  my  life."   Her  tone 
was  quiet,  even  mildly  insistent,  but  there 
was  a  self-confident  look  in  her  shining  eyes. 
"Please,  Sidney,  give  me  a  chance  in  The 
Song  of  Life." 

"My  God !  Bernice,  this  is  ridiculous. 
You  know  what  your  voice  is  like.  To  be 
frank — shrill,  high-pitched,"  and  waving  his 
fat  palms  at  her,  "you're  just  not  suited, 
that's  all." 

SHE  drew  herself  up  imperiously.  "But 
you  don't  know  my  ability."  Then,  with 
a  pleading  intonation,  "let  me  prove  it. 
I'll  make  good  if  you'll  only  give  me  a  test — " 
She  broke  off  abruptly,  afraid  to  trust  her 
voice  further. 

If  Weinstein  caught  the  note  of  despera- 
cion  in  her  tone,  he  made  no  sign.  But  he 
could  not  have  cut  her  more  effectively  than 
when,  looking  at  her  calculatingly,  he  spoke 
with  stern  finality:  "There's  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing it,  Bernice,  we've  practically  decided 
on  the  girl  for  our  lead." 

EINSTEIN  rose.  She  saw  there  was 
no  chance  to  prolong  the  interview. 
His  attitude  caused  her  to  cringe  as  though 
he  had  struck  her.  She  stood  up  unsteadily. 
She  could  not  speak 'and  turned  to  leave  him. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened  and  Larry  Dar- 
rington  appeared  before  them. 

"Hello,  Sidney!    Just  stopped  in  for  you 

on  my  way  to  " 

Then  Larry  saw  Bernice.  "Why,  hello, 
Bernice!  Where  have  you  been  all  these 
weeks?"  and  he  caught  her  hands  and  held 
diem  close.  A  swift  deep  smile  illumined  his 
eyes. 

There  was  the  same  aristocratic  control 
and  ease  of  manner,  the  same  courtesy,  but 
Larry  seemed  to  be  greatly  elated  over  an 


{Continued  from  page  66] 
important  matter. 

THIS  was  the  first  time  Bernice  had  seen 
him  since  the  regrettable  Irving  Kauf- 
man misunderstanding.  Now  he  was  headed 
towards  stardom  in  the  talkies,,  wih  women 
going  goofy  about  him.  The  latest  gossip  had 
it  that  he  was  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  idols  of  the  talking  screen. 

"Larry!"  She  laughed  happily.  'How  do 
you  happen  to  be  here?" 

His  piercingly  direct  brown  eyes  weakened 
to  the  point  of  puzzled  inquiry.  "Why, 
haven't  you  heard?"  Then,  with  an  un- 
assuming modesty,  "Sidney's  starring  me  in 
The  Song  of  Life." 

"Congratulations!"  Bernice  had  suspected 
this  the  moment  Larry  had  entered  Wein- 
stein's office  unannounced.  The  unpleasant 
matter  was  what  she  didn't  suspect.  Wein- 
stein glanced  at  his  watch  impatiently. 

Bernice  was  quick  to  take  the  hint.  "Please 
don't  let  me  detain  you,"  she  faltered. 

"Gee!  Bernice,  it's  great  to  see  you  again, 
but  we're  "on  our  way  to  Weinstein's  studio 
to  hear  Velma  Vallery's  voice  test."  At 
her  questioning  glance  he  looked  puzzled  and 
hastened  to  explain: 

"You  know,  Bernice,  "Vehna's  the  surprise 
choice  for  the  lead  in  The  Song  of  Life." 

HER  face  flamed  at  his  words.  The 
temperamental  musical  comedy  star 
who  was  trying  to  crash  the  talkies.  So  her 
rival  had  fallen  heir  to  this  big  break!  The 


role  she  coveted — had  prepared  for!  Now 
she  could  understand  Larry's  excitement.  All 
the  warm  ardency  of  her  nature  went  cold. 
Bitter  jealousy  welled  up  in  her.  But  she 
managed  to  put  on  something  that  looked 
like  a  smile  and  extended  her  hand: 

"The  best  of  luck  to  you,  Larry."  Her 
voice  had  a  strange,  earnest  sharpness.  "So 
long!"  and  she  turned  towards  the  door. 

"Oh,  Bernice,  just  a  moment,"  and  Larry 
spoke  in  his  most  dangerously  magnetic  tones. 
Laying  an  impulsive  hand  on  her  arm,  he 
looked  keenly  into  her  face.  She  saw  a 
flicker  of  the  old  light  in  his  eyes. 

SAY,"  he  turned  to  Weinstein.  "Why 
can't  we  take  Bernice  with  us?"  The 
producer  nodded.  "Sure,  why  not?"  but  his 
face  showed  ill-concealed  chagrin,  and 
Larry  stared  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion. 

Facing  Bernice  eagerly,  Larry  drew  her 
towards  him.  "It'll  be  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  learn  something  about  the  'mike'. 
Will  you  go,  Bernice?" 

Her  face  did  not  change  as  he  asked  the 
question,  but  her  breast  rose  perceptibly  with 
an  increased  speed  in  her  breathing.  She 
could  feel  Larry's  voice  winning  her  again, 
making  her  feel  sick  and  faint  and  joyous 
and  full  of  that  maddening  confusion  of 
emotion. 

She  tried  to  despise  herself  for  it  as  she 
remembered  that  it  would  be  "Velma  he 
would  hold  in  his  arms  while  he  crooned  a 
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melody  of  love  in  the  moonlit  scene  in  The 
Song  of  Life. 

ERNICE  swayed  uncertainly.    "I'd  love 

to— but  "  she  stammered,  and  then 

changing  her  mind,  added  in  a  throaty  voice, 
"Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to,  Larry."  She  was 
struggling  to  keep  back  the  stinging  tears. 
"It'll  be  splendid  to  know  how  it's  done." 
Her  eyes  tried  to  register  ■  smiling  wonder, 
but  her  lips  quivered  nervously. 

For  Larry  to  learn  of  Weinstein's  refusal 
to  give  her  a  place  in  his  talkie  made  her 
feel  ashamed,  humiliated.  Now,  for  him 
to  invite  her  exultantly  to  listen  in  to  Vel- 
ma's  test  for  the  very  role  that  should  have 
been  hers,  was  like  a  knife  in  her  heart. 

"But  maybe  Larry  wanted  'Velma  to  have 
the  lead,"  was  her  thought,  as  stunned  and 
resentful,  she  shrugged  as  if  to  shake  her- 
self nientally.  Gradually,  by  some  stupen- 
dous feat  of  will,  she  managed  to  gain  con- 
trol of  herself,  and  the  three  of  them  went 
along  silently,  tensely,  matching  their  steps. 

THE  soft  violet  brilliancy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia morning  crept  across  the  ragged 
foothills  to  wipe  out  the  purple  shadows  of 
the  sunrise.  The  sun  now  poured  floods  of 
blue  vapor  down  on  the  trees,  melting  the 
pastel  shades  into  a  golden  radiance. 

In  a  little  while  they  came  to  Larry's 
new  roadster  carefully  parked  in  the  shade 
of  a  pepper  tree.  Larry  took  the  wheel  and 
Bernice,  thrilled  with  his  nearness,  uncon- 
sciously moved  closer  to  him  to  make  room 
for  "W^einstein.  She  did  not  emerge  from 
her  ecstatic  ttance  as  they  sped  out  along 
the  Boulevard  towards  'Weinstein's  home 
antil  she  heard  Sidney  enthusing  in  a  deep 
baritone: 


"Listen  Lacry,  what  this  Velma's  got  is 
what  it  takes,"  he  chuckled.  "If  only  the 
mike  is  kind  to  her,  she'll  pack  'em  a  wallop 
in  The  Song  of  Life." 

"Sounds  good,"  agreed  Larry.  Then  he 
added  thoughtfully,  "that's  right,  Sidney,  it's 
going  to  take  a  voice  as  golden  as  this  sun- 
light— and  gray  matter,  too,"  he  supple- 
mented, with  a  quick  glance  at  Bernice,  "to 
lend  pathos  to  the  song-writer's  words." 

"She  has  'em  all,  if  you  ask  me.  She'll 
not  only  slip  'em  a  lensful,  but  a  loud- 
speakerful,"  promised  "Weinstein 

THEY   say   she's   a   high    powered  and 
pampered  doll,"  commented  the  leading 
man.      Have  you  signed  her  up  yet?" 

"No;  I've  waited  to  hear  if  she  records 
well." 

"And  if  she  doesn't.'"  Larry  showed  a 
crescented  eyebrow. 

"Don't  worry,  she'll  be  all  right,  I'm  sure. 
Maybe  I'm  not  a  picker,"  and  "Weinstein 
beamed. 

A  half  hour's  spin  brought  them  to  the 
house  on  the  beach  that  Bernice  had  heard 
Weinstein  refer  to  as  his  shack.  It  was  a 
huge,  white  affair,  Spanish,  with  burnt  red 
tiles  and  multi-colored  awnings.  Off  from 
the  big  living-room,  with  broad  windows 
leading  out  to  velvety  lawns  and  wide  pa- 
tios, he  had  constructed  a  sound-proof  stu- 
dio where  apparatus  for  reproduction  of 
sound  pictures  had  been  installed. 


V 


"She  wanted  the 
lead  because — "  Vel- 
ma screamed,  but 
Weinstein's  frenzied 
gestures  expressing 
bewilderment  had 
stopped  her.  In  a 
flash,  shaking  with 
fury,  she  swung 
about  and  struck 
him  full  in  the  face. 


T  was  litre  at  frequent  intervals  she  had 
been  told  he  staged  private  previews  with 
headlinets  and  entertainers,  par  excellence, 
as  his  guests.  Bernice  remembered  now  his 
telephone  conversation  with  Richard  Motte, 
the  director,  but  was  surprised  to  find  Joan 
Mixon,  Willis  Carnes,  Norma  "Waters,  Bill 
Jarvis,  Anita  Ingram,  Leroy  Loeb,  and  sev- 
eial  other  .stars  already  there  with  Moote  to 
hear  ■Velma"s  test  and  to  give  the  little  girl 
a  big  hand. 

Arthur  Laney,  the  dialogue  writer,  a  tech- 
nician, and  Irving  Kaufman,  were  also  there. 
The  director  strode  about  restlessly.  "Velma 
Vallery  had  not  arrived.  The  air  fairly  tin- 
gled with  impatient  expectancy. 

'"VX^onder  who  she  thinks  she  is  to  keep 
us  waiting,"  grunted  the  director,  when 
"Weinstein  inquired  about  Velma. 

'ELL,   say!  "   Weinstein  bristled. 

But  before  he  could  resent  Motte's 
caustic  comment,  the  "wonder  girl"  of  the 
New  York  stage  swept  in  with  a  queenly 
manner  registering  extreme  indifference  to 
their  annoyance  over  her  thirty  minutes  de- 
lay. "Weinstein  stepped  forward  eagerly  to 
greet  her. 

Bernice  was  holding  an  animated  conver- 
sation with  Irving  Kaufman  over  at  the 
piano,  but  looked  up  in  time  to  catch  Vel- 
ma's quick  eye  spot  Larry.  Before  she  quite 
realized  how  it  happened  she  saw  Velma 
lightly  wave  "Weinstein  aside  with  a  jew- 
eled hand  and  join  the  leading  man. 

LARRY  DARRINGTON!  What  a  mar- 
/  velous  inspiration  for  "Weinstein  to  co- 
star  us!"  and  she  smiled  up  at  him  in  a 
manner  that  masculine  theatergoers  seemed 
to  find  so  irresistible. 

"Yes — yes,"  stammered  Larry  confusedly. 
Then,  with  a  jealous  glance  towards  Bernice 
and  Irving,  he  raised  his  voice  and  went 
on,  ""W.e'11  have  to  get  together  often  and 
rehearse." 

It  appeared  to  Betnice  that  "Velma's  smile 
was  too  direct  as  she  replied,  "How  happy 
I'd  be!  "We're  going  to  make  a  wonderful 
picture  out  of  this."  Then,  linking  her  arm 
through  his  possessively,  Velma  struck  a 
gracefully  theatrical  posture  and  turned  her 
famous  profile  to  the  light. 

THE  vivid  vamp!"  Bernice  thought.  "She's 
picked  Larry  for  a  new  thrill — I'll  bet 
she's  thinking  of  the  love  scenes,"  and  she 
tried  to  appear  oblivious  of  the  two  of  them 
and  to  concentrate  on  what  the  songwriter 
was  saying,  bu  her  heart  was  running  out 
of  rhythm. 

Larry's  manner  seemed  uneasy  now.  He 
glanced  again  towards  Bernice  and  before 
Velma  suspected  it,  had  guided  her  to  where 
Bernice  and  Irving  sat  at  the  piano. 

"Gee!  Bernice,  you  two  seem  to  be  get- 
ting a  good  one  out  of  the  air,"  he  smiled 
quizzically,  "how  about  letting  us  in?" 

"Irving  and  I  were  just  trying  the  new 
theme  song — it  goes  something  like  this," 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  Bernice  hummed  the 
soft,  plaintive  notes  of  The  Mating  Call. 

I UT  she  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  The 

 haughty  Velma's  chin  went  up.  An 

appraising  look  at  the  slim,  clear-eyed  girl 
at  her  side  had  apparently  brought  on  her 
most  ritzy  manner.  Then,  sweeping  Bernice 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  contemptuous  and 
[^Continued  on   page  881 
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Lawrence  Tibbett  as  the  fascinating 
bandit,  Yegor,  in  The  Rogue  Song. 


Congratulations 


\_Continued  from  page  61] 

saw  him  in  his  new  home  in  Beverly  Hills 
• — and  I  came  away  with  a  sharpened  sense 
of  that  vivid  charm  which  the  camera  caught 
in  The  Rogue  Song. 

In  the  first  place,  Lawrence  Tibbett  is 
that  extraordinarily  attractive  thing — a  thor- 
oughly healthy  person.  His  skin  is  tanned, 
his  eyes  are  bright  (bright,  bright  blue,  in 
case  you  failed  to  catch  their  color  in  The 
Rogue  Song),  and  his  handclasp  is  magnetic. 
He's  at  home  in  the  world  and  happy  to 
be  in  it — completely  capable  of  enjoying  life. 

And  singing  for  him  is — and  has  always 
been — just  a  natural  way  of  expressing  his 
feelings.  He  carries  with  him,  even  when 
he  sings  before  the  microphone,  a  sense  of 
the  audience  response,  of  the  give  and  take  of 
emotion — a  picture  of  bodies  that  move  in 


response  to  his  singing,  that  strain  forward 
and  relax  again  as  he  sings  to  them  of  love 
and  happiness,  hardship  and  adventure. 

BUT  don't  for  a  moment  think  that 
Lawrence  Tibbett  gets  that  emotional 
power  of  his  across  to  you  on  the  screen 
without  effort.  A  perfect  performance  of 
The  Rogue  Soig  is  a  matter  of  months  of 
effort.  And  Tibbett  says  that  with  him,  sing- 
ing is  at  its  best  an  expression  of  extreme 
emotional  excitement.  'Where  talking  leaves 
off,  singing  begins !  Yet  he  had  to  get  him- 
self into  the  proper  mood  to  sing  The  Lash 
Song.  He  sang  it  exactly  fifteen  times  be- 
fore they  got  a  perfect  recording  of  it.  They 
worked  that  day  from  nine  o'clock  in  the., 
morning  until  one-thirty  at  night. 

"Either  the  recording  mechanics  would  fail 
to  get  the  effect  we  wanted,  or  a  light  would 
blow  out — or,  if  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pened, my  voice  that  particular  time  would 
not  be  at  its  best.    And  so — all  to  do  over. 

"But  I  found  so  much  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing pitched  up  emotionally  for  that  whip- 
ping scene — which  I  think  is  the  best  scene 
in  the  whole  picture — with  long  waits  in 
between,  that  I  finally  kept  at  it  steadily. 

"The  hot  technicolor  lights  flooded  over 
me,  the  perspiration  poured  off  me — and  I 
sang  it,  and  sang  it,  and  sang  it. 

"If  that  music  moves  you  at  all,  when  jou 
hear  it,  it  will  be  because  it  moved  me 
first  in  exactly  the  same  way." 

TIBBETT  is  unmistakably  a  "real"  per- 
son, and  not  a  step  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  to  this  day  contradicts  it. 
He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Bakers- 
field,  California.  The  son  of  a  sheriff.  "When 
Lawrence  was  only  a  youngster,  his  father 
was  killed  by  a  bandit.  Sheriff  Tibbett's 
death  left  his  wife  and  small  son  pretty 
much  forced  to  fend  for  themselves.  Th^y 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,,  then,  and  Lawrence, 


when  he  reached  high  school,  not  only  sang 
in  the  glee  club,  but  took  any  chance  that 
came  his  way  to  sing  for  money  outside. 
He  sang  at  lodges  and  churches  and  ban- 
quets and  motion  picture  houses — and  his 
voice,  instead  of  suffering  from  the  strain, 
got  steadily  better. 

In  1918  he  took  him  a  wife — a  girl  he 
had  known  in  high  school.  And  in  another 
year  they  had  twin  boys — Lawrence,  Jr.,  and 
Dick. 

HE  KNEW  he  had  talent.  So  did 
everybody  else.  But  he  had  no 
money.  Finally  he  borrowed  on  his  life  in- 
surance to  make  that  precarious  long  journey 
to  New  York — the  trip  that  many  a  hopeful 
young  artist  has  made  in  vain.  But  with 
Tibbett  it  was  different.  For  five  months 
he  studied  with  Frank  Laforge  and  then  his 
chance  came  to  appear  at  the  Met.  The  rest 
is  history.  "And  now,"  he  says  casually,  "I 
appear'  to  be  in  the  movies — and  making 
records — and  singing  ten  concerts  in  exactly 
twelve  evenings.  And  buying  a  house,  and 
a  new  car  with  a  special  body  .  .  ." 

BUT  nothing  that  comes  the  Tibbetts' 
way  is  going  to  turn  their  heads.  Ac- 
claim hasn't  done  it  and  the  luxury  that  his 
new  contract  with  M-G-M  assures  will  not 
do  it  either.  He  is  to  make  two  pictures  in 
the  next  three  years,  and  he  will  come  back 
to  Hollywood  in  May  to  begin  work.  The 
famous  operetta.  Rose  Marie  will  be  first. 

THERE  are  thousands  of  people  who,  see- 
ing The  Rogue  Song,  have  sensed  in 
Lawrence  Tibbett  that  infectious  charm  to 
which  one  cannot  accurately  give  a  name,  but 
which  one  feels  and  responds  to.  In  the 
presence  of  that  radiant  quality  of  his  we 
are  all  of  us — like  that  first  audience  at  Grau- 
man's  Chinese  Theatre — intensely  human. 
Mr.  Tibbett,  congratulations  are  in  order. 


playing  the  leading  feminine  role  in 
Women  Love  Brutes,  a  Paramount  picture 
starling  George  Bancroft.  Hers  is  a  dramatic 
role  in  which  pathos  and  humor  intermingle, 
a  role  entirely  different  from  anything  she 
has  hitherto  attempted.  Mary  was  taking 
her  first  screen  tests  for  this  picture  at  the 
moment  Hawkes  was  killed. 

ON  the  set  she  is  a  silent,  pitiful  figure 
until  she  steps  before  the  camera. 
There,  if  the  script  requires  that  she  smile, 
her  old  vivacity  returns.  •  No  one  watching 
and  not  knowing  of  her  recent  bereavement, 
would  guess  the  inner  heartache  that  her 
laughter  conceals.  ' 

"It  is  at  times  like  these,"  says  Mary, 
"that  the  demands  of  the  talkies  prove 
stringent.  I'd  never  thought  of  it  before,  but 
it's  much  easier  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  one's 
eyes  than  out  of  one's  voice." 

■When  Mary  started  her  career  in  the 
movies  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  wasn't 
particular  about  the  parts  she  played.  She 
was  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  a  part  while 
waiting  for  her  "chance."  It  was  when  she 
signed  a  contract  with  First  National  that 
she  realized  she  had  been  branded  as  a  type. 


Fate   Steps  In 


[^Continued  from  page  21] 

She  was  "a  goody  goody  girl"  in  the  best 
old  melodramatic  sense.  It  was  then  that 
she  started  to  fight  for  more  human  roles. 

"I  wanted  to  be  something  more  real  than 
the  garden  variety  of  heroine,"  Mary  said. 
"But  no  one  would  believe  I  could  be  any- 
thing else.  •!  begged  and  pleaded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  try  something  different,  but  all  I 
ever  got  was  a  conciliatory  pat  on  the  back." 

THE  majority  of  Mary's  pictures  preached 
the  doctrine  of  virtue  as  its  own  re- 
ward, and  she  was  beginning  to  think  that 
her  entire  life  would  be  spent  in  driving 
home  that  moral  when  she  got  a  break. 

"It's  not  your  type,"  Sol  "Wurtzel  began, 
when  he  suggested  that  Mary  play  the  fe- 
male lead  in  Dressed  to  Kill. 

If  Mary  had  had  any  hesitation  about 
accepting  the  offer,  the  statement  that  it  was 
not  her  type  would  have  settled  it.  She  was 
willing  to  try  anything  that  would  get  her 
away  from  the  despised  'type'. 

"In  Dressed  to  Kill  I  was  a  bad  girl," 
said  Mary,  "and  I  liked  it.  I  smoked  and  I 
drank,  I  flirted  and  did  many  things  no  re- 
ally nice  girl  is  supposed  to  do,  and  I  felt 
very  wide  awake  and  very  much  alive. 


Diessed  to  Kill  was  followed  by  Dry 
Martini  .and  The  Woman  from  Hell.  Mary 
made  a  convincing  and  charming  girl  crook. 

"But  still  I  wanted  something  different," 
said  Mary.  "I  liked  the  crook  pictures,  but 
they  weren't  exactly  real.  I  wanted  some- 
thing bigger  and  better,  something  that 
would  give  me  a  chance  to  show  what  I 
really  could  do." 

Mary  Astor's  case  is  not  the  first  in  which 
personal  tragedy  has  made  for  the  discovering 
of  latent  screen  talents.  The  ablest  direc- 
tors in  the  industry  have  always  claimed 
that  no  emotion  is  vitally  portrayed  upon 
the  screen  unless  the  man  or  woman  por- 
traying it  has  experienced  that  emotion. 

While  the  gay  scenes  in  Mary's  present 
picture  prove  her  a  capable  actress,  it  is  in 
the  tragic  sequences  that  she  excels.  Her  own 
suffering  has  given  her  a  new  insight  into 
the  lives  of  others,  and  her  years  of  experi- 
ence before  the  camera  enable  her  to  con- 
vey that  insight  to  her  audience. 

Mary  Astor  has  taken  this  gireat  trial  as 
courageousfy  as  she  took  lesser  ones.  She 
goes  bravely  and  uncomplainingly  about  her 
work — proving  that  she  is  both  an  actress 
and  a  trouper. 
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perfect  fool,  is  responsible  for  Sam's  revolu- 
tionary attire.  It  seems  that  Wynn  and 
Hardy,  meeting  at  Broadway  and  47th 
Street,  or  at  the  Lambs'  Club,  held  conver- 
sation, as  was  their  custom.  It  was  during 
the  twenty-four  year  period  that  Sam  was 
a  Main  Stem  attraction,  playing  romantic 
leads  and  starring  in  pieces  that  ranged 
from  Princess  Pat,  his  favorite,  to  featured 
roles  in  Mr.  Zeigfeld's  Follies. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  'Wynn,  glancing  at 
Hardy's  conservative  and  impeccable  cravat, 
and  knowing  Sam's-  decided  flare  for  com- 
edy, "you  look  like  a  romantic  leading  man. 
■Why  don't  you  dress  like  a  comedian.^  "Wear 
louder  clothes,  a  lot  of  bright  colors,  and  be 
a  comedian." 

This  delicious  legend  is  blown  to  pieces 
by  a  direct  question  to  Mr.  Sam  Hardy, 
himself.  On  the  occasion  of  the  question 
he  wore  a  coat  that  might  have  been  a 
maroon  if  it  was  not  the  newest  red  from 
Chanel.  He  wore  white  duck  trousers  of  at 
least  plus  sixteen  prop>ensities,  and  his 
slightly  sardonic  lips  were  folded  content- 
edly over  a  pipe. 

"When  did  I  start  wearing  bright  colored 
clothes.''"  Sam  was  tolerantly  amused. 
'When  I  started  in  school,  I  guess.  I've 
always  worn   them.  " 

One  can  picture  an  orange-pinafored  Sam 
truding  with  his  tiny  friends  down  the 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  road  on  his  way  to 
kindergarden;  a  bright  canary  amidst  a 
swarm  of  English  sparrows.  And  in  the 
law  school  at  Yale,  which  he  conveniently 
attended,  he  probably  dazzled  his  fellow 
barristers  with  a  snappy  blazer.  Later,  when 
success  on  the  New  York  stage  embraced 
him,  he  must  have  taken  to  the  white  ducks 
and  blue  and  brass-buttoned  oats  of  yachting 
with  ease,  when  he  raced  his  craft  "Kiki" 
in  Atlantic  waters. 

He  still  clings  to  the  ducks.  Not,  of 
course,  the  same  ones.     But  he  clings  to 


them,  we  surmise,  for  their  cool  comfort. 
They  symbolize  the  freedom  which  he  has 
always  managed  to  maintain  in  a  day  when 
other  men,  and  frequently  himself  when  cus- 
tom demanded,  sweated  and  swore  in  serges 
and  stiff  collars.  Sam,  with  his  eccentric 
wardrobe,  is  the  advance  guard,  the  Mes- 
siah, if  you  insist,  of  a  day  when  man  as 
well  as  woman,  can  express  his  individuality 
in  clothes. 

THERE  have  been  occasions — infrequent, 
but  actual  enough — that  Mr.  Hardy 
has  been  seen  dressed  conservatively.  The 
only  comment  that  has  been  made  regarding 
these  occasions  is  that  he  looks  a  little  ill. 

Friends,  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
meeting  him  on  the  street  in  one  of  his 
normally  bright  jackets,  and  forgetting  for 
the  moment  his  addiction  to  color,  inquire 
if  he  is  working  in  a  picture.  It  is  up  to 
Sam  to  say  "no,"  which  he  does,  with 
straight  face.  They  walk  away  musing — 
envious,  no  doubt — wondering  where  such 
Jacob's  coats  can  be  procured  for  men  of 
six  feet  three. 

"I  have  them  made,"  says  Sam.  "I  get 
the  best  materials  and  have  them  made." 

In  his  wardrobe,  beside  the  cheery  red 
and  the  marine  blue  jacket,  are  checks, 
stripes,  everything.  He  had  a  topcoat  fash- 
ioned of  such  swagger  checks  and  style  that 
it  was  borrowed  by  Lawrence  Grant  for 
wear  in  a  playlet  presented  at  the  Writers' 
Club.  The  program  read  "  So-and-so,  play- 
ed by  Lawrence  Grant.  Topcoat  by  Sam 
Hardy." 

Now,  with  the  talkies  so  definitely  here 
to  stay,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
eccentric  dress  will  characterize  the  player  on 
the  screen  or  whether  vocal  ability  will  do 
the  trick.  In  other  words,  will  blue  jeans, 
heavy  boots  and  an  exaggerated  straw  hat 
portray  a  small  town  constable  as  well  as  a 
drawl  and  speech  idiosynchrisies? 


Sam  Hardy  does  excellent  work  in 
Song  of  the  West,  the  tremendous 
epic    of    early    American  history. 

It  is  a  stage  veteran  who  has  long  misled 
the  use  of  his  voice  in  silent  pictures,  that 
Hardy  says  that  the  best  characterizations 
lie  within  the  realm  of  the  voice.  To  this 
end  he  would  like  to  bring  to  the  screen 
Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford  to  compare  with 
the  silent  Wallingford  he  did  under  Frank 
■"Borzage's  direction  some  years  ago. 

HIS  utter  independence  in  matters  of 
personal  attire,  have  given  him  cour- 
age to  be  original  about  other  matters.  For 
instance,  if  you  should  be  fortunate  to  have 
Sam  as  a  debtor  and  he  reimbursed  you  with 
a  check,  you  would  have  in  your  hands, 
until  you  banked  it,  at  least,  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Hardy  as  Marc  Antony  in  that  Christy 
picture,  When  Caesar  Ran  a  Newspaper. 
Also,  if  you  happen  to  smoke  a  friendly  pipe 
with  him  and  he  carelessly  left  a  paper 
match  folder  on  your  smoking  stand,  you 
would  discover  on  it  his  sftiiling  face.  On 
the  reverse  side  would  be,  "Sam  Hardy — 
America's  Favorite." 

He  has  another  neat  little  trick.  He  puts 
a  perpendicular  stroke  through  the  S  of  his 
given  name  and  has  done  so  since  he  first 
learned  to  write  it  out  in  large  faltering 
letters.  It  is  symbolical  of  his  financial 
success.  The  ink  he  uses  is  always  of  a 
brilliant,  jungle  green. 


Rescued  By  Radio 


that  I  could  even  read  music  until  I  was  sure 
my  voice  was  ready.  When  I  decided  the 
time  had  arrived,  I  went  to  the  manager  of 
the  broadcasting  station,  convinced  him  that 
I  could  sing  by  singing  for  him,  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  chance.  He  did.  Then 
I  prayed  that  someone  in  authority  in  the 
picture  industry  might  be  listening  in." 

That's  all  there  was  to  it,  according  to 
Lloyd. 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
Bisbee,  Arizona,  Hughes  grev/  into 
his  'teens  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Holly- 
wood studios,  so  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  turn  to  them  for  employment  when  he 
had  completed  his  schooling  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

Even  while  he  was  attending  Hollywood 
High,  he  would  play  hooky  occasionally  to 
work  as  an  extra  in  mob  scenes. 


{Continued  from  page  53} 

However,  his  first  job  after  graduation  was 
not  before  the  cameras.  He  found  a  position 
in  a  film  laboratory  and  worked  there  for 
several  months,  until — 

A  young  fellow  named  King  "Vidor,  an 
unknown  in  the  celluloid  world,  had  saved 
three  hundred  dollars  and  borrowed  a  little 
more.  He  wanted  to  be  a  director,  but 
producers  didn't  seem  to  be  very  eager  to 
give  him  a  chance. 

HE  GATHERED  about  him  a  group  of 
young  bloods  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  experience,  but  who  were  willing  to 
work  on  the  chance  that  someday  they 
would  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  They 
filmed  The  Turn  in  the  Road.  Lloyd'  played 
the  male  lead. 

The  picture  was  a  box-office  sensation  and 
made  Lloyd  Hughes  and  King  'Vidor. 

Thomas  Ince  saw  the  production  and  sign- 


ed Hughes  as  leading  man  for  Gloria  Hope, 
then  an  Ince  star,  but  now  devoting  her  time 
and  energy  to  mothering  Donald  Hughes, 
aged  three. 

Three  years  later,  Lloyd  left  Ince  and 
played  the  heavy  in  Frank  Lloyd's  The  Sea 
Hawk,  probably  the  greatest  role  that  came 
to  him  during  his  career  in  the  silents.  This 
led  to  a  long-term  agreement  with  First 
National. 

Since  making  his  first  talkie  with  Bebe 
Daniels,  Lloyd  has  completed  a  second  and 
third — Hello  Sister,  produced  by  James 
Cruze,  and  Acquitted  for  Columbia. 

I ASKED  Lloyd  about  his  golf — the  thing 
that  used  to  mean  so  much  to  him. 
"Golf!"  he  exclaimed.     "Why,  I  haven't 
had  time  to  think  about  it  for  more  than  a 
year.    You  see  my  singing  lessons  take  up 
all  my  spare  time." 
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insinuating  glance,  she  asked,  "Why  are  )ou 
so  I'rterested  in  the  theme  song,  I  should 
like  to  know." 

Flushing,  Bernice  made  no  reply.  The 
other  girl  suddenly  turned  on  Larry,  eyes 
blazing.  "What's  this  extra  girl  got  to  do 
with  our  songs?"  she  demanded  in  an  im- 
perative tone. 

Bernice  saw  Larry  and  Irving  eye  each 
other  helplessly  as  they  scanned  the  face 
before  them.  But  before  either  could  at- 
tempt an  explanation,  the  temperamental 
legitimate  star,  snatched  the  music  from  the 
song-writer's  hand  and  shook  it  in  Bernice's 
face. 

WHAT  do  you  know  about  music?" 
she  taunted  viciously.  "You've  no 
right  here — I'll  not  have  a  test  with  you 
present — you,  crashing  in  where  you're  not 
wanted." 

It  was  an  electrically  charged  moment. 
Bewilderment  replaced  anger  as  Bernice  now 
shrank  back  behind  Larry  where  she  watched, 
frightened,  as  the  "wonder  girl  s"  face  took 
on  an  expression  of  uncontrolled  and  de- 
vastating rage! 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Larry  tried  to  make 
her  listen,  but  could  not  stop  the  rapid-fire 
epithets  which  'Velma  let  fly  at  all  of  them. 
The  emotional  actress  was  indulging  in  one 
of  her  celebrated  tantrums  for  which  she 
was  so  famous. 

Weinstein,  Motte  and  Laney  now  edged 
over  and  grouped  themselves  about  her. 
The  other  guests  seated  there  stared  in  sur- 
prise and  embarrassed  discomfort.  Wein- 
stein stepped  closer  and  patting  her  shoulder 
asked: 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  'Matter?'  "  she  cried,  shaking  herself  free 
from  his  touch,  "Why,  having  your  'Dearie' 
learn  my  songs,  that's  what,"  she  declared, 
spacing  the  words  significantly.  "You  knew 
all  along  that — that — "  She  paused,  panting. 
Weinstein  interrupted  her  with  a  sardonic 
laugh,  "Knew  what?"  she  asked  sneeringly 
and  pointedly. 

Her  eyes  had  narrowed  down  into  hori- 
zontal slits. 

"That  she  wanted  the  lea  J  because  -  '  But 
Weinstein's  frenzied  gestures  expressing  be- 
wilderment had  stopped  her.  In  a  flash, 
shaking  with  fury,  she  swung  about  and 
struck  him  full  in  the  face. 

TOO  dazed  to  speak,  his  face  went  pur- 
ple and  he  quivered  with  anger.  There 
was  dead  silence  in  the  studio.  The  wv. 
gazed  dumbly  into  each  other's  eyes  as  "Vel- 
ma picked  up  her  red  velvet  coat  and 
flaunted  from  the  room. 

Bernice  smiled  and  dropped  into  a  chair. 
Silently  studying  the  faces  of  those  near  her 
she  was  surprised  when  the  director,  appar- 
ently with  studied  calm  to  lower  the  ten- 
sion, remarked  dryly,  "Guess  we'll  have  to 
wait  until  she  returns." 

"Sure,  we'll  have  to  get  her  back."  Then 
reflectively  Weinstein  added  with  a  half- 
smile.  "She's  a  little  devil,  but  just  the  girl 
for  the  part — she'll  be  okeh  when  she  gets 
over  her  hectic  emotional  seizure." 


[Continued  from  page  85~[ 

THE  room  now  buzzed  with  small,  shrill 
confusions  which  blended  into  one  ca- 
cophony. To  add  to  it,  suddenly  there  was 
an  avalanche  of  stirring  music  from  the  piano, 
sure  sign  of  Irving's  frame  of  mind — his  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  situation  back  to  well-man- 
nered normalcy. 

Bernice  saw  him  signal  Joan  Mixon  and 
Willis  Carnes  to  the  front.  Their  hot  tap 
dancing  act  was  then  followed  by  the  other 
guests  doing  clever  dialogue  stunts,  all  gen- 
erously strutting  their  stuff. 

But  a  hurried  glance  at  Weinstein's  face 
showed  Bernice  that  he,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
was  still  brooding  over  the  scene  that  Velma 
had  staged.  She  wondered  if  during  thei' 
years  of  pleasant  association  he  would  have 
valued  her  more  had  she  occasionally  flown 
into  a  rage.  The  music  came  to  a  sudden 
stop  while  some  of  the  girls  sauntered 
towards  the  door. 

"Before  we  go  let's  have  a  song,"  some 
one  suggested. 

"Yes,  from  Bernice  Bright,  "  and  the  eyes 
of  the  song-writer  miriowcd  the  bright  idea 
as  if  it  had  that  moment  suddenly  struck  him. 

BERNICE,  always  willing  to  do  her  part 
towards  a  happy  ending  and  just  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  herself  for  the  delight  which 
Velma's  outbreak  had  given  her,  crossed  the 
studio  and  st-ix)d  near  the  piano. 

She  could  feel  all  eyes  turned  towards  her 
in  wondering,  doubting  expectancy.  Even 
Weinstein's  face  seemed  to  hold  an  ex- 
pression of  admiration,  but  apparently  not 
unmixed  with  a  look  of  appraisal  and  regret 
that  she  could  not  sing.  But  surprise  sud- 
denly spread  over  his  countenance  as  Irv- 
ing's fingers  struck  the  chords  of  The  .\L:r- 
ing  Calt  in  The  Song  of  Life.  Bernice 
paused  to  take  a  deep  breath,  then  dieiv  her- 
self up  dramatically  and  began  to  sing,  com- 
pletely losing  herself  in  the  music. 

In  tones  that  throbbed,  caressed  and  awak- 
ened memories  even  in  her  own  mind,  she 
sang  the  jtheme  song — soft  music  that  Irv- 
ing had  written  especially  for  her  voice  and 
which  they  had  rehearsed  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day. 

SHE  could  feel  the  surge  of  vibrations 
flooding  in  upon  her  as  the  faces  pf 
her  listeners  became  alive  with  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  flush  of  warmth  in  her  cheeks 
as  her  eyes  lingered  a  moment  on  Larry's  face. 
Something  tremendously  emotional  crept  in- 
to her  voice  as  her  lips  formed  the  tender 
words. 

Before  she  had  finished,  wild  applause 
burst  upon  her  startled  ears,  accompanied  by 
Weinstein's  frantic  gestures  as  he  shouted  to 
the  technician. 

"The  mike — quick — we'll  take  a  test,"  and 
grasping  Bernice  by  the  arm,  he  ushered  her 
into  the  sound-proof  room,  followed  by 
Larry  and  Irving  who  took  his  place  at  die 
piano. 

THERE,  amid  a  mad  maze  of  wires,  lights 
and  strange  looking  machinery  sets,  Ber- 
nice found  herself  repeating  her  song  into 
a  microphone — singing  better  than  before. 


When  it  was  over,  a  pin  drop  could  have 
been  heard.  Tense,  strained  looks  were  ex- 
changed while  they  waited  for  the  playback. 
Finally,  it  came  to  them  and  Bernice  listened 
to  marvelous  tones  holding  a  final  top-note 
with  bird-like  ease.  Then  again  utter  silence 
reigned  in  the  cathedral-like  stillness  of  the 
sound  proof  room. 

FOR  God  s  sake,  Bernice,"  gasped  Wein- 
stein as  he  elbowed  Larry  out  of  the 
way  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  her,  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  us  you  could  sing?" 
"Why?"  she  asked  coolly. 
Then  Weinstein  exploded.  "Why?"  he 
echoed,  "because  you're  just  the  girl  for  the 
lead." 

"But  you  said  I  was  not  the  type — that — " 
"Don't  rub  it  in,  Bernice,"  he  interrupted 

with  a  grin,  apparently  cheered  at  the  thought 

that  Larry  had  been  as  dumb  as  he,  "but  tell 

us,  do  you  want  the  role?" 

"Maybe  Larry'd  rather  have  someone  else?" 

and  she  smiled  naively  at  Larry  who  was 

gazing  at  her  with  ardent  eyes. 

AND  that  seemed  too  much  for  Weinstein. 
^  He  shrugged  with   an  understanding 
gesture  and,  turning  quickly,  left  them  alone. 

Bernice  dropped  her  eyes  and  sat  very  still. 
The  efi^ect  was  odd.  It  made  her  seem  un- 
attainable. And  it  apparently  made  Larry 
cast  aside  his  cultivated  reserve  as  he  cried 
out,  "You  know,  Bernice,  the  girl  I  want," 
— his  voice  was  slow,  deliberate — "have  al- 
ways wanted,"  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
heightened  eagerness.  "Will  you  take  the 
role?" 

"What  role?"  With  a  twinkle  th£^t  be- 
trayed her  thought. 

"The  biggest  role  in  life — the  one  for 
which  you  were  created,'  he  whispered  fer- 
vently. 

"And  what's  that?"  she  asked  quietly, 
looking  into  his  eyes. 

"The  lead  in  our  drama,  sweetheart. 
Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?"  in  an  en- 
chanted voice,  "yours  and  mine!" 

"Well,  that  depends,"  her  eyes  were  chal- 
lenging now. 

"Upon  what?" 

"You,"  she  laughed  softly,  "and  how  you 
play  your  part." 

"1?"  Then  eagerly,  "my  partll  be  in 
making  you  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world — 
if  you'll  let  me,"  he  added  persuasively. 

"Then,"  and  she  hesitated,  now  utterly 
amazed  at  her  shyness,  "I'll  accept — both 
roles — because — "  She  looked  deep  into  his 
eyes  that  were  gleaming  with  excitement  as 
he  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"Because,"  he  prompted  softly,  drawing 
her  closer. 

"Because — I  want  to  make  you  happy, 
too !" 

HAD  the  camera  been  whirring  at  them 
under  a  director's  signal,  a  retake  for 
a  more  fervid  scene  in  The  Song  of 
Life  would  not  have  been  necessary.  For 
Larry's  lips  were  crushed  against  hers  in  one 
of  those  clinging  kisses  which  every  movie 
fan  remembers  so  extremely  well. 
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The  "Prlncpss  Pat" 
— 14K  %oIUl  White 
Gold  cnsravpd  case, 
guaranteed  lo-jewel 
movement  .  Knuravcd 
RCnuine  "  WrlstiuTat" 
flexible  bracelet  to 
match.  SI  .96  a  month 
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4  Ganuin*  Diamond* 
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Oentlemen'8  ni  a  .s- 
slvc  rln«  ut  14K 
itolld  R  r  e  c  n  euld 
»iih  latest  style 
INK  wilid  white 
gold  top;  Hcry, 
(icnulnc  blm^wliltc 
<Uamiind.  S4.0S  a 
month 


IT'S  AN 

ELGIN 


EA37  .  .  .  »75 

NcWLlnU  o'Lovc" 
solltAlre:  hand  cn- 
Itravcd  18K  SoUd 
Wliltc  Gold  rlnis 
sot  with  daiszling 
eenulne  blue-wlilto 
diamond  In  center: 
2  smaller  dia- 
monds on  Hides. 
$6.16  a  month. 
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Rli'hly  hand  en- 
craved  ISKBolld 
White  Gold  soli- 
taire mounting; 
ncry.  Benuloc 
blue-white .  dia- 
mond. S2.  a  mo. 


WcddinR  ring  of 
beautifully  hand 
emtravcd  ISK 
.Solid.WhiteCiold: 
set  with  7  ex- 
portly  match- 
ed Renuliie  blue- 
white  diamonds; 
S2.06  a  month. 


CASS  .  . 

Latest  style,  I8lv 
Solid  White  Gold 
rlnB  net  in  the 
center  with  lurgc 
glxo  Qaihlnff  een- 
nlm  blae-whlt  e  dlA- 
raoad  and  2  simpler 
diamond.^  on  sides. 
$4.0H  a  mouth. 


EA  31  .  .  .  Xat  Inn- 
ally  advcrti.scrt  and 
guaranteed  Elgin  or 
Waltham  movement; 
hand  engraved  white 
or  green  gold  llllcd 
20  year  ca.se.  Latest 
style,  flexible,  mesh 
wrist  band.  .$2,21  a 
month . 


CA  • 

Gentlemen's  hand 
engraved  massive 
ring  of  14 K  solid 
white  sold.  Im- 
ported black  onyx 
set  with  a  genuine 
diamond  and  any 
carved  liUlUU  or 
emblem  desired. 
S2.21  a  month. 


CA  I  .  ...  Dtamoml 
wrist  watch.  14K  Solid 
White  gold  engraved  case;  2  genuine 
diamonds  and  8  emeralds  or  sapphires. 
Ouarontecd  15-lewel  movement. 
Pierced  flexible  "Wrlstaerat"  bra<'elet 
with  sapphires  or  emeralds  to  match. 
$3.04  a  month. 
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log of  genuine  dia- 
monds, liulova, 
Elgin.  Waltham , 
Hamilton,  Howard 
lUlnoLi  watches: 
fine  Jewelry  and 
silverware  at  spe- 
cial prices.  Writ* 
now  to  got  your 
Froo  Copy. 


Guaranteed  Savings 

DIroet     Diamond  Importations 

and  large  volume  buying  for  both  our 
National  Mall  Order  business  and 
our  Chain  Store  system  enable  us  to 
offer  you  superior  quality  genuine 
diamonds,  flno  standard  watches  and 
exnul.slte  Jewelry  at  saving  prices 
which  arc  beyond  comparison.  All 
of  this  with  no  extra  charge  for  the 
atlded  convenience  and.  advantage  of 
(llgiiined ,  liberal  credit. 

How  to  Order 

.lust  send  H.OO  with  your  order 
and  vour  Reloetion  comes  to  you  on 
10  DAYS  rnCE  TRIAL.  NOCO.D. 
TO  PAY  ON  ARRIVAL.   After  full 

c.\amlnalloii  and  free  trial,  pay 
balance  In  12  equal  monthly  payments: 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
10  Day*  Tree  Trial 

You  have  the  privilege  of  10  doys' 
free  trial — if  not  completely  satlsfled 
return  shipment  at  our  expense  ond 
the  entire  deposit  will  be  refunded. 
Written  guarantee  bond  with  every 
purchase. 

All  Doallngs  Strictly  Confldontlal 

A  whole  year  to  pay!  No  extra  charge 
for  credit — no  red  tape — no  delay. 
You  take  no  risk — satisfaction  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  or  money  b.ick. 

Gift  Case  Free 

Every  article  comes  to  you  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  presenta- 
tion case. 


Gorgeous 
Dinner  Ring 

EA  10  ,  .  .  t.dt.  nt  lij -e 
design  inounlltig  of 
e\nul«H<  ly  hand  pierced 
INK  Solid  t\^lifc  <.;old. 
Ai'i  Willi  :)  ilery,  gen- 
uine -hUic-wliltc  dlu- 
inomis  ;iiul  !■  rcncb- 
bilie  Mipi.hlic-  S3.46 
iini.inili. 


CA  19  .  .  .  Xaiionally  advertised  tested  and 
regulated  I5-jewcl  Waltham  movement:  2n-ycar 
warranted  engraved  White  Gold  illle<l,  12  sUc. 
thin  model,  decagon  case.  White  gold  niied 
knife  and  fine  Waldcmar  chain.  All  roniplete  In 
handsome  Kirt.  ea.sc.    $2.21  a  month. 


EA  12  .  .  .  Dazzling  cluster  of 
7  expertly  matched  genuine 
blue-white  diamonds;  hand 
pierced  18K  Holld  White 
Gold,  lady's  mounting.  Looks 
like  a  ^TT>0  solitaire.  Hlg 
value.  Only  .$3.96  a  month. 
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170  BROADWAY,  N.YC 


EA  5  .  .  .  Nationally 
advertised  anil  guaran- 
teed l.'j-Jewcl  C;ent'8 
Bulova  watch.  White 
gold  nUed  case,  '■dust- 
tlte"  protector;  radium 
dial  and  hands;  latest 
style  woven  wrist  band 
to  match.  .$2,311  a 
month, 
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Don't  be  an 


EX-BLONDE 

How  much  lighter  your  hair  used  to  be."  What 
a  pity  to  hear  this  from  old  friends.  You 
won't  if  you  use  Blondex.  This  special  shampoo, 
for  blondes  only,  prevents  darkening — gradually 
restores  natural,  radiant  beauty  to  dull,  faded 
blonde  hair.  Not  a  dye.  No  injurious  chemicals. 
Good  for  scalp.  Follow  the  advice  of  a  million 
delighted  users.  At  all  standard  drug  and  de- 
partment  stores.  Try  Blondex  today.  

Peel  Off  The 


Ugly 

"THINGS"! 


New  Clear 

Skin  in  yg'.Y  BierHSHES^ 

3  Days! 

Get  Rid  of  Those  Pimples,  Black- 
heads, Freckles  and  Blemishes 
This  New  Way! 


READ  FREE  OFFER  BELOW 

LOOK  i,n  your  mirror  in  just  a  few  days 
after  you  do  as  instructed,  and  behold 
the  clear,  new,  youth-like  skin  and  beauty 
complexion,  instead  of  seeing  those  awful 
"things"  in  your  skin  called  pimples,  black- 
heads, large  pores,  freckles,  signs  of  aging 
and  other  ugly  blemishes  that  hide  the  true 
beauty  you  possess  but  do  not  know  it. 

A  new  discovery  now  actually  peels  them 
off  harmlessly,  and  they're  gone  for  good, 
not  covered  up  as  with  paint  and  powder. 
It's  the  most  amazing,  yet  simple,  way  of 
getting  rid  of  skin  blemishes  and  making 
yourself  more  beautiful  and  youthful-looking 
you  ever  read  of.  And  it's  all  explained  in  a 
new  treatise  called  "BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
SKIN  IN  3  DAYS"  which  now  is  being 
mailed  to  readers  of  this  magazine  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE.  Send  no  money,  just 
name  and  address,  and  you  will  receive  it  by 
return  mail,  in  plain  wrapper.  If  pleased, 
simply  «11  your  friends  who  may  also  wish 
a  clear,  new,  spotless  skin  and  youth-like 
complexion.  Address,  Marvo  Beauty  Lab- 
oratories, Dept.  389,  No,  1700  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    Don't  delay;  write  now! 
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I  Colon 


The  Vivid  Life  Story  of  Doug.,  Jr. 


[Continued  from  page  77] 


wasn't  necessary  for  him  to  beg  for  work 
after  that. 

UT  after  his  experience  in  Texas  Steer, 
several  months  elapsed  before  The 
Barlker,  and  during  those  months  Doug,  Jr., 
decided  he  would  not  toss  all  of  his  eggs 
into  one  basket. 

He  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  stage.  He 
took  a  course  in  dramatic  acting  under  a 
famous  stage  director.  And  he  put  his  writ- 
ing abilities  to  use  in  titling  films.  This  he 
did  on  two  of  his  father's  productions.  The 
Black  Pirate  and  The  Gaucho,  as  well  as  on 
Tuo  Lovers,  co-starring  Ronald  Colman  and 
Vilma  Banky. 

Meanwhile,  he  sought  for  a  chance  on  the 
stage,  but  no  manager  seemed  willing  to 
gamble. 

Here  in  Hollywood  we  have -the  'Writers' 
Club,  with  its  weekly  series  of  one-act  plays 
written  and  audienced  by  members  of  the 
movie  colony.  Doug,  Jr.,  appealed  to  the 
club's  stage  director. 

THE  name  of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
created  little  interest  on  a  program 
that  invariably  contained  the  biggest  names 
in  Hollywood.  Furthermore,  the  majority 
of  the  auditors  had  at  some  time  or  other 
seen  him  in  the  films,  and — well — he  wasn't 
so  strong. 

But  they  didn't  know  this  youngster  had 
been  training  for  the  stage.  He  showed  all 
the  poise  and  charm  of  the  veteran,  with  a 
dramatic  ability  that  was  outstanding. 

Seated,  almost  unobserved,  in  the  rear  of 
the  little  theatre  were  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Sr.,  and  Mary  Pickford,  The  father  appear- 
ed highly  nervous,  but  as  his  son's  scene 
progressed,  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 
A  most  startled  expression  swept  his  face. 

S  the  curtain  fell,  a  proud  Dad  turned 
to  a  pleased  step-mother  and  shouted, 
"By  Gad,  Mary,  the  boy  can  act!" 

One  more  play  for  the  Writers',  and  young 
Doug  was  ready  for  bigger  things.  One 
Los  Angeles  theatre  cast  him  for  the  title 
role  in  "Young  Woodley."  Again  the  scion 
of  the  king  scored,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
royal  Dad,  who  was  in  the  audience,  al- 
most lifted  the  roof. 

After  weeks  of  capacity  houses  here,  the 
play  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  still 
was  a  drawing  card  when  Doug  was  sum- 
moned home  to  take  the  principal  role  in 
Saturday's  Children  in  the  same  theatre  that 
had  housed  his  first  success. 
As  a  stage  actor  he  was  made. 
First  National  held  up  the  start  of  The 
Barker  for  three  weeks  until  he  could  wind 
up  his  stage  contract. 

EVEN  in  those  days,  however,  Doug, 
Jr.,  refused  to  take  the  screen  seriously. 
The  first  National  publicity  office  had  asked 
him  to  fill  out  the  usual  biography  form. 
Here  are  some  of  the  studio's  questions  and 
his  replies: 

Question:    Interesting   data   on  relatives. 
Answer:  Horse  thieves. 
Q.  Married?    A.  No. 


Q.  How  many  children?    A.  Three. 

Q.  Names  and  ages  of  them?  A.  Abra- 
ham (22),  Isaac  (43),  Jacob  (70). 

Q.  What  titles  have  been  used  in  your 
publicity?  A.  The  biggest  heel  in  Hollywood. 

Q.  What  'wuld  you  advise  a  beginner  to 
do  in  starting  a  screen  career.    A.  Forget  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  like  to  do  best?  A.  Sleep. 

Q.  Musical  accomplishments?  A.  Piano, 
'Victrola  and  radio. 

Q.  What  kind  of  dancing  do  you  do? 
A.  Y'ou'd  be  surprised. 

Q.   Do  you  sing?  A.  Heavens,  no. 

Q.  Where  can  you  be  reached  if  not  at 
home.  A.  In  jail. 

Q.  What  plans  did  your  parents  have  for 
you?  A.  They  never  confided  in  me. 

f  UT  he  was  trying  his  best  to  get  some- 
where on  the  stage.  He  had  decided  that 
that  was  where  he  would  find  success.  He 
dropped  the  athletics  that  had  so  long  ap- 
pealed to  him — football,  tennis,  boxing  and 
wrestling — to  devote  all  of  his  leisure  to 
further  training  and  developing  his  speaking 
voice,  his  pantomime  and  his  dramatic  ability. 

It  was  after  The  Barker  had  been  com- 
pleted that  we  were  lunching  in  the  Holly- 
wood Athletic  Club.  The  picture  had  been 
his  first  talkie. 

"Has  dialogue  changed  your  views  on  the 
screen?"   I  asked  him. 

He  admitted  it  had.  I  asked  him  what 
role  he  would  like  best  to  play. 

"The  Duke  of  Riechstadt  in  L'Aiglon", 
he  replied.  "I  like  the  romantic  costume 
plays.  ' 

Doug,  Jr.,  apparently  forgot  about  love 
after  his  infantile  affair  with  the  baby  Flo- 
belle,  for,  from  that  time  until  he  met  Joan 
Crawford  three  years  ago,  he  gave  little 
thought  to  the  fair  sex — except  for  his  mother. 

USED  to  go  to  parties,  yes,"  he  said,  by 
way  of  explanation.  "But  I  had  a  terrible 
memory  for  faces  and  names,  so  I'd  stand  off 
in  a  corner  by  myself  for  fear  I  would  insult 
someone  by  not  recognizing  him  or  being  able 
to  call  him  by  name. 

"That's  why  Hollywood  for  a  long  while 
considered  me  high-hat.  And  I  being  only 
a  failure  trying  to  hustle  a  living." 


READ  ON 


In  the  second  half  of  this  fascin- 
ating story  of  Doug.  Jr.,  you 
will  learn — 

How  love  changed  the  views  of 

Doug  and  Joan. 
About  their  courtship  and  mar- 
riage. 

'What  Doug  thinks  of  Doug. 

Sr.,  and  Mary  Pickford. 
How  he  supports  -  his  grand- 
,  mother    and  grandfather — 
the    latter    once    a  famous 
millionaire. 
All  these  intimate  revelations  of 
this  young  man's  life  and  more 
in  the  next  issue  of  TALKING 
SCREEN.    Watch  for  it  on  your 
newsstand. 
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She  Couldn't  Say  No 

{Continued  from  page  73] 

Jerry  Casey  was  asking  for  her.  They'd 
brought  him  in  last  night.  He'd  shot  it 
out  with  Big  John,  and  was  in  a  very  bad 
way. 

Winnie  forgot  everything.  She  brok^  all 
•>peed  records  getting  to  Jerry.  Iris  was 
with  him,  but  she  went  out  when  Winnie 
came  in.  Jerry  said  weakly,  "I  had  to  see 
you,  Winnie.  I  had  to  tell  you  that  I  under- 
stand now.  I  realize  what  I  should  have 
known  long  ago.  I'd  have  been  the  luckiest 
man  on  earth  to  have  had  you.  I  wasn't 
big  enough  to  receive  the  love  you  had  to 
offer.  I'm  going  to  .  .  .  kick  ...  the 
bucket,  Winnie.  I  want  to  fade  out  calling 
you  my  pal." 

It's  all  right,  Jerry.  Everything's  going 
to  be  all  right." 

JERRY  didn't  contradict  her  He  had 
things  to  say.  Tm  glad  about  the  show," 
he  said  weakly.  "You're  the  hit  of  Broad- 
way, just  like  we  always  planned.  I  ...  I 
had  seats  for  tonight." 

"There'll  be  lots  of  other  nights,  boy." 
'Not  for  me  ...  I  wanted  to  hear  you 
sing   your   big  hit   number.     What   is  it, 
Winnie?" 

"It's  that  old  song  I  started  with  .  .  .  A 
Darn  Fool  Woman  Like  Me  .  .  .  remember? 
The  first  one  you  heard  at  the  Dizzy  Club." 

"Sing  it  for  me,  Winnie." 

Winnie  sang  it  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  Iris,  pacing  the  floor  outside, 
could  hear  her.  When  the  song  ended,  she 
went  in.  .  Winnie  was  just  standing  there 
looking  at  him.  Jerry  was  dead.  He  had 
faded  out,  saying  weakly,  "Winnie  .  .  . 
goodbye  ...  goodbye,  pal." 

SHE  sat  in  her  dressing  room  with  her 
makeup  on.     Tommy  was  there. 
The  manager  came  to  the  door. 
"You're  on,  Winnie.    What's  the  matter, 
sick?"    Winnie  shook  her  head. 

Tommy  said,  "She's  all  broken  up.  Some 
one  died  ..." 

"Gee,"  the  manager  faltered,  "that's  too 
bad.    A  relative?" 

"Friend.    Fellow  named  Jerry  Casey." 
"Jerry  Casey?    Jerry  Casey,  dead?" 
Winnie  looked  up  with  a  dull  light  in  ht  r 
eyes.    '"Do  you  know  him?" 

"He's  the  man  who's  backing  this  show!  " 
"Backing  this  .  ,  .  show?" 
"Sure.  He  came  to  me,  offered  to  put  up 
(he  money  if  I'd  give  you  the  l_ead.    He  made 
me  promise  to  keep  his  name  secret." 

Winnie  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head. There  was  a  vague  excitement  rising 
in  her.  She  sobbed,  sharply.  "He  did!" 
he  said,  "He  did!  Tommy,  think  of  it! 
It's  his  show!  He  loved  me!  He  loved  me!" 

The  call  boy  rapped  smartly  on  the  door. 
"Two  minutes,  Miss  Harper." 

"AH  right,  son,"  the  manager  said. 
Winnie  looked  in  the  mirror  and  ad- 
ju.sted  her  hair,  patted  her  dress  down.  She 
was  smiling.  She  turned  to  Tommy  with 
that  smile  on  her  face.  "Come  on,"  she 
said,  "let's  go.  I  can't  lay  down  now, 
Tommy.  It's  jerry's  show.  It's  Jerry's  show, 
and  I'll  put  it  over!"  And  there  was  a  , 
light  ot  quiet  happiness  shining  in  her  eyes.  ' 
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GIVEN! 


We  WiU  Pay  $500.00  Cash 
For  the  Most  Suitable 
Name  For  This  Beautiful 
Six-Room  House 


ANY  NAME 

may  win.  OfSer 

open  to  everybody. 
Nothing  to  buy  or 
iell.  No  Obligation. 
Ruth  your  sugges- 
tion today— SURE! 

This  is  a  new  Colonial  Bungalow— cozy,  convenient-"yet  a  roomy 
house.  It  is  meeting  with  such  popularity  that  we  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  name  for  it  for  use  in  connection  with  our  building 
program,  and  will  pay  $500.00  cash  for  the  most  suitable  name  sug- 
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you  can  think  of  an  appropriate  name  for  such  a  beautiful  home.  Do  not  use  more 
than  two  words.  Any  word  or  words  may  be  used  or  any  combination  of  words, 
such  as  Ridgelawn,  Shadynook,  Hearthome  or  names  like  Sunshine  Inn,  Journey's 
End,  etc.  No  matter  how  simple  your  suggestion  is.  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
sending  it  in  at  once.  Any  name  may  win.  Possibly  you  may  have  the  most  suit- 
able name  right  on  the  end  of  your  tongue  this  minute.  If  you  have,  send  it  in  at 
once,  and  $500.00  in  cash  is  yours,  or  $600.00  if  sent  within  3  days. 

$100  EXTRA  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

We  want  the  name  for  this  house  quickly,  and  will  pay  the  winner  an  extra 
$100.00  cash  just  for  promptness — or  a  total  of  $600.00  in  all.  Send  your  sug- 
gestion today !  The  very  first  name  you  think  of  may  be  worth  $600.00  cash  to  you. 

FOLLOW  THESE  RULES  '^'^'^  ^  everyone,  excepting 

^         "  members  of  this  firm,  its  employees  and 

relatives.  Each  participant  may  send  only  one  name.  Sending  two  or  more 
names  will  cause  all  names  submitted  by  that  person  to  be  thrown  out.  Contest 
closes  June  28tb,  1930.  Should  two  or  more  persons  submit  an  equally  suitable 
name  for  this  house,  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  offered  will  be  paid  to  each  one 
so  tying.  To  win  the  $100.00  CASH  PROMPTNESS  PRIZE,  the  winning  name 
must  be  mailed  within  three  (3)  days  after  this  announcement  is  read.  This  $100.00 
CASH  PROMPTNESS  PRIZE  will  be  added  to  the  $500.00  prize  and  paid  to  each 
one  submitting  the  winning  name,  provided  suggestion  is  mailed  within  three  (3 1 
days  after  this  announcement  is  read.  Any  easy,  simple  name  may  win. 
IpnVfPf  In  appreciation  of  your  suggesting  a  name  for  this  house  real  quickly, 
'we  will  send  you  FREE  and  POSTPAID,  the  floor  plans  and  blue 
print  of  this  beautiful  house.  Understand,  this  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
Rush  us  a  name  for  this  house  TODAY — QUICK.    A  postal  card  will  do. 

HOME  BUILOERS'  SOCIETY,    Box   i765  ,   BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS 


Ever  win  a  prize? 

Here's  your  chance!  Every 
ir  we  spend  over  $150,000.00  on 
prize  offers  to  advertise  our  business.  In 
this  new  offer  IBO  grand  prizes  totaling  $6555.00 
will  be  given  to  the  fortunate  ones  who  solve  our 
puzzle  correctly  and  win.   Here  It  is— 

FIND  THE  "DIFFERENT"  AUTOt 

Se  16  cars  In  the  ctrole  all  l(x>k  alike.    15  of  them  are  e3C» 
'actly  alike — but  one  is  different  from  all  the  rest.    That's  the  ' 
trick  for  you !  Find  this  "different"  car  If  you  can — and  mark 
The  difference  may  be  in  the  fenders,  bumper,  name  plate, 
radiator,  or  top.    Be  careful  now — because  winner  must  solve 
[puzzle  correctly  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  opportunity  to  I 

WIN  BUICK  SEDAN  OR  S203S.00  CASH 

A  magnificentlist  of  150  Grand  Frizes— $6656.00  in  alll  Lucky  firstprize  winner 
has  choice  of  new  1930  Buick  4-door  Sedan  or  cash  if  preferredT  Also  four 
other,  fine  new  Sedans^  radios,  victrola,  etc. ,  in  big  prize  list.  Duplicate  prizes 
awarded  in  case  of  ties.  All  actioely  interested  who  have  anewered  car- 
rectly  will  receive  prizes  or  cash  rewards. 

$70S^0  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

o't  delay — act  this  minute!  Solve  the  puzzle  correctly  and  receives 
once  Certificate  good  for  $705.00  if  you  areprompt  and  win  first  prize, 
making  total  first  prize  worth  $2035.00  JViis  is  the  only  puzzle  U> 
solve.  Any  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  outsideof 
Chicago,  may  submit  an  answer.  150  of  the  people  who  take 
'■^cp  this  offer  are  going  to  win  these  splendid  prizes.  Be  or" 
^  _  of  them.  Send  the  number  of  the   different"  auto  in 
aletter  orpost  card  today.  Nothing  to  buy,  sosend^ 
no  money.  But  act  promptly  I  B.  A. ! 
SOO  N.  Durbem  St^  Room 
Chicago 
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Feels  Peppy  After 
Losing  50  Pounds 

Scales    Tip    at    122    lbs.  Nowt 

Juanita  Ander- 
son's radiant 
beauty  is  the 
kind  which 
brings  joy  to  the 
l)ehoIder.  Yet 
her  youth  and 
grace  were  once 
marred  by  un- 
sightly fat.  Cou- 
rageously she 
decided  to  cast 
off  her  obesity 
and  now  avers 
that  through 
K  o  r  e  i  n  she 
r  e  a  c  ]i  e  d  her 
heart's  desire. 

"I  weighed  172 
pounds  before  I 
started  u  s  i  n  « 
Koreii;!,"  she 
writes.  "Within 
three  months  I 
had  lost  50 
pounds. 

"I  always  used 
to  feel  sluggish 
and  sleepy  and 
would  get  out 
of  breath  after 
walking  a  short  distance, 
walk  as  far  as  anyone." 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages 
Korein.    They  report  reductions 
easily,  safely,  genuinely. 

Rorein  is  absolutely  harmless.  Simple,  safe,  reliable. 
Buy  it  at  tiie  drug  store  on  a  money  pTJPF 
refund  gnarautee.  or  a  testing  sample  will 
be  sent  *.o  anyone  wishing  to  improve  health  through 
reducing  weight  happily.  Become  slender  and  younger 
looking.    To  obtain  Korein  fill  out  coupon  or  write  to 

KOREIN  CO.,  B-270,  Sta.  O,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Free  Test  of  KOREIN. 


Now  I  feel  peppy  and  can 

and  weights  have  used 
from  10  to  70  pounds, 

Sill 


Name  ., 
Address 


LI  PXTIC  K 

The  petal -soft  reJ 
of  youth  and  beauty 


I  r.v  Its  magii. 
lerprool.  healing,  lasting 


Red  lips  .  .  .  beckonli 
lights  of  beauty  .  .  . 
with  the  warm 
surge  of  youth 
IMiantom  Ked.  chos- 
en color  of  Holly- 
wood, New  York, 
and  Paris,  may  no\\ 
on  your  lii)S  !  W  ;i 
In  modern  red  aii.l 


l)lack  enamel  case,  $1.00:  Junior.  50  cents. 
Same   in  Canada. 

r  r  II  n  ^*>t^"d  this  adv.  and  iDc  fi>r  \'anily 
\  1  n  II  ^^ize  PHANTOM  RED  Lipstick  and 
lib  II U  Make-up  Guide.  (Another  10c  brings 
1  Or  dainty  model  PHANTOM  REJ)  Rouge 
Compact). 
CARLYLE  LABORATORIES.  Inc. 
Dept.  223      67  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HOW   TO  OBTAIN 

A  BETTER  LOOKING  NOSE! 

Impfove    your    personal  appearance 

My  new  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  is  designed  tu  im- 
prove tlie  sliape  of  the  nose  by 
remoulding  the  cartilage  and 
fleshy  parts,  safely,  and  pain- 
lessly. This'  is  accomplished  thru 
tlie  very  ftne  and  precise  adjust- 
ments which  only  my  patented 
model  25  possesses.  Results  are 
lasting.  Can  be  worn  at  night, 
or  during  the  day.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfied  after 
thirty  days'  trial.  Write  for 
free  booklet  to 

M.  TRILETV 
Pioneer  Nose  Shaping  Sped  ah 'I 
Dept.      130    Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


THICK  LIPS  REDUCED 


GIRLS'.    WOMEN!  MEN! 

Thick,  coarse,  protruding  lips  are  embar- 
rassing. And  if  you  value  thin,  pretty, 
sliapely  lips  that  all  women  crave  and  men 
admire,  use  Cloree  I^ip- Reducing  Creme  and 
make  your  Lips,  thin,  adorable  .-ind  attractive. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  LIPS 
Don't  let  unlovely  lips  rob  you  of  your 
beauty.  Make  them  thin,  lovely  and  al- 
luring; with  this  2-minute  treatment. 
Guaranteed  harmless.  A  cooling,  refresh- 
ing creme  that  melts  away  the  excess 
of  your  lips,  leaving  thein  soft,  smooth  and 
pretty.  Act  promptly.  Price  advances  shortly.  Send 
bill  or  postal  money  order,  t'se  and  watch  results 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  «r$V''Xcf  t'^^fnpti;! 

and  we  will  send  you  a  jar  pospaid  for  only 
Cloree  of  New  York,  S6A  W.  42d  St..  New  York 


thickness 


$1 


ni^wrilLI  I  Our  valuable  catalott  of  Sanitary  rubber 
WlllVll^nl  '  BOOds  and  feminine  Hygiene  sent  free 
tf  vt>.iu«i  .  2c  stamp.  'Write  today.  National 
Salaa  Co.,  Dapt.  TS,  147«  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City 


Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


{Continued  frotn  page  72] 


'OW  that  Rin-T in-Tin  has  announced 
his  intention  of  joining  the  Cook-and- 
Baedeker  dexotees,  ue  can't  sleep  nights, 
wondering  uhai  he'll  do  in  the  Louvre. 

He's  not  going  to  stop  at  a  mere  European 
trip,  either.  No,  he's  much-  too  "human" 
and,  besides,  he  can't  afford  to  let  Benjamin 
Pianklin  get  ahead  of  him.  With  the  help 
of  Lee  Duncan,  who  found  him  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  and  is  still  his  owner  and 
chaperon,  he's  going  to  give  to  the  waiting 
It  Ofid  the  story  of  his  life — and  join  the  gal- 
lei  y  of  imniouals. 


NOW  [hat  youiig  Williai 
tht    late   and  great 


lam  Ince,  .sun  of 
great  motion  picture 
pioneer,  Tliomas  H.  Ince,  is  safely  married 
to  Mi.ss  Ada  Williams,  Kentucky  beauty  con- 
test ■winner  who  took  her  honors  to  Raymond 
Cannon's  joy  Street,  he  can  begin  to  think 
of  his  future.  He  did,  and  enrolled  for  a 
five  year  course  at  the  Osteopathic  Surgeons' 
College  where  he  goes  five  days  a  -week, 
while  Ada  sits  at  home  and  thinks  about 
things. 

AVING  recovered  from  Daniita, 
the  Lily  of  France,  Hollywood 
is  all  set  to  resist  the  shocks  of  Frau- 
lein  Lotti  Loder  of  Vienna,  brought 
to  these  brave  shores  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Darryl  Francis  Zanuck.  It  seems  that 
no  producer's  European  trip  is  com- 
plete without  a  discovery. 

Fraulein  Lotti  is  small  and  viva- 
cious. An  Austrian  Lupe,  minus  some 
of  the  cyclonic  propensities.  She  wears 
snug  green  tailored  suits  and  wrestles 
with  "the  Engleesh."  The  usual  pro- 
fanity has  been  taught  her,  we  sup- 
pose. Garbo  learned  to  say  the  four- 
lettered  word  for  eternal  damnation  on 
shipboard  coming  to  America.  Loder, 
when  she  manages  Americanese,  will 
play  for  'Warner  Brothers.  She  has 
made  one  short  subject  for  them  al- 
ready and  talked  over  the  radio. 

Her  chief  distraction  besides  other 
obvious  things  is  a  single-glass  lorgnet- 
te which  she  flaunts  pretty  continuous- 
ly. On  the  handle  of  the  lorgnette 
she  has  wound  sundry  bracelets  con- 
taining good  luck  charms  which  range 
from  the  simple  circle  "I-Luv-U"  to 
more  complicated  camels,  dogs,  aero- 


planes. She  refuses  to  divulge  who 
loves  her.  But  you  have  her  word, 
and  ours,   that  he  is  a  nice  mans." 

F  YOU  had  a  hard  time  crashing  the  stu 
dio  gates  last  summer  when  you  came  out 
to  Hollywood  to  visit  Aunt  Emma,  this  will 
console  you; 

Robert  Armstrong  sauntered  into  the  War- 
ner studio  the  other  day,  before  starting 
work  in  Dumhells  in  E)mine.  Says  the  gate- 
man:  'Where  y  goin'.^ "  "Inside,"  grins  Bob. 
'  You  11  have  to  go  around  by  the  casting  of- 
fice," was  the  g.m.'s  ultimatum,  and  he  stuck 
by  his  guns.  Bob  was  amused  at  first,  but 
when  the  .same  thing  happened  again  a  little 
later  in  the  afternoon,  he  began  to  be  an- 
noyed. Then  he  had  a  bright  idea.  The 
third  time  he  approached  the  unrecognizing 
gateman  and  being  accosted  with  the  usual 
query,  he  pointed  to  the  two  suits  slung  over 
his  left  arm  and  said  curtly,  "I  am  Mr. 
Armstrong's  valet."  "Oh,  you're  with  Bob 
Armstrong."  beamed  the  g.m.  cordially, 
"Sure,  come  on  in." 

"In  a  couple  of  weeks,  "  remarks  Bob, 
■  he'll  probably  be  asking  me  why  my  boss 
never  comes  to  work." 

SPEAKING  of  betrothal  gifts,  Htlene 
Costello,  v.  ho  is  to  mariy  Lowell  Sher- 
man in  March  or  April—they're  watting  for 
Dolores  to  present  the  Barrymore  heir  and 
that  should  be  about  April  first — has  some  of 
the  loielieH  presents  these  eyes  have  seen. 

Sherman  likes  to  see  his  beloved  in  ear- 
rings and  has  given  her  some  stunning  an- 
tiques. One  pair  dates  from  the  Medicis 
and  is  set  in  gold  with  opals,  like  a  lovely 
dripping  fan.  The  reverse  side  is  chased 
u'ith  a  minute  design.  There  are  Chinese, 
earrings,  too,  and  fades,  and  an  Imperial 
cloisonne  teapot  bearing  the  royal  color  of 
yellow.  For  Christmas,  Lowell  gave  Helene 
a  striking  flat  diamond  necklace.  Very 
simple  and  in  very,  very  good  taste. 

Mrs.  Julia  Sherman,  reported  to  be  the  dii- 
s tiling  factor  in  the  Pauline  Gaton-Lowcll 
Sherman  marriage,  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
Helene,  which  makes  everything  pretty  swell. 
Each  of  the  three  has  his  own  apartment  in 
the  Beverly-Wilshire  Hotel  in  Beverly  Hills. 
This  will  be  Helene's  second  leap.  The 
first  with  Jack  Regan,  a  childhood  sweet- 
heart, was  dissolved  not  long  ago. 


The  story  on  page  48  of  this  issue  tells  about  the 
scions  of  genuine  aristocrats  who  form  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  Hollywood's  film  players.  In  the  next  issue 
of  TALKING  SCREEN  we  are  going  to  tell  you  the 
inside  dope  on  the  fake  royalty  that  infest  the  film 
capital — and  we  can  promise  you  that  some  of  these 
revelations  will  be  startling,  to  say  the  very  least. 

Don't  Fail  to  Read  This  Exposure  of  the  Title  Fakers 
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Win  Nash  and  $500.00 
or  $1,845  Cash 

Seven  Brand  New  6-Cy Under  Cars  Given 

For  advertising  purposes  I  am  going  to  give  absolutely  free  a  brand  new  six- 
cylinder  "Special  Six"  Nash  four-door  Sedan,  an  Oldsmobile  two-door  Sedsn,  a  De 
Soto  two-door  Sedan,  a  Pontiac  two-door  Sedan,  an  Essex  two-door  Sedan,  a  Whip- 
pet two-door  Sedan,  and  a  Chevrolet  two-door  Sedan,  all  six-cylinder  latest  model 
Sedans;  also  4  splendid  new  console  type  radios,  a  Victor  Orthophonic  Victrola  and 
other  valuable  prizes.  Any  person  living  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Chicago 
may  enter  an  answer  to  this  puzzle  except  our  employees  or  members  of  their 
families,  or  winners  of  automobiles  or  first  prizes  in  any  of  our  previous  offer.§, 
or  members  of  their  families. 


In  the  picture  there  are  7  cars  in  a  bad 
ward,  for  each  car  is  blocked  by  the  one  i 
to  be  backed  out.  Which  one?  The  traffi 
straighten  up  this  tangle  for  him?  Only 
you  pick  out  the  right  one,  you  will  see  th 
others.  Send  the  number  of  the  car  whic 
tie-up.  and  if  your  answer  is  correct  you  w 


traffic  jam.  None  of  thein  can  move  for- 
n  front  of  it.  One  of  these  cars  will  have 
c  policeman  seems  to  be  stumpe'd.  Can  you 
one  car  may  be  moved  backward,  and  if 
at  it  is  not  necessary  to  back  up  any  of  the 
h  when  backed  out  will  relieve  this  traffic 
ill  be  qualified  for  this  opportunity. 


$SOO.OO  for  Promptness 


Wc  are  not  only  giving  the  Sedans, 
amounting  to  over  $6,800.00,  but  are  also 
promptness  to  the  winner  of  first  prize 
first  prize  winner  will  receive  the  Nash  Se 
the  car  which  when  backed  out  will  relie 
of  it  in  a  letter  or  on  a  post  card,  or  you 
it  to  me.    Be  sure  to  write  or  print  you 
swer  correctly  can  share  in  the  prizes  or 
ANSWER  TODAY. 


radios  and  so  forth  in  our  big  prize  list 
giving  an  additional  $500.00  in  cash  for 
if  he  or  she  has  been  prompt.  Thus,  the 
dan  and  $500.00  in  cash,  or  $1,845.00.  Find 
ve  this  traffic  tangle  and  send  the  number 
can  mark  the  car  on  the  picture  and  send 
r  name  and  address  plainly.  All  who.  an^ 
cash.    Duplicate  prizes  paid  in  case  of  ties. 


FREE  PRIZE  JUDGE,  SIO  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.^  Chicago,  III. 


Meet  Richard  Dix 


[Continued  from  page  23] 

the  sight  of  a  spear  and  a  leopard  skin. 
His  first  appearance  was  as  a  Roman  what- 
nor  leading  the  legionnaires.  Before  he 
realized  it,  he  had  led  em  the  wrong  way, 
and  kept  right  on  going  through  the  stage 
door.    With  Caesar  s  centuries  behind  him. 

He  used  to  be  a  good  football  player.  He 
isn't  bad  at  baseball.  He  wields  a  mean 
tennis  racket,  swims  well,  and  can  hold  his 
own  in  hockey.  He  can  be  tempted  to  go 
hunting,  but  prefers  fishing,  and  manages 
to  get  out  in  a  stream  with  hip-boots  and 
trout  line  at  not  too  frequent  intervals. 
He's  got  a  nice  home  in  Hollywood — but 
the  plumbing  isn't  gold,  and  the  glass  isn't 
cut.  Neither  is  the  Bourbon.  The  place  is 
fairly  well  cluttered  up  with  setter  dogs  of 
a  prize-winning  strain. 

I  ACK  in  Minnesota  he  has  a  sister  and 
a  cousin.  He  thinks  both  are  beauti- 
ful. His  dull-colored  neckwear  is  never 
ornamented  with  a  stick-pin.  Tie  pins  re- 
call hard  times.  He's  had  'em  in  hock  in 
mote  states  than  voted  Democratic.  He's 
also  made  a  meal  from  a  pair  of  cuff-links. 
Via  "Uncle  ",  of  course. 

He's  modest  and  camera-shy,  figuring  him- 
self no  screen  beaut.  He'll  actually  blush 
at  a  compliment,  but  doesn't  mind  hearing 
them.  In  fact,  he  has  a  trade-last  club 
with  a  couple  of  Hollywood  pals.  They 
call  one  another  up  just  because  they  love 
ro  hear  nice  things.  Rich's  calls  generally 
wake  him  about  two  A.  M.  And  like  as 
not  the  compliment  is  a  con. 

He's  rvever  too  busy  to  see  a  friend,  and 
will  stop  work  on  the  set  if  an  acquain- 
tance whom  he  hasn't  seen  for  some  time 
drops  in  to  watch  him  work.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  folks  out-of-town  by  writing 
brief,  but  personal,  notes.  He  has  the 
strongest  chain  of  fan  clubs  in  the  country, 
and  is  the  most  popular  star  in  Radio  Pic- 
tures, his  new  association,  just  as  he  was 
during  the  years  at  Paramount. 

ALTHOUGH  considered  best  as  a  light 
^  comedian,  Rich  has  proven  his  ability 
to  play  dramatic  roles.  Since  his  experi- 
ences in  making  The  Vanishing  American 
—which  he  refers  to  as  The  Varnishing 
Armenian— 'Znd  Redskin,  he  has  become 
greatly  interested  in  Indian  life.  He'd  like 
to  make  another  heap-big-chief  film.  His 
popularity  extends  to  the  braves  on  the 
reservations  where  he  worked,  and  one 
room  in  his  abode  is  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  Indian  trophies  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
red  brethren.  His  first  movie,  by  the  way, 
was  Not  Guilty.  And  Joe  Schenck,  now 
president  of  United  Artists,  gave  him  the 
role.  He  holds  a  deep  and  sincere  attach- 
ment for  'William  Le  Baron,  RKO  produc- 
rion  sachem.  The  friendship  is  returned. 
It  has  existed  for  years. 

He's  Hollywood's  perennial  bachelor. 
Every  time  he  takes  a  girl  to  dinner  he's 
reported  engaged.  An  impeachment  which 
he  never  denies  for  fear  of  causing  the 
lady  an  embarrassment.  When  anyone  asks 
him  why  he  doesn't  marry,  he  responds 
Who'd  have  me?"  So  now,  girls,  don't 
all   speak  at  once. 


SONG  WRITERS/ 

Substantial  Advance  Royalties 
are  paid  on  work  found  acceptable  for  pub- 
lication. Anyone  wishinfi:  to  write  either 
the  words  or  music  for  songs  may  submit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice. 
Pa8texperienceunv€ces8ary,l^ewdemhn6 
created  by  "Talking  Pictures",  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today— Newcomer  Associates 
727  Earle  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dissolves  and  Removes 
Permanently  and  Perfectly 
any  kind  from  any  place. 
Simple;  Easily  Applied; 
Safe.  No  Acid  or  Poison. 
Price  $1.  Literature  Free 
William  Williams.  Dept.  T.  1482  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Male: 

SOLVENT 


Beautiful  Complexion 

IN  15  DAYS 

Clear  your  complezion  of  pimplea,  blackheada* 
whiteheads,  rod  spots,  onlarged  poreti,  oily  akin 
and  other  blemiBheK.  I  can  give  you  a  com- 
plexion soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  yoor 
fondest  dream.  And  I  do  it  in  a  few  daya.  Mf 
method  ia  different.  No  cosmetica,  lotlona, 
salves,  aoapa,  clay,  ointments.  plaBt«r8,  band- 
affes,  maska,  vapor  aprnys,  masBOffo,  rollers  or 
other  implementa.  No  diet,  no  faBtlnp.  Nothlnir 
to  take.  Cannot  injure  the  mnat  delicate  akin. 
Srnd  for  mil  Frne  Booklet.  You  are  not  obll- 
*"  '      (futed.    Snnd  no  mone?/.    Jmt  aret  the  facts,  t 

Dorothy  Ray,  646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Dept.  2750.  Ghicairo 

263  Movie  Stars'  Glossy  Photos :  cataSo^,'  ^ 

Three  sizes — pretty  miniatures  I^t  xl  25c 
doz.  Newest  poses,  p.  c.  ZyixS'A"  50c  doz. 
Real  MOVIE  SCENES.  8x10"  25c  each.  BIG 
SURPRISE  Package  with  39  pictures  $1.00- 
Dealers  Invited.  BELMONT  SHOPPE. 
T.   K.  33,   Downers   Grove,  Illinois.  


To  advertise  we  are  golne  to  (rive  over  $7160.00  In  nrlres. 
Charles  HenfllnB,  between  60  and  70  years  old.  won  J424.5.00 
in  last  offer;  Joe  Honslick,  15  years  old,  won  5900.00;  Mrs. 
D  H.  Ziler  won  11800.00.    Tou  can  win  $3500.00  now. 

CAN  YOU  FIND  THE  TWINS? 

Be  careful  I  Don't  make  a  mlstaltel  It's  not  w  easy  as 
it  looks  because  two,  and  only  two,  of  the  seven  pictures  are 
exactly  alike.  Find  thera — mark  them — or  send  numbers  on 
post  card  or  letter.  Over  25  prizes  this  time,  and  duplicate 
prizes  in  case  of  ties!  Send  no  money.  Anyone  who  an- 
swers correctly  may  receive  prizes  or  cash.  Tou  can  have 
cash  or  Waco  airplane,  or  automnhile,  or  new  home.  If  cor- 
rect you  will  be  qualified  for  this  opportunity. 

$62S.OO  Extra  For  Promptness 

—making  total  prize  you  can  win  $3500.00.  Find  twin 
flyers  and  send  answer  today.  First  prize  winner  ^ets 
$(i2.'5.00  cash  just  for  promptness.  Bush. 

J.  D.  SNYDCK.  Publicity  Director 
54  West  Illinois  St.  Dept.    534         Chleaos.  Illinois 
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WHY  DANCE  WITH 

A  TRUSS  WHEN 
RUPTURE  IS  CURABLE? 

STUART'S  ADHESIF 
PLAPAO-  PADS  are  patent- 
ably  different — being  me- 
chanico-chemico  applicators 
—  made  self-adhesive  pur- 
posely to  keep  the  muscle- 
tonic  called  "PLAPAO" 
applied  to  the  affected  parts 
and  to  minimize  danger  of 
slipping  and  painful  friction. 
The  adhesive  fabric  is  soft 
as  velvet  and  clings  to  the 
body  without  straps,  buckles 
or  springs.  Easy  to  apply — 
comparatively  inexpensive 
and  comfortable.  Awarded 
Gold  Medal,  Rome;  Grand 
Prix,  Paris;  Honorable  IVIention,  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
For  almost  a  quarter  century  stacks  of  sworn 
testimonials  from  many  different  countries  re- 
port success— without  delay  from  work.  The 
epidermatic absorption  of  "PLAPAO"  utilizing 
"mechanico-chemico  therapy"  tends  toward  a 
natural  process  of  recovery,  after  which  mo 
further  use  for  a  truss.  Remedial  factor 
"PLAPAO"  sent  yo-a  free,  to  try. 


Louise  Fazenda  —  No  Less 


r  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  TO  DAY  — y 

'  Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc.  j 

I     1479  Stuart  Bldgr.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  j 

I  Send  me  FREE  Trial  Plapao  and  48-pa?e  book| 
I  on  Rupture.    No  charge  for  this  uov/  or  later.  j 

I 


I 

I  Name  „  

[^Address  ___   J 


BEAUTY 

Now  there  is  a  sure  way  to 
inake  -^orir  complexion  ;ador- 
able ;  with  the  beauty  and 
Rlr)w  that  men  admire. 
The  most  powerful  cleansing 
afi'ents  are  in  "  Bloom -of- 
Voiith,"  the  medicated  li- 
quid, which  works  on  a  new 
piiiii^iijle.  When  applied,  it 
ihuj'oughly  cleanses  the  face 
ui  all  grime,  dirt,  oil  and 
foreign  matter  (causes  of 
pirn  pies,  blackheads,  blem- 
ishes). The  face  is  left 
clean   and  lovely. 

Send  your  order  now  — 
over-size  bottle  with  beauty 
hints  for  only  $2.00.  If  you 
are  not  delighted  —  your 
money  refunded. 
DELLA     BEAUTY  LABS. 

705    Eighth  Avenue, 
Dept.   T.   S.         New  York 


BOYS! 


BOYS! 


BOYS! 


THROW  YOUR  VOICE 

Into  a  trunk,  under 
the  bed  o  r  any- 
where. Lots  of  fun 
fooling  the  teacher, 
policeman    or  friends. 

THE 
VENTRILO 

a  little  instrument,  fits  in  the 
mouth  out  of  sight,  used  with 
above    for    Bird    Calls,  etc. 
Anyone    can    use    it.      Never   Fails.     A   16  page 
course   on   Ventriloquism,   tlie  Ventrilo   and  600 
r,    foT^oltv  ratalot;,  ALL  FOR  10c. 
JOHNSON  SMITH   &  CO.,  Dept.  384,   Racine,  Wis. 


ORRECT 
your  NOSE 

Improve  your  appear- 
ance with  Anita  Nose 
Adjuster.  Shapes  flesh 
and  cartilage — quickly, 
safely  and  painlessly, 
while  you  sleep.  Re- 
sults are  lasting.  Doc- 
tors praise  it.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
INSTITUTE.  565  Anita  Bids.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


{Continued  jrom  page  47] 


The  Desert  Song,  Stark  Mad.  The  Terror, 
The  House  of  Horrors,  On  With  The  Show, 
No.  No,  Nanette,  Loose  Ankles. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1927,  Louise,  mar- 
ried Hal  Wallis,  now  an  associate  executive 
at  First  National.  They  got  that  way  about 
each  other  several  years  before  when  Hal 
was  publicity  director  at  Warners.  At  that 
time  Louise  was  under  contract  to  the  same 
company.    That's  how  they  met. 

These  charming  Hal  Wallis'  inhabit  a 
stunning  house  in  the  Wilshire  district.  The 
house,  incidentally,  was  designed  by  Louise. 
Building  houses  is  one  of  her  hobbies.  And 
after  she's  had  the  fun  of  planning  and 
building  a  house,  she  sells  it. 

t GUISE  is  crazy  about  her  mother.  They 
y  are   great    friends — real    friends.  Kid 
the  life  out  of  each  other. 

"You  know,"  Louise  giggled,  "mother, 
having  given  birth  to  a  comic  artist,  tries  to 
furnish  what  she  thinks  is  the  correct  paren- 
tal background  for  such  a  person.  I  called 
for  her  the  other  day  at  one  of  those  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  meetings  and  several  of  the 
members  corralled  me,  saying  gushingly. 
Oh,  Miss  Fazenda,  your  mother  1  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  card!' 

"I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Mother 
does  the  buck  and  wing  when  I'm  not 
around,"  Miss  Fazenda  added.  "And,  re- 
member, she's  seventy  and  still  wears  black 
satin  and  puts  on  her  earrings  before  she 
takes  off  her  night  gown.  So  you  can 
imagine — " 

And  Louise  is  on  the  same  basis  of  de-' 
lightful  friendship  with  her  father.  She 
built  a  house  for  her  parents  adjoining  her 
own.  A  buzzer  system  connects  the  two 
houses. 

BESIDES  her  hobby  of  building  houses, 
Louise  spends  her  spare  time  (such  as 
it  is)  collecting  books,  chinaware,  rare  ob- 
jects of  art  and  exquisite  tapestries.  And 
wigs.  She  is  the  lucky  owner  of  several 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  wigs  are  for  her  Work.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  her  characterizations  she  wears 
a  wig.  And  she  has  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  hirsute  a;dornments  in  Hollywood. 

My  attic  is  my  film  wardrobe,"  she  ex- 
plained with  a  laugh.  "Every  bit  of  avail- 
able space  is  filled  with  wig  boxes,  cup- 
boards of  strange  dresses  and  boxes  of  shoes. 
I  often  buy  the  entire  stock  of  a  little  country 
dry  goods  shop  in  order  to  get  hold  of  odd 
costumes." 

10LHSE  landed  in  California  when  she  was 
^  a  baby — her  family  moved  there  from 
Indiana  at  that  time.  Her  father  ran  a 
small  store.  Many  a  childhood  hour  Louise 
spent  waiting  on  the  customers.  And  ob- 
serving them  and  imitating  them.  Some  of 
her  funniest  characterizations  were  built  up 
from  the  memories  of  those  quaint  old  types 
she  saw  as  a  child. 

"The  big  market  in  Los  Angeles  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Broadway  is  one  of  the 
best  places  I  know  of  to  study  people," 
Louise  says.       These  shoppers  reveal  their 


sure-enough  natures.  I  have  stood  on  the 
sidelines  for  half-an-hour  at  a  tijne,  watch- 
ing them.  Eventually  I'll  use  them  in  my 
work." 

Railroad  stations  are  other  hang-outs  of 
Louise's  when  she  is  searching  for  good 
story  material.  There,  of  all  places,  when 
greeting  and  saying  good-bye  to  friends, 
lovers  and  loved  ones,  people  drop  their 
mask  of  everyday  life  and  show  their  na- 
tural eccentricities  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
It  is  these  things  that  Louise  spots  and 
capitalizes  on.  And  she  always  manages  to 
keep  any  trace  of  malice  out  of  her  character- 
izations. 

When  you  think  of  Louise  Fazenda  you 
immediately  see  a  clever  actress  who  can 
slick  back  her  hair  and  wrinkle  her  brow 
into  a  fun-provoking,  middle-aged  woman. 
Or  the  ringletted  and  giggling  funny  woman 
in  a  musical  comedy. 

UT  there  is  a  side  to  this  remarkable 
woman  that  film  fans  never  even  sus- 
pect. She  has  a  remarkably  sane  philosophy 
and  a  brain  that  is  keen  and  shrewd.  And, 
in  spite  of  her  opulent  success,  she  still  has 
an  excellent  idea  of  values. 

"  Most  girls  I've  known  who  are  worried 
about  getting  married,  '  Louise  says,  "seem 
to  think  they  would  never  consider  a  man 
unless  he  is  wealthy.  I  know  they're  making 
a  big  mistake.  When  I  first  knew  Hal  he 
was  driving  a  funny  little  Ford.  It  didn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me.  We  liked 
each  other.  The  Ford  might  have  been  a 
gorgeous  limousine.  As'far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, it  was." 

Beauty  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  a  man,  this  girl  believes.  If 
women  would  make  a  point  of  treating  men 
with  the  same  consideration  they  themselves 
expect  from  men,  romance  would  flourish 
more  than  it  does. 

1 GUISE  has  a  little  joke  to  tell  about  The 
J  Galloping   Fish,    a   silent   comedy  she 
made  at  the  Thomas  Ince  Studios  years  ago. 

"The  name  role  was  played  by  a  trained 
seal  whose  ability  to  make  noises  amounted 
to  something  very  neat  talk.  Syd  Chaplin, 
Ford  Sterling  and  Chester  Conklin,  who  were 
in  the  picture,  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun 
with  me  because  I  tried  to  imitate  the  gut- 
tural sounds  of  the  seal. 

'  Lately  the  picture  was  made  again  as  a 
talkie.  When  it  came  time  for  the  seal  to 
talk  he  became  temperamental.  Someone  had 
to  double  for  him.  I  told  them  I  could. 
They  tested  me  and  I  did!  " 

Miss  Fazenda  regards  her  hair  and  her 
voice  as  the  two  powerful  mediums  in  por- 
traying her  roles. ,  In  no  two  of  the  many 
talking  pictures  she  has  made  have  either  her 
hair  or  her  voice  been  the  same. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  demands  that  the 
talkies  have  made  upon  the  screen  player, 
she  says: 

"You  have  to  be  a  much  finer  actor  these 
days.  Talking  pictures  mean  study — study^ — 
study.  But  they're  worth  it.  There  is  a  sa- 
tisfaction to  making  a  talking  picture  that 
I  have  never  known  in  silent  ones."' 
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They're  DiflFerent  in 
Hollywood 

[Conlinued  from  page  75] 

a  Scot,  and  when  he  has  it  cut  the  news  runs 
hke  an  electric  current  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  town.  Of  course,  Sid  is  different  in 
other  ways  too.  But  his  hair  is  the  piece  de 
resistance. 

Helen  Morgan's  loosening  of  garters  upon 
entering  her  hostess'  home,  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  Greta  Garbo's  penchant  for  re- 
moving her  shoes,  or  Lupe  Velez'  for  remov- 
ing almost  anything  that  restricts  her  freedom 
of  action,  or  Jim  Cruze's  utter  refusal  to  get 
dressed  at  all,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  an 
open-throated  sport  shirt  and  flannel  trousers 
for  any  and  all  occasions. 

THE  bronze  make-up  simulating  a  sun 
tan  was  originated  by  Max  Factor,  the 
Hollywood  cosmetic  king.  The  brilliant 
beach  pajamas  and  gorgeous  negligees  are 
inspired  by  the  ready  market  found  in  Ma- 
libou.  Without  doubt  the  many  ultra  styles 
of  Hollywood  affect  the  fashions  of  the  world. 
Strange  to  say,  with  the  climate  and  among 
the  film  folk,  they  are  the  most  pleasing, 
colorful  styles  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  whole  town  is  gay  because  of  them. 
They  buoy  up  the  spirit — make  living  more 
attractive. 

Aside  from  Jetta  Goudal's  different  hats, 
and  Mary  Pickford's  peanut-brittle,  and 
Charlie  Chaplin's  subterfuges  to  gain  center 
stage,  Virginia  Bradford's  (and  a  dozen 
others)  highly  manicured  tootsies,  there  are 
Louise  Fazenda's  wig  collection — one  of 
which  she'll  don  if  her  appointments  preclude 
a  visit  to  the  hair-dresser — Jimmie  Gleason  s 
total  abstinence  from  liquor — which  is  cer- 
tainly different  in  Hollywood ;  George  Ban- 
croft's baby  talk  .  .  .  and  .  .  but,  why 
continue?  Name  me  a  movie  star  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  difference. 

'T  EXTENDS  throughout  the  town  itself. 
A  church  bears  a  sign  inviting  one  and  all 
to  come  and  see  the  stars  worship.  A  sermon 
is  advertised — Playing  Golj  With  God. 
Aimee  MacPherson  runs  religion  like  a  three- 
ringed  circus.  Gingerale,  milk,  restaurants 
are  advertised  by  plaster-of-paris  statues.  The 
one  with  the  girl  seated  beside  the  cow, 
ballyhoos  a  different  brand  of  milk.  The 
other  bovine  calls  attention  to  the  "Bull  Pen 
Inn".  Windmills  revolve  over  bakeries;  hot- 
dog  stands  are  built  in  wondrous  shapes — 
even  the  frankfurters  become  "Pedigreed 
Pups."  A  home  in  Beverly  has  every  wmdow 
put  in  crooked — not  just  a  little,  but  at  a 
decidedly  different  angle. 

The  trees  themselves  are  masses  of  car- 
mine or  purple.  Geraniums  grow  shoulder 
high  in  hedges.  Roses  grow  in  the  streets. 
You  shoot  fish  and  catch  birds  with  a  line. 
The  houses  have  no  cellars.  The  gorgeous 
flowers  no  odor — except  the  glorious  scent 
of  the  orange  groves.  The  grass  doesn't  grow 
where  there  are  walnut  trees.  The  best 
fruit  is  shipped  East.  And  everyone  is 
courteous. 

Yes,  decidedly,  Hollywood  is  as  "diff'rent" 
as  its  citizens.  May  they  reign  'till  it  pours. 
Which  means  forever — since  it  never  rains  in 
California.     The  climate's    'diff'rent",  too. 


f  ind  thek^  to  unlock 
' '  PRIZEBagePGold 


-£  1930  by  J.  L.  Deckci 


THERE  are  19  keys  pictured  here. 
To  be  sure,  they  all  look  alike, 
but,  examine  them  closely.  18  of  them 
are  exactly  alike,  but,  "ONE,"  and 
only  one  is  DIFFERENT  FROM  ALL 
THE  OTHERS.  It  is  the  key  to  OPEN 
THE  PADLOCK  on  this  $3,750.00 
FREE   Bag  of  Gold." 

SEE  IF  YOU 
I  CAN  FIND  IT? 

L.  Decker 

J^^%mmA^  "rhe  difference  may  be  In  the  tlzc.  tlie  shape,  or  even  In  the  notches. 
^AUfvV  So,  STUDY  EACH  KEY  CAREFtJLLY  and  If  you  can  And  the  "ONE" 
key  thai  1»  different  from  all  the  others  SEND  THE  NUMBER  OF  IT  TO  ME  AT 
ONCE.  You  may  become  the  winner  of  a  Special  Buick  Sedan  or  $3,750.00  cash  money,— 
without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.  I  will  give  away  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.— 5  new  slx-cyl- 
Inder  4-door  Sedans  and  the  winners  can  have  CASH  MONEY  INSTEAD  of  the  automo- 
biles If  they  prefer  It.   15  BIG  PRIZES  TO  BE  GIVEN  FREE— totalint  17.500.00  cash. 

Win  a  Special  Buick  or  $3750  00 

Choice  of  this  beautiful  Special  Buick  Sedan  or  t3.7S0.00  cash.  We  pay  all  the  freight 
and  tax  In  full  on  all  the  prizes  and  deliver  them  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  A.  This  Is  an 
AMAZING  OPPORTUNITY-  No  more  puzzles  to  solve.  ACT  QUICK,  and  here  Is  why— 

$1,750.00  Cash—Extra  for  Promptness 

I  will  pay  $1,750.00  cash  money  extra  JUST  FOR  PROMPTNESS.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for 
any  of  the  prizes  offered,  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  tied  for  will  be  awarded  to  each 
tying  contestant.  YOU  CAN  WIN  the  Special  Buick  Of — 13.750.00  cash.  ANSWER  QUICK! 

ri  mt  am  Jk-t-  T  A»A  Absolutely  everyone  who  takes  full  advantage  of 
I  OU  WSnnOt  l^OSe  this  opportunity  will  be  rewarded.  But,  hurry,— 
find  the  "OM«"  key  that  Is  different  from  all  the  otheri  and  RUSH  THE  NUMBER  OF  IT 
and  your  name  and  address  to  me  TODAY  on  a  postal  card  or  In  a  letter.  And.  lust  say;— 
"K«T  BWBk«r_U  «ur*r«ill  tnm  aU  t*«  otiwra",— please  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  this  magnificent  Special  Buick  Sedan— or— »3,750.00  CASH  MONEY  without  obllga- 
tlon  or  one  penny  of  coat  to  me."  Absolutely  no  more  puzzles  to  solve. 

G.  FORO,  D«»t.  xxb  S37  s>  D.arb«rn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOW  TO  BANISH  THEM 

A  simple,  safe,  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  success  in 
my  practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Wm.  Davis.  M.D..  I24-C.  Grove  Ave.,  Woodbridse,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  WELL  GOWNED? 
Become     a     Gown     Designer  -  Creator 

Create   three   gowns    fo'-   your  preserti 

cost  of  one 
You  can  easily  learn  during  spare  min- 
utes  without   leaving   your  own  home. 
Designers-Creators  get 
J3S.00  TO  J7S.00  A  WEEK 
Write  today  sure  for  free  Gown  Book, 
with    sample  lesson. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
IVpt     T     S  .    Rochester.    .N  Y. 


PfiETTT  ANKLBST 


Dr.  Walter's  Special  Ankle  Bands- 
extra  live  Para  rubber,  support  and 
shape  ankle  and  caH  while  reducing 
them.    Perfect  fitting.    Can  be  worn 
under  hose — or  worn  at  night  re- 
duces and  shapes  while  you  sleep. 
You  can  note  improvement  in  shape 
of     ankle     at     once.  Relieves 
swelling  and  varicose  veins. 
In  ordering  send  ankle  and  calt 
measure    and    check    or  money* 
order  fnn  cashl  or  pav  postman. 
Dr.   JEANNE   T.   S.  WALTEP 
3B9  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


(AjcleOmiar  \ 

WOWDEM  I 
PEEIL  PASTE  1 

I  =Day  Home  Treatment  | 

FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  | 
■'         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED  | 
PORES,  WRINKLES.  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS  ^ 

Acne  condition  ol  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Past;e  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure.  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 

527  W.  /ch      Dept.  25  Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 

^^^R.^^H       Make  ^30  -  $35  a  Week 

^^^H   YOU  can  learn  at  home  in  spare 
^^^^^^  Time.     Course  endi>rsed  by  physi- 

^^^^^V  cians.  Tliousands  of  graduates.  Est. 

^^mP  /      y    29  years.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  a  ten-bed  hospital.  Another  saved 
$■400  while  learning.    Equipment  included.    Open  to  all 
over  18  and  under  60  vears.    Monev-back  agreement. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  1364  421  S.  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  me  your  free  fascinating  booklet. 
'Amazing  Opportunities  in  Nursing,  "  and  32  sample 
lesson  pages. 

Name   -  

City   State  
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BedNuTse 


HOW  THE 
CRYSTAL  DIA. 
MONO  LOOKS 

IN  A 
BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTING 


SEND 
ONLY 


To  Help  Cover  Cost  of  Handling  and 
We  Will  Send  You  a  Full  Cut  One  Carat 

Most  Natural  Artificial 

"FRENCH  DIAMOND" 

Nothing  More  to  Pay 

Nothing  to  Sell — Nothing  to  Buy 
No  Red  Tape  AtUched  to  This  Offer 

We  wnnt  TliDiiwand.-i  of  ne^v  owners  and  boosters  of 
Artificial  FRENCH  DIAMONDS  and  we  will  distribute 
these  gems  only  FREE  to  readers  of  this  publication. 

Artificial  FRENCH  DIAMONDS  are  full  24  facet  cut 
and  are  of  such  radiant  beauty  that  even  experts  have 
conimcnted  at  tiielr  likeness  to  the  geuulne. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  this  unusual  offer  only  to  get 
Artilk'ial  FRENCH  DIAMONDS  into  the  hands  of  ap- 
preciative friends. 

SLIP  your  name  and  address  and  10c  in  siamps  or 
coin  (to  cover  cost  of  handling)  In  an  envelope  and  gei  it 
right  off  to  us.  Your  Artificial  FRENCH  DIAMOND 
wfll  reach  yoti  by  return  mail  fully  prepaid. 
If  YOU  WANT  ONE  FOR  A  FRIEND  ALSO,  EN- 
CLOSE  lOc  EXTRA— ONLY  TWO  TO  THE  SAME 
ADDRESS 

CRYSTAL  DIAMOND  COMPANY 

Dept.  TS,  303  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


PHOTO 


m 


size  16x20  Inche* 

Bame  price  for  foil 
lenitthor  buat  jorm» ! 
KToops,  landBCBpes,  1 
pet  anfmale.  etc., or 

cnlarirements  of  any   

jMirt  of  group  pic- 
ture.  Saferotorn  of  your  ovm 
original  pboto  jjuarantfied- 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapBhotCany 
8lze)aDd  within  aweelcyoawiU 
receive  your  beautiful  Iiie-lute 
enlarjitemen  t  B  f  z0l6x2Oin  .iruar- 
anteed  fadeless.  Fay  postinan 
98c  plus  poBta^o  or  sendSl.OO 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

SpecialFreeOfferfa'S 

eDlarsementwe  will  send  Freb 
abano-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  p)ioto  sent.  Take  r 


UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
1052  Osdan  Ave.,  Oapt.T.S.520  Chicago,  III. 

BUiNK  CARTRIDGE  PISTOL 

,  Proitctim  oaatnit  Bitralan.Tramp;  fDoo*  ^Spaclal  Offer 
I  Blftnlc  Cartridge  Pistol 
100  Blank       "  " 

_   SSiTyM-SO 

eff«otlv«,  mod-     JST^GSB^mUf    SB*  Bblpped  by 

•lied  OD  latest  ■■WW^a«^^^  ETxprePs 
typeof  RevoWer;  ^fVPVHHHi^B>aMJ>i6SK9^\.  Only 

•ppe&ranea  alooa  IS 

Saouirh  to  scare  e 
unrlar.WheD  loade 


real  revolver  without  d«n- 
mr  to  life.  It  takes  staiifl-' 
«rd  .22  Cal.  Blank  Cart' 


naybe  aa  effccCWeasft  i 

'cal  re 

■  .1 

enl«^o%n'l~Sap4^or4^^  1 
tol,  too  Blank  Cartrldxes,  and  our  new  580  pare 
Do  Luxe  Catalosr  of  latest  novelties;  all  for  ONLY  I 
$1.80.  Shipped  by  Express  onlv.   Cannot  ^o  by  ' 
parcel  ^^Bt.  £xtr&  Blank  Cartrldp-es  S0c_per  100. 


Hollywood's  "No"  Man 


iter  (Cowboy  TVpoVforpistoi  SOc. Wc.O.D.  «hloinc 
DHNSON  SMITH  &  COMPANY.      D«Qt.    ;bi     RACIMt.  \ 


2S1. 


JEFFREY  GOOD  LUCK  RING 


Brings  you  Health.  Weahli  and  Hap- 
ji!ness.  Made  of  white  irold  and  lilack 
onyx.  A  beautiful  ring.  Quantity  lim- 
ited. Order  now  and  KCt  yours.  CasV. 
with  order  (or  COD.)  at  oin-  special 
price  $1.  Formerly  sold  as  high  as  $3- 
riip  this  adv.  and  enclose  SI.  UNI- 
VFRSAL  Sales.  110^  Smith  (Dept. 
T-  S.)    Bay  City.  Mich. 
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every  detail  London's  idea  of  a  man's  man. 
And  it's  too  bad  that  Elinor  Glyn's  sense  of 
color  harmonies  couldn't  withstand  the 
gingerbread  homes  of  Hollywood  and 
forced  her  to  desert  before  Bickford  arrived. 
Elinor,  I  am  sure,  would  have  put  him  on 
the  IT  throne  alongside  Clara  Bow. 

Bickford  is  probably  the  champion  man  of 
both  stage  and  screen.  That's  one  reason 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  hero  by  the  stronger 
sex  of  Filmtown.  He's  about  the  only  man 
who  ever  worked  for  Cecil  B.  De  Mille 
and  told  that  personage  what  was  what. 

Mr.  Bickford  refuses  to  portray  the  char- 
acter of  a  coal  miner  wearing  the  clothes  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  tailor's  model,  nor  will  he 
appear  before  the  cameras  clean-shaven  and 
massaged  when  the  part  is  that  of  a  sailor 
marooned  on  an  uninhabited  island  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  razor. 

1IVE    the    character,    be    the  character," 
>  is     Bickford's     advice.  "Otherwise, 
don't  take  the  job." 

And  Charlie  goes  even  farther.  The 
remark,  no  doubt,  is  original  with,  him, 
when  he  says: 

"To  hell  with  the  audience." 
Now  don't  misunderstand  this  blustering, 
titian-locked  fellow.    He  doesn't  mean  it  in 
the  way  you  might  take  it. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  think  of  old  man 
Bickford  so  long  as  the  folks  out  front  are 
satisfied  with  the  character  whose  name  I 
bear  for  the  particular  performance,"  he  ex- 
plained. "That's  my  job  and  I've  never 
been  accused  of  neglecting  my  work,  whether 
it  was  before  the  footlights  or  cameras  or 
building  bridges  or  shoveling  coal  at  $17.50 
a  month  for  Uncle  Sam." 

CHARLIE  BICKFORD'S  highly  impres- 
sive physique  and  flaming  hair  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  picture.sque 
figures  in  the  American  drama.  For  five 
years  a  stage  star,  he  successfully  resisted 
the  call  of  motion  pictures  until  De  Mille 
ofi^ered  him  an  exceptional  part  in  Dynamite. 
He  hadn't  worked  more  than  a  week  in  that 
picture  before  the  producers,  somehow  or 
other,  managed  to  successfully  induce  him  to 
sign  a  three-year  contract. 


Bickford  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  son  of  a  coflfee  importer. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools  and 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Then  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  made  a 
cruise  around  the  globe. 

Returning  to  America,  he  became  an  actor, 
although  that  was  a  question  frequently  dis- 
puted by  his  employers.  Between  stage 
jobs,  he  worked  very  successfully  as  a  con- 
struction engineer. 

Charlie  showed  me,  his  face  beaming,  the 
plans  and  specifications  from  which  was  be- 
ing constructed,  at  a  California  shipyard,  his 
new  two-masted  schooner  yacht.  It  won't  be 
long  now  before  the  craft  rides  at  anchor 
right  in  front  of  his  home.  And  wheri, 
finally,  he  had  given  me  every  detail  of  the 
boat's  design,  accomodations  and  equip- 
ment I  led  him  back  to  the  subject  of  his 
sole  ambition  in  life — whale  hunting. 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  been  on  several  whale  hunts 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  I'm  pretty  good 
at  handling  the  harpoon,"  he  said,  "but  they 
were  just  short  trips — a  month  or  so."  At 
once  his  enthusiasm  was  riding  high.  He  was 
like  a  child  describing  a  game  of  marbles. 

IGHT  now  he  is  doing  something  he 
doesn't  want  to  do,  but  he  is  doing  it 
mighty  well.  The  real  reason  is  that  he  is 
eager  to  get  a  stakfe  to  do  the  thing  he  wants 
to  do. 

While  Charlie  was  working  in  a  scene  for 
Anna  Christie,  in  which  he  plays  a  derelict 
sailor  who  falls  in  love  with  Greta  Garbo,  I 
sat  on  the  set  watching  him.  He  didn't 
know  it. 

"Explain  him,  if  you  can,"  I  dared  a  fa- 
mous director  who  occupied  a  chair  next  to 
me  on  the  sidelines. 

"Why,  he  does  things  in  his  own  way — 
the  natural  way,"  responded  the  F.D.  "When 
he  plays  the  character  he  makes  it  real,  even 
if  he  has  to  punch  the  director  in  the  eye, 
and  he  plays  it  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
audience  realize  that  somewhere  in  real  life 
they  know  a  fellow  who  is  just  exactly  like 
the  character  he  is  doing." 

Which  is  the  real  secret  of  Bickford's 
sudden,   tremendous   and   well-founded  sue- 


Hollywood's  Famous  Family  Tree 
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governor  of  New  York.  She  has  in  her 
possession  a  number  of  heirlooms  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  her  from  her  famous 
statesmen  progenitor,  including  pewter  and 
silver  dishes,  candlesticks,  candlesnuffers,  and 
pens  which  he  used  during  his  term  of  ser- 
vice as  govern'or. 

VIRGINIA  LEE  CORBIN  is  descended 
from  a  princess  of  Holland.  In  1905, 
John  C.  Corbin  her  paternal  ancestor,  fin- 
anced a  war  of  conquest  for  the  French,  be- 
ing knighted  as  a  reward.  His  .son  went  to 
Holland  where  he  married  Princess  von  Vor- 
hees.    Virginia  is  a  direct  descendant  of  this 


union.  Her  great-great-great-grandfather,  on 
her  mother's,  side,  was  Colonel  Garrett,  and 
his  daughter,  Ann  Garrett,  was  one  of  the 
first  woman  attorneys  in  the  United  States. 
"Virginia  has  been  acclaimed  for  her  success 
in  the  role  of  a  princess  in  her  childhood 
and  she  is  noted  for  her  wilfulness  and  her 
strong  desire  to  handle  her  own  affairs. 

Were  Hollywood  to  compile  a  blue  book, 
many  famous  names  would  be  among  those 
present.  Even  though  the  aristocrats  of  the 
talkie  colony  do  not  mention  the  circum- 
stances of  their  birth,  they  have  that  inde- 
finible  something  which  stamps  them  as  per- 
sons of  background  and  culture. 
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They  Go  Places  and  Do  Things 
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become  mighty  monotonous  if  you  see  it 
exclusively  for  six  or  eight  reels;  so  Lawton 
hunted  up  five  distinctly  different  types  of 
desert,  beginning  with  frenzied  Joshua  forests 
and  ending  with  recomposed  granite  hill 
formations — the  very  edge  of  Hell  itself!  For 
the  town,  he  discovered  Bodie,  an  old  aban- 
doned mining  camp  that  sprung  up  over- 
night during  the  California  Gold  rush  days, 
and  was  as  quickly  deserted.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  available  to  a  location  manager; 
for  if  they  can  find  good  locations  along  their 
rights  of  way,  the  studios  will  use  their 
trains. 

In  Sarah  and  Son  a  dramatic  bit  of  action 
was  to  take  place  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A 
motor  boat  was  to  travel  from  a  secluded 
bay  under  a  railroad  tYestle,  and  out  into  the 
open  sound.  The  writer  had  a  definite  loca- 
tion on  Long  Island  in  mind ;  but  it  was 
faithfully  duplicated  fifty  miles  from  the  Para- 
mount Studios,  in  California,  at  a  place  called 
Anaheim  Landing. 

T  WAS  a  busy  location  manager  who  went 
on  The  Virginian  location.  Hours  before 
dawn  he  was  out  gathering  in  the  cows — 
.^000  of  them,  who  were  scheduled  to  swim 
a  river  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning!  A 
crew  of  250  spent  three  weeks  on  this  loca- 
tion near  Sonora,  California,  costing  $75,000. 

It's  hard  to  estimate  the  cost  of  .studio 
locations.  Theoretically,  they  approximate 
1%  of  the  production  cost;  but  they  fluc- 
tuate from  $50  to  several  hundred  thousand. 
One  of  the  most  costly  locations  now  shooting 
is  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  filmed 
on  the  110,000  acre  Irvine  Ranch  in  Orange 
County.  Only  the  portion  that  is  flat  and 
not  surrounded  by  mountains  can  be  used 
for  "Belgium".  As  this  land  was  cultivated, 
the  studio  had  to  pay  the  owner  for  his  entire 
barley  crop,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rental 
fee.  Here  trenches  have  been  dug  for  both 
Allied  and  German  armies. 

N  amusing  incident  occurred  during  the 
firing  sequences  of  this  picture.  A 
tenant  in  an  outlying  house  wrote  in  to  the 
Universal  Studios  complaining  that  the  con- 
cussion from  the  bombing  had  broken  a 
flower  dish,  and  he  wanted  it  replaced, 
pronto ! 

A  location  manager,  constantly  meeting  the 
public,  must  be  a  past-master  in  diplomacy. 


■When  one  of  Fred  Lawton's  companies  was 
shooting,  the  monitor  man  reported  an  odd 
sound  interfering  at  frequent  intervals.  Radio 
stations  were  heard  announcing.  Lawton 
paid  a  visit  to  every  likely  broadcasting  .sta- 
tion in  the  vicinity,  without  discovering  the 
trouble.  At  last  he  climbed  into  a  car  and 
made  a  circuit  of  the  local  territory,  finally 
tracing  the  disturbance  to  a  private  radio  in 
a  home  atop  Mulholland  Drive,  two  miles 
from  Universal.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
geographical  situation,  whenever  the  wind 
blew  in  a  certain  direction,  the  radio  made 
whoopee  with  the  studio  sound  track.  Diplo- 
matically Lawton  invited  the  owner  to  visit 
the  studio  and  see  what  made  talkies  talk. 
Now  there's  a  friendly  agreement  that  if 
there's  an  ill  wind,  the  owner  of  the  radio 
will  read  a  book. 

IA'WTON  has  also  won  cooperation  from 
>  airplane  pilots.  The  studio  is  situated 
in  a  bowl  of  hills  in  such  a  manner  that 
planes  flying  even  quite  high  often  cause  the 
sounds  of  their  motors  to  reverberate  in  the 
monitor  cabinet.  An  unsuspecting  pilot  some- 
times steps  from  his  plane  to  discover  a  form 
telegram  already  waiting  at  the  flying  field, 
asking  him  to  shy  away  from  Universal. 
Lawton  has  even  caused  the  owner  of  a 
power-driven  lawnmower  to  let  grass  grow 
under  his  feet  during  a  few  days  of  location 
work. 

THE  most  modern  addition  to  location 
files  is  a  collection  of  location  sounds. 
A  roving  camera  crew  under  the  supervision 
of  George  Schneiderman,  of  Fox  Films,  is 
recreating  the  voices  of  every  European  capi- 
tol.  In  Paris  alone,  sixty-one  reels  were 
filmed:  the  hubbub  of  taxis  beneath  the  Arc 
de  Triumph;  the  measured  tread  of  countless 
hundreds  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier;  the  chatter  of  tourists;  the  gossip 
and  jests  at  sidewalk  cafes;  the  rumble  of 
trains;  the  scurrying  porters  in  the  Gare 
Sainte  Lazare;  the  whir  of  airplanes  above 
Le  Bourget  field.  As  each  sound  film  reaches 
Hollywood,  it  is  classified  and  stored  in  huge 
concrete-and-steel  vaults  until  it  is  needed 
as  an  authentic  sight-and-sound  background 
for  a  particular  production. 

You  can  travel  from  Toronto  to  Timbuctoo 
with  studios — or  you  can  find  the  entire 
world  on  location  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Hollywood.    No  trouble  at  all. 


This  Way  Out 


Stays  Fat 


Some  die  o'  bootleg  liquor, 

Some  die  o'  dancing  sweeties, 

Some  die  o"  dissipation 

And  some  die  o'  diabetes; 


But  by  far  the  saddest  victims 
Who  sink  in  Fortune's  bog, 

Are  the  dumb,  outmoded  actors 
Who  die  o'  dialogue. 

Jerry  Benedict 


YET  SHE  EATS 
LIKE  A  BIRD 


HERE'S  the  REASON 

kyi  ANY  fat  people  deny  themselves  year 
after  year,  yet  stay  fat.  Many  injure 
themselves  in  the  process.  It  is  time  they 
know  what  millions  know,  including  all 
modern  physicians.  A  common  cause  of 
excess  fat  lies  in  an  under-active  gland. 
And  that  fat  will  not  disappear  until  this 
wrong  condition  is  corrected. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  contain 
the  best  factors  now  employed.  A  famous 
laboratory  prepares  them.  The  formula 
appears  in  every  box,  also  the  scientific 
reasons  for  results. 

People  have  used  Marmola  for  22  years 
— millions  of  boxes  of  it.  Users  every- 
where now  show  and  tell  the  amazing  and 
delightful  results.  They  do  not  starve  or 
over-exercise.  They  combat  the  cause  by 
feeding  a  gland  factor  which  is  scant,  and 
which  largely  controls  nutrition. 

Why  not  do  what  so  many  have  done, 
with  such  good  results,  for  so  long.  Learn 
by  a  test  what  this  method  does,  then 
carry  it  as  far  as  you  wish.  Do  this  in  fair- 
ness to  yourself,  to  please  your  family  and 
friends.  Then  tell  otners  who  need  this 
help.  Go  start  today. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  $1  a  box.  Any  druggist 
who  is  out  wilt  gladly  order  for  you. 

MARMOLA 

PRESCRIPTION  TABLETS 
The  Right  Way  to  Reduce 


91250   FOR   ORIGINAL   Photoplay   Story — Our 

sales  department  sold  unknown  author's  first  story 
for  above  amount.  We  revise,  copyright  and  sub- 
mit to  studios  stories  for  both  silent  and  talking 
pictures.  Being  located  in  the  heart  of  motion 
picture  industry  we  know  production  requirements. 
Established      1917.       Free  Booklet. 

UNIVERSAL    SCENARIO  COMPANY 

236  Western  &  Santa  Monica  Bldg., 
Hollywood,  California. 


'our  NOSE 
beautified 

NO  OPERATION'-NO  PAIN 
••30  DAY  HOME  TRIAL-- 

Dr.  Josephs'  Nose  Corrector 
can  make  your  nose  beau- 
tiful by  moulding  flesh  and 
cartilage  to  desired  shape. 
Worn  night  or  day  in  ab- 
solute comfort.  Amazing  and 
lasting  results  in  shortest 
time  FREE  BOOKLET  telU 
how.     Write  today. 

Dr.   JOSEPHS,  Inc. 
Dept.  E-25  Irvington,  N.  J. 
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This  ^^Si 
Side  of  Paradise' 

Bermuda,  a  heavenly  have 
this  side  of  paradise  .  .  . 
pink-tinted  white  sands  and 
blue-green  v/ater  —  perfect 
for  swimming,  sailing,  fish- 
ing, all  year  round  .  .  . 
charming  coral  roadways 
^ined  with  hedges  of  Hibiscus  .  .  . 
scarlet  Poinsettias  and  flaming 
Bougainvillea  .  .  .  Golf,  tennis, 
horseback  riding.  .  .  • 
And  at  the  NEW  WINDSOR,  with  its  spa- 
cious rooms,  its  entrancing  tropical  Palm 
Gardens  and  Marine  Bar,  where  the  ser- 
vice is  faultless  and  the  food  excellent, 
although  well  within  the  limits  of  your  purse 
.  .  .  here  you  are  in  the  center 
of  things  and  in  perfect  comfort 
throughout  your  stay  at  this 
modern  Eden  .... 

THE  NEW  WINDSOR 

HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
APPLY  TO  B.  J.  H. 

ISTON,  MGR.^ 


He's  popular! 

Makes  extra  money! 


EASY!  Learned  in  a  few  weeks 
FUN!  Having  a  great  time 

This  fellow  gets  the  smiles  worth  while.  Steps 
ahead  socially  and  in  business.  Is  popular  — 
at  gay  parties,  lodge,  church,  school,  college. 
Makes  friends.  Earns  money  on  the  side.  And 
he  does  it  all  with  his  Buescher  Sax  ....  You  can 
do  what  he  is  doing.  Easy!  You  can  learn  in  a  few  weeks. 

True-Tone  Band 
Instruments 

Unrivalled  in  easy  playing.  Unmatched  in  purity  and 
sweetness  of  tone.  Buescliers  are  also  easy  tqown.  Just  a 
jittle  down,  then  pay  as  you  play.  There  are88  Buescher 
Instruments  —  each  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Tell  us  which 
instrument  you  want;  whether  for  band,  orchestra,  or 
home  playing;  what  instrument  you  now  play,  if  any; 
and  your  age.  Then  we'll  fend  the  correct  Buescher  Cat- 
alog-Folder and  full  details.  Use  the  coupon.  (sbd 

 Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. — - 

r3072T.S.Bueacuer  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind.  mmm 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  Catalog- 
Folder.  I  am  i  nterested  in  a  
I  wanttoplayitin  
I  now  play  a  Myageis....  1|H 
Name   laH 
Street  Address  

Town  State  


In  Reply  Would  Say 


{^Continued  from  page  9} 


two  song  numbers.  John's  latest  full  length 
feature  is  La  Marsellaise  opposite  Luara  La 
Plante.  There  is  a  chance  that  this  title  may 
be  changed.  Someone  submitted  to  Uni- 
versal the  tide  La  Marseillaise  in  the  CoU, 
Cold  Ground.    Yep,  they  shot  him  for  it! 

FLORENCE — Vilma  Banky  was  loaned  by 
Sam  Goldwyn  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  for 
one  picture,  and  that  is  A  Lady  to  Love  which 
is  the  new  title  from  the  play  They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted.  Ann  Harding  is  the 
mother  of  a  chee-ild,  who  is  still  an  infant 
in  arms,  although  by  the  time  you  read  this 
the  infant  may  have  taken  her  first  step  alone, 
without  the  help  of  her  daddy — Harry  Ban- 
nister. Miss  Harding  is  one  of  the  few  blondes 
who  has  not  bobbed  her  hair.  Her  eyes  are 
gray  and  she  has  a  range  of  five  feet  three 
inches  with  a  weigh  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds. 

V.  G. — That  blonde  young  man  who  helped 
Evelyn  Brent  take  Moran  for  a  sleigh  ride 
in  Why  Bring  That  Up  was  Freeman  Wood. 
Mae  Murray's  debut  in  the  talkies  is  Peacock 
Alley,  produced  by  Tiffany  Pictures.  The 
beautiful  brunette  known  as  Betty  Boyd  was 
in  Corinne  Griffith's  picture  Lilies  of  the 
Field. 

A  FAN — Thanks  so  much  for  your  good 
wishes.  The  Duncan  Sisters  like  most  woman 
are  rather  tight-lipped  about  their  ages.  The 
blonde  one  with  the  baby  blue  eyes  is  called 
'Vivian,  and  the  sister,  who  weighs  a  trifle 
less,  answers  to  the  name  of  Rosetta.  No. 
they  do  not  live  together,  each  sister  main- 
taining a  separate  establishment. 

H.  G. — Alice  White  for  the  past  year 
has  been  flaunting  a  rather  blonde  mane  to 
the  winds  although  the  original  color  was 
brown. 

L  Y. — All  the  players  you  mentioned 
are  with  the  Paramount  Famous-Lasky  Corp- 
oration. Write  them  at  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood.  We  suggest  that  you 
enclose  a  quarter  for  each  of  the  star's  por- 
traits. 

E.  T.  L. — Gosh,  you  guessed  right  in 
both  instances.  Charles  Ruggles  was  in 
The  Lady  Lies  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  presentation  of 
Chariot's  Revue.  Also,  she  was  in  Oh,  Kay. 
Dennis  King  was  The  Vagabond  King  while 
Jeannette  MacDonald  played  the  niece  of 
the  king. 

R.  B. — Mary  Pickford's  stage  career  start- 
ed in  1898,  at  the  age  of  five,  when  she 
played  juvenile  parts  in  the  ^'Valentine  Stock 
Company  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Mary's 
screen  career  started  in  1915  under  the 
direction  of  David  W.  Griffith.  Her  first 
leading  role  was  in  a  one  reeler  for  the  In- 
dependent Motion  Picture  Company.  Her 
next  picture  was  A  Good  Little  Devil  which 
was  a  film  version  of  the  Belasco  stage  hit. 
Famous    Players    used    the    entire  original 


stage  cast.  After  making  ten  productions 
for  Artcraft,  Mary  went  over  to  First  Na- 
tional and  made  three  releases  and  then 
joined  United  Artists,  who  still  release  her 
productions.  Mary's  disposition  is  a  sunny 
and  bright  as  her  lovely  blonde  hair  and  her 
hazel  eyes  never  stop  smiling.  Well,  thijre 
you  are,  R.  B.  the  earliest  data  on  your,  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  others,  favorite 
film  star. 

ROBERTA— Buddy  Rogers  is  not  the 
most  popular  actor.  According  to  a  poll 
made  over  the  country  by  the  Exhibitor's 
Daily,  Lon  Chaney  pulled  in  more  ducats  at 
the  box  ofl^ce  during  1929  than  any  other 
male  star.  Clara  Bow  was  the  wow  of  the 
feminine  contingent.  Myrna  Loy,  eyes  to 
the  contrary,  is  just  a  good  little  Helena, 
Montana  girl.  Greta  Garbo  is  five  feet  eight 
inches  tall.  Great  doubt  exists  whether  the 
Bow-Richman  nuptials  will  ever  be  realized. 
Rin-Tin-Tin  is  owned  by  Lee  Duncan  who 
accompanies  him  at  all  personal  appear- 
ances. Jack  Coogan  is  not  working  in  any 
production  but  is  busily  engaged  in  his 
studies  at  a  military  academy  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  brother  Robert  is  now  five  years  old. 
Gee,  Roberta,  but  you  can  ask  a  variety  of 
questions.  But  we're  right  in  step  with  you. 
Try  us  again,  soon. 

M.  H. — Up  to  the  time  we  went  to  press, 
the  title  of  Rudy  'Vallee's  next  picture  was 
not  announced.  Rudy  himself  doesn't  even 
know  with  whom  he  will  finally  sign.  You 
can  now  buy  his  autobiography,  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  and  called  Vagabond 
Dreams  Come  True.  Write  Rudy  at  10 
East  6Cth  Street,  New  York  City. 

F.  B. — Mrs.  John  Boles  was  Marcelite 
Dobbs,  a  non-professional.  The  Boles  were 
married  in  1917,  immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation from  college.  John's  birthplace  fs 
Greenville,  Texas.  He  has  brown  eyes  and 
hair.  And  you'd  never  guess  it,  but  his 
middle  name  is  Love. 

PATSY — Joan  Crawford's  name  was  Lu- 
cille LeSeuer.  She  and  Doug,  Jr.,  are  ex- 
tremely happy.  Yes,  she  does  call  him  Do 
Do.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  Jack 
Mulhall  and  Dorothy  Mackaill  will  ever  mar- 
ry, inasmuch  as  the  present  Mrs.  Mulhall 
may  object.  Oh,  yes,  didn't  you  know  there 
was  already  a  Missus?  Her  name  is  Evelyn, 
and  Jack  and  she  are  one  of  the  longest- 
married  couples  in  Hollywood.  Jack  was 
born  in  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y.,  while 
Dorothy  hails  from  Hull,  England. 

DA'VID — Give  you  Patsy  Ruth  Miller's 
address?  Now,  David,  don't  you  know 
Patsy  is  a  married  woman?  She  is  wife  to 
Tay  Garnett,  one  of  the  most  pro;nising 
directors  on  the  Radio  lot.  Patsy's  latest 
work  has  been  with  Warner  Brothers. 

A.  S. — Nancy  Carroll  has  red  hair.  Don't 
you  read  the  ads? 
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m  is  You^^asterr 

SICK  at  heart  the  trembling  girl  shuddered  at  the 
words  that  delivered  her  to  this  terrible  fate  of  the 
East.  How  could  she  escape  from  this  Oriental 
monster  into  whose  hands  she  had  been  given — this 
mysterious  man  of  mighty  power  whose  face  none 
had  yet  seen? 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  situation.  "What  was  to  be  the 
fate  of  this  beautiful  girl?  Who  was  this  strange  emissary 
whom  no  one  really  knew? 

To  know  the  answer  to  this  and  the  most  exciting  tales  of 
Oriental  adventure  and  mystery  ever  told,  read  on  through 
the  most  thrilling,  absorbing,  entertaining  and  fascinating 
pages  ever  written. 

Masterpieces  of  Oriental  Mystery 

11  Superb  Volumes  by  SAX  ROHMER 
Written  with  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  things  Oriental 


TTTERE  you  are  offered  no  ordinary  mystery  stories.  In  these 
f~7  books  the  hidden  secrets,  mysteries  and  intrigues  of  the 
Orient  fairly  leap  from  the  pages.  Before  your  very  eyes 
spreads  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  that  takes  you  breathless  from 
the  high  places  of  society — from  homes  of  refinement  and  luxury  to 
sinister  underworlds  of  London  and  the  Far  East — from  Piccadilly 
and  Broadway  to  incredible  scenes  behind  idol  temples  in  far  off 
China — to  the  jungles  of  Malay,  along  strange  paths  to  the  VM7 
seat  of  Hindu  sorcery. 

11  Mystery  Volumes  Packed  With  Thrills! 

Be  the  first  in  your  community  to  own  these,  the  most  wonderful 
Oriental  mystery  stories  ever  published — books  that  have  sold  by 
the  hundred  thousand  at  much  higher  prices — books  you  will  enjoy 


reading  over  and  over  again.  Handsomely  bound  in  substantial 
cloth  covers,  a  proud  adornment  for  your  table  or  shelf. 
These  are  the  sort  of  stories  that  President  Wilson,  Roosevelt  and 
other  great  men  read  to  help  them  relax — to  forget  their  bur-  A 
dens.  To  read  these  absorbing  tales  of  the  mysterious  East  is  wA 
to  cast  your  worries  into  oblivion — to  increase  your  efficiency.  ^  ^ 

Priced  for  Quick  Sale  ^ 


Printing  these  volumes  by  the  hundred  thousand  when  paper 
 .6.  ....         ..L.   ....     ^  .    ^  jj^jt^l    ^  Dept. 


was  cheap  makes  this  low  price  possible, 
number  left.    Don't  lose  a  minute! 


Only 
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McKlNLAY. 
STONE  & 
TVIACKENZIE 
114E.  16thSt..N.Y. 


PREMIUM -YOURS 


for  prompt! 
action  • 


This 
rare 

This  famous  Gurkha  Kukri  of  solid  brass,  fiVi"  long,  is  an  exact  replica 
of  that  used  by  the  Hindu  soldiers  in  the  World  War  and  so  graphically 
described  by  Kipling  in  his  stirring  story  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft."    Exquisitely  wrought  on  both  sides  in  an  ancient  symbolical  design. 
A  rare  curio  to  have  and  useful  as  a  letter-opener,  a  paper-weight  or  a 
protection  on  occasion.    A  limited 
quantity  on  hand  will  be  given 
without  added  cost  as  a  premium 
for  promptness — but  you  must  act 
today" 


Complete  Sets  Free  on  Approval  ^ 

You  needn't  send  a  cent.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
and  this  amazing  set  will  go  to 
you  immediately,  all  charges  ^.^^Ininimi^^^r 
prepaid.  If  it  tails  to  ^^^^^^S^Sm^Vw^ 
delight  you,  re  '  ^Mwaif^^itaim^^r^ 

Please  send  mc  on  approval 
all  charges  prepaid,  your  special 
^        set  of  Masterpieces  of  Oriental  Mys- 
tery,  in  ir  handsomely  bound  cloth 
volumes.  If  after  ro  days'  free  cxamina- 
tion  I  am  delighted,  I  will  send  you  $i.oo 
promptly  and  $i.oo  a  month  for  only  14 
^       months;  when  you  receive  my  first  payment 
you  arc  CO  send  me  the  Gurkha  Kukri  without 
extra  cost.    Otherwise,  I  will  return  the  set  in  10 
days  at  your  expense,  the  examination  to  cost  mc 
nothing. 


THE              THE  THE  THF 

INSiniOtlS     RETURN  HAND  OF  vi-,T™.r 

DB.FO       DRFU  TV  DOPE  ^^YSj 

MANCHU  MANCHU  MANCHU    _ 

5«R(lHME]i  '^JROHMEB  SAXSOHMES  SAXBDHM£I!  S«ROHMBt 


McKinlay,  Stone  &  Mackenzie, 


Dept.  76, 114  E.  16tli5f, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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MAYBELLINE  products  may  be 
purchased  at  all  toiict  goods  coun- 
ters. Identify  the  genuine  by  the 
Maybellinc  Girl  on  the  carton. 

MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CWm^j 


!  delicately  pirfumed  cosmetic  instantly  makes  the  eyes  appear  larger 
and  intensely /Vi/fmft«^.'  It  deepens  the  color  and  imparts  a  wonderful 
brilliance  that  vivifies  the  expression,  at  the  same  time  giving  new 
loveliness  to  all  the  tones  of  the  complexion. 

Applied  lightly  for  daytime  use  and  with  somewhat  deeper  shading 
in  the  evening,  the  four  colors  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  are  most 
effectively  used  as  follows:  Blue  is  to  be  used  for  all  shades  of  blue 
and  gray  eyes;  Brown  for  hazel  and  brown  eyes;  Black  for  dark 
brown  and  violet  eyes.  Green  may  be  used  with  eyes  of  all  colors  and 
is  especially  effective  for  evening  wear.  If  you  would  make  the  most 
of  your  appearance,  a  thrilling  discovery  awaits  you  in  Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow.  Incased  in  an  adorably  dainty  gold-finished  vanity  at  75c. 

cJ^aslies  I/ifjfiear  c£onger  Ly  Q/lstng 

Qllayljelline  &yelasli  CDar^ener 
Dark,  luxuriant  lashes  are  essential  to  feminine  beauty  and  Maybelline 
Eyelash  Darkener  is  the  choice  of  millions  of  women  the  world  over. 
A  few  simple  brush  strokes  6f  either  the  Solid  or  Waterproof  Liquid 
form  and  the  magic  of  Maybelline  Eyelash  Daikener  is  achieved  in- 
stantly. This  easily  applied,  perfectly  harmless  beauty  aid,  in  Black  or 
Brown,  will  delight  you,  particularly  when  applied  after  Maybelline 
Eye  Shadow.  Be  sure  to  insist  upon  genuine  Maybelline.  Price  75c. 


an 


Neatly  I  inc 
formed  cyebri 
woman  desire 
the  added  expression 
lend.  They 
culctoacqu 
new  style  indestruct- 
ible Maybelline 
browPcncil.Yo 
Jike  this  pencil 
you'ilrevciinil 
smoothness  and 
cleanliness  — 
it'ssocasyl 
use.  Colors 
Black  or 
BrowD, 
35c. 


EYELASH  DARKENER 


V  EYE  SHADOW 

<0nslani  C^^eaiiiijiers  for  ike  &yes 


EYEBROW  PENCIL 


ART  COLOR  PRINTING  CO..  DUNEULEN  N.  A 


CAMERA  WINKS   ROGUISH   EYE  AT 

DOMINANT  DIRECTORS, 
PETULANT  PRODUCERS,  AGREEABLE  YES-MEN! 

SAUCY  SLAPS  AT4SCREEN  CELEBS! 

'  -a' 

WHAT  HAPPENS  ^O  BROAfiii^Y  STARS  IN 


Press  Time  Topics 


JACK  OAKIE  has  arrived  in  New  York  to  start  work  on 
his  new  picture.  The  S^p  Fiom  Syacuse.  He  will  be 
starred. 

Edward  Everett  Horton  will  play  in  Once  A  Gentle- 
man for  Sono-Art.    Francis  X.  Bushman  and 
King  Baggot  will  also  be  in  the  cast. 


•  Catherine  Dale  Owen  was  in 
New  York  for  the  opening  of 
her  latest  picture,  Strictly  Uncon- 
l  entional.  which  was  based  on 
the  play,  The  Circle. 

Pleasure  Island,  a  story  of 
the  South  Seas  with  a  title 
that  sounds  interesting,  will 
soon  be  put  into  production 
by    Tiffany  -  Gainsborough. 

Bernice  Claire  has  been 
put  into  the  cast  of  Top 
Speed,  the  musical  com- 
edy which  First  Na- 
tional is  making  with 
Joe  E.  Brown  and  some 
famous  others  in  the  cast. 

Roland  West  will  direct 
Whispers  for  United  Artists. 
Chester  Morris  will  be  in  the 
cast. 

Ann  Harding  has  completed 
The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 
for  First  National,  and  will  soon 
start  work  on  Holiday,  from  the 
play  by  Philip  Barry,  for  Pathe. 
Mary  Astor  will  also  be  in  Holiday 

John  Boles  was  recently  in  New 
Yor,k  and  spent  a  busy  three  weeks 
with  his  many  friends. 

Universal   will   hereafter   make  no 
more  program  pictures.     All  of  thei 
productions  will  be  specials,  each  one  cost 
ing  a  fabulous  sum. 


V 


With   his   mother   as  traveling 
companion,  Buddy  Rogers  re 
cently  arrived  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral from  the  coast.    As  he 
passed  through  the  station 
several  thousand  feminine 
hearts  were  heard  to  flutter. 


Lon  Chaney's  first  talkie  will  definitely  be  The  Unholy 
Three,  the  film  which  was  such  a  success  as  a  silent. 

Laura  La  Plante  has  been  in  New  York  for  the  last  few 
weeks  very  busy  shopping  and  doing  all  the  gay  things 
that  stars  do  when  they  hit  New  York. 


Doris  Kenyon  has  been  chosen 
by   Paramount   to   play  opposite 
George  Bancroft  in  two  pictures. 
Care  Man  and  The  Spoilers. 

The  talkie  rights  for  Cimar- 
ron, Edna  Ferber's  novel,  have 
been  purchased  by  RKO. 

Madame  Satan,  the  Cecil 
B.   De   Mille   big  musical 
feature,    has    just  been 
completed. 


Buddy  Rogers  finished 
Follotv    Thru    on  the 
roast,   and   is   now  in 
New  York  to  start  prod- 
uction on  Heads  Up  in 
the  Long  Island  studios  of 
Paramount.    It  seems  that 
Buddy    is    popular    in  the 
talkie    versions    of  famous 
musical  comedies. 


Alfred  E.  Green,  the  man 
who  directed  Disraeli  and  The 
Green  Goddess  for  Warner's,  has 
been  signed  by  Pathe. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  will  probably 
be  in  New  York  for  the  opening  of 
The  Bad  One,  which  is  expected  to 
take  place  some  time  in  May. 

Jeanette  Loff  and  Paul  Whiteman 
are  expected  to  be  at  the  opening  of 
the  already  famous  King  of  Jazz.  This, 
as  you  probably  know,  is  Whiteman's 
"rsr  effort  for  the  talkies,  and  promises  to 
make  movie  history. 


/ 


Captain  Blood,  the  Raphael  Sabatini  story,  will  be  done  by 
First  National  as  an  all-Technicolor  special.  What  a  field 
for  color. 

The  First  wide  screen  picture  which  RKO  will  make  will  be 
a  railroad  story,  at  present  untitled,  with  Louis  Wolheim  and 
Robert  Armstrong  in  the  leading  roles. 

Maurice  Chevalier  is  very  busy  making  his  newest  talkie. 
It  is  called  Too  Much  Luck,  and  promises  to  be  a  wow. 

Rain  or  Shine  with  the  incomparable  Joe  Cook  has  been 
completed  by  Columbia,  and  will  be  released  shortly.  It  is 
expected  to  be  a  knockout. 

Al  Jolson's  first  picnire  for  United  Artists  will  be  Sons  o' 
Guns  from  the  famous  musical  comedy  of  the  same  title.  Later 
on  Al  will  do  Big  Boy  for  the  talkies.    Go  to  it,  Al. 


Dorothy  Mackaill  has  been  picked  to  play  the  feminine  lead 
in  The  Bad  Man.  a  talkie  adaptation  of  the  play  by  the  same 
name.  Walter  Huston  will  play  the  title  role  made  famous  by 
Holbrook  Blinn. 

Marion  Davies  will  do  a  talkie-singie  version  of  Rosalie 
for  M-G-M.    Harry  Beaumont  will  direct. 

Aileen  Pringle  and  Grant  Withers  have  been  selected  for 
Soldiers  and  Women,  which  will  be  made  by  Columbia,  and 
will  be  an  adaptation  of  the  stage  play. 

George  Arliss'  next  picture  for  Warner  Bros,  will  be  Old 
English.  The  play  of  the  same  name  was  a  Broadway  success 
of  some  seasons  ago. 

Sue  Carol  has  been  signed  to  play  opposite  Arthur  Lake  in 
Tommy,  which  is  being  made  by  RKO.    A  great  pair. 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  LINE  OR  SO  ON  CURRENT  TALKIE  OFFERINGS 


ALIAS  FRENCH  GERTIE  (RKO) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 
(Unirersal) — Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  (M-G-M)  —  Greta  Garbo 
makes  movie  history  in  this,  her  first  talkie. 
Breaking  all  records,  this  picture  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  year.  When  you  see  it  watch  ior  Marie 
Dressler's   scintillating  performance. 

APPLAUSE  (Paramount) — This  picture  is  both 
good  and  bad.  Helen  Morgan  gives  a  good 
performance  but  the  role  is  haraly  suited  to 
her  brilliant  talents.  Neither  is  the  wig 
she  wears. 

THE  AWFUL  TRUTH  (P^he) — If  you  care  for 
sophisticated  stuff  doli't  miss  this  one  In 
which  Mrj.  John  Gilbert  sparkles  delightfully. 

THE  BAD  ONE  (United  Artists) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

BEAU  BANDIT  (RKO) — Rod  U  Rocque  is 
with  us  again  in  a  Robin  Hood  theme,  the 
story  laid  in  Mexico. 

BEHIND  THE  MAKEUP  (Paramount) — An- 
other backstage  melodrama,  but  far  better  than 
most.  Fay  Wray,  William  Powell,  Kay  Fran- 
cis and  Hal  Skelly  all  do  good  work. 

BE  YOURSELF  (United  Artists) — Fannie  Brice 
is  here  again.  She's  busy  self-sacrificing 
herself  all  through  the  picture  wnich  un- 
fortunately is  a  little  too  like  My  Man. 

THE  BIG  PARTY  (Fox) — A  tale  of  night  life, 
girls,  lingerie  and  New  York.  Also  much 
whoopee  and  jazz.     Good  entertainment. 

THE  BISHOP  MURDEb  CASE  (M-G-M)  — 
Basil  Rathbone  does  a  William  Powell  and 
a  Philo  Vance  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
His  Powell,  however,  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  the  original.    His  Philo  Vance  is  excellent. 

BROADWAY  SCANDALS  rCo/Hmfr/a^ —Still 
another  backstage  story,  none  too  original. 
Jack  Egan  sings  well  and  who  should  be 
vamping  the  hero  but  Carmel  Myers. 

BURNING  UP  (Paramount)— Dick  Arlen,  in- 
this  sw^U  race  track  story,  is  a  winner. 

CAMEO  kiRBY    (Fox) — The   famous  story  of 

the  dear  old  Mississippi  in  the  days  of 
crinolines   and   stem  wjieelers.     J.  Harolde 

Murray  gives  an  excellent  performance  in 
the   title  r&le. 

THE  CASE  OF  SERGEANT  GRISCHA  (RKO) 
— A  somewhat  slow  picture  but  splendid  for 
those  who  have  a  craving  for  stark  realism. 
Chester   Morris   in   the   title   rdle   is  great. 

CHASING  RAINBOWS  (M-G-M)— Btaait  Love 
and  Charlie  King  do  another  "Broadway 
Melody"  in  intention,  but,  alas,  not  quite 
as  good  in  reality.  Marie  Dressier  is  pretty 
good. 

CITY  GIRL  (Fox) — What  happens  when  a  wise 
city  girl  meets  a  dumb  country  boy?  But 
that's  what  you  must  pay  your  money  to 
find  out.  Charles  Farrell  is  excellent  in  a 
new  type  of  role. 

THE  COHENS  AND  THE  KELLYS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND (Univers4il) — An  amusing  farce- 
comedy  based  on  the  famous  Abie's  Irish 
Rose  theme.  George  Sidney  as  the  New 
York  Hebrew  Is  great. 

CONDEMNED  (United  Artists) — A  story  of  the 
French  penal  colony  which,  however,  has 
mighty  little  to  do  with  the  prison.  Ronald 
CoTman  gives'  a  splendid  performance  which 
will  certainly  arouse  your  s)'mpathies. 

THE  CUCKOO  C«XO;— Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

THE  CZAR  OF  BROADWAY  (Universal)- 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

DAMES  AHOY  (Universal) — An  amusing  story 
pf  a  gob,  his  buddy,  and  a  wicked  woman 
who  marries  the  buddy  and  gets  half  his 
pay.    Glenn  Tryon  has  some  good  moments. 

DANCE  HALL  CKKOJ— Arthur  Lake  and  Olive 
Borden  in  an  entertaining  story  of  youngsters 
who  just  can't  kc«|>  their  feet  still  when 
they  hcai  dance  music.  Good  stuff  for  these 
young  modems. 

DANGEROUS  NAN  McGREW  (Paramount)— 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 


The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

THE  ROGUE  SONG  for  the 
glorious  voice  oi  Tibbett. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  for  Greta  Gar- 
bo's  voice  and  Marie  Dressler's 
characterization. 

THE  VAGABOND  KING  for  its 
spirit  of  romance. 

DISRAELI  for  its  being  without 
hokum  and  with  George  Arliss. 

STREET  OF  CHANCE  for  Wil- 
liam Powell's  superb  acting. 

SON  OF  THE  GODS  for  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess'  sincerity. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S 
for  John  Barrymore's  amusing 
interpretation  of  a  farcical 
role. 

PUTTIl^ii'  ON  THE  RIT2  for  its 
entertainment  value. 

UNDER  A  TEXAS  MOON  for 
its  great  color  photography. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD  for 
its  amazing  mob  scenes  and 
for  John  Boles  and  his  voice. 


DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (Paramount) — Nancy 
Carroll  and  Dick  Arlen  in  a  Hollywood  ver- 
sion of  Joseph  Conrad's  Victory.  Nancy 
and  Dick  do  excellent'  work,  but  the  story 
wobbles  at  times. 

DEVIL  MAY  CARE  (M-G-M)— Kamon  Novarro 
goes  operatic  in  this  one  and  scales  the 
heights.  This  tale  of  the  Napoleonic  era 
is  well  worth  seeing— and  hearing. 

DISRAELI  (Warner  Brothers) — George  Arliss  is 
splendid  in  this  story  of  an  historical  char- 
acter, which  manages  to  be  very  entertaining 
while  sticking  fairly  close  to  history. 

THE  DIVORCEE  (M-G-M) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

DYNAMITE  (M-G-M)  —  Kay  Johnson  and 
Charles  Bickford  in  a  drama  which  ran  only 
be  called  stark.  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  directed 
it — enough  saidi 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  (Universal)  — 
Reginald  Denny  in  another  one  of  those 
comedies  he  does  so  well.  He  finds  himself, 
through  farce  of  circumstances,  the  trial  hus- 
band of  a  girl  he  had  never  seen.  You 
can  imagine  some  of  the  side-splitting  situa- 
tion this  predicament  brings  about. 

FRAMED  (RKO) — Evelyn  Brent  does  a  Clara 
Bow  and  gets  her  man — ^with  a  gun.  Every- 
body is  very  busy  framing  everybody  e)se 
in  this  picture — no  pun ,  intended.  If  you 
can  follow  the  plot,  it's  good  entertainment. 

THE  FURIES  (First  National) — Lois  Wilson  as 
the  wife  who  is  accused  of  murdering  her 
hubby.  All  the  evidence  in  the  world  is 
stacked  against  the  poor  girl  until — we're 
going  to  keep  the  secret. 

THE  GAY  .NINETIES  (M-C-M)—RtyKwtd  in 
this  issue. 

GENERAL  CRACK  (Warner  Brothers) — /ohn 
Barrymore,  Lowell  Sherman,  Marion  Nixon, 
and  Armida  all  contribute  great  work  to  this 
splendid  costume  epic  based  on  tk  story  out 
of  Austrian  history.  Mr.  Barrymore's  first 
talkie  assures  his  success  in  the  .oew  medium. 

THE  GIRL  SAID  NO  (M-G-M)— Tiit  wise- 
cracking Bill  Haines  is  with  us  again,  this 
time  in  a   background   of  college   life.  A 


story  of  triangles  and  quadrangles  that'  will 
amuse  you,  particularly  if  you  are  one  of 
the  multitude  of  Haines'  fans. 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF  (Fox) — This  is  one  of 
those  stories  where  the  giil  thinks  she  is 
ugly  till  some  good-hearted  friend  shows  her 
how  to  look  beautiful.  Sue  Carol  is  the 
girl  and  what  a  job  she  has  to  look  plaint 

THE  GRAND  PARADE  (Pathe)—A  minstrel 
show  of  a  score  of  years  ago  b  the  setting 
for  this  human  and  gripping  story.  See  it 
by  all  means. 

THE  GREAT  GABBO  (James  Cruze)—\oD 
Stroheim  and  Betty  Compson  in  an  excellent 
story,  unusual  and  stimulating. 

THE  GREEN  GODDESS  (Warner  Brothers) — 
The  famous  play  in  talkie  form.  It's  hokum, 
of  course,  but  grand  hokum  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  years.  George  Arliss  as  the 
suave  rajah  is  simply  splendid. 

GREEN  STOCKINGS  (First  National)  —  Re- 
viewed in  this  issue. 

HELL  HARBOR  (United  Artists) — Lupe  Velex 
is  fine  in  this  story.  It's  melodrama,  but 
it's  good. 

HELL'S  HEROES  (Universal) — ^A  gripping  story 
of  three  bank  robbers — real  tough  eggs— 
who  risk  their  lives  to  save  the  life  of  a 
little  child.  It  sounds  like  hokum  but  it 
is  done  in  fine  realistic  style. 

HER  PRIVATE  AFFAIR  (Pathe)—Atm  Harding 
in  her  second  Path£  picture  is  simply  superb. 
The  story,  however,  is  not  so  wonderful. 

HIT  THE  DECK  (RKO)—1\xe  swell  musical 
comtdy  comes  out  still  sweller  in  the  talkies 
with  new  songs  and  new  stars.  The  high 
lights  are  the  Hallelujah  number  and  Mr. 
JacK  Oakic  whose  performance  simply  wows 
em. 

HONEY  (Paramount)— S-weit  little  Nancy  Car- 
roll and  boyish  Stanley  Smith  in  an  amus- 
ing farce  of  a  Southern  belle  who  rings 
true.  Nancy  Carroll  is  delightful  and  Zasu 
Pitu  as  a  droll  maid  is  great.  Skcct  Gal- 
lagher as  Nancy's  brother  and  Harry  Green 
furnish  plenty  of  comedy. 

HOT  FOR  PARIS  Jfox,*- Victor  McLaglen, 
Fifi  Dorsay  ana  bl  Brendel  hand  out  some 
rich  jcarthy  comedy  in  this  farcical  story, 

IN  GAY  MADRID  (M-G-M)— ft^mon  Novarro 
plays  a  Spanish  youngster  with  natural  abil- 
ity and  verve.  His  entanglements  with  fiery 
Spanish  scnoritas  furnish  much  comedy.  He 
also  sings  a  couple  of  songs  in  his  usual 
splendid  style. 

IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY?  (Warner  Brothers) — 
We  should  say  not!  Ted  Lewis  certainly 
knows  his  saxophone,  but  as  for  his  act- 
ing 1 

IT'S  A  GREAT  LIFE  ( M-G-M)— Tht  Duncan 
sisters,  Rosctta  and  Vivian,  as  a  couple  of 
vaudeville  sisters,  team  with  fascination  in 
tills  backstage  story. 

KETTLE  CREEK  (Universal) — Reviewed  in^this 
issue. 

THE  KIBITZER  (Paramount) — This  is  a  comedy 
of  the  first  water,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
amusing  Harry  Green's  Hebraic  artistry. 

LADIES  OF  LEISURE  (Columbia)— ^evivntA 
in  this  issue. 

A  LADY  TO  LOVE  (M-C-M)—\ilm»  Banky 
replies  With  an  eminently  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question:  "What  will  she  be  like  in 
the  talkies?"  Good  as  she  is,  Edward  G. 
Robinson  almost  steals  the  picture. 

THE  LOCKED  DOOR  (United  Artists) — Rod 
La  Rocque  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  in  a  melo- 
draina  full  of  the  well  known  thrills,  chills 
and  excitement. 

LORD  BYRON  OF  BROADWAY  (M-G-M) — 
Here's  a  story  about  a  song  writer  who  gets 
sv.ell-headed.  Well,  Weill  We  seem  to 
have  heard  it  before  I  Neverthelss,  it's  a 
good  yam  and  worth  seeing. 

LOOSE  ANKLES  (First  National)— A  story  of 
two  girls,  two  aunts,  four  gigolos  and  an 
inheritance.     Highly  amusing. 

[Continued  on  page  96} 
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To  those  who  think 

Learning  Music  is  hard- 


T>ERHAPS   you   think   that  taking 

music  lessons  is  like  taking  a  dose 
of  medicine.   It  isn't  any  longer! 

As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the  old 
days  of  long  practice  hours  with  their 
horrid  scales,  hard-work  exercises,  and 
expensive  personal  teacher  fees  are  over 
and  done  with. 

You  have  no  excuses — no  alibis  what- 
soever for  not  making  your  start  toward 
musical  good  times  now! 

For,  through  a  method  that  removes 
the  boredom  and  extravagance  from 
music  lessons,  you  can  now  learn  to 
play  your  favorite  instrument  entirely  at 
home — without  a  private  teacher — in 
half  the  usual  time — at  a  fraction  of 
the  usual  cost. 

Just  imagine  ...  a  method  that  has 
made  the  reading  and  playing  of  music 
so  downright  simple  that  you  don't  have 
to  know  one  note  from  another  to  begin. 

Do  you  wonder  that  this  remarkable 
way  of  learning  music  has  already  been 
vouched  for  by  over  a  half  million 
people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


Easy  As  Can  Be! 

The  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail  from  the  famous 
U.  S.  School  of  Music. 
They  consist  of  complete 
printed  instiiactions,  dia- 
grams, and  all  the  music 
you  need.  You  study  with 
a  smile.  One  week  you 
are    learning    a  dreamy 


Piano 
Orran 
Ukulele 
Comet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 
Hawaiian 


Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  Cennan 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech  Culture 
Harmony  A  Composition 

Drums   and  Trap* 
Automatic  Finger  Control 
Banjo   (Plectrum,  S- 
String  or  Tenor) 


mastering  a  stirring  march, 
waltz — the  next  you  are 
As  the  lessons  continue  they  prove 
easier  and  easier.  For  iiwtead  of  just 
scales  you  are  always  learning  to  play 
by  actual  notes  the  classic  favorites  and 
the  latest  syncopation  that  formerly  you 
only  listened  to.- 

And  you're  never  in  hot  water.  First, 
you  are  told  how  a  thing  is  done.  Then 
a  picture  shows  you  how,  then  you  do  it 
yourself  and  hear  it.  No  private  teacher 
could  make  it  clearer  or  easier. 

Soon  when  your  friends  say  "please  play 
something"  you  can  surprise  and  entertain 
them  with  pleasing  melodies  on  your  fav- 
orite instrument.  You'll  find  yourself  in 
the  spotlight  —  popular  everywhere.  Life 
at  last  will  have  its  silver  lining  and  lonely 
hours  will  vanish  as  you  play  the  "blues" 
away. 

New  Friends — Better  Times 

If  you're  tired  of  doing  the  heavy  look- 
ing-on  at  parties  —  if  always  listening  to 
others  play  has  almost  spoiled  the  pleasure 
of  music  for  -you — if  you've  been  envious 
because  they  could  entertain  their  friends 
and  family  —  if  leartung 
music  has  always  been  one 
of  those  never-to-come-true 
dreams,  let  the  time-proven 
and  tested  home-study  method 
of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music 
come  to  your  rescue. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  begin 
your  lessons  at  once.  Over 
half  a  million  people  learned 
to  play  this  modern  way  — 
and  found  it  easy  as  A-B-C 
Forget  that  old-fashioned 
idea  that  you  need  special 
"talent."  Just  read  the  list 
of  instruments  in  the  panel, 
decide  which  one  you  want 


Pick  Your 
Instrument 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 

Saxophone 
IHlarp 
Mandolin 
•Cello 
Steel  Guitar 


to  plav,  and  the  U.  S.  School  will  do  the  rest. 
And  Dear  in  mind  no  matter  which  instru- 
ment you  choose,  the  cost  in  each  case  will 
average  the  same — just  a  few  cents  a  day.  No 
matter  whether  you  are  a  mere  beginner  or 
already  a  good  performer,  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  about  this  new  and 
wonderful  method. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book  and 
Demonstration  Lesson 

Our  wonderful  illustrated  Free  Book 
and  our  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  explain 
all  about  this  remarkable  method.  They 
prove  just  how  anyone  can  learn  to  play 
his  favorite  instrument  by  note  in  almost 
no  time  and  for  just  a  fraction  of  what  old 
slow  methods  cost.  The  booklet  will  also 
tell  you  all  about  the  amazing  new  Automatic 
Finger  Control. 

Read  the  list  of  instruments  to  the  left, 
decide  which  you  want  to  play,  and  the 
U.  S.  School  of  Music  will  do  the  rest.  Act 
NOW.  Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  today, 
and  the  fascinating  Free  Book  and  Free 
Demonstration  Lesson  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once.  No  obligation.  Instruments  sup- 
plied when  needed,  cash  or  credit.  U.  S. 
School  of  Music,  1536  Brunswick  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

1S36  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  ine  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  Free  Demonstration  Lesson'  and  particulars  of 
your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am  interested  in  tlie 
following  course: 

Have  you 

 ;   Instr.  ?   

Name  

Address   ■,  

City   State  
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JUNEl     The  month  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
dreams  come  true;  and  dozens  of  brides  and 
"sweet  girl  graduates"  in  a  deliriously  happy  whirl 
of  shopping  for  the  loveliest  gowns  they  can  afford! 

For  years  brides  have  generally  followed  the  period  cos- 
tume lines — tight  bodices  to  the  hip,  and  long,  full  skirts. 
While  femininity  in  bridal  costumes  is  still  the  most  emphatic 
keynote,  there  are  two  different  trends  from  which  to  choose. 

First,  there's  the  quaint  bridal  gown,  with  its  cute  little 
"baby"  sleeves  that  just  cover  the  shoulders;  or  a  bertha,  or 
Marie  Antoinette  collar,  that  falls  gracefully  over  the  arms. 
Skirts  may  be  full  and  long  still ;  but  now  they  are  even  all 
around,  unless  they  actually  trail  a  little  on  the  floor  behind. 

For  the  sophisticated  girl  who  rejoices  in  "the  very  last 
word"  of  fashion,  there  is  the  ultra-smart  bridal  gown  built 
on  the  princess  silhouette.     Intricately  cut  bodices,  clever 


By  DOROTHEA 
HAWLEY  CARTWRIGHT 


sleeves,  skirts  that  have  the  '  Frenchy" 
touch — these  will  delight  her. 

Although  satin  is  not  a  smart  fabric 
this  year,  brides  are  permitted  to  fol- 
low the  tradition  if  they  choose,  select- 
ing one  of  the  off-white  shades  tending 
eggshell  or  a  blue-white.  Crepes  are 
especially  good  for  rhe  bride  who  is 
willing  to  depart  from  satin ;  and  then 
there  are  the  lovely  French  chiffon,  soft 
moire,  and  all-over  lace.  Any  one  of 
these  fabrics  not  only  lends  itself  to 
modish  treatment,  but  is  flattering  and 
feminine  to  the  girl  who  wants  to  look 
her  very  best  on  her  day  of  days. 

THE  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
formal  bride  is  her  wedding  veil. 
It  may  make  or  mar  the  otherwise  quite 
rfect  ensemble!    First,  the  cap  must 
be  molded  very  close  to  the  head  this 
year,  giving  it  a  tidy,  smart  appearance. 
Then,  the  length  is  terribly  important. 
Imagine  a  too-short  veil  on  a  tall  bride, 
or  a  long,  trailing  veil  on  a  very  little 
girl !     The  proper  proportion  can  be 
discovered  only  by  comparing  different 
effects  in  a  full-length  mirror.    If  you 
happen  to  have  a  beautiful  piece  of  old 
ace  in  the  family,  you  are  especially 
fortunate.    But  unless  lace  is  really  fine 
and  soft,  it  is  far  less  attractive  than 
traditional    net   veil.  Particularly 
popular   is   the  combination 
of  cleverly  modeled  old-lace 
cap  with  a  net  veil. 

The  very  smart 
bride  this  year  car- 
ries a  white  moire 
or  velvet  prayer 
book  instead  of  a 
bridal  bouquet.  But 
if  you  are  one  of 
the  many,  many 
June  brides  who 
can't  imagine  her 
costume  complete 
without  flowers, 
you  are  permitted 
a  choice  of  several 
smart  shower  bou- 
quet substitutes.  For  ex- 
ample, a  garland  of  entwined 
flowers,  a  sheaf  of  lilies  (if 
you  happen  to  like  their  cold  austerity)  or  an  armload  of 
white  lilacs.  But  the  very  newest  flower  fashion  of  all  is  a 
coy  little  muff  of  white  violets  and  tiny  roses!  A  flower 
cap  to  match  is  an  added  touch  of  novelty. 


S  LONG  gloves  are  again  modish,  the  bridal  gown  may 
have  short  sleeves,  if  any.    If  gloves  are  not  worn,  how- 
[Continued  on  page  75} 
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Lest  We  Forget 


Just  to  arouse  your  memories 
of  the  dear  dead  silent  days 
which    have   gone  forever 
and  forever  and  a  day 

THH  BECHTELS     -   William  and 
Jenny — were  the  scars  of  the  old 
Edison  company  twenty-five  years 
ago,  working  in  a  make-shift  studio  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York.   Betchel,  lead- 
ing man  to  Lillian  Russell,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  desert  the  stage  for  the 
flickers. 

He  still  IS  in  pictures,  playing  char- 
acter roles. 

LMA    RUBENS   made   her  hrst 
starring  picture,  Diane  of  the 
Green  Van,  eleven  years  ago.  Nigel 
Barrie  was  her  leading  man. 

Alma  now  is  attempting  a  come- 
back after  a  year  in  a  state  institu- 
tion, where  she  was  cured  of  the 
narcotic  habit. 

iONT  CHANGE  YOUR 
HUSBAND,  starring  Glor- 
ia Swanson,  with  Lew  Cody  and 
Elliott  Dexter  and  directed  by 
Cecil  De  Mille,  was  causing 
them  to  line  up  at  the  box  of- 
fices ten  years  ago. 

TWENTY-ONE   years   ago,  , 
Alec  B.  Francis  left  the 
stage    and    joined    the  old 
Vitagraph  company,  his  first 
screen  role  being  that  of  the 
Czar  in  The  Bell  of  Justice. 

Francis  never  returned  to  the  footlights  and  has  averaged 
twenty  roles  each  year  in  the  studios. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  past  seventy,  this  year  will  be  no 
exception.    His  income  for  1929  was  almost  $70,000. 

THE  American  Film  company  was  bally-hooing  Secretary 
of  Frivolous  Affairs  in  1915  as  an  all-star  production. 
The  cast  included  Harold  Lockwood,  Hal  Clements,  William 
Ehfe,  Carl  von  Schiller,  May  Allison,  Carol  HoUoway,  Jose- 
phine Ditt,  Lucy  Payton  and  Lillian  Gonzales.  Thomas  Rick- 
ets was  the  director. 

All  these  have  now  retired — either  from  life  or  from  the 


BEAUTIFUL  Martha  Mansfield,  who  left  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies  ten  years  ago  to  seek  fame  in  Hollywood,  was 
burned  to  death  just  after  she  attained  stardom  six  years  ago. 
The  end  came  while  she  was  working  before  the  cameras. 

PAULINE  FREDERICK  gave  her  age  as  33.  Alice  Brady 
refused  to  be  definite,  but  admitted  she  was  in  her  mid- 
dle twenties.  Bert  Lytell  said  he  was  "about  thirty".  Norma 
Talmadge  supposedly  was  twenty-two  and  no  foolin'. 


Here  we  have  the  very  latest  in  fashions  for 
evening  wear  in  the  year — well,  figure  it  out 
for  yourself.    The  lady  whom  this  creation 
adorns  is  none  other  than  our  own  Gloria 
Swanson.  She  was  in  the  pie-throwing  game 
at  the  time  and  certainly  made  a  hit. 


But  chat  vvas  eleven  years  ago,  so  hgurc 
t  out  for  yourself. 

HEN  Oiphuns  of  ih^  S  lot  in  was 
premiered  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1922,  David  Wark  Griffith  and  Lillian 
and    Dorothy    Gish    were  luncheon 
guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Warren 
G.  Harding. 

They  were  the  first  members  of  the 
film  colony  to  crash  the  White  House 
gates. 

EWSPAPER    files    reveal  that 
Mary  Pickford  celebrated  her 
twenty-sixth  birthday  ten  years  ago. 
Her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Charlot- 
te Smith  Pickford,  gave  a  dinner  in 
Mary's  honor. 


SALLY  was  made  in  1922  with 
Leatrice  Joy  as  the  star.  The 
title,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  Marylin  Mil- 
ler's Sally. 

LON  CHANEY  was  a  cowboy 
/  extra  with  Universal  in 
1911.  His  pay  was  $5  a  day — 
when  he  worked. 


THE  old  Senneit  bathing 
beaut  i  es  came  into  being  in 
1917 — the  result  of  the  war. 
The  government  had  asked  the  studio  to  produce  some 
food  propaganda  films.  In  order  to  inject  some  entertain- 
ment value  into  the  first  one,  which  dealt  with  fish — dead 
ones — Eddie  Cline,  the  director,  dressed  all  the  girls  on  the 
lot  in  beach  attire. 

They  were  a  hit  and  brought  Mack  Sennett  fame. 

IT  WAS  fourteen  years  ago  that  Wallace  Beery  introduced 
Gloria  Swanson  to  his  fellow  players  on  the  Sennett  lot, 
and  she  got  her  first  picture  role. 

jONALD  CRISP,  now  a  director,  played  the  leading  role 
in  The  Battle  of  the  Sexes  when  D.  W.  Griffith  pro- 
duced it  for  the  first  time  in  1913- 

ILL  HART  was  starred  in  Riddle  Gaume  in  1918  with 
Katherine  MacDonald  as  his  leading  woman  and  Lon 
Chaney  as  the  villain. 

FTER  severa;!  sad   (financially)   experiences,  Hollywood 
producers  vowed  against  engaging  any  more  New  York 
stage  stars  for  their  pictures.    And  this  went  for  every  star. 
But  that  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  that's  a  long  time. 
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In  Reply  Would  Say 


Here  are  the  answers  to  those  hurning 
by  talkie  fans  everywhere.  Answers  are 

TALKING  SCREEN 
Fan  Service  Bureau 


A  RAMON  NOVARRO  FAN  — 
You  will  not  be  disappointed  in  your 
favorite's  voice.  By  now  you  must  have 
heard  him  in  Devil  May  Care.  Ramon 
also  sings  in  In  Gay  Madrid  and  The 
Singer  of  Seville.  He  was  born  in  Du- 
rango,  Mexico,  on  February  6th,  1899- 
He's  grown  a  lot  since  that  happy  day, 
now  measuring  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  scale  indica- 
tor points  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  when  he 
stands  on  it.  His  first  stage 
appearance,  in  1919,  was  with 
the  Marion  Morgan  Dancers. 
We  doubt  whether  he  will 
ever  entirely  forsake  the 
screen  for  opera.  Ram6n 
could  not  live  in  Hollywood 
and  not  attend  its  brilliant 
premieres. 

JACK — ^Karl  Dane  once 
answered  "Here"  to  the  name 
of  Rasmus  Karl  Thekelson 
Gottlieb  in  a  little  school  in 
Copenhagen.  Karl's  father 
was  connected  with  the 
theatre  so  that  Karl  was  every- 
thing from  an  infant  in  arms 
to  curtain  boy  in  his  father's 
productions. 


HANNAH  —  Besides  Mary,  there 
were  six  others  who  called  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eaton  their  mother  and  father.  Today, 
four  of  them,  Charles,  Doris,  Mary  and 
Pearl,  find  themselves  rather  well  known 


questions  asked 
prepared  by  the 

BILLIE — Galyac  is  the  name  of  the 
flat  fur  that  trimmed  Kay  Francis'  tra- 
veling suit  which  she  wore  in  The  Street 
of  Chance.  Galyac  is  a  soft  kid  fur  that 
is  something  new  in  the  fur  trade.  Kay 
made  her  first  screen  appearance  as  the 
female  menace  in  Gentlemen  of  the 
Press. 


LEILA — Clara  Bow  and 
Buddy  Rogers  are  with  Para- 
mount while  Joan  Crawford 
and  Ukelele  Ike,  who  is  real- 
ly Cliff  Edwards,  play  on  the 
Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer  lot. 
Janet  Gaynor  is  a  Fox  star. 
Janet's  latest  is  High  Society 
Blues  opposite  Charles  Far- 
rell,  of  course.  Well,  Leila, 
it  takes  a  little  more  than 
mere  good  looks  to  get  on  the 
screen  these  days.  Just  glance 
over  the  qualifications  for  girls  applying 
for  positions  as  dancers  on  the  Radio 
pictures  lot:  Age  limit,  twenty  years. 
Height  limit,  five  feet  two  inches. 
Weight  must  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  Full  figure  must  be 
almost  perfect.  Experience  should  in- 
clude the  following  forms  of  dancing 
— tap,  toe,  adagio,  hula,  gypsy,  Rus- 
sian, ballet  and  ensemble.  Even  so, 
Leila,  despite  these  rigid  requirements, 
girls  still  flock  to  Hollywood,  with  an 
idea  they'll  get  ahead  with  their  beauty, 
whereas  study  of  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  talking  pictures  would 
show  them  they  haven't  got  the  goods. 


The  Month's  Best  Question 

Please  explain  the  method  used  in 
reproducing  a  dual  talking  scene. 
Who  was  the  first  to  use  one  player 
to  talk  for  tu)o? 

—C.  W. 

The  first  dual  talking  role  was  played  by  Jack  Mul- 
hall  in  Dark  Streets.  As  Pat  McGlone,  a  cop,  he 
had  to  trap  his  twin  brother,  Danny,  who  had 
commited  murder.  This  was  accomplished  in  this 
manner — the  picture  portion  is  shot  just  as  in  a 
silent,  the  camera  focusing  only  on  one  side  of 
each  scene  in  which  the  dual  characters  appear. 
When  this  side  has  been  taken  the  film  is  rewound. 
Then  the  other  side  is  exposed  while  Jack  plays 
the  brother  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scene.  In 
scenes  where  the  two  characters  appear  on  the 
same  side,  one  of  them  always  has  his  back  to  the 
camera  and  is  a  "double."  Getting  the  dialogue 
in  is  more  difficult.  Timing  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  recording  it  correctly.  Mulhall  rehearses, 
speaking  Pat's  lines  while  someone  else  reads 
Danny's  lines.  In  the  filming  and  recording,  the 
sound  expert  in  his  booth  allows  only  Pat's  lines 
to  be  recorded,  leaving  gaps  in  the  record  sufficient 
for  Danny's  replies.  Then,  when  Jack  steps  to  the 
other  side  of  the  scene  to  play  Danny,  the  same 
procedure  for  timing  is  followed  and  the  lines  he 
speaks  as  Danny  fall  into  place  on  the  wax  disc. 


BELGIAN  ROSE— Do  you 
know  that  Belgium,  your  na- 
tive land,  celebrates  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  as  a 
nation  this  year?  Sorry,  but 
we,  too,  cannot  name  one 
movie  star  that  claims  your 
little  country  as  his  birthland. 

SUSAN  —  So  you're  a 
hound  for  the  original  mon- 
ickers of  movie  stars.  Well, 
here  are  the  family  names  of 
those  stars  you  listed;  Jack 
Oakie  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Kes- 
terson;  Myma  Loy  comes 
from  the  Williams  family; 
Jack  Gilbert  was  once  John 
Pringle;  June  Collyer  is  bet- 
ter known  to  her  Pelham 
friends  as  Dorothea  Heer- 
mance  and  Doug  Fairbanks 
really  is  Douglas  UUman. 
Sue  Carol  is  now  legally  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Stuart,  Nick  having 
had  a  court  order  changing 
his  name. 


both  on  the  stage  and  screen. 

GENEVIEVE — Don't  you  know,  old 
thing,  that  you  are  supposed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  Jack  Oakie  really  play- 
ed the  clarinet  in  Street  Girl.''  This  is 
one  kind  of  information  that  producers 
are  very  reluctant  to  give  out.  Frequent- 
ly there's  grave  doubt  whether  a  star 
actually  does  the  thing  he's  portraying, 
and  sometimes  not  without  reason. 

JOHN — Antonio  Moreno  played  the 
grandson  and  Warner  Baxter  was  the 
nephew  in  Romance  of  the  Rio  Grande 
which  was  made  by  Fox  Films. 


EMMA — The  Bennett  sis- 
ters are  Constance,  Barbara 
and  Joan.  All  three  have 
been  married  at  one  time  or 
another.  Constance  and  Joan 
have  found  life  more  toler- 
able without  their  husbands 
and  are  now  divorced.  Bar- 
bara is  Mrs.  Morton  Downey 
and  'tis  said  an  interesting  event  is 
imminent. 

SCHOOL  MA'AM— Although  Lois 
Wilson  studied  to  be  a  school  teacher, 
Thelma  Todd  actually  taught  school  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  Her  pupils  were  of  the 
sixth  grade,  elementary  school.  A 
theatre  owner  persuaded  Thelma  to  sub- 
mit her  piaure  to  the  Paramount  Pic- 
ture School  and  she  was  called  to  New 
York  for  an  interview  which  was  to 
change  the  course  of  her  life.  Thelma 
is  five  feet  six  inches  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  has  dark 
[^Continued  on  page  P8} 
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IOWtLL  SHHRMAN  S  biutliei  ui-Uvs ,  whobc 
SLTeen  name  is  John  barrymure,  earns  abouc 
^  $3,000  a  Jay.  Well,  anyway,  the  Warner 
Brothers  pay  ban  char  n)uch.  But  it  isn't  "net  "  un  Jiis 
income  tax  return.  He  has  tu  advance  tiie  household 
expenses  to  Dolores  and  provide  jack  for  the  baby's 
shoes.  What  little  is  left  goes  for  cigarettes  and  what- 
not.   One  of  the  what-nots  is  John's  critic. 

Pretty  impatient  with  the  usual  run  of  critics,  he  has 
hired  a  personal  one.  A  mysterious,  Philo  Vanceish 
sort  of  person,  he  accompanies  the  boss  to  view  each 
day's  rushes.  Me  is  never  introduced  to  the  riff-ralf  of 
studio  executives. 

Every  now  and  then  he  whispers  to  the  Barrymore 
profile.  Sometimes  the  two  go  into  a  huddle.  So  far 
the  job  seems  permanent  enough.  John  is  far  better 
pleased  with  these  private  criticisms  than  with  the 
public,  or  garden  variety. 


FACE  FORWARD,  PLEASE 

ON  C.HANEY  has  taken  our  hint  and  i^apitulated 


to  the  talking  screen.  The  studio  is  seeking  novel 
ideas  for  his  pictures.  Why  not  sign  up  all  the  Tiller 
Girls  to  play  opposite  the  star?  If  an  ordinary  gob  has 
a  different  girl  in  every  port,  Lon  should  be  entitled  to 
a  different  leading  lady  for  each  of  his  thousand  faces. 
Beside,  he  has  always  wanted  to  win  the  girl,  and  in 
this  way  his  chances  would  be  greatly  increased.  An- 
other advantage  would  be  that  the  Tiller  Girls  would 
be  kept  out  of  all  the  other  pictures.  Next  month  we 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  about  child  actors. 

LE  MARQLIS  DE  LA  ETC. 

IF  CONSTANCE  BENNETT  snitches  Gloria' s  Mar- 
quis, as  some  folk  say  she  will,  she'll  be  marrying 
into  a  family  with  a  pretty  long  list  of  ancestors  to 
worry  about.  The  Falaises  had  a  genuine  castle  named 
after  them  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  on  a 
mountain  top  near  Mont  Mirat,  in  France,  and  was 
built  by  the  early  Dukes  of  Normandy.  It  was  in  the 
Castle  de  la  Falaise  that  a  fresh  young  fellow  called 
Robert  le  Diable — "that  devil,  Robert" — met  a  flapper 


adincd  Ailettc.     Her  Jad  was  a  tanner.     He  tanned 
Arlecte  it  she  stayed  out  after  ten,  and  mumbled  about 
the  jazz  age"     But  Arlette  and  Robert  laughed  at 
locksmiths  and  tanners,  coo. 

Then  one  day  m  1027  things  cainc  to  a  pretty  pass. 
Arlette  anticipated  what  the  Walter  Wuxhell  of  the 
Jay  doubtless  referred  to  as  a  blessed  event."  They 
lockeJ  her  in  a  cell  in  the  castle's  Jungeon,  anJ  there 
her  baby  was  born.  He  was  a  nice  little  fellow  who 
grew  up  to  be  William  the  Conqueror.  The  castle  is 
now  a  picturesque  ruin.  But  le  Marquis  de  la  Falaise 
is  kind  of  proud  of  it.  And  Constance  Bennett  would 
be,  too. 

SWEET  SIMPLICITY 

A STRANGER  in  Hollywood  was  invited  to  spend 
a  week-enJ  at  the  beach  shack  of  a  beautiful 
blonJ  movie  star,  it  was  quite  proper.  Her  boy- 
friend would  be  there,  too.  At  the  appointed  hour  she 
drove  him  to  the  shack,  which  proved  to  bear  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.  Alight- 
ing from  the  Rolls,  she  indicated  the  huge  pile  of 
masonry  to  the  gaping  guest,  then,  showing  her  charm- 
ing dimples,  she  explained:  "Just  a  little  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road!" 

MOOT  yLESTlON 

UTH  TAYLOR  has  married  her  millionaire.  The 
ceremony  was  to  have  been  in  Hollywood.  But 
one  eveniiig,  atop  the  tall  building  where  PhyUis 
Haver's  pent-house  perches,  things  got  sort  of  slow  and 
Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  suggested  that  Ruth  be  wed 
then  and  there.  He  issued  a  special  license  to  help. 
When  it  came  to  stating  Ruth's  occupation,  she  wrote 
"actress  (?)"  with  a  question-mark  just  like  that. 
"What's  the  idea  of  the  interrogation?"  asked  New 
York's  Mayor,  who  knows  lots  of  big  words.  "Well, 
it's  this  way,"  responded  Ruthie,  who  doesn't. 
"Whether  or  not  I'm  an  actress  has  always  been  a 
question  upon  which  I  and  the  producers  have  never 
agreed.  Maybe  they're  right,  so  let's  give  'em  a  break 
and  leave  it.  .  ."actress  (?) " !  And  that's  the  way  it  read. 
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WHAT 
MEANS 


LOVE 


1  IVl  L  .-r^^^m^i^^- 


By  OUVE  BORDEN 
As  told  to  WALTER  RAMSEY 


The  first  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  articles  in 
which  Mr.  Ramsey  tells, 
in  intimate  detail,  what 
the  most  important  emo- 
tion of  all  signifies  in  the 
lives  of  the  leading  stars 


m 


With    much    ballyhooing,    Hollywood  has 
taught  the  world  that  Olive  Borden's  at- 
tractiveness is  physical — forgetting  all  her 
other  splendid  characteristics. 


10VE  means  so  much  to  me  that  I  am  afraid  of  it! 
"Love  means  that  I  would  be  married;  that  I  would 
^  leave  Hollywood  far  behind ;  that  I  would  go  to  that 
little  town  in  the  middle  west  that  I've  dreamed  of  and  set- 
tle down  to  just  being  "Mrs."  and  that  'Olive  Borden'  would 
become  a  memory! 

"But  where  in  Hollywood  will  I  find  the  man  who  shares 
my  ideas  and  ideals?  Where,  in  all  of  Hollywood,  is  there  a 
man  who  wants  to  leave  all  this  fleeting  fame  and  fortune  for 
a  sane  and  normal  married  life  in  a  "Main  Street  Town"? 
How  can  I  find  a  man  who,  in  this  haven  of  restless  discon- 
tent and  money-madness,  will  be  content  to  work  and  save 
money  and  raise  a  family  in  a  vine-covered  cottage?  I  don't 
believe  my  man  is  here.  Surely  no  man  in  Hollywood 
measures  up  to  these  requirements." 

I  wonder  how  this  will  strike  all  the  ambitious  swains 
who  have  been  storming  the  Borden  doorstep?  Olive  seems 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  famous  and  handsome  gentlemen  in  our 
little  city  with  one  fell  swoop.  Does  anyone  ever  think  of 
Olive  in  terms  of  small  towns  and  vine-covered  cottages? 
Why  not? 

AM  a  Hollywood  actress,  yes.  But  first  of  all  I  am  a 
Southern  girl,  and  Southern  men  have  bred  traditions  in 
their  women  that  are  hard  to  forget.  They  are  so  chivalrous, 
so  kind  and  protective.  Much  less 
than  other  men  do  they  recognize 
the  so-called  emancipation  of  wom- 
en. Love  and  marriage  in  the 
South  is  still  old-fashioned.  The 
man  is  the  wage  earner  and  the 
head  of  the  home  and  the  woman 
is  the  mother  and  the  home-maker. 
Her  only  duty  is  to  be  charming. 


Olive's  beautiful  and 
much  publicised  form 
attracts  one  type-  of 
man  while  her  heart 
and  her  mind  cries 
continually  for  an- 
other type — finer  and 
far  more  r^re. 
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The  studios  have  consistently 
built  up  Miss  Borden  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  an  ex- 
otic, passionate  creature 
whose  every  thought  is  to  at- 
tract men — as  a  girl  to  whom 
fine   love  means  very  little. 


famous  for.  Love  that  begins  with  a 
hot  flame  and  burning  breath  and 
soon  flickers  out.  I'm  afraid  of  love 
on  a  rampage.  Love  without  reason. 
Love  without  respect.  Because  I 
place  love  and  respect  on  the  same 
plane.  One  without  the  other  is  im- 
possible. Hollywood  does  things 
too  rapidly.  Love  and  marriage  are 
taken  as  lightly  and  as  hurriedly  as 
a  dream.  A  dream  from  which  one 
must  awaken  sooner  or  later — and  I 
don't  want  to  awaken  from  my  mar- 
riage to  find  that  it  has  been  a  mere 
swift  dream  of  passion  and  speed. 
You  see,  Hollywood  doesn't  always 
base  her  marriages  on  respect — most 
generally  it  is  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  mere  infatuation." 

^LIVE  BORDEN  is  afraid  of 
mad  love  because  she  is  cap- 
able of  it.  She  is  fiery,  brunette 
type.    The  girl  with  flashing,  black 


sweet  and  understanding.  Their  aim  is  to  grow  old  together 
and  when  the  beauty  of  the  body  has  passed,  a  hundred  tra- 
vails of  the  heart  they  have  weathered  together  will  bind  them 
more  closely. 

"Southern  men  still  make  love  to  their  sweethearts  roman- 
tically. They  build  dreams.  Perhaps  to  the  modern,  this 
smacks  of  the  Laura  Jean  Libby  love  story,  but  I  hope  I  never 
become  so  sophisticated  that  tne  sweet  things  of  rofnance  do 
not  appeal  to  me — all  the  little  things  that  are  such  big 
things.  Flowers  that  remember  little  secret  anniversaries; 
notes  that  bring  a  message  only  to  be  deciphered  by  the  read- 
er. These  things  grow  with  the  years  into  sweet  memories, 
and  they  are  important  to  me.  I  think  they  are  important  to 
all  women — in  their  hearts,  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
scoff  at  gallantry. 

^ND  romantic  love,  to  me,  includes  jealousy.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  could  help  but  be  extremely  jealous  of  the  won- 
derful man  I  have  pictured  as  my  husband.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, comes  from  the  fact  that  I  am  seeking  protection  in 
love.  And  since  the  want  for  protection  naturally  implies  the 
need  for  it,  I  shall  fight  to  keep  my  loved  one  forever  my 
own.  It  is  the  age-old  law  of  nature:  self-preservation.  Self 
preservation  to  a  romantic  girl  means  jealousy.  Not  the  nag- 
ging sort,  but  the  terrible  struggle  within  one's  self  to  hold 
•what  is  dear  to  one. 

"When  I  say  that  I  am  afraid  of  love,  I  don't  mean  real 
love — I  (Vr^  A  -  lad  love.   The  kind  of  love  that  Hollywood  is 
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L)Cb  and  uluc  skin  V,  afUi  blooded  and  cinouoaui  ihc  is 
cht  cypc  of  Woman  w  ho  has  caused  men  of  all  ages  to  build 
empires  -and  destroy  them.  Passionate!  She  will  love  madly 
and  wildly  if  she  is  not  terribly  careful.  That  passion  plays  a 
huge  part  in  almost  every  Hollywood  marriage  is  known  to 
her,  but  she  doesn't  want  it 
to  be  of  too  much  import- 
ance in  her  own  marriage. 
She  realizes  that  because  of 
her  temperament  she  can 
very  easily  be  swept  off  her 
feet;  that  she  can  be  made, 
in  a  romantic  moment,  to 
forget  all  her  resolutions  to 
seek  that  other  and  greater 
love  For  that  reason  she  is 
careful. 

"When  I  do  fall  in  love 
I  know  that  I  will  be  devot- 
ed to  the  man  I  marry.  I 
won't  just  be  'in  love'  with 
him,  I'll  adore  him — idolize 


"Where,  in  Hollywood," 
says  Olive,  "will  I  find  a 
man  who  will  be  content 
to  settle  down  to  a  real 
married  life?" 

l*hoTi)s   hy  J'rtbton  Ijuncan 


1  llcbc   tlilUgs  alcli 

wood  romance 


jIlclJ   dl5i.OScrcd    111   u    wild.    liCLlli..  tivjil', 


him.  That  is  why  I  say  that  when  the  time  comes 
I  will  be  happy  and  willing  to  give  up  everything 
.  .  .  Hollywood,  career,  money  and  fame,  for  love. 
I  want  the  name  Olive  Borden  to  become  a  memory 
.  .  a  fine  one,  1  hope. 

"But  to  be  afraid  of  love,  one  must  have  given 
It  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration.  I 
have.  Ever  since  I  was  a  small  girl  in  grammar 
school,  I  have  had  wonderful  ideas  on  love  and 
marriage.  Then,  when  1  was  sixteen  I  came  to 
Hollywood.  Hollywood  —  where  marriage  and 
divorce  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath,  just  as 
one  would  mention  coffee  and  cream.  Hollywood 
doesn't  expect  a  marriage  to  last  any  length  of 
time.  A  divorce  is  the  natural  sequence.  I  have 
been  a  long  time  trying  to  understand  why  the 
people  in  my  new  home  thought  of  love  in  such 
a  different  way  from  the  love  I  had  always  dream- 
ed of  having.  I  doubt  if  I'll  ever  find  out  the  real 
reason.  But  they  do!  Out  here  everything  is  done 
with  speed  and  commotion.  No  time  is  given  for 
thought  and  decision.  And,  as  a  consequence,  love 
is  taken  at  a  dazzling  pace — and  dropped  in  just 
the  same  manner. 

HOLLY'WOOD'S  speed  and  glittering  effusion, 
then,  will  never  produce  the  sort  of  love  and 
marriage  I  am  dreaming  of.  My  ideas  call  for 
gradual  development  from  deep  friendship  into  that 
greatest  of  all  happiness — love.  Slowly,  and  with 
a  clear  mind — that  is  the  way  in  which  I  want  to 
approach  marriage.  For  that  reason  I  have  always 
wanted  to  fall  ultimately  in  love  with  someone 
whom  I  had  known  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
A  man  who  had  earned  my  sincere  respect  and 
admiration.    A  man  with  a  deep,  honest  character. 


There  isn  t  time  for  any  such  eoncrcce  cx 
aminauons.    Tlic  couple  are  in  the  sky.    When  they  finally 
wake  up- married — they  are  faced  with  the  task  of  learn 
ing  whether  thev  have  married  someone  with  honesty,  toler 
ancc  and  character,  or  not.    Some  unfor 
tunate  girls  have  found  these  essential  at 
tributes  wanting,  upon  a  close  inspection 
And  without  them  no  marriage  can  be  sue 
cessful. 

"For  that  reason,  my  ideas  of  marriage 
have  always  been  old-fashioned.  It  must 
be  forever'  or  not  at  all  for  Olive  Borden 
I  want  to  be  married  but  once.  That  is 
why  I  must  never  marry  in  Hollywood^ 
where  love  is  always  associated  with  pas- 
sion, and  marriage  with  divorce.  I  must 
marry  a  man  far  away  from  this  town — 
one  who  has  learned  to  combine  love  with 
respect;  frankness  with  honesty  and  force 
of  character  with  gentleness.  Nothing  else 
\Continiitd  on  page  92^ 
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The  Cat's  Whispers 


Miss  Fifi  Dorsay  being 
absent,  her  brilliant  cat, 
Minou,  conducts  the  in- 
terview with  amazing 
poise  and  charm 


By 

MARCELLA  S. 
GARDNER 


Fifi  allays   her  homesickness  by 
walking  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  on 
the  Fox  lot.    But,  alas,  it's  a  Rue 
dc  la  Paix  in  name  only. 


H 


Minou  is  the  soul  of  loyally  and  is 
her  mistress'  bosom  friend.  Al- 
though Minou's  remarks  were  nat- 
urally those  of  a  cat  they  could 
never  in  this  world  be  called  cattv. 


AD  IT  not  been  for  Fifi  Dorsay's  cat — Minou — there  would  have  been  no 
tale  to  tell.  For  Fifi  Dorsay  was  sick  abed  with  bronchitis,  the  aftermath 
of  six  weeks  of  playing  five-a-day  on  the  West  Coast  circuit. 
But  Minou — cat  among  cats,  sable  colored,  velvet-textured,  artiste  in  her  own  right 
(for  who  will  dispute  her  thespian  genius  displayed  in  They  Had  to  See  Paris?)  acted 
as  hostess  and — gracious  and  racontreuse,  par  excellance — gave  me  the  low-down  on 
Fifi.  And  not  the  kind  of  low-down  one  would  expect  of  her  species.  I  mean,  if 
Minou  had  sharp  claws,  which  I  think  she  has  upon  occasion,  they  were  not  in 
evidence  during  her  recital.  She  is  the  soul  of  loyalty  and  is  her  mistress'  mentor 
and  bosom  friend,  as  well  as  her  severest  wotchermacallit. 

"What  a  misfortune!"  Minou  regretfully  tchk-tchk'd,  "that  Fifi  cannot  herself 
talk  to  mademoiselle.  But,  alas !  had  she  only  listened  to  me,  when  I  warned  her  not 
to  overwork.  I  said  to  her:  'Fifi,  my  little  cabbage,  vaudeville  is  not  what  it  was 
before  the  talkies.  No  longer  we  play  only  two  shows  a  day.  Now  it  is  four  and 
five.  Do  not  take  it  seriously,  my  angel  I'  But  does  mademoiselle  think  she  heed 
me? — Mais,  non!  She  work  so  hard  each  time  her  turn  come  to  go  on,  you  think 
her  entire  carraire  it  depend  on  it. 

"And  when  she  return  to  Hollywood,  you  think  la  pauvre  petite  she  get  some 
rest? — Noni  At  once  she  report  at  the  studio  and  they  give  her  a  part  to  study  for  a 
new  picture.    Le  docteur,  he  order  Fifi  to  stay  in  bed  and  take  it  easy.    But  has  she 

\Contmued  on  page  76] 


Fifi  and  Minou,  Minou  and  Fifi. 
They  are  as  loyal  to  each  other  as 
ham  and  eggs.  And  Minou's  his- 
trionic ability  is  equal  to  her  mis- 
tress'— as  you  know,  if  you  saw 
her    in    They    Had    fo    See  Paris. 
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ASnAHAM  UlSICOLIM 

HLSTOIM 


Here  are  three  trial 
make-aps  created  by 
Walter  Huston  in 
preparation  for  plaj- 
'ng  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Huston  points  out 
that  his  greatest  re- 
semblance to  the  his- 
torical character  will 
be  in  the  calm,  in- 
tent gaze  he  has. 


I 


By  DOROTHY  SPENSLEY 

N  HOLLYWOOD  they  say  he  is  America's  greatest 


aaor. 


Boy,  bring  up  another,  and  when  John  Barryrriore 
rings,  tell  him  I'm  out/' 

In  Hollywood  they  say  he  is  the  foremost  thespian  on 
the  stage.  But  really  he  is  Scotch-Irish,  born  in  Canada, 
and  don't  let  them  kid  you. 

David  Wark  Griffith,  who  has  selected  him  to  plav  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  four  hundred  and  thirty-second  votive 
offering  to  the  Great  God  Motion  Picture,  stood  beside  his 
desk  and  vowed  that  no  finer  actor  trod  the 
soil  of  this  land  of  the  free  and  easy. 

Clannish,  you  know.  Hollywood's  that  way. 
But  Griffith,  Birth  of  a  Nation  Griffith, 
Clansman  Griffith  is 
not  alone  in  his  con- 
tention. A  rival  pro- 
ducer, one  who  thinks 
Ben  Hecht  wrote 
Humpty  Dumpty  — 
and  he  did,  but  not 
both  of  them — has  a 
smart  scenario  editor 
who  also  says  Walter 
Huston  is  America's 
foremost  actor. 


Above,  an  etch- 
ing of  the  great 
statesman  and, 
left,  a  portrait 
of  him  taken  in 
the   year  1860. 


Lincoln's  famous  plug  hat  and  umbrel- 
la. You  may  be  sure  his  apparel  will 
be  faithfully  duplicated  on  the  screen. 


Walter  Huston,  actor  par  excellence — fa- 
mous on  the  stage  for  many  characterizo^ 
tions  and  already  well-known  on  the  screen 
— will  achieve  unparallelled  talkie  fame — 

THE  object  of  all  this  adulation,  this  man 
who  is  going  to  bring  to  the  talking 
screen  his  characterization  of  the  Great 
Emancipator — the  revered  figure  of  Amer- 
ican history;  the  gaunt,  lonely  man  who 
guided  America's  destiny  while  civil  strife 
was  gnawing  at  her  vitals — reached  across 
the  desk  for  another  cigarette.  There  was 
something  of  Lincoln,  Honest  Abe  the  rail- 
splitter,  in  the  set  of  his  broad  shoulders; 
something  measured  and  slow  in  the  timing 
of  that  movement.  Little  shawl,  high  silk 
hat,  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  man  reached 
for  an  Old  Gold. 

In  New  York,  Walter  Huston  packs  them 
in  at  all  performances.  Jt's  a  quaint  old 
Manhattan  custom.  And  has  been  since 
1923  when  he  made  his  first  Broadway  ap- 
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Out  of  fifty  men— and  two  wo- 
men—Walter Huston  is  chosen 
for  the  honor  of  playing  Lin- 
coln in  D.  W,  Griffith's  epic 


when  he  appears  in  this  make-np  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  is  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
the  worthy  recipient  of  such  an  honor.  This 
is  one  of  the  prize  roles  of  the  entire  year. 

pearance  in  Zona  Gale's  Mr.  Pitt,  the  char- 
aaer  study  of  a  man  with  an  inferiority  com- 
plex.   But  aren't  we  all? 

Zona  Gale  has  said  that  her  conception  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  small,  retiring,  timid  man. 
She  doubted  Huston's  ability  to  play  it.  He 
stands  well  over  six  feet.  After  she  saw 
his  performance,  the  one  that  landed  him 
on  Broadway  permanently,  and  blazed  the 
path  to  perhaps  the  greater  glory  of  Hol- 
lywood and  talking  pictures,  Mr.  Pitt  was, 
to  her,  forever  after,  a  big  man.  Nothing 
is  more  pitiful,  more  heart-rending  than  a 
big  man  with  an  inferiority  complex.  That's 
acting. 

In  New  York  they  dust  off  the  S.R.O. 
signs  when  Walter  Huston  opens  a  new 
play,  with  occasional  exceptions.    And  the 


Walter  Huston  added  tre- 
mendously to   his  screen 
fame  when  he  appeared  a.' 
Trampas  in  The  Virginian 
with  Gary  Cooper. 


Two  of  the  fifty-two  ap- 
pUcants  for  the  part  of 
Lincoln  were  women. 
And  one  of  this  duo 
was  Sophia  A.  Hume 
(right)  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  'Great 
Emancipator. 


exceptions  prove  the  rule.  Percy  Hammond,  Robert 
Benchley  and  the  critical  fraternity  drag  out  their  better 
adjectives,  and  again  the  mantle  of  fame  is  buttoned  more 
securely  on  a  six  footer  with  dark  hair  that  greys  at  the 
temples.  A  six-footer  with  kindly,  hazel-grey  eyes,  broad 
forehead,  furrowed  vertically  between  benign  brows,  and 
humorous,  expansive  mouth,  who  lays  claim  to  forty-five 
years  and  a  birthday  April  6th. 

A CALM,  compassionate  sort  of  cuss,  this  Huston;  a 
philosopher  whose  philosophy  has  not  concealed  his 
soul;  who  can  tell  a  story  as  well  as  that  able  raconteur, 
Honest  Abe  himself.  Who  likes 
an  occasional  nip,  dislikes  coflfee, 
drives  an  open-topped  Packard 
and  is  thinking  of  securing  a 
[^Continued  on  page  8J} 


Before  the  talkies  burst  upon 
the  horizon,  Walter  Huston  had 
already  made  a  very  famous 
name  for  himself  on  the  New 
York  stage,  where  his  appearance 
means  S.  R.  O.  signs.  Here  you 
see  him  as  he  appeared  in 
(above)  Congo,  and  (right)  De- 
sire Under  the  Elms. 
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THESE  CLLBS 
ARE  TRLMPS 


Colonel  Pablo  Si- 
dar  of  Mexico  Citv 
(center)  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of 
Ihe  Black  Cat  Club. 
This  rlub  is  for 
aviators  who  defy 
superstitions  and 
always  has  exactly 
thirteen  members. 
Thi«  n«-ver  rhanges. 


By  MARY  SHARON 


WHEN  in  doi 
found  a  clut 
the  sloyan  of 


doubt  ibour  what  to  do. 
ib.  This  seems  to  be 
slogan  of  the  film  colony  There 
are  more  clubs  in  Hollvwood  than  in  any 
other  city  on  the  globe. 

There  are  humorous  clubs,  weird  clubs, 
suicide  clubs,  social  chibs  and  clubs  that  exist 
for  no  reason  at  all. 


AT  THE  head  of  Laurel  Canyon,  in  a  grim  old  house,  half-hidden 
^  by  eucalyptus  trees,  live  three  women  who  dabble  in  a  semi- 
civilized  form  of  painting.  They  call  themselves  the  Soul  Painting 
Club;  dress  in  flowing  robes  and  sandals  and  imagine  themselves  to 
be  some  species  of  Graces  sent  by  a  forgotten  deity  to  aid  men  in 
finding  themselves.  Their  house  is  barely  furnished  and  the  inner 
walls  are  covered  with  heavy  canvas.  A  series  of  scrolls,  resembling 
maps,  hang  from  rhe  ceiling.  When  unwound,  each  scroll  displays 
a  soul  chart. 

Their  system  is  very  complicated,  at  least  to  me.  They  borrow 
certain  figures  from  the  early  astrologers,  others  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  They  play  a  great  deal  upon  the  significance  of  three 
and  seven,  believe  in  reincarnation  and  insist  that  every  little  line  in 

their  paintings  has  a  meaning  all  its  own. 

They  have  painted  the  souls  of  practically 
''?*u^^'i'ti^*i  every  prominent  movie  star,  but  when  I  ask- 

dL^1s?dinified  them  how  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 

club  indeed,  like-  Stars  to  pose  for  their  weird  paintings,  they 
lele  Ike  Cliff  Ed-     explained  that  they  had  painted  the  shadows 

n^turalYv"' be^'^a  °^  ^^^^^  '^^''^^  '^^^P 

member.  ^Thepret^-  ""^^    \       "^^       understand  how  th.ey  paint 

ty   Bessie   Love  is  souls,  let  alone  soul  shadows, 
president  and  Bill         But  they  themselves  seem  to  understand  and 

Haine*  belongs  to  it.  ^p^^]^  of  jhgjr  ^.g^k  with  serious  respect. 


All  the  HeWs  Angels  camera 
staff  are  members  of  the 
Skull  and  Crossbones  Club. 
This  is  a  special  club  for 
technical  men  who  have 
flirted  with  death  while  on 
the  job  and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  many  have. 


Here  are  the  Masquers  with 
Mary  Sharon,  the  author  of 
this  article,  who  was  the 
first  woman  to  penetrate  the 
fastnesses  of  this  strictly 
male  organization.  This  is 
similar  to  the  famous  Lambs 
Club    of    New    York  City. 


The  number  of  clubs  in  Holly- 
wood is  legion — and  they  cover 
everything  from  funny  to  grim 


The  Breakfast  Club 
has  become  famous 
ahnost  the  world 
over.  Everyone  of 
note  who  conies  to 
Hollywood  is  made 
a  member.  Here 
you  see  Prince  Leo- 
pold, of  Prussia, 
Norman  Manning 
and  Baron  Cerrini. 


FARTHER  up  the  canyon  I  ran  into  a  club 
of  another  sort.  A  barefooted  old  Irish- 
rhan,  self-styled  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  press- 
books  that  stack  up  favorably  with  those  of  a 
talkie  star,  lives  out-of-doors,  eats  nothing  but 
uncooked  food  and  prevails  upon  a  number 
of  his  followers  to  go  and  do  likewise.  He 
calls  himself  God's  child  and  has  entertained 
with  preachments  in  his  open-air  church, 
Count  Tolstoi,  Cecil  De  Mille,  Belle  Bennett 
and  a  host  of  others  prominent  in  the  film 
colony. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  called  upon  him,  to  find  him 
in  an  unholy  rage  and  belaboring  his  pet  donkey  because  it  would 
not  go  through  some  .sort  of  a  trick  he  had  taught  it.  I  longed  for 
an  S.P.C.A.  representative  but  like  everything  else,  they  are  often 
absent  when  one  needs  them  most. 

HAVING  heard  a  lot  about  the  Masquers,  I  paid  them  a  visit 
upon  my  return  to  Hollywood.  They  are  to  Hollywood  what 
the  Lambs  Club  is  to  New  York.  I  walked  boldly  into  the  club 
and  inquired  for  Russell  Gleason. 

The  club  members  began  to  cast  amused  and  interested  glances 
in  my  direction. 

I  had  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  person  whom  a  stranger  would 
look  at  twice.  Yet  here  tvere  twenty  or  thirty  men  favoring  me 
with  as  many  as  three  or  four  glances. 

Russell  came  just  then  and  led  me  out 
upon  a  little  sun-porch. 

"I'll  bet  you're  wondering  why  all  the  Mas- 
quers were  looking  at  you  so  intently,"  he 
challenged.  "That  is  because  you  are  the 
first  woman  ever  to  set  foot  inside  the  club. 
They  have  been  debating  for  weeks  on 
whether  to  admit  women  guests  or  not,  but 
haven't  been  able  to  decide." 

lust  then  they  all  came  outside  and  proved 


The  Suicide  Club  is 
composed  of  stunt 
aviators  who  make 
their  living  in  the 
movies.  Dick  Grace 
is  a  famous  mem- 
ber and  here  yon 
see  him  with  Bud- 
dy Rogers  in  a  pic- 
ture taken  while 
they  were  working 
in    Young  Eagles. 


These  are  some  of  those 
soul  paintings  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  The  Soul  Paint- 
ing Club  in  Laurel  Canyon. 
If  you  can  figure  them  out 
for  yourself,  you're  good ; 
and  certainly  deserve  mem- 
bership in  this  soulful  lodge. 


That  gentleman  with  the 
flowing  beard  is  none  other 
than  Tex  Driscoll  who  is 
president  of  the  Whiskerino 
Club.  This  organization 
meets  in  a  room  behind  a 
barber  shop  regularly.  No 
doubt  to  annoy  the  barber. 
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The  Russian  Eagle  Club 
of  Hollywood  was  not 
at  all  famous  until  it 
burned  down  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  John  Gil- 
bert to  save  it.  It's  been 
rebuilt  now  and  is  a 
rendez-vous  of  the  stars. 


The  Circle  33  Club  is 
for  the  cowboys  and 
daredevils  who  ride  'em 
hard  and  fearlessly. 
Johnny  Mack  Brown, 
for  his  work  in  Mon- 
tana Moon,  was  made  a 
proud  member  of  this 
unusual  organization. 


they  weren't  such  a  bad  lot 
by  standing  up  with  me  for 
a  still.  Which  makes  a 
record  for  me  of  some  kind  or  another. 

THE  Suicide  Club  was  the  next  on  my  list.  It 
is  an  organization  composed  of  stunt  men 
whose  business  is  to  supply  the  talkies  with  thrills. 
They  flirt  with  death  as  a  matter,  of  course. 

The  founders  of  the  Club  are  Chic  Collins,  Bil- 
ly Jones,  Jack  Holbrook,  Johnny  Sinclair,  Harvey 
Perry,  and  Dick  Grace. 

Grace  is  famous  for  his  airplane  crashes.  He  is 
the  one  real  dare-devil  of  Hollywood.  He  never 
attempts  a  stunt  unless  the  odds  are  against  him. 
He  has  had  practically  every  bone  in  his  body,  in- 
cluding his  neck,  broken  during  the  course  of  his 
stunting  career.  The  surprising  part  about  it  is  that 
accidents  do  not  impair  his  nerve.  He  always 
comes  back  for  more. 

I  ran  into  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hollywood 
Plaza. 

"How  about  a  story  next  week?"  I  flung  over 
my  shoulder  because  I  was  late  to  another  appoint- 
ment. 

"Better  get  it  tomorrow,"  he  laughed.  "I've  got 
three  crashes  to  make  this  week.    May  not  be  here 


if  you  wait  too  long." 

But  he  came  through  them  all  okay.  They  were  crack- 
ups  he  made  in  Young  Eagles.  Upon  each  occasion,  he  was 
strapped  in  his  plane  before  taking  off.  When  he  made  his 
second  crash,  he  miscalculated  a  fraction  of  a  second  and 
instead  of  striking  the  water  beneath  him,  he  fell  upon  the 
shore-edge.  Three  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  but  he  reported 
for  work  and  made  a  highly  successful  crack-up  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  other  members  of  the  Suicide  Club  specialize  in 
parachute- jumps,  automobile  crack-ups,  walking  on  airplane 
wings,  high  diving  and  high  jumps.  Each  has  had  his  own 
particular  escapes  from  death  and  no  two  of  their  experiences 
are  alike. 

I  talked  with  Sinclair  between  scenes  of  True  to  the  Navy, 
Clara  Bow's  new  production,  in  which  he  joins  with  Col- 
lins, Jones  and  Holbrook  in  staging  several  free-for-all  rough 
and  tumble  fights. 

Don't  let  anybody 
convince  you  that  fights 
in  the  talkies  are  faked. 
I  thought  so  myself  un- 
til I  watched  these 
boys  work  out.  They 
came  out  of  the  scene, 
bruised,  bleeding  and 
covered  with  perspira- 
tion. 

Sinclair  explained  to 
me  the  purposes  of  the 
club. 

"We  don't  look  upon 
our  work  as  particularly 
dangerous.  We  like  to 
live  as  well  as  anybody 
else  does,"  he  insisted. 
"You  see,  we  calculate 
and  measure  cause  and 
effect  and  time  our 
stunts  accordingly. 
After  we  have  them 
figured  out  in  seconds 
and  feet,  we  practice 
[^Continued  on  page  86} 


Ralph  Douglas,  Leo  Nomis,  Frank  Clarke,  James  Hall, 
Ben  Lyon,  Frank  Tomick  and  Ray  Wilson  ar^  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Caterpillar  Club.  You  have  to  'make  three 
parachute  drops,  one  of  them  from  necessity,  from  an 
aeroplane  to  become  a  member  of  this  exclusive  coterie. 
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NOW  YOU'RE  TALKING^ 

recognition  of  outstanding  perform-  >^ 
mce  on  the  talking  screen,  this  y^^^^ 


magazine  hereby  extends  hearty 
congratulations  to: 


who,  in  Show 
Girl  in  Holly- 
wood,  retains 
her     unique  personality 
when  Hollywood  is  all  too 
ready  to  be  something  with 
an  English  accent. 


Gary  Cooper,  for  his  ability, 
in  Only  the  Brave,  to  invest 
the  character  he  portrays 
with  just  enough  satire  to 
make  it  a  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating study. 


Alice    White,      Chester  Morris, 


whose  pathos, 
in  The  Case  of 
Sergeant 
Grischa,  overcomes  the  ob- 
stacles   of    an  unsightly 
beard   and   a   drab  story, 
with  amazing  power. 


Norma  Shearer,  who  proves, 
in  The  Divorcee,  that  she 
has  a  peculiar  ability  to  por- 
tray roles  calling  for 
smoothness,  smartness  and 
sophistication. 


Joe  E.  Brown,  who  makes  Song  of  the 
West  a  splendid  entertainment  by  his 
amusing  antics  and  also  by  his  re- 
markable ability  to  convey  pathos 
without  being  in  the  least  sentimental 
and  cloying — no   mean  achievement. 
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sprightly,  inside 
comment  about 
talking  pictures 
and  talking  pic- 
ture people 


Tidings  from 


Every  time  you 
turn  around  in 
Hollywood  a  new 
sound  stage  has 
been  built.  Here 
you  see  tbe  latest, 
wbich  is 
erected  b^ 


These  stars  shine  brightly  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  big  son.    It's  AHster  McDonald, 
son    of    Britain's    Premier,    chatting  with 
Mary  Pickford  and  IVorma  Talmadge. 


being 
RKO. 


Kay 


THEY  are  telling  one  now  about  John  Barry- 
more  and  an  extra  who  worked  in  his  latest 
picture.  It  seems  that  the  extra  crashed  the 
gate  of  a  certain  party  where  Barrymore  was  a  guest. 
After  imbibing  of  the  'punch'  quite  freely,  he  ap- 
proached the  star  and  slapped  him  on  the  back. 

"Well,  well,  well!    How  are  you.  Jack,  old  boy.''" 
he  cried. 

"Ah,  don't  be  so  formal,"  Barrymore  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "Just  call  me  kid!" 

ED  LOWE  vows  he  witnessed  this  right  in  front  of  the 
Fox  studios.'  A  Rolls-Royce  whizzed  past  and  suddenly 
backfired,  giving  a  very  perfect  imitation  of  two  shots  from  a 
45.  Whereupon  a  pert  little  extra  girl  near  the  gate  .swung 
around,  screaming  for  all  she  was  worth; 

"I  DONT  EVEN  KNOW  YOUR  HUSBAND!" 

'AY  FRANCIS  was  telephoned  by  the  publicity  depart- 
ment to  ask.  what  kind  of  dessert  she  prefen-ed.  It 
u'as  for  one  of  those  motion  picture  magazine  stories.  A  voice 
fraught  with  fury  anstvered: 

"I'll  call  you  back,  later.  I  can't  answer  you  now!  I  sim- 
ply can't!"    Bang!  went  the  receiver. 

The  caller  sat  won'dering  whether  it  was  murder  or  arson. 
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Several  hours  later  the  'phone  rang  and  it  was 
irith  her  usual  dulcet  tones: 

"I  couldn't  answer  you  then,  my  dear.    I  was  hav- 
ing a  perfectly  swell  fight  with  my  cook,  and  I  never 
like  to  be  interrupted  when  I  am  quarreling.    It  spoils  every- 
thing.   Ynu  can't  get  back  into  the  tempo  again." 

THE  devotion  of  Charles  and  Al  Christie  to  their 
mother  is  one  of  the  beautiful  legends  of  Holly- 
wood. In  Mrs.  Christie's  bedroom  are  two  glass  but- 
ton discs — one  red,  the  other  green.  At  night  a  light 
glows  behind  these  as  long  as  her  sons  are  out  of  the 
house. 

When  Al  comes  in,  he  presses  a  button  downstairs 
which  puts  out  the  green  light  in  his  mother's  room. 
Charles,  the  red. 

In  this  way,  Mrs.  Christie  knows  when  her  sons, 
both  gray-haired  and  one  married,  come  home.  They 
say  she  never  closes  her  ej^es  until  both  lights  are  out. 

T  HAPPENED  in  a  theatre  lobby.  Between  acts,  Doug 
Fairbanks,  Jr..  pulled  a  cigarette  lighter  from  his  pocket. 
Before  he  could  light  it,  a  young  chap  da.shed  up  to  him  with: 
"I  bet  you  five  dollars  it  won't  light!  "  The  man  was  a 
stranger  to  him  but  Doug  took  his  bet.  And  won.  The 
loser  handed  him  the  five  spot,  which  Doug  didn't  want  to 
take. 

"Why,  "  he  asked  curiously,  "did  you  think  my  lighter 
wouldn't  work.'" 


Talkie  Town 


By 
The 
Talkie  Town 
Tattler 


One  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  him  drink — when  Loret- 
ta  Young  is  doing  the  leading.  "Shemseh" 
is  the  name  of  the  horse,  folks. 


I  make  my 


"Most  of  'em  don't,  as  a  rule!" 
Doug  still  refused  to  take  the  money. 

'Go  ahead,"  said  the  fellow.    "Take  it. 
living  this  way." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Doug. 

"I  bet  anybody  I  see  with  a  lighter  that  it  won't  work.  Five 
dollars  is  my  smallest  bet.  I  win  on  an  average  of  eighty-five 
bets  out  of  a  hundred.    I  can  afford  to  lo.se  the  other  fifteen!" 

■Whereupon,  Doug  pocketed  the  five-dollar  bill. 

EVERY  community  has  its  wise-cracker.    In  the  film  colony 
it  s  Billy  Haines,  who  comes  by  his  humor  honestly. 
On  Haines'  last  birthday,  he  received  a  telegram  from  his 
parents.    It  read: 

"Greetings  to  the  golden  egg  from  the  drake  and  the 
gander." 

TLL,  of  all  things,  lap  an  eyeful  of  this! 

He  was  a  dim  producer.  He  had  a  nice  sec- 
retary. Both  the  producer  and  secretary  distinctly  dis- 
liked to — er — lie. 

So  they  rigged  up  a  lil  scheme  between  them. 
■When  a  'pciiiona  non  grata'  (someone  who  is  class- 
ed, as  a  nuisance)  calls  this  particular  movie  man  on 
the  phone,  his  secretary  gives  the  voice  the  usual  'Just 
a  moment,  please,'  business.  The  producer  shakes  his 
head,  reaches  in  the  second  drawer  of  his  desk,  and 
pulls  forth  a  photograph.  "I'm  sorry,"  the  secretary 
regret.','^  to  the  hopeful   other-end-of-the-wire,  "but 


Louis  Wolheim  — 
such  a  nice  boy — ^^sits 
down  every  day  and 
writes  a  poem  to  a 
helpless  flower  or 
something.  Yeah ! 
He's  just  the  type- 
writer. 


Mr.  So-and-So  is  looking  at  a  picture  and  can't  be 
disturbed!" 

THERE  is  one  souvenir  from  which  Laura  La  Plante  could 
not  be  separated,  unless  you  walked  over  her  dead  body, 
as  they  say. 

It  is  a  helmet  presented  to  her  by  ex-service  men  who  work 
ed  with  her  in  Finders  Keepers,  and  this  is  the  inscription: 
Greater  Hollywood  Post  1508 
Veterans  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars 
Presented  to  Laura  La  Plante  by  her  buddies  of  the  Find- 
ers Keepers  company  in  token  of  appreciation  of  a  true  soldier. 

November  19,  1927. 

NOTICING  that  one  of  the  electricians  on  the  set  had 
watched  him  narrowly  all  day.  William  Powell  sought 
out  the  man  tvhen  the  company  was  dismissed. 
"Say,  ivhat's  the  matter  with  me?"  he  asked. 
"Well,"  explained  the  man  with  a  broad  grin,  "the  working 
crew  got  up  a  pool  on  which  of  the  ten  actors  would  forget 
his  lines  first.    I  picked  you  twice  and  lost  both  times'." 

THEY  tell  this  one  about  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  out  at 
Universal  Studios,  where  his  word  is  law: 
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Tidings  from  Tailzie  Town 


Strolling  about  on  the  U  lot,  Junior  espied  Joseph 
Schildkraut  talking  with  one  of  the  G  sisters.    The  G 
sisters,  by  the  way,  are  two  brunettes  imported,  from 
Germany  by  Universal  for  Terpsichorean  purposes. 

Later  in  the  day,  on  another  stroll,  Carl  again 
spied  friend  Schildkraut  talking  with  this  particular 
G  sister.    And  so  what  did  he  do  but  call  Joseph 
aside  and  hiss  merrily  in  his  ear: 

"Ah,  Joseph,  I  see  you're  out  to  get  your  letter !" 

THE  secret  of  the  Von  Stroheim  haircut  is  out  at 
last. 

For  years  the  world  in  general  and  Hollywood  in 
particular  have  wondered  why  the  closely  crop- 
ped hair  of  the  famous  Eric,  now  starring  in 
Three  Paces  East,  never  changed. 

Now  Eric  admits  that  his  barber  calls  at  his 
home  at  7  a.  m.  daily  and  goes  over  his  locks 
with  comb  and  flaming  tapers.    And  the  same 
barber  has  been  doing  it  for  seven  years. 

TALKIES  have  even  changed  the  styles 
in  temperament  as  displayed  by  the 
feminine  stars. 

Hollywood  long  looked  upon  Mae 
Murray  as  the  temperamental  cham- 
pion of  the  films.     When  things 
went  wrong  on  the  set,  Mae  would 
fly  into  a  rage  and  denounce  every 
one  from  producers  to  prop  boys. 

Now  that  Mary  Nolan  has 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  all 
noises  are  barred  on  the  sound 
stages,  the  beautiful  blonde 
girl  merely  falls  over  in  a 
quiet  faint  when  things  are 
not  to  her  liking. 

AD  Charlie 
Chaplin  not 
succeeded  as  a 
picture  star  he 
might  have 
made  an 
equally  large 


Any   restaurant  in 
which    Jack  Oakie 
did  some  of  his  nifty 
antics  ought  to  do  a 
swell  business  even  if 
they  served  no  food  at 
all.    Regis  Toomey  and 
Mary     Brian     seem  to 
think    it's    pretty  good. 


"While  Bessie  Love,  and  Mary 
Lawlor  stand  on  the  dressing 
room  stairs.  Cliff  Edwards  tries 
to   win   their   favor   with  the 
old  uke.    like  can  do  it,  Cliff. 


fortune  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. 

When  the  comedian  bought 
his  present  studio  site  in  1917,  he 
paid  $33,000  for  it.   Now  it  is  as- 
sessed at  $1,650,000. 
Charlie  is  looking  for  a  new  lo- 
cation far  out  in  the  San  Fernando 
valley,  because,  he  says,  he  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  new  va- 
luation. 

AY  LAMPHIER,  who' won  the  title  of  "Miss 
_    America"  at  Atlantic  City  five  years  ago,  and 
who  turned  up  a  beautiful  nose  at  the  movie  industry 
after  being  starred  in  Paramount's  ^he  American 
Venus,  is  back  at  work  at  that  studi )  -as  a  steno- 
grapher. 

Fay  has  changed  her  mind  about  the  films  and  took 
the  typing  job  to  tide  her  over  while  she  awaits  another 
call  before  the  cameras  and  the  kleigs. 
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•  Tidings  from  Talkie  Town  • 


Rin-Tin-T^n  grins 
as  he  looked  at  the 
old  call  board  which 
will  call  him  no  more. 
He  says  that  many  are 
called  but  few  are  doz- 
-they*re  all  sleeping 
soundly.    Rin-Tin-Tin  is 
going  on  a  world  tour. 


Little   Nellie,   the  beautiful 
chimpanzee,    shows  Alice 
White'  the  intricacies  of  the 
roller  skate.  The  athletic  Alice 
doubtlessly  rolls  her  own. 


Illusion  and  The  Love  Doctor. 

When  her  time  was  up,  Fox  dropped  her. 

Apparently  she  isn't  going  to  be  allowed  to  starve, 
however,  for  Paramount  has  just  signed  her  at  $1,000 
a  week  for  a  long  term. 

Yes,  her  romance  with  Buddy  that  began  in  that 
first  picture  together,  continues  "hot." 

TULAIRE  BOW,  former  step-mother  of  the  famous 
Clara,  has  resumed  her  film  career,  which  was  inter- 
rupted when  she  wed  Clara's  father  about  two  years 
ago.    She  was  then  an  extra  girl. 

Now  she  is  being  "starred"  in  an  independent 
production  called  Peed  the  Flame.    The  producer 
gives  assurances  that  it  is  not  the  story  of  Clara's 
many  diets. 

IT    SEEMS    there    tvas    a    Chinaman  — 
He  worked  on  the  First  National  lot  and 
his  name  was  Ah  Yet.    One  day  Director 
Mervyn  LeRoy  dismissed  Ah  Yet  and  called 
one  Lee  Young  to  take  his  place.  When 
Lee  Young  came,  he  was  found  to  be  Ah 
Yet. 

"Yes,  I  have  two  names."  was  the 
calm  reply  to  the  mystified  LeRoy,  "I 
get  more  work  that  way." 

THE  most  cheerful  news 
that  John  Gilbert  and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
have  i^ceived  in  many  a 
long   day   was  handed 
them  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Mar- 
afioti,  M-G-M's  voice 
expert.    Jack's  voice, 
he  says,  is  all  right, 
and  with  a  little 
care  and  training, 
which  is  no.  more 
than   any  other 
star     on  the 
screen  has 
needed,  he 
[  Continued 
on  page  74] 


\IJKE  WORNE,  Hollywood  di- 
rector,  is  looking  for  a  new 
medical  advisor. 

Duke  visited  his  family  physician, 
complaining  that  he  was  feeling  miserable. 
"I  can't  get  my  mind  on  my  work,  I  can't 
sleep  and  I  have  no  appetite,"  he  told  the 
medico. 

The  doctor  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  pres 
cription  blank  and  sealed  it  in  an  envelope. 

"Read  this  when  you  get  home,"  he  told 
Duke.    "Five  dollars,  please^" 

"Marry  the  girl!"  was  the  physician's  advice. 

"jPJOR  two  years,  June  Collyer  added  a 

He    -*e  feminine  beauty  to  Fox  films, 
l  ie;  sal  :;  was  only  $250  a  week. 

just  befi.re  her  Fox  contract  expired  she  was 
borrowed  by  Paramount  to  play  opposite  Buddy 
Rogers  in  kiver  of  Romance.    Paramount  liked 
her  work  so  well  that  they  obtained  her  services  for 
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SETTING  THE  STAGE 


Max  Ree  (left),  of  RKO,  has  every  motion  picture 
set  worked  out  in  detail  on  a  tiny  scale  over  at  the 
studio  carpenter  shop  before  one  nail  is  driven  on 
the  set  proper.    This  gives  the  director  a  concrete 
vision  of  the  set  with  which  he  will  have  to  work 
and  if  he  wants  to  make  changes  it  is  a  simple 
business — with  a  model.  Far  simpler  than  it  would 
be  with  the  full-sized  set.    See  if  you  can  find  any 
changes  between  the  model  on  the  left  and  the 
set  proper,  below.    These  were  used  in  The  Case 
of  Sergeant  Grischa,  and  when  this  scene  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  it  seemed  like  Russia  itself. 


A  LL  the  world  may  be  a 
£\    Stage,    but   the  talkies 
X  jIl  have  wrought  miracles 
of  setting  that  the  Bard  of 
Avon  never  dreamed  of.  The 
sound  stage  today  may  show  a 
sylvan  spot  of  growing  trees 
and  grass  and  a  gently  flowing 
stream;  tomorrow  it  may  have 
magically  turned  into  a  modernistic  boudoir,  a 
Russian  peasant  home,  or  an  exotic  cabaret.  No 
branch  of  the  motion  picture  industry  is  more 
fascinating  and  versatile  than  the  art  department. 

When  the  movies  were  in  their  baby-talk  stage, 
every  portion  of  picture  making  was  seriously  af- 
fected.   The  settings  were  among  those  hardest 
hit.    Because  of  peculiarities  of  recording,  micro- 
phones had  to  be  placed  very  close  to  the  speakers 
—behind  a  palm,  upon  the  floor,  or  coyly  con- 
cealed in  somebody's  breast  pocket.    Long  .shots 
were  taboo.    The  high-vaulted  stages  of  the  past 
were  considered  unfit,  so  were  frantically  replaced 
by  squat,  intimate  little  buildings.    People  walk- 
ed like  ghosts  in  felt-soled  shoes.    Voices  spoke 
gently,  but  echoed  like  a  shout;  so  sets  were  built 
of  monks-cloth  or  celotex  and 
dressed    with    acoustic  paint. 
Then,  gentle  voices  fell  down 
and  died  a  hollow  death  amid 
too   many   swaddling  clothes. 
Nobody  .sounded  quite  human 
when  the  old  mike  did  its  stuff 
in  the  projection  room. 


Mr.  Polgla^e  (with 
curly  hair),  of  the 
Paramount  studios, 
works  only  with 
black  and  white 
sketches  except 
where  the  script 
calls  for  Techni- 
color. He  seldom 
uses  models.  Be- 
low yon  see  him 
busily  at  work. 


GRADUALLY  sound 
equipment  was  perfected 
to  the  point  of  reproducing  al- 
most faithfully  whatever  was  fed  into  it.  Now 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  huddle  together  like 
a  football  squad  to  ask,  "Had  your  iron  today?" 
Sets  again  had  ceilings  and  walls;  people  moved 
about  uncaged  ;  the  camera  could  show^  wide  open 


This  water  scene  from 
Let's    Go  Native, 
which  certainly 
looks  real  enough, 
was   actually  pro- 
duced on  an  enor- 
mous  sound 
stage     in  the 
r  a  m  o  u  n  t 
studios. 
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FOR  TALKIES 


By  DOROTHEA 
HAWLEY  CARTWRIGHT 


spaces.  Voices  were  allowed  to  reverberate  as  naturally  on  a 
set  as  they  would  in  an  ordinary  room.  Extraneous  rackets 
were  controlled  inside  the  monitor  room.  The  bugaboo  of 
sound  was  stabbed  in  the  heart  and  died  quietly  after  a  reign 
of  imagined  horrors. 

Along  came  Broadway,  the  first  "show  picture"  filmed  on  a 
sound  stage  175  by  275  feet,  with  a  height  of  50  feet.  Came 
bigger  and  better  revues  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  set  de- 
signers were  busy,  busy  men! 

If  you've  a  vast  yearning  to  become  an  art  supervisor,  you 
will  have  to  be  a  thoroughly  trained  architect — or  at  least  a 
master  draftsman.  You  will  have  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  period  furnishings,  textures  of  hangings,  woods, 
and  various  odds  and  ends  of  interior  decoration;  and  be 
able  to  oversee  every  tiny  detail  in  a  set,  from  a  table 
napkm  to  a  cathedral  window.  Let  a  star  write  a  letter 
with  a  fountain  peri  in  a  Civil  War  picture,  and  fans  by 
the  hundred  snicker  hideously.  The  art  director  must  do 
no  wrong. 

To  young  Polglase,  art  director  of  the  Paramount  Scu 
dios,  psychology  plays  an  important  part  in  set  designing. 
If  you  feel  that  the  living  room  in  The  Benson  Murder 
Case,  for  example,  is  crude  and  "cluttered",  it  is  because 
it  represents  ihe  very  sort  of  room  that  Benson  himself 
would  have  furnished.  By  the  same  token,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  in  The  Love  Parade  simply  had  to  have  a  marble 
bathtub  on  a  dais,  posed  before  a  huge  mirror,  and  flank- 
ed by  carved  white  swans.  Then,  there  are  those  awful 
Americans  in  Slightly  Scarlet,  who  naturally  rented  the 
biggest  and  showiest  villa  on  the  Riviera,  though  it  was 
nothing  at  all  like  home  used 
to  be. 

|VER  at  the  RKO  Stu- 
dios there's  a  brilliant 
young  Dane,  Max  Ree,  whose 
list  of  achievements  sounds 
[^Continued  on  page  77'\ 


William  Darling  presides 
over  the  set  building  on 
the  Fox  lot.  Below  is  one 
of  his  sets  and  was  created 
for  Let's  Go  Places.  Imag- 
ine the  labor  spent  in  cre- 
ating such  splendor. 


We  used  to  think  that  the 
sets  they  made  in  the  old 
silent  days  were  pretty  swell 
—  but  the  sets  which  the 
sound  stages  require  are  as 
different  from  those  of  the 
silent  days  as  the  talking 
pictures  themselves 


Above  is  the  sort  of 
sketch  from  which  Dan- 
ny Hall,  one  of  film- 
land's most  famous  set 
designers,  creates  his 
sets.  At  left  is  the  com- 
pleted   sound-stage  set. 


Also  the  work  of  Danny  Hall  is  this  black  and 
white  sketch  of  a  fascinating  cabaret  (above).  It 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to  visualize  how 
attractive  the  finished  set  of  this  drawing  would  be 
when  built  and  with  real  characters  in  action. 


■6'6 


Corinne  Griffith  has  announc- 
ed that  the  picture  she  is  work- 
ing on  now  will  be  her  last — 
but  maybe  she  has  her  very 
delicate  fingers  crossed  as  she 
utters  this  weighty  statement 


By 

DOROTHY 
SPENSLEY 


This  breath-taking  fig- 
ure (right)  is  the 
Corinne  as  she  appear- 
ed in  the  ballet  mech- 
anique  sequence  from 
Lilies  of  the  Field. 
This  symbol  of  mod- 
ernity is  amazingly  ap- 
propriate to  Miss  Grif- 
fith's statuesque  beauty, 


With  charm,  perception 
and  fidelity,  Corinne 
portrayed  the  historical 
character  of  Emma  Hart 
in  The  Divine  Lady. 
There  is  one  other  figure 
from  history  which  Co- 
rinne wants  to  portray: 
Josephine,  Empress  of 
France,  the  woman  of  all 
women  in  Napoleon's 
very  eventful  life. 


As  Hester  in  Back  Pay 
(above),  Corinne  Griffith 
does  some  of  the  best 
work  of  her  entire  twelve 
motion     picture  years. 


SOME  say  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  That  the 
star  system,  flourishing  for  ten  years,  is  on  the  skids. 
Colleen  Moore  has  no  contract.  Jannings  is  through. 
And  Milton  Sills.  Billie  Dove  will  make  one  more  picture 
and  then  take  a  vacation.  Jack  Mulhall  has  said  farewell  to 
First  National.  Dorothy  Mackaill  remains  with  them  until 
July  27th.    Corinne  Griffith  announces  her  retirement. 

The  talkies  are  going  absolutely  "single."  They  are  im- 
porting Romberg  and  Hammerstein,  Friml  and  Jerome 
(Show  Boat)  Kern;  Paul  Whiteman,  Warings'  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  George  Olsen,  Vincent  Lopez.  The  movies  are 
through  with  idolatry.  They  are  going  high-brow.  The 
microphones  call  for  mellow  'cello  voices  and  larynges  like 
Tibbett's;  for  the  strumming  fingers  of  Ukelele  Ike  and  the 
tip-toeing  of  Marilyn  Miller.  Actors  like  (jeorge  Arliss, 
Walter  Huston,  Charles  Bickford,  Basil  Rathbone  are  in- 
vading the  precincts  of  the  studios.  Actresses  like  Winnie 
Lightner  and  Ruth  Chatterton  are  stacking  up  fan  follow- 
ings. 

There  is  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Oh,  yeah?  And 
Hollywood  is  in  chaos.   Again.  Yet. 

CORINNE  GRIFFITH,  "orchid  lady  of  the  screen,"  pa- 
trician, distinguished,  a  capable  actress  with  fifty  pic- 
tures or  more  to  her  credit,  veteran  pf  twelve  motion  picture 
years,  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  feminim  ,  x  appeal,  is 
leaving  us  flat. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  the  surface  reveaii 
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^  ♦  ^  THE  ORCHID  BIDS 
FAREWELL  TO  THE  SCREEINI 


With  everybody  talking  ex- 
citedly about  her  retirement, 
with  youth,  beauty  and  talent 
still  in  her  favor,  Corinne 
Griffith  sits  in  the  green  and 
gold  living-room  of  her  Beverly 
Hills  home  and  meditates. 


(Right)  The  orchid  lady 
of  the  screen  is 
supremely  happy  with 
her  husband,  Walter 
Morosco.  A  producer  on 
his  own  account,  Mr. 
Morosco  also  manages 
his  wife — speaking  cincs- 
matically,  of  course. 


Newspaper  stories  are  to  the  effect  that  she  and  First 
National  disagreed  over  the  treatment  of  her  next  picture. 
She  had  three  to  make  before  her  contract  folded  up. 
She  had  cancelled  two  of  them  and  work  had  commenced 
on  the  next  and  final  one,  a  version  of  Willa  Gather's 
justly  celebrated  Lost  Lady. 

Reports  continue  that  she  wanted  to  retain  the  book's 
ending,  which  was  unhappy.  The  studio  wanted  a  blue- 
bird ending,  with  joy  and  happiness  tacked  on  stickily. 

Corinne  herself  says  the  dialogue  was  not  exceptional 
and  the  writer  she  requested  to  do  the  job  was  not  given 
ample  time  to  turn  out  the  product  she  wanted  for  her 
cinema  swan  song.  First  National  and  Miss  Griffith, 
abetted  by  her  producer-supervisor  husband,  Walter 
Morosco,  agreed  to  disagree. 

And,  the  story  goes,  it  cost  First  National  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars. 

With  the  papers  screaming  banner  lines  of  her  retire- 
ment, with  youth,  beauty  and  talent  still  in  her  favor, 
f  Continued  on  page  9-5} 
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By 

PAUL  ERNST 

Illustrations  by  Rosalie  Adele  Nelson 


U  John 


Connie  Crale  knew  what 
it  meant  to  get  her  chance 
and  she  went  through  with 
it  bravely,  until — 


ONNIE  CRALE  looked  away  from 
the  man's   moist  red  lips  and 
heavy  features.  She  felt  faint  and 
dizzy.    The  next  instant  she  heard  the 
squeak  of  his  swivel  chair  as  he  looked 
back  from  his  desk.    A  pudgy,  insinuat- 
ing hand  came  to  rest  on  her  knee. 
"Well,"  said  Karg,  "How  about  it.'" 
"I'll  think  it  over,"  murmured  Connie. 
"Think  it  over?"  Karg  growled.  "I 
don't  see  anything  about  the  proposition 
that  needs  thinking  over.   You'd  be  a  sap 
CO  turn  me  down.     I  cut  a  lot  of  ice 
around  here.   Clemmant  takes  my  judgment 
on  everything.    You  know  that.  And 
I'm  telling  you  I'll  get  you  a  nice  little 
part  in  Flower  of  Paradise,  if — " 

E  paused  significantly  and  looked  at 
her,  his  small  black  eyes  roaming 
over  her  dainty  face,  her  creamy  throat, 
her  exquisite,  slender  body. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  went  on,  "you  go 
to  Jones  this  afternoon  and  have  a  test. 
Then  we'll  know  whether  you  can  talk  or 
not — " 

"You  know  that  now,"  protested  Con- 
nie helplessly.    "I've  shown  you  what  the  Eames  School  says 
about  my  voice." 

Karg  shrugged.  "The  Eames  School.  A  cheap  little  spiel- 
er's joint — " 

"It's  small,  but  it's  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Hollywood. 
What  they  don't  know  about  elocution  isn't  in  the  books.  But 
you  know  that,  too,"  she  finished  wearily. 

"Go  to  Jones  this  afternoon,  about  three,"  said  Karg,  com- 
pletely ignoring  her  protest.  "Then,  this  evening  you  and  I 
will  have  a  nice  dinner  out  at  the  Owl.  After  that  we'll  come 
back  to  my  apartment.  And  tomorrow  I'll  see  Clemmant  and 
you  can  rely  on  me  that  you'll  get  the  part." 


The  picture  was 
flashed  on  the  screen 
and  Connie's  voice, 
rich  and  vibrant,  was 
released  from  its  cel- 
luloid prison.  "She's 
not  bad,"  Clemmant 
muttered,  "not  bad 
at  all — "  He  stopped 
to  listen  attentively 
as  Connie  reached 
the  climax. 


CONNIE  sighed,  opened  her  sensitive  mouth  as  though 
about  to  refuse,  then  closed  it  agam. 
Karg  gazed  shrewdly  at  her,  notmg  her  indecision. 
"Take  the  test  anyway,"  he  commanded.    "After  that  you 
can  do  your  thinking.    I'll  be  at  your  apartment  tonight  at 
eight.    If  you're  at  the  door  ready  to  step,  I'll  know  every- 
thing's okey.    If  you're  not — "  he  stopped. 
Connie  nodded  wordlessly,  and  went  home. 

HOME  was  a  one-room  kitchenette  affair  in  a  big  shabby 
building  gaudily  named  Braylen  Manor,    She  shared  it 
with  Bobby  Joy,  a  vivacious  but  coolly  calculating  little  blonde 
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whose  name,  in  pre-HolIywood  days,  had  been  Robina 
Jochim. 

Braylen  Manor  was  Connjc  s  hard  luck  bivouai..  When  slie 
had  first  come  co  Hollywood  she  had  lived  there.  Then,  with 
a  few  very  small  and  unimportant  parts  in  some  of  Clemmant's 
pictures  to  her  credit,  she  had  moved  to  better  quarters. 

Now  she  was  back.   The  answer  was  the  talkies — and  Karg. 

She  paced  up  and  down  the  cramped,  shoddy  room,  and 
was  whirled  this  way  and  that  by  the  sick  stream  of  her 
thoughts.  The  old,  old  struggle.  The  old,  old  problem  to 
be  answered. 

Be  nice  to  Karg,  or  else  .  .  . 

THE  door  was  opened  with  an  luipccuous  swish,  and  Bobby 
danced  into  the  room. 
"It's  me!"  she  proclaimed,  striking  a  pose.    "Little  Bobby 
Joy  in  person.    Future  queen  of  the  screen,  star  of  stars  and 
vamp  of  vamps!    I'm  on  the  royal  road,  Connie.  Nothing 
can  stop  me  now!" 

Connie  gazed  somberly  at  her,  remarking  a  hardness  in  the 
blue  of  her  eyes,  a  recklessness  in  the  set  of  her  soft  red  lips 
that  had  not  been  there  a  few  months  ago. 
"So  you  got  the  part?"  she  asked  quietly. 
"Yep.  I  got  it.  They  start  shooting  Monday.  Haven't 
you  had  lunch  yet  ?  No  wonder  you  look  kinda  low !  Come 
on,  and  we'll  throw  a  meal  together." 

The  meal  consisted  of  cold  hamburger  steak,  milk  from 
wluch  the  top  had  been  carefully  skimmed  for  coffee,  and  the 


heel  of  a  loaf  of  .  bread. 
Bobby  sniffed  at  it. 
"This's  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  have  to  eat  such  fodder," 
she  said.  "And  I'm  moving 
out  of  this  dump  right  after 
lunch,"  she  added,  glancing 
disparagingly  around  at  the 
room. 

Connie  said  nothing.  She 
felt  like  protesting.  If  she 
couldn't  get  some  one  to  take 
Bobby's  place  she  would  be 
left  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
rent  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
But  she  knew  that  an  objec- 
tion would  come  to  nothing; 
it  was  not  Bobby's  habit  to 
consider  others. 

DID  you  land  anything?" 
Bobby  mumbled  through 
a  mouthful  of  steak  and 
bread. 

"No,"  .said  Connie,  her 
lovely  dark  eyes  clouding. 

"Too  bad.  Who'd  you 
see?" 

"Karg  again.  ' 
"Karg?"  Bobbys  blue  eyes 
opened  very  widely.  "And 
you    didn't    get  anything? 
Why,  you  could — " 

Connie  held  up  her  hand 
in  a  pleading  gesture. 

"Don't  Bobby,"  she  said. 
"I  know  what  you're  going 
to  say,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  it.  Not  now.  I'm  too 
blue,  too  desperate — " 

But  Bobby  rushed  along 
regardless. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  about 
time  you  quit  being  so  balmy? 
Karg!    For  the  luvvamike!    He's  for  you  like  a  kid  for  a  new 
red  sled.    Give  him  one  little  word  and  he'd — " 

"You  know  what  that  one  little  word  would  mean."  Con- 
nie's delicate  hps  were  quivering. 

For  just  an  instant  an  extra  tide  of  pink  crept  into  Bobby's 
cheeks.  Her  eyes  dropped.  Then  they  swept  up  again  de- 
fiantly to  meet  Connie's. 

"Of  course  I  know  what  it  means.  I  ought  to!  Didn't 
I  just  get  a  part  from  Warring?  And  isn't  'Warring  exactly 
like  Karg  where  girls  are  concerned?  But  what  of  it.  This 
is  1930,  not  1890.  A  girl  today  can't  afford  to  throw  down 
a  swell  chance  because  there's  a  few  strings  on  it.  Nobody 
cares  any  more  what  you  do — " 

But  again  her  eyes  faltered,  and  her  words  trailed  off  into 
silence  as  she  followed  the  meaning  of  Connie's  involun- 
tary gaze. 

lN  the  dresser,  a  few  feet  away,  was  a  picture.  It  was 
an  enlarged  photograph  of  a  gray-haired  woman  with 
old-fashioned  gold  rimmed  spectacles  and  a  plain  but  .some- 
how beautiful  face.  Written  across  the  bottom  were  the  words, 
"To  my  own  Connie,  from  her  Mother." 

Beside  this  was  a  smaller  picture.  This  was  just  a  snap- 
shot. It  was  of  a  young  man  with  a  nose  too  large  for  the 
rest  of  his  square,  attractive  face,  and  with  hair  that  apparently 
could  not  be  brushed  smooth.  On  this  was  simply  the  in.scrip- 
tion,  "Yours,  John  ". 

"Even  in  this  modern  day,"  said  Connie  gravely,  "There 
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Here's 


Hollywood! 


ON  THESE  PAGES 
WE  HAVE  A  MAP  OF 
HOLLYWOOD  —  AS 
ARTIST  MICHELSON 
SEES  IT.  TURN  THE 
MAGAZINE  AROUND 
AND  ENJOY  A 
HEARTY  LAUGH. 
THE  FOLLOWING 
TEN  PAGES  WILL 
ENABLE  YOU  TO 
CHECK  UP  ON  THIS 
VERSION  OF 
TALKIE  TOWN. 
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Here  is  a  bird*s-eye  view  of 
the  entire  city-  When  you 
arrive  in  the  fihn  city  by 
plane  this  is   what  will 
greet  you.    (To  identify 
famous  points  of  inter- 
est in  this  photograph, 
turn  to  page  89.)  On 
the   following    pages  is 
your  chance  to  see  what 
Hollywood  really  looks 
like.     There  are  pic- 
tures of  almost  every- 
thing in  the  film  city 
— from    studios  to 
swanky  hotels. 


Here  are  some  views  of 
those  famous  Boule- 
vards of  the  most  talked- 
of  city  in  all  the  world 


As  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
thoroughfares  in  the  world, 
this  street  (above)  certainly 
gets  the  palm.  It  is  Beverly 
Drive  and  is  part  of  the  very 
exclusive  Beverly  Hills  sec- 
tion of  Hollywood,  and  we 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  part  of  town  where 
the  stars  have  those  lovely 
homes    you've    heard  about. 


The  Embassy  Club 
(right)  is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  places  in 
Hollywood.  Only  movie 
stars  may  be  members 
and  here  you  see  one  of 
its  most  famous  mem- 
bers— Joan  Crawford — 
leaving  with  a  friend 
after  a  swell  lunch. 


On  the  left,  folks  (hand 
us  the  megaphone,  please), 
you  see  the  famous  Crau- 
man's  Chinese,  where  those 
well-known  opening  nights 
happen.  It  looks  kind  of 
deserted  at  the  moment 
but  how  that  sidewalk  fills 
up  when  the  stars  roll  up 
in  their  swanky  cars! 
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Above  you  see  a  shot  of 
that  famous  Boulevard 
known  as  Hollywood.  The 
tower  in  the  distance  is  the 
landmark  provided  by  the 
Hollywood  Ath1et<ic  Club  to 
help  some  of  its  jay  ntem- 
bers  safely  home  in  those 
wee  sma'  hours.  '  nd  w?iat  a 
fetching  land-nii!  -k  this  is. 


and  here  and  there  you 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  famous  star  treading 
these  well-known  streets 


On  the  left  we  have 
that  famous  restaurant, 
The  Brown  Derby, 
which  derived  its  nain,e 
from  Al  Smith's  cam- 
paign hat.  And  who 
should  be  emerging 
therefrom  but  Regis 
Toomey,  Mary  Brian 
and  Jack  Oakie. 


Above  you  see  a  beautiful 
shot  of  that  well-known  hotel, 
the  Beverly  Hills.  It  is  in 
this  calm  and  restful  place 
that  the  two  Wills  (Rogers 
and  Hays)  live,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  movie  celebrities 
who  pass  through  its  doors 
every  morning,  noon  and  nighf. 


Above,  looking  down  Hol- 
lywood Boulevard  toward 
the  R.gosevelt  Hotel,  which 
is  th  large  building  on 
the  sft  hand  side  of  the 
•»tre,.i  in  the  distance.  This 
is  Uflt  about  the  town's 
ow^nkiest  hoi^telry,  and 
••veryone  who  is  anyone 
•i  viply  must  go  there. 


Here's  a  couple  of  RKO 
players  (right)  caught  in 
the  act  of  strolling  through, 
the  Beverly  Hills  section. 
They  are  Dorothy  Lee  and 
Helen  Kaiser,  and  it  seems 
that  they  walk  —  do  not 
run — to  the  nearest  <itudio 
entrance,  unless,  of  course, 
they're  just  out  for  a  stroll. 
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It  may  look  like  a 
Spanish  mission  or 
it  may  be  a  superb 
building  done  in  the 
modern  manner — 


This,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  the  right,  is  the  place 
where  Jack  Oakie,  Kay  Fran- 
cis, William  Powell  and — oh, 
name  the  Paramount  stars 
for  yourself  —  all  work  on 
those  masterpieces  of  inspira- 
tion which  Paramount  creates. 
Inspiration  should  be  easy  in 
such  surroundings. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  Metro  and  there  was 
Goldwyn  and  there  was  Louis  B.  Mayer — but  now 
it's  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  and  all  one  happy  fam- 
ily. These  studios  look  more  business-like  than 
decorative,  but  there  are  some  pretty  corners  hid- 
ing beliind  those  buildings. 


Above  is  the  studio  where  the 
youngest  executive  in  the  in- 
dustry holds  sway.  We.  refer, 
of  course,  to  Carl  Laemmle, 
Jr.,  who  is  the  big  gun  of  big 
guns  over  at  Universal. 


Out  at  Culver  City  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  studios  in 
the  movie  world.  Cool 
green  lawns  surround  it  and 
a  surprising  atmosphere  of 
quiet  pervades  this  villa 
which  carries  on  business 
efficiently  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  Pathe. 
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but  each  and  every 
one  is  a  richly  built 
movie  studio,  in 
keeping  ^ith  the 
new  talkie  era 


On  Sunset  Boulevard  (the 
name  itself  suggests:  beauty) 
there  is  one  of  the  most 
stately  of  all  the  Hollywood 
studios  (left).  Something 
about  it  suggests  a  splendid 
city  hall  or  court  building  of 
a  modern  city.  The  Warner 
Brothers  company  owns  this 
noble   and   splendid  edifice. 


This  very  modern  and  up-to- 
the-minute  studio  needs  no  in- 
troduction if  you  can  read 
those  initials  over  the  door.  A 
decidedly  appropriate  style  of 
architecture  for  an  up-and- 
coming  company. 


In  case^  you  get  the  wrong 
idea,  this  is  a  movie  studio, 
not  just  an  old  Spanish 
custom  house.  The  Fox 
company  is  responsible  for 
this  attractive  building  and 
we  think  Hollywood  owes 
the  company  a  debt  of 
thanks  and,  again,  thanks. 
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Some  Hollywood  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and 
private  homes — some  of 
the  finest  the  world 
offers  people  anywhere 


To  the  right  you  see  the  Mar- 
mont  Apartments  in  Beverly 
Hills,  where  every  time  you 
turn  around  you  bump  into  a 
star.  In  the  foreground  we 
have  Jeanette  Loff  and  Glenn 
Tryon  talking  things  over. 


Below,  you  see  the  Gaylord 
Apartments  on  the  left, 
while  the  low  building 
straight  ahead  is  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  famous  for 
the  stars  it  houses. 


Many,  many  times  you've  read 
about  the  stars'  famous  beach 
bungalows.  Well — right  be- 
low there's  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  few  of  the  very  swellest. 
In  the  foreground  is  Marion 
Davies'  shack — as  they  are 
gaily  called.  Beyond  this  are 
Bebe  Daniels',  Connie  Tal- 
madge's  and  Dick  Barthel- 
mess'  little  huts. 


If  you  can  get  within  a  block  of 
this  secluded  house  on  the  left, 
you're  lucky.  We  had  to  go  to  end- 
less trouble  to  get  this  shot.  Tlie 
dweller  in  this  lovely  place  is  re- 
ticent, yon  see,  although  a  famous 
star — Swedish,  by.  birth.  Yes,  it's 
the    secluded  Greta    Garbo's  home. 
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It's  the  comedians  who  can 
afford  those  ultra  swell 
homes  in  Beverly  Hills.  This 
marvelous  residence  (left), 
in  the  Spanish  manner,  is 
the  property  of  that  lucky 
wooden-faced  fellow,  Buster 
Keaton.  Just  think,  all  this 
for  not   cracking  a  smile! 


Above  is  a  typical  scene 
taken  in  one  of  the  public 
parks  which  dot  Holly- 
wood. Did  you  ever  see 
such  beauty?  No  wonder 
those  Californians  feel  in- 
clined to  boast  about  their 
marvelous  native  land. 


Above,  yon  see  a  splendid  pano- 
rama picture  of  the  pounds  on 
which  stand  the  residences  of 
some  of  the  film  colony's  fore- 
most members.  Those  roofs  yon 
can  see  are  part  of  the  Chaplin 
residence,    and.    also,  Pickfair. 


Rijth*,  the  Casa  Granada 
ai)-'<rttnentft.  Joe  E.  Brown, 
Be-\  Lyon,  and  Gilbert 
Rdiand  are  some  of  the 
re:/dy  Lig  »tars  that  manage 
to  eke  out  an  existence  in 
tlti»>  luxiiri'tus  palace. 
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Here  they  are,  folks, 
your  favorite  stars  in 
informal  moments — 
eating,  walking,  talk- 
ing, in  unusual  spots 
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(Above)  This  time  it's  the  Par- 
amount Commissary  during  the 
famous  noon  hour.  Charles 
Mack,  Kay  Francis  and  George 
Bancroft  are  the  three  musket- 
eers who  seem  all  set  to  eat. 


(Below)  Here's  an  off-stage  shot 
taken  over  at  the  Warner  stu- 
dio. Grant  Withers,  he  of  the 
excellent  physique,  and  Loretta 
Young,  she  of  the  swell  figure, 
listen  to  a  play-back. 


(Above)  Three  speedy  come- 
dians —  Leon  Errol,  Harry 
Green  and  Skeet  Gallagher — 
each  get  a  ticket,  but  not  for 
speeding.  They're  all  set  to  see 
a  fight  at  the  American  Legion 
Fight   Stadium  in  Hollywood.. 


At  left  we  have  a  little  informal 
chat  outside  the  Universal 
studios.  Joan  Marsh  and 
Laura  La  Plante  (in  the  center, 
with  the  dark  wig)  are  listen- 
ing to  that  wow  vldch  Jeanette 
Loff  is  telling  them. 


Below  we  have  William  Le 
Baron  (extreme  right)  of  RKO 
greeting  those  funny  fellows, 
Bert  Wheeler  and  Bob  Wool- 
sey  (next  to  Le  Baron).  These 
are  the  two  boys  who  make  The 
Cuckoos,  RKO's  snappy  revue, 
the  knockout  it  is. 
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The  thrill  of  that  original 
movie  salary  check  is  a 
thrill  that  comes  only  once 

As  told  to  MARY  SHARON 

ALICE  WHITE 

'HEN  I  was  a  script  girl,  the  stars'  possessions  I 
envied  most  were  their  prize  dogs.  The  favorite 
dogs  of  Hollywood  are  chows.  Long  before  I 
dreamed  of  being  a  movie  star,  I  had  an  intense  ambition 
to  own  a  chow.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  enough  money,  I  would  buy  a  little  chow 
with  a  tail  like  an  umbrella  handle,  and  I  would 
strut  down  Hollywood  boulevard  with 
him  on  a  leading  chain,  and  myself 
wearing  a  swagger  brown  sports  out- 
fit, with  alligator  skin  slippers 
and  a  spifTy  little  brown  hat. 
I  used  to  have  brown  hair 
then.  My  first  pay  check  went 
for  that  very  thing  and 
also  some  silk  lingerie. 
That's  a  combination  for 
you.  1  never  had  been 
able  to  buy  French  lin- 


When  Alice  White  re- 
ceived her  first  fUm 
money  she  da.shed  out 
and  bought  a  chow 
with  a  tail  like  an 
umbrella  handle,  and 
also  some  lingerie. 
That's  Alice  for  you. 


Rex  Bell  and  his 
dog,Boco.  Mr.  Bell's 
original  movie  mo- 
ney went  for  a 
splendid  beaver  hat 
for  Westerns,  while 
Boco's  choice  was 
fancy  dog  biscuits. 


Leila  Hyams*  first  flicker  gold  bought  a  large 
bottle  of  specially  blended,  imported  perfume. 
The  same  brand  of  perfume  upon  which  she  re- 
lics for  mood  and  relaxation  at  the  present  time. 


gerie  and  laces  and  I  went  on  a  lingerie  spending 
spree  and  bought  everything  in  sight.  My  second  pay 
ciieck  went  for  my  brown  outfit. 

BEN  LYON 

Y  FIRST  pay-check  was  for  extra  work 
with  the  old  Famous-Players-Lasky  Studio 
on  Vine  Street.  I  had  haunted  the  casting  of- 
fice for  weeks  before  they  finally  put  me  on  and 
I  was  so  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had  worked 
in  the  movies  that  I  carried  my  voucher  around 
in  my  pocket  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  told 
everyone  I  met  who  was  kind  enough  to  listen, 
that  I  was  a  movie  actor.  If  they  seemed  in- 
credulous or  inclined  to  doubt  my  word,  I  back- 
ed up  my  statement  with  that  lone  paycheck. 

Looking  back.  I  am  surprised  that  I  didn't 
burst  with  pride,  I  was  so  inflated  over  the  first 
call.  The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  I 
lost  the  voucher  before  I  had  finished  displaying 
it  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  Being  ashamed 
to  ask  for  a  duplicate  I  never  received  pay  feu 
my  first  film  work.  However,  when  the  picture 
was  shown  on  the  screen.  1  rushed  down-town 
to  see  myself  in  the  opus.  To  my  chagrin,  the 
scenes  in  which  I  had  worked  had  been  ruth- 
lessly cut  from  the  picture.  After  that,  I  felt 
as  if  Famous-Players  and  Ben  Lyon  were  even. 
I  had  worked  for  nothing  and  they  had  riot 
profited  by  rny  services.     I  received  far  more  • 


FIRST 
MOIMEY 


To  Ben  Lyon,  his  first  cinema  check  was  a  sort 
of  "Certificate  of  Validity"  to  prove  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  actually  "in  the  movies." 
And  then  he  lost  the  check  before  he  cashed  it! 


value  than  money  however,  in  being  able  to  ex 
ploit  myself  as  a  movie  actor  through  that  first  pay 

(heck. 

JOHNNY  MACK  BROWN 

VE  never  got  over  the  way  I  spent  my  first 
movie  money.  I  was  so  excited  when  I  got 
my  first  salary  check  that  I  called  the  folks  on 
long  distance  to  tell  them  all  about  it.  I  could 
not  wait  to  write  a  letter  and  a  telegram  would 
not  accomplish  my  end.  I  wanted  to  hear  for 
myself  how  the  shock  of  learning  that  I  was  act- 
ing in  the  movies  affected  them. 

I  learned  all  right.  First,  I  talked  with 
mother.  TJien  she  a.sked  me  to  wait  just  a 
minute,  that  my  kid  brother  wanted  to  a.sk  me 
something.  1  waited.  In  fact,  I  kept  on  waiting 
and  listening  until  everyone  in  the  family  down 
to  my  baby  sister  and  littlest  brother  had  found 
out  just  how  It  felt  to' be  acting  in  the  movies 
and  rubbing  elbows  with  Greta  Garbo,  Jack 
Gilbert  and  other  big  stars  on  the  lot.  When  my 
call  .as  completed,  I  found  that  I  had  only  one 
dollar  and  eiglity  cents  left  from  my  check  for 
my  expenses  until  next  pay  day.  But  it  sure  was 
worth  it.  And  when  I  saw  my  family  in  the 
flesh,  as  they  say,  it  was  thrilling  to  tell  them  all 
over  again,  md  in  detail,  what  it  was  like  to 
work  in  the  movies.  But  it  wasn't  half  as  thrill- 
ing as  that  telephone  conversation. 


That  first  money  was  spent 
on  some  things  wise  and 
some  foolish — why  not? 

KAY  FRANCIS 

LOVE  animals,  especially  dogs..  I  can  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  pa,ss  even  a  stray  dog  without  patting  it  on  the 
head.  When  I  first  came  to  Hollywood,  I  saw  the  most 
adorable  little  puppy  for  sale  in  a  pet  shop.  I  paid  a' deposit 
on  him  and  when  my  salary  check  came,  I  went  right  down 
and  brought  him  home.  Believe  it  or  not.  I  bought  him 
and  a  Ford  coupe  to  bring  him  home  in.  I  adore  Scotty 
and  Fm  not  ashamed  to  drive  my  little  coupe 
around  town,  either.  In  fact,  I  am  slightly  proud 
of  both  of  them.  They  were  the  first  things  I 
purchased  with  my  own  money.  Hav- 
ing my  own  dog  and  my  own  car  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  belonged,  and  I  have 
never  been  homesick  or  lone- 
ly since  I  came  to  die  movie 
colony. 

FARINA  OF  OVR  GANG 

SUTTINLY,  Ah  mem- 
ber war  Ah  bought 
\Cnntinried  on  p^fte  7j?  ] 

At  the  time  she  receiv- 
ed her  first  pay-check. 
Clara  Bow  was  phono- 
graph-crazy— and  still 
is.  She  owns  several, 
and  adds  to  her  col- 
lection as  often  as  a 
new  one  pleases  her. 


Laura  La  Plante 
(shown  here  in 
Jiggs  in  Society, 
one  of  her  first 
pictures,  released 
in  1920)  spent  her 
first  movie  money 
on  shoes — lots. 
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ARM  I  DA 


red  book;  Lydia  is  eight,  the  youngest,  and  you  will 
pronounce  it  "Leedia."  Gus  Edwards,  picker  of  in- 
fant wonders,  says  she  will  be  an  Yvonne,  or  maybe 
it  was  Jeanne,  Guilbert.  A  born  comedienne,  that's 
what  she  is. 

Dolores,  another  sister,  two  years  older  than  Ar- 
mida,  sat  in  the  other  chair,  poised,  very  dignified, 
giggling  slightly  as  the  occasion  demanded.  Dolores, 
now  Lolita,  once  Lola,  is  also  in  pictures.  She  is  to 
play  with  Senor  ]os6  Bohr  of  the  Argentine,  in  that 
caballero's  talking  picture  for  Sono-Art. 

Enrique  is  in  school,  we  hope,  and  so  is  it  with  Joaquin. 
"Rrrun,"  rolling  her  Spanish  r's,  said  Dolores,  as 
a  lad  appeared  at  the  bungalow's  front  door,  "rrrun 
to  the  back.   We  'ave  visitorrs  'ere,  you  see."  Hush! 
Armida  is  being  interviewed. 

Maria  and  Angelina  are  safely  married.  Mama 
Maria  and  Papa  Joaquin  are  in  the  cocina,  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  rattling  plates  and  things.  Oh, 
frijoles  and  tortillas!  The  parents,  alas!  senorita,  do 
not  speak  the  English.    It  ees  too  bad. 


Now  don't  say  you  can't 
recognize  this  cute  young 
lady  for  it  is  none  other 
than  Armida  at  the  age 
of  4  months  (count  'em). 
Incidentally,  it  was  taken 
in  Sonora,  Mexico  and 
has  never  before  been 
published. 

By  DOROTHY 

SPENSLEY 


A  crinoline!  What  a 
well  fitting  costume 
for  the  unspoiled 
beauty  which  is  Ar- 
mida's.  If  you  saw 
General  Crack  you 
will  recognize  here 
the  gypsy,  after  she 
was  taken  to  court  as 
Mrs.  General  Crack. 


SHE  HAS  had  more  discoverers  than  America. 
America  had  Lief  the  Lucky,  Americo  Ves- 
pucci, Columbus. 
Armida   had.  Ted   LeBerthon,    Fanchon  Royer, 
Daphne  Marquette,  Gus  Edwards;  even  Sid  Grau- 
man,  he  of  the  prologues  and  recalcitrant  hair. 

Armida  wriggled  slightly  on  the  piano  bench — 
this  was  an  interview — and  said,  "Oh,  I  'ave  told 
so-o-o  many  time  where  I  was  born." 

Pulling  a  Bernhardt  on  us  at  nineteen,  this  one. 
At  nineteen  and  a  Gus  Edwards'  protegee,  size  Num- 
ber One  slipper,  face  like  a  fragrant  flower,  four  feet 
eleven  inches  tall. 

She  sat  erect  now,  as  radiant  as  a  piece  of  pottery 
from  her  own  Aguascalientes,  backed  by  the  crimson 
of  a  Spanish  shawl  that  completely  obliterated  the 
upright  piano  and  cascaded  to  the  floor  of  the  small 
living  room. 

IT  YDI A,  her  sister,  sat  on  the  sofa,  both  of  her  feet 
iL>  were  resting  sedately  on  the  floor,  reading  a  large 
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FROM  MEJICO 


This  little  lady  tells 
brokane  Ingelees — all  about 
her  very  young  self  and  how 
she  came  to  be  a  celebrity 

THE  girls  giggled  at  a  pleasant  memory,  and  Armida 
wriggled  a  reminiscent  foot. 
"I  am  born  May  21,  1911,"  said  Armida,  now  swing- 
ing one  slender  leg  slowly  to  and  fro,  "in  Sonora,  Me- 
jico."    The     slipped  softly  forth  like  h,  as  it  is  in 
Spanish. 

"In  La  Colorado,  a  little  mining  town,"  amended 
Dolores. 

"An'  when  I  am  ver-ry  little — six,  maybe — we  go  to 
Dawgless,"  caressing  the  word.  "Dawgless"  is  in  Ari- 
zona, should  you  not  know. 

"Then  we  go  to  Phoenix,  in  Arizona,  and  after  that 
we  come  to  Los  Angeles.  But  I  started  to  dance  ver-ry 
young.    My  fa-ther  had  a  theatre  .  .  ." 

"The  Royal,"  interrupted  Dolores,  proudly. 

".  .  .  and  in  it  he  show  vaudeville  and  motion  pic- 
tures, no?"  continued  Armida.  "Well,  I  like  to  go  and 
see  them,  and  then  come  'ome  and  do  the  dances  my- 
self.  But  before  that  I  danced,  too." 

Simple  stuff  on  the  surface.  Dancing-girl-makes- 
good  sort  of  thing.  But  on  these  frail  shoulders  rests 
the  responsibility  of  a  family  of  seven — no,  nine,  count- 
ing Madre  and  Padre  Vendrell.  On  the  slim 
shoulders  of  Armida  Celestina  (blessed 
name!)  Vendrell,  whose  fragrant, 
flowerlike  face  now  gleams  from  the 
motion  picture  screen,  are 
the  worries  of  a  family.  Now 
the  burden  is  slightly  lessen- 
ed by  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Dolores,  out  to 
carve  her  own  career  after 
an  unsuccessful  marriage.  These  three  all  married  within 
two  months.  Lydia  brings  in  money,  yes,  by  occasionally 
working  for  Gus  in  his  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  revues,  but 
Lydia  is  a  child  and  must  go  to  .school  and  learn  to  espeak  the 
English. 

IYDIA,  thus  discussed,  bent  pink  ears  over  book  and  re- 
>  mained  contentedly  silent. 

Not  like  Lupe,  the  Mexican  wildcat,  who  fought  her  way 
into  public  acclaim,  is  Armida.  Shy,  quiet,  retiring — until 
the  magic  of  music  and  song  and  dance  touches  her,  she  is  a 
child.  For  one  who  has  danced  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
who  has  had  coins  tossed  to  her  from  grimy  peon's  ihand  in 
small  Mexican  theatres,  and  golden  words  from  New  York's 
greatest  critics,  .she  is  strangely  immature  and  sweet.  Con- 
fiding and  trusting,  she  does  the  bidding  of  Meester  Edwards, 
who  considers  her  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  proteges  of  his  long  theatrical  career.  And 
that  includes  Eddie  Cantor. 

Slightly  puzzled  by  the  glamor  and  the  tinsel  of  this  world 
into  •"'•'-ch  she  has  been  thrust,  she,  nevertheless,  has  herself 
:  iir:nt  well  in  hand.  She  is  not  temperamental,  be- 
has  not  been  told  what  temperament  is.  Her 


Armida  is  slightly  puzzled  by  the  glamor  and  tinsel  of  the 
show  world  into  which  she  has  been  thrust.    Luckily,  her 
fame  and  success  have  not  affected  the  generosity  with  which 
she  lavishly  outpours  her  talent. 

God-given  gift  of  pantomime,  song  and  dance,  flows  like  an 
eternal  spring  to  quench  the  thirsty.  She  is  generous  with 
her  talents,  humming  gay  little  snatches  of  songs  in  a  high, 
colorful  voice,  tripping  into  the  sprightly  steps  of  Mexican 
folk  dances,  singing  The  China  Princess.  She  is  slightly  dazz- 
led by  the  social  affairs  to  which  she  is  whirled,  escorted  by 
Gus  and  his  wife  Lily. 

She  is  a  little  bewildered  when  a  great  star  of  the  stage 
leans  across  the  table  to  her  at  the  Biltmore  and  comments 
on  the  weather.  Looking  up  from  the  plate  on  which  are 
bits  of  meat  that  Gus  has  cut  for  her,  she  murmurs,  "Always 
when  I  eat  I  get  sleepy,"  and  subsides  into  bright-eyed 
silence. 

Different  from  the  usual  volcanic  importation  from  below 
the  Rio  Grande,  she  prefers  not  to  be  known  as  a  "hot  ta- 
male,"  because,  frankly,  she  doesn't  like  tamales.  Nor  does 
she  care  particularly  for  females  of  any  nationality  who  are 
labelled  in  this  highly  descriptive  and  informal  manner. 
{^Continued  on  page  87} 
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An  authoritative  guide  to 
the  newest  talkie  offerings 


THE  CUCKOOS  (RKO) 

F  YOU  want  an  evening  of  high-powered  entertainment, 
don't  miss  this  musical  comedy. 
The  story  has  to  do  with  a  couple  of  fortune  tellers,  Bert 
Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey,  who  get  mixed  up  with  a 
widow  worth  $6,000,000,  a  terrifying  Gypsy  knife-thrower, 
an  evil-eyed  baron  hunting  trouble,  a  young  aviator  very 
much  in  love,  and  a  pretty  girl  who  has  been  forbidden  to 
marry  him. 

The  action  takes  place  along  the  Mexican  border,  where 
anything  might  happen — and  does!  This  is  one  of  the 
most  excrutiatingly  funny  pictures  produced  to  date.  The 
music  is  catchy,  and  the  technicolor  very  successful. 

Hugh  Trevor  and  June  Clyde  furnish  a  satisfactory  love 
interest,  with  Jobyna  Rowland — who  is  six  feet  two — and 
Robert  Woolsey — five  feet  four — bringing  in  the  laughs. 

It's  really  Wheeler  and  Woolsey's  show;  but  Dorothy 
Lee,  Ivan  Lebedeff,  and  Mitchell  Lewis  have  their  own  big 
moments.  You  can't  ifford  to  miss  this  one.  It  is  one  of 
Radio's  very  biggest  pictures  of  the  year  and 
well  earns,  in  entertainment  value,  all 
the  time  and  money  spent  on  it. 


TALKIIMG 


THE  DIVORCEE  (M-G-M) 

NOBODY  is  supposed  to  recognize 
this  picture  as  an  adaptation  of 
the  sensational  anonymous  novel,  Ex- 
Wife:  but  it's  pretty  much  all  there 
just  the  same.  It's  about  a  young 
couple  who  experiment  with  a  little 
extra-marital  love  and  land  in  the 
divorce  courts  in  spite  of  their  secret 
love  for  each  other.  Jerry  (Norma 
Shearer),  becomes  a  successful  fashion 
artist,  and  the  life  of  a  very  merry 
crowd  of  ex-wjves  and  their  sweet- 
hearts.    A  man  she  nearly  married 


1 

once,  (Conrad  Nagel),  is  wretched 
with  the  girl  he  wed  from  a  sense  of 
obligation;  she  having  ruined  her 
beauty  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Nagel  persuades  Helen  Johnson  to 
agree  to  divorce  him  so  that  he  can 
marry  Norma  and  take  her  to  Japan. 
Successive  events  lead  to  a  surprising 
but  thoroughly  satisfactory  climax.  • 

Again  Norma  Shearer  scores  in  a 
sophisticated,  ultra-modern  picture  that 
seems  to  be  her  special  forte.  Chester 
Morris,  as  the  faithless  but  charming 
husband,  is  excellent,  while  Nagel  and 
Helen  Johnson  handle  their  roles  well. 


PARAMOUNT  ON  PARADE 
(Paramount) 

HERE'S  another  one  of  those  spectacular  Hollywood  revues  that 
include  a  dozen  or  more  top-liners  in  clever  vaudeville  acts 
comprising  humor,  pathos,  burlesque,  and  beauty. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  films  of  its  type  made  to  date, 
and  one  you  ought  not  miss.  Probably  the  best  novelty  is  Origin  of 
the  Apache,  with  Maurice  Chevalier  and  Evelyn  Brent  doing  a  side- 
splitting slap-stick  number  in  a  very  decorative  bedroom.  Little  Mitzi 
Green's  impersonations  of  Charles  Mack  and  Chevalier  are  truly 
clever. 

Nancy  Carroll  leads  a  snappy  chorus  in  a  fast  number  called 
Dancing  to  Save  Your  Sole,  with  Abe  Lyman  and  his  band  ac- 
companying. Ruth  Chatterton  sings  a  soulful  ballad.  My  Marine, 
reminiscent  of  My  Man,  while  Clara  Bow  pops  forth  with  a  gay  little 
sailor  song. 

The  final  number,  Sweeping  the  Clouds  Away,  is  spectacularly 
beautiful.  Anyone  who  enjoys  high-class  vaudeville  presented  by 
clever  stars  will  get  his  money's  worth  at  this  picture. 
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SCREEIM  REVIEWS 


UNDER  A  TEXAS  MOON 
(Warner  Brothers) 

THE  REAL  West,  in  its  most  pic- 
turesque aspects,  has  been  repro- 
duced in  gorgeous  technicolor  in  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  films 
of  the  year.  The  story  concerns  the 
loves  and  adventures  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Mexican,  Frank  Fay,  along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  exciting  days 
of  the  early  eighties.  He's  a  gay  Don 
Juan,  an  ingratiating  liar,  who,  with 
two  guitar-strumming  companions, 
makes  amorous  pilgrimages  through 
the  cattle  country,  capturing  thieves 


ROUGH  ROMANCE  (Fox) 

THIS  picture  promises  to  do  for  the  great  Northland  what  In  Old 
Arizona  did  for  the  Southwest.  Filmed  and  recorded  amid  the 
winter  scenery  of  Washington,  it  brings  to  the  screen  vistas  of  sur- 
passing beauty — great  forests,  raging  torrents,  towering  mountains, 
and  actual  lumber  camps. 

The  story  concerns  a  stalwart  lumberjack,  George  O'Brien,  who 
sees  Antonio  Moreno  kill  a  man.  Both  fall  for  pretty,  wistful  little 
Helen  Chandler,  and  Moreno  tries  to  win  her  by  force.  He  tricks 
O'Brien  into  a  fight  at  the  annual  lumberjack  jamboree — and  here's 
a  rough  party  for  you  young  moderns! — and  later  manages  to  shoot 
him  in  a  gun  battle.  Wounded  though  he  is,  our  George  manages 
to  save  the  girl  from  a  log-jammed  torrent.  George  O'Brien  gives  an 
excellcoc  performance  in  a  role  to  which  he  is  admirably  suited.  At 
one  time  in  his  career  he  actually  worked  in  a  lumber  camp  in 
Northern  California.  Helen  Chandler,  of  stage  fame,  is  a  pleasing 
little  heroine,  while  some  clever  comedy  is  furnished  by  Eddie  Borden. 
This  IS  heavy  m.elodrama  hinging  on  stark  realism,  but  it  is  not  de- 
pressing and  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family  including  grandma. 


ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT  (Universal) 

HERE'S  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  year.  Uni- 
versal has  a  habit  of  turning  out  program  pictures  in 
the  best  factory  tradition,  very  seldom  bothering  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  "roadshows."  But  once  in  a  while  they 
do  happen  to  go  in  for  specials  (witness  Phantom  of  the 
Opera)  wherein  they  usually  make  good. 

And  so  it  is  with  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  have  read  the  book  with 
keen  enjoyment  and  now,  in  talkie  form,  it  is  available  to 
the  millions  of  the  world. 

Lewis  Ayres,  a  young  fellow  almost  unknown  heretofore, 
makes  a  splendid  impression  as  Paul  Baumer,  the  lad  who 
epitomizes  the  tragedy  of  Young  Germany  in  the  War. 
Our  old  friend  Louis  Wolheim,  famous  for  his  ferocious 
characterizations,  makes  the  part  of  Katczinsky  as  convinc- 
ingly brutal  as  you  could  wish. 

The  cast  reads  like  an  all-star  benefit,  including  such 
important  names  as  Russell  Gleason,  Zasu  Pitts,  William 
Bakewell,  Owen  Davis,  Jr.,  Heinie  Conklin  and  John 
Wray.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  story,  interest  being 
sustained  mainly  by  character  drawing  and 
the  picture  of  the  horror  and  desolation 
of  war.    But  it  is  truly  gripping. 


and  barely  escaping  capture — only  to 
ride  jauntily  on,  hunting  new  ad- 
venture. 

Frank  Fay  is  excellent  in  a  role  re- 
quiring subtlety,  humor,  and  romance. 
A  quintet  of  darkhaired  beataties  vie 
for  his  affections  —  Raquel  Torres, 
Myrna  Loy,  Betty  Boyd,  ,Mona  Maris, 
and  sparkling  little  Armida,  who  leads 
a  hot  Spanish  dance  number.  You 
won't  guess  until  the  very  end  which 
captivating  maiden  wins  the  gay  caba- 
llero.  Noah  Beery  gives  a  particularly 
outstanding  performance.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  color  films  to 
date.    The  scenery  is  marvelous. 
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SHOW  GIRL  IN  HOU.WOOD  (First  National) 

LICE  WHITE  comes  dancing  into  Hollywood  to  crash 
into  the  movies.    She  has  lots  of  tough  breaks,  because 
a  dirty  so-and-so  of  a  director  goes  on  the  make  for  her. 

But  Ahce  knows  her  roller  skates  and  not  only  gets  herself 
a  leading  role  that  leads  to  stardom,  but  lands  a  good  job  for 
her  song-writer  boy-friend.  Hollywoodites  are  chuckling 
over  this  picture,  which  is  real  inside  stuff.  It  is  hinted  that 
many  of  the  characterizations  are  take-offs  on  certain  movie 
magnates.  Honors  go  chiefly  to  Ford  Sterling,  who  plays  the 
big  producer.  Alice  sings  and  dances  in  very  clever  revue 
numbers  filmed  in  technicolor. 


LADIES  OF  LEISURE  (Columbia) 

COLUMBIA  PICTURES  have  gradually  been  coming  to 
the  fore  and  with  Ladies  of  Leisure,  their  first  big  pic- 
ture of  the  year,  they  keep  up  the  good  work.  It  is  a  story  of 
New  York  night  life,  the  party  girl  racket  and  artists'  models 
— both  during  and  after  working  hours. 

Goodness  knows,  the  night  life  and  artists'  model  theme 
has  been  done  pl-enty  on  the  screen,  both  talking  and  silent. 
But  somehow,  Frank  Capra,  the  director,  has  managed  to  in- 
jea  a  very  sincere  atmosphere  into  this  one,  which  makes  it 
seem  different.  Lowell  Sherman,  Ralph  Graves,  and  Marie 
Prevost,  among  others,  give  excellent  performances. 


TRUE  TO  THE  NAVY  (Paramount) 


SWING  HIGH.  (Pathe) 

THIS  story  deals  with  those  glamorous  days  forty  years  ago 
when  small-time  circuses  and  medicine  shows  were  the 
only  entertainments  that  brought  horses  and  buggies  to  rest  at 
the  iron  hitching,  post.  Helen  Twelvetrees  plays  a  trapeze 
performer  in  love  with  a  shy  ballyhoo  singer,  Fred  Scott. 
Happiness  Over  the  Hill,  their  theme  song,  sounds  like  a  life- 
long echo,  when  in  steps  Dorothy  Burgess  and  her  villainous 
monkey  that  she  has  trained  to  pick  pockets. 

Jealousy,  dirty  work,  and  general  misunderstanding  cause 
our  Helen  to  suffer  crucially  (Oh,  how  she  suffers!).  An  ex- 
cellent story,  well  told,  with  a  cast  that  is  excellent. 


romances,  has  laid  aside 
a  cute  little  soda  jerker 


EX  BELL,  hero  of  Western 
chaps,  spurs,  and  lariat  for 
named  Clara  Bow. 

Imagine  her  consternation  when  she  finds  seven  very  ardent 
young  sailors  in  love  with  her.  Only  the  It  girl  could  manage 
the  situation  without  driving  six  of  them  to  the  big  drink 
forever. 

The  Brooklyn  Bonfire  is  letting  her  hair  grow,  and  looks 
a  little  wooly,  but  is  captivating  just  the  same.  This  is  not 
one  of  her  best  pictures,  but  it  more  than  satisfies.  Rex  Bell 
is  a  personable  hero,  while  Harry  Green  is  great. 
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Up-to-the-minute  talkies  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 


THE  CZAR  OF  BROADWAY  (Universal) 

'ERE  is  still  another  picture  about  the  underworld  boss 
of  the  city,  his  favorite  dancer,  and  the  honest  reporter. 
The  reporter  gets  into  the  graces  of  the  boss  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  boss"  girl.  His  idea  being,  of  course,  to  get  the  goods 
on  the  boss,  for  his  paper. 

It  is,  however,  done  very  well,  with  Johnny  Harron  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  reporter  excellently.  Betty  Compson  is 
the  dancer  in  the  cabaret  which  is  owned  by  the  city  boss. 
Her  performance  is  just  about  the  best  thing  she's  done  in 
the  talkies,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  If  you  care  for  news- 
paper underworld  dramas,  don't  fail  to  see  this. 


GREEN  STOCKINGS  (First  National) 

FEW  things  are  more  diverting  and  subtly  entertaining  than 
an  English  comedy;  and  when  it  is  presented  by  an  Eng- 
lish cast,  it's  mighty  good  stuff.  Dorothy  Mackaill  gives  a 
performance  reminiscent  of  The  Crystal  Cup,  in  which  she 
affected  very  mannish  "bachelorette"  costumes — until  she  went 
out  to  get  her  man.  Dorothv's  elder  sister  persuades  her  that 
she  should  marry;  so  Dorothy  finally  announces  her  engage- 
ment to  "Colonel  Smith  of  the  British  army  in  Arabia,"  and 
writes  glowing  billets  doux  that  she  expects  will  land  in  the 
dead  letter  office.  Then  matters  become  complicated  indeed. 
The  dialogue  is  sophisticated  and  clever  and  very  enjoyable. 


DANGEROUS  NAN  McGREW  (Paramount) 

OUR  old  friend,  Helen  Kane,  boop-boopa-doops  back  into 
the  limelight  again  in  this  highly  amusing  comedy  di- 
rected by  that  swell  director,  Mai  St.  Claire.  It  is  a  comedy 
of  the  Great  Northwest  and  is  just  about  as  funny  as  they 
come. 

There  is  a  cast  that  will  take  your  breath  away,  including, 
besides  Helen  Kane,  James  Hall,  Stuart  Erwin  (Axel  of 
Sweetie),  Frank  Morgan,  Victor  Moore,  and  Louise  Closser 
Hale,  all  well  known  New  York  stage  stars  who  put  their 
stuff  over  in  a  way  that  will  certainly  make  you  sit  up  and 
take  notice.    Roberta  Robinson,  an  unknown,  does  well. 


THIS  MAD  WORLD  (M  G-M) 

TRAGEDY  stalks  in  this  story  of  warring  nations.  Louise 
Dresser,  whose  son  is  a  French  spy,  is  forced  by  the  Ger- 
inans  to  give  shelter  to  Kay  Johnson,  a  Hapsburg  princess 
traveling  incognito  to  meet  her  German  husband  behind  the 
lines.  When  the  mother  discoveirs  that  the  princess  has  learn- 
ed that  Basil  Rathbone  is  a  spy,  she  plots  with  her  son  to  kill 
Kay,  so  that  she  may  not  betray  him  to  the  Germans  and  pre- 
vent his  giving  valuable  information  to  his  own  officers. 

Realizing  her  danger,  and  disappointed  by  her  husband's  re- 
fusal to  see  her,  the  princess  deliberately  intrigues  the  spy, 
which  provides  some  dramatic  and  thrilling  situations. 


theatre  hours— consult  this  department  every  month 
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ALIAS  FRENCH  GERTIE  (RKO) 

T^  LOOK  at  Bebe  Daniels  in  her  chic  French  maid's  uni- 
form you'd  never  guess  she  was  Gertie  the  Gun  in  under- 
world circles.  She  is  cracking  her  mistress'  safe,  when  along 
comes  Ben  Lyon,  the  best  "can  opener"  in  the  business,  and 
spoils  her  game.  During  a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  the 
loot,  an  officer  appears  and  Ben  protects  Gertie  in  order  to 
take  the  "rap"  alone. 

After  a  year  in  prison,  Ben  takes  Bebe  into  partnership, 
and  they  make  crime  pay — $30,000.  Bebe  gets  particular 
about  their  going-  straight  from  now  oh,  and  in  a  dramatic 
climax  forces  him  to  give  up  the  racket.    Ben  Lyon  is  good. 


THE  BAD  ONE  (United  Artistaj 

THE  beautiful  Dolores  del  Rio  trifles  with  hearts  in  her 
latest  picmre,  and,  incidentally,  proves  herself  a  fine 
dramatic  actress  in  a  more  modern  role  than  we've  been  ac- 
customed to  see  her. 

Love,  to  this  dancing  girl  in  a  Marseilles  waterfront  saloon, 
meant  nothing,  until  Edmund  Lowe,  a  daring  young  Don 
Juan  of  the  seven  seas,  with  a  girl  in  every  port,  casually  de- 
cides to  add  her  to  his  harem  and  make  her  like  it.  A  tense 
situation  arises  when  Lowe  is  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  man 
who  forces  his  attention  on  Dolores.  A  dramatic  chmax  fin- 
ally brings  happiness  and  freedom  in  an  unexpected  manner. 


THE  GAY  NINETIES  (M-G-M) 

MARION  DA  VIES  appears  in  a  back-stage  comedy  of 
■  -^^H^^^^V         t^mt.  ^^^'^        '^^^7  unengaged  member 

of  the  famous  Floradora  Sextette,'  and  in  spite  of  her  charm, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  land  just  die  right  kind  of  man— ^ 
until  two  commiserating  chorines  give  her  practical  instruc- 
tions. 

Chorus  cuties  weren't  very  popular  with  fond  mamas  in 
those  days,  particularly  when  a  young  man's  shaky  fortune 
depended  on  a  rich  marriage;  so  Marion  has  her  conflicting 
emotions  and  is  cruelly  torn  between  love  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  seems  best  for  Lawrence  Gray.    You'll  like  this. 


KETTLE  CREEK  (Universal) 

EN  MAYNARD  rounds  up  a  few  score  more  fans  with 
his  latest  picture,  teeming  with  action  and  foul  play. 
Ken's  father  is  shot  from  ambush  on  his  ranch  in  Oklahoma, 
and  dies  in  his  sovls  arms  after  showing  him  a  letter  warning 
him  he  is  in  danger. 

Ken  goes  to  Kettle  Creek  in  search  of  a  clue  to  the  murder, 
and  poses  as  being  deaf  in  the  hope  of  overhearing  vital  bits 
of  information.  He  becomes  involved  in  a  long-standing 
feud,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  Kathryn  Crawford. 
When  it  is  learned  that  his  deafness  is  only  a  pose.  Ken  has 
some  busy  moments  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 


See  the  Brief  Guide  to  current  talkies,  page  6 
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Personality  pointers  fronts  picture  personalities 


H 


AVE  you  a  temper  which,  when  un- 
leashed, runs  riot  and  causes  you  to  act 
in  a  manner  of  which  you  are  thor- 
oughly ashamed  when  the  tempest  subsides? 
Do  you  often  find  yourself  chagrined  and 
remorseful  after  a  scene  which  you  stirred 
up  by  your  lack  of  control  over  your  tem- 
per?   One  of  the  best  ways  of  avoiding 
a  repetition  of  such  embarrassing  situa- 
tions is  to  follow  the  path  of  Lupe  Ve- 
lez,  and  to  harness  that  splendid  abund- 
ance of  vital  emotion  and  direct  it  into 
fields  that  yield  pleasure  and  reward 
rather   than   pain   and  discomfort. 

Violent  emotions  and  tensity  of 
feeling,  when  permitted  to  run 
amuck,  cause  disturbance  and  suf- 
fering such  as  the  lava,  relentlessly 
spewed  forth  from  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  casts  in  its  wake.  Yet  this 
same  dynamic  energy,  when  prop- 
erly guided,  can  give  to  the  indivi- 
dual the  same  beneficent  and  utili- 
tarian results  that  lightning,  when 
harnessed  in  the  form  of  elearic 
current,  produces. 

Lupe  Velez,  the  firecracker  from 
Mexico,  did  not  permit  the  warm 
suns  of  her  tropical  homeland  to 
sputter  to  no  avail.  Instead,  she 
garnered  this  remarkable  energy 
and  put  it  to  work,  while  she,  gen- 
eral manager  and  chief  director  of 
this  gift  dynamic  power,  reaped  the 
results.  Early  in  life  Lupe  decided 
to  become  a  movie  actress.  She 
turned  on  the  current  of  her  power, 
and  swayed  all  her  energies  in  that 
direction.  Through  the  devious 
trails  of  obscurity  in  musical  comedy 
roles,  with  the  added  impediments 
of  the  necessity  of  helping  to  sup- 
port her  family  when  her  father 
was  killed  in  a  revolution,  Lupe's 
vital  current  led  her  until  she  finally 
achieved  her  goal.  And  after  that 
was  attained  Lupe  did  not  rest  con- 
tent. More  of  her  driving  energy 
led  her  on  and  on  to  better  efforts. 
Success  and  reward  are  Lupe's,  and 
both  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  squandering  her 
emotions,  she  used  them  wisely. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  gain 
ed  from  an  analysis  of  this  study  of 
Lupe  Veltz.  In  the  first  place, 
pause  a  moment  and  consider 
whether  much  of  your  valuable 
energy  is  being  hopelessly  dashed 
on  the  rocks  and  disappearing, 
leaving  no  traces  behind  it  but  me- 
mories of  which  you  are  ashamed. 
Conserve  it!  Then  set  yourself  a 
definite  goal,  crystal  clear  in  your 
mind,  and  apply  an  ample  dose  of 
your  wisely  controlled  energy.  The 
results  will  startle  you,  just  as  Lupe 
Velez'  amazing  personality  never 
fails  to  startle  movie  audiences. 


H  Lupe  Velez 
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Jack  Oakie 


HEN  it  comes  to  per- 
sonality, who  could  there 
be  more  fitting  as  an 
example  than  Jack  Oakie? 

Here  is  a  boy  who,  through 
personality — and  personality  alone 
— has  made  a  success  which  is 
sweeping  the  country  like  a  forest 
fire  on  a  windy  day. 

And  for  those  people  who 
think  that  personality  is  born  and 
not  made,  let  them  take  heed 
from  Jack. 

Here  is  a  chap  who  certainly 
isn't  good-looking;  could  never  be 
called  the  handsome  leading  man 
type;  and  yet,  in  Hit  the  Deck, 
he  played  the  leading  role  and 
not  only  played  it  well  but  actual- 
ly won  far  more  laurels  than  the 
average  leading  man  could  pos- 
sibly have  gained. 

How?  The.  answer  is  the 
same  old  word:  personality.  The 
ability  to  be  likeable  at  all  times 
and  still  be  natural  —  not  over- 
friendly.  And  how  well  he  man- 
ages to  do  just  that. 

Oakie  started  life  in  a  bond 
house.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
business  was  not  for  him.  Every- 
body liked  him,  but  still  he  knew 
that  being  liked  isn't  enough  for 
business  success.  And,  yet,  al- 
though he  could  sing  and  dance 
a  bit,  he  wasn't  funny  enough,  or 
handsome  enough,  for  real  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  or  in  the  movies 
as  either  a  leading  man  or  a 
straight  comedian. 

He  had  one  talent:  a  certain 
ability  to  wise-crack.  On  the 
strength  of  it  he  managed  to  get 
a  job  in  small  time  vaudeville. 
And  once  there  he  determined  to 
train  his  personality  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  take  the 
place  of  the  good-looks  or  the 
funny  faces  big  movie  success  de- 
pends upon. 

It  wasn't  done  in  a  day. 
He  sharpened  up  his  wise- 
cracks, developed  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  became  quick  to  say  the 
right  word  at  the  right  moment 
and  also — most  important — to  lis- 
ten to  the  words  of  others  at  the 
right  time. 
In  due  course  he  went  to  Hollywood 
and — -with  the  aid  of  his  grin — made 
name  for  himself  as  a  new  type  of 
actor.  A  splendid  combination  for  lead- 
ing man,  Oakie's  entirely  different  person- 
ality has  won  him  his  friends  and  success. 
You  too  can  have  the  success  (both  social 
and  business)  you  deserve  if  you  train  your 
personality,  as  he  has  his,  to  stand  out  from 
the  ordinary  run  and  demand  attention.  Such 
a  course  leaves  failure  well-nigh  impossible. 
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ADDING  INSULT  TO 
'  »   "INJURY"   •  ° 


aN  advertise- 

MENT  which 

might    be  pre- 
pared by  a  unique  character  now  operating  in  Hollywood 
would  very  likely  read  something  like  this: 

HAVE  YOUR  DINNER  GUESTS  INSULTED! 

Marvelous  Fun 
I  will  agree  to  make  everyone  at  your  table  highly 
indignant;  guarantee  to  make  individuals  feel  embarras- 
sed, humiliated  and  utterly  miserable.  No  one  over- 
looked. But  get  this — I  always  leave  them  laughing 
when  they  say  good-bye.     Appointment  by  request. 

Vincent  Baknett. 

Yeah,  marvelous  fun! 

THE  MOTION  picture  aaress  who  hasn't  risen  haughtily 
from  her  seat  and  with  flushed  face  announced  she 
"never  was  so  insulted  by  a  waiter  in  all  her  life"  and  that, 
furthermore,  she  purposed  getting  out  of  such  a  place  and 
never  coming  back,  has  missed  a  mark  of  distinction.  And 
the  producer  or  actor  who  hasn't  felt  himself  turning  red 
in  the  face  and  determining  to  "punch  that  fellow  in  the 
snoot,  dinner  or  not!"  isn't  among  the  honored  elite.    It  has 


By  DOROTHY  WOOLDRIDGE 


become  "just  an  old 
Hollywood  custom." 
Barnett,  who  occasion- 
ally works  in  pictures,  has  found  it  remunerative  to  insult 
persons  at  formal  dinners,  especially  when  the  guest  list  is 
large.  He  is  paid  to  do  it.  Garbed  sometimes  as  a  waiter 
and  at  other  times  as  one  of  the  invited,  he  goes  about  his 
work  with  a  seeming  malevolance  which  ends  with  women 
furious  and  men  ready  to  throw  "that  insolent  person"  out 
on  his  neck.  Of  course  they  don't  do  it  because  the  insulter 
knows  just  how  far  to  go  without  being  struck  and  there  al- 
ways is  someone  present  to  explain  that  he  is  merely  a  hired 
"goat-getter"  doing  his  stuff  in  a  spirit  of  fun, 

f^UT  somebody  will  kill  that  bird  some  day!"  more  than 

one  screen  player  has  remarked. 
On  sober  reflection,  however,  they  decide  not.  It  would  be 
poor  sportsmanship  and,  anyway,  such  an  action  would  bring 
in  the  police  and  other  annoyances.  Barnett,  according  to  an 
interviewer,  says  his  father  was  a  professional  insulter  before 
him.  He,  himself,  came  to  Hollywood  because  Moran  and 
Mack,  The  Two  Black  Crows,  told  him  that  it  was  "a  great 
new  field  for  him  where  insults  were  direly  n^ded." 
.  So  he  arrived  and  has  certainly  delivered  the  goods.  And 
the  things  the  motion  picture  folk  say  about  hir    a;nd  their 
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Barnett,   in  the 
guise   of   a  htiad- 
•waiter,    told  Lnpe 
Velez  her  dress  was 
too  low.   Lupe  turn- 
ed very  red  and  pret- 
ty soon  the   air  was 
tense  with  angry  looks. 


Margaret  Livingston  was  in- 
formed by  the  paid  insulter  that 
she  wasn't  much  of  an  actress.  ' 
Instead  of  getting  angry  Miss  Liv- 
ingston gave  as  good  as  she  received 


Here's  a  man  who  is  actually  paid  to  in- 
sult the  dinner  guests,  and  all  Hollywood 
agrees  that  he  certainly  earns  his  salary 

ready  to  go  after  him.  And  Tom,  athlete,  can  make  things  very 
unhappy  for  an  average  man  in  quick  time. 

"He  comes  at  you  unexpectedly,"  said  Louise  Fazenda,  in  telJing 
of  the  tormentor.    "'He  gets  you  all  fussed  before  you  know  what 
is  happening.    At  Mr.  Jack  Warner's  party,  he  stepped  up  to  the  back 
of  my  chair  just  as  the  fish  cocktail  course  had  been  served. 
"  'Please!'  "  he  said,  "  'Use  the  spoon,  not  the  fork,  with 
the  cocktail!" 
"  Use  what.''  I  asked,  utterly  nonplussed. 
"'  'The  spoon  with  the  cocktail,  always!" 
"I  was  so  embarrassed  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
knew  very  well  that  fish  cocktail  should  be  eaten  with 
the  fork  but  this  fellow  so  upset  me  that  I  only 
turned  red  and  gurgled  something.    I  don't  know 
yet  whether  I  resumed  with  the  spoon  or  the 
fork.    In  a  moment,  however,  I  very  dramatic- 
ally drew  myself  up  to  extreme  heights, 
mentally  took  out  my  lorgnette  and  looked 
at  him  icily.   He  ignored  the  look.'" 
Actor  or  actress,  star  or  ingenue, 
producer  or  director — ail  are  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  Barnett. 
Coming  back  to  Los  Angeles 
after  dedication  of  the  new 
Warner   Brothers  theater 
Fresno,    Cal.,  the 
"goat-getter"   was  put 
to  work  in  a  railroad 
dining  car  by  J.  L. 
[Continued  on 
page  93] 


humiliating  experiences ! 

Lupe  Velez,  the  little  bit  of  Mexican 
wildfire,  was  at  a  dinner  party  all  dressed  up 
like  a  fashion-plate.  Her  pretty  new 
evening  gown  was  an  exquisite  creation 
which  laid  much  of  her  shoulders  bare  and 
was  cut  low  in  V  shape  at  the  back.  She 
was  chattering  away  in  her  accustomed  viva- 
cious manner  while  the  eyes  of  the  diners 
focused  upon  her. 

"And,"  said  Lupe,  "just  as  ze  camera- 

The  sentence  was  not  finished.  The  "head 
waiter",  standing  a  few  feet  away,  rnoved 
to  her  chair  and  held  a  napkin  over  her 
shoulders. 

"Your  dress  is  too  low,'"  he  remarked, 
audibly.  "You  know,  such  things  really 
aren"t  oeui^^  -^kkji:.  now.  You  will  pardon 
me,  bur  this  wouid  be  better." 

Dumbfounded  the  little  Velez  girl  stopped  short  and  began 
turning  red  in  the  face.  Everyone  at  the  table  had  seen  the  gesture 
and  some  had  '  card  the  words.  Tom  Mix,  seated  next  to  her, 
began  rising  fron  .  his  seat.  The  siruation  grew  tense.  Deadly  silence 
pervaded  the  ro'"m.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  waiter  was  in- 
excusable. Befo.e  Mix  reached  the  offending  gar^on,  however,  he 
was  moving  on  ;.round  the  dining  board.  He  had  a  few  things  to 
say  to  other  guests  and  it  appeared  as  though  the  dinner  party  was 
being  utterly  ruined. 

BARMETT'S  denouement  came  quickly.    His  identity  came  out 
as  rapidly  as  it  ever  had  in  all  his  life,  because  Tom  Mix  was 


Vincent  Bar- 
nett told  Rich- 
ard Barthel- 
mess,  in  the  pre- 
sence    of  Jack 
Warner,  that  Dick 
should    have  his 
voice   trained.  Bar- 
thelmess  left  the  room 
in  very  high  dudgeon. 


Marion  Davies 
was  cautioned 
not    to  throw 
olive  pits  on  the 
carpet.    Since  she 
doesn't   eat  olives, 
she   merely  thought 
Barnett  was  a  smart- 
alec  trying  to  be  fun- 
ny and  he  did  not  get 
the    rise    out    of  her 
which  he  had  expected. 
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DOUG  jr:s  vivid 


The  character  of  Wyn 
in  The  Careless  Age,  in 
which  he  played  op- 
posite Loretta  Young,  is 
Doug's  favorite  screen 
role  of  all  to  date. 


The  goal  of  stardom  for  which  so 
many  clamor  and  so  few  attain  has 
come  with  surprising  ease  to  Doug. 
Thi«  charming  moment  with  Dorothy 
■  Revier  is  tf^ken  ^rom  his  first  starring 
vehicle.  Sin  Flood,  on  which  he  is 
now  working  with 'tremendous  interest. 


HEN  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  be- 
stowed the  name  of  moviedom's 
royal  family  upon  Joan  Crawford 
as  they  knelt  before  the  altar  of  a  New 
York  church  on  June  3,  1929,  he  violated 
a  very  definite  promise  made  to  his  father. 
But  it  was  that  broken  vow  that  did  much 
to  bring  Junior  into  stardom  early  this  year. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  before  the  marriage,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks had  summoned  his  son  to  Pickfair  and  said: 

"Doug,  if  you  want  to  marry  Joan,  I'll  not  stand  in  your 
way,  but  I  want  you  to  assure  me  that  you  will  wait  for  one 
year." 

Doug,  Jr.,  promised. 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  already  betrothed  couple  found 
time  between  their  screen  engagements  to  take  a  trip  East. 
It  was  to  be  only  a  vacation,  for  the  junior  Doug  had  in 
mmd  his  parent's  request. 

Seated  in  a  New  York  hotel  the  day  following  their  ar- 
rival in  Gotham,  with  Junior's  mother  (then  Beth  Sully,  but 
now  Mrs.  Jack  Whiting)  as  their  luncheon  guest,  the  con- 
versation turned  to  love. 

"Why  don't  you  two  kids  get  married.-'"  demanded  the 
mater. 

Doug,  startled,  glanced  at  his  mother.    Yes,  she  was  serious. 
Then  his  eyes  rested  on  Joan.    She  was  blus'iiiii; 
"Well,  why  not,  Joan.'"  he  asked. 

"Why  not?"  answered  the  embarrassed  Joan,  trying  to 
smile. 

THERE  was  a  rush  to  the  City  Hall  for  a  Jicenst;,  thence 
to  a  Catholic  edifice  on  the  other  side  of  town. 
The  news  that  greeted  Dad  Fairbanks  back  in  Hollywood 
as  he  opened  the  telegram  from  his  son  didn't  cause  ar,y  pangs 
of  joy.    Doug,  Jr.,  had  failed  to  keep  his  woM      '■■•at  this 
king  of  the  movies  isn't  like  the  kings,  of  yore 

"Come  home  and  receive  our  blessings,"  read  the  message 
that  traveled  back  over  the  wires  to  the  newlyweds.    T    ■  .  s 
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LIFE  STORY 


By 

BOB  MOAK 


How  the  young  Doug  broke  a 
promise  to  his  father,  married  the 
girl  of  his  heart,  and  became  a 
star  in  his  own  right 


Frequently,  be- 
tween scenes  of 
pictures,  Doug 
gets  out  the  old 
notebook  and 
jots  down  a 
poem  or  two. 
A  volume  of  his 
poetry  will  be 
published  this 
summer  and  a 
series  of  his 
articles  will  soon 
appear  in  a 
notable  high- 
brow magazine. 


Doug's  heart  wasn't  really  in 
the  movies  until  he  played  in 
The  Barker,  with  Milton  Sills. 
That  picture  introduced  him 
to  the  new  technicpie  of  the 
talkies  and  it  immediately 
aroused  his  whole  interest. 


Doug's  biggest  success  in  the  dear 
dead  silents  was  in  the  well-known 
Our  Modern  Maidens,  in  which  he 
played  opposite  a  certain  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford.  That  was  how  they  met. 


signed  "Dad  and  Aunt  Mary." 

The  youngster  who  returned  from  New  York  with  a  bride 
and  new  responsibilities  resting  on  shoulders  long  burdened, 
threw  himself  into  his  picture  work  with  such  zeal  that  it 
wasn't  long  before  First  National  gave  him  a  contract  for 
featured  parts  in  four  films.  He  was  now  definitely  establish- 
ed as  a  leading  man  to  the  feminine  stars. 

Stardom — that  goal  for  which  so  many  clamor  and  which 
so  few  attain,  came  to  him  when  he  was  assigned  to  Sin 
Flood.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  Dorothy  Revier  and  Noah 
Beery. 

THE  courtship  of  Doug  and  Joan  had  been  one  of  the 
most  unusual  in  Hollywood. 
The  boy  who  didn't  care  for  girls,  but  went  in  for  athletics, 
and  who  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  leisure  time  on  the 


•Doug  was  always  the  sort 
of  boy  who  preferred  ath- 
letics to  girls.  In  fact, 
girls  were  just  one  of  the 
things  to  be  endured — until 
he  met  Joan.  And  how  he 
changed  then! 
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tennis  courts  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Holly- 
wood Athletic  club,  gave  up  these  sports  which 
meant  so  much  in  his  earlier  life. 

Joan,  the  girl  who  couldn't  be  happy  unless  she 
was  basking  in  the  glare  of  the  bright  lights  of  the 
Montmartre  or  Cocoanut  Grove  or  the  Blossom 
Room,  the  girl  who  won  all  of  the  cups  awarded  in 
Hollywood  dancing  contests,  settled  down  to  a  life 
that  stood  out  in  contrast.  She  had  built  for  herself 
a  home  and  it  was  there  that  she  and  Doug  spent 
their  evenings  of  courtship,  Joan  sewing  or  listening 
to  Doug  as  he  played  the  piano  or  read  to  her. 

HOLLYWOOD  wondered  what  had  become  of 
them.  Then  came  the  announcement  of  their 
engagement.  And  neither  hesitated  to  tell  the  world 
that  they  were  in  love. 

Instead  of  the  conventional  solitaire,  Joan  appear- 
ed at  the  studio  wearing  a  wedding  ring.  Question- 
ed, she  replied: 

"Oh,  that's  just  being  different.   Doug  is  going  to 
give  me  the  engagement  ring  when  we  are  married.". 
Newspaper  reporters  swooped  down  on  the  be- 


Here  is  Mrs.  Doug,  Jr.,  in  a  corner  of  her  charming 
home.    She  and  Doug  are  living  here  until  they  have 
saved  enough  money  to  build  their  dream  house. 

trothed  couple.  The  whole  film  colony  began  to  suspect 
that  they  already  were  married — probably  in  Mexico. 

I  knew  at  the  time  the  reason  why  Joan  and  Doug  want- 
ed "to  be  different,"  but  I  kept  their  secret.  In  telling  it 
now,  since  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  I  am  be- 
traying no  confidence. 

Doug  couldn't  afford  the  solitaire! 

Doug's  salary  wasn't  as  large  as  some  might  have  suspea- 
ed.  He  had  to  support  himself.  He  was  aiding  his  mother 
financially.  And  here  in  Hollywood  he  maintains  another 
home  for  his  grandparents,  Daniel  J.  Sully,  the  one-time 
cotton  king  of  America,  and  Mrs.  Sully. 

|OUG  had  never  attended  college,  so  he  had  no  frat- 
ernity insignia  th^t  he  might  pin  on  Joan's  dress.  He 
couldn't  very  well  drop  into  one  of  Mr.  Kresge's  well- 
known  emporiums  and  purchase  one  of  those  huge  glass 
rocks  that  retail  at  a  dime  each,  for  gem  values  are  too  well 
known  among  Joan's  screen  acquaintances.  Many  of  them 
have  been  famous  collectors  of  such  baubles. 

So  Doug  simply  did  the  thing  that  best  suited  the  con- 
dition of  his  purse  at  the  moment.  He  purchased  for  $100 
a  narrow  platinum  band.  Then  he  set  out  to  save  the 
$2,000  necessary  to  buy  the  square-cut  diamond  that  was  to 
grace  the  third  finger  of  Joan's  left  hand  after  their  marriage. 

Throughout  their  courtship  and  since  their  marriage,  both 
Joan  and  Doug  have  shown  the  utmost  common  sense  in 
their  expenditures. 


HORTLY  before  Joan  met  Doug,  Jr.,  she  commenced 
O  the  construction  of  a  new  house  of  the  Spanish  type  in 

the  Brentwood  Hills.  From 
its  balconies  one  gazes  across 
vales  to  the  mansions  of  Har- 
old Lloyd,  Carl  Laemmle,  Sr., 
Milton  Sills — ^yes,  even  upon 
Pickfair. 

But  the  house  is  small,  hav- 
ing been  designed  for  the 
\_Contwued  on  page  80'] 


If  you  look  carefully 
under  that  head  -  piece 
you'll  find  Doug  himself. 
That's  the  largest  gen- 
uine Panama  in  existence 
and  there'll  be  a  hat  time 
in  the  old  town  for  any- 
body who  dares  to  wear  it. 
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KEEPING  THE  HOM 


With  true  Holly- 
wood hospitality, 
these  famous  film 
players  bare  their 
hearths  to  vou 


Yo-ho  for  an  open  fire- 
place and  a  jolly,  roar- 
ing blaze.  Jean  Arthur 
htLi  a  positive  passion 
for  sitting  and  staring 
into  a  fire  and  it,  no 
doubt,  reciprocates. 


Elliot  Nugent  is  here  seen 
looking  on  the  black  side  of 
things.  We  suppose  we 
don't  have  to  tell  you — but 
we  will,  just  the  same — that 
this  here  Nugent  fellow  cer- 
.  tainly  knows  his  poker. 


The  orchid  lady  of 
the  screen,  Corinne 
Griffith,  if  you  pre- 
fer, always  lights 
her  gas-fire  with  an 
extra  long  colored 
match,  delightful- 
ly in  keeping  with 
her  dainty  person- 
ality. By  the  way, 
that  long  match 
idea  of  hers  has  be- 
come quite  a  Holly- 
wood fad. 
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FIRES  BURNING 


Who,  more  na- 
turally, would  be 
the  owner  of  this 
romantic  old  fire- 
place than  our 
own  John  Gil- 
bert? No  one,  of 
course.  Young 
lady  readers 
please  picture 
yourselves  sitting 
opposite  John  and 
flutter  your  hearts 
accordingly. 


We've  often  imagined  Lois 
Wilson,  one  of  our  favorite 
actresses,  sitting  in  front  of 
a  log  fire.  And  here  she  is 
-rand  the  logs,  too!  You 
may  be  sure  that  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  log-rolling  that 
Lois  has  ever  gone  in  for. 


Buster  Keaton's 
idea  of  an  open 
fire  is  a  place 
where  juicy  steaks 
can  sizzle.  We  al- 
ways said  comedians 
had  more  sense 
than  most  folks. 
Buster  wants  to 
know  if  you've 
heard  the  fire 
song.  It  goes  like 
this:  "I  hear  you 
coaling  me!" 
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FAKIIMG  THE  ISSLE 


T  ONE  time,  and  not  so  long 
ago  either,  no  Hollywood 
•  fireside  seemed  complete 
without  at  least  one  pedigreed 
lion  rumbling  beside  it. 

And  since  the  chatelaines  of 
Hollywood's  recently  sprung-up 
Tudor  palazzos  and  Renaissance 
manors  baited  them  with  their 
overstocked  larders  and  cellars, 
a  veritable  invasion  of  titles  descended 
upon  the  film  capital. 

"Ooh,  my  deah!  An  impoverished  count  or  duchess  sure 
lends  class  to  one's  drawring  room!"  some  of  those  former 
Midwest  beauty  contest  winners  with  brand  new  contraas 
crackling  in  their  vanity  bags  would  drawl  ecstatically. 

The  Almanac  de  Gotha,  at  its  palmiest,  could  not  compete 
with  Hollywood's  array  of  titles.  And  even  now,  Hollywood 
is  still  swamped  and  well  nigh  overrun  with  nobility. 

It's  a  great  racket!  And  those  who  were  not  already  in 
the  swim  "muscled"  their  way  into  it,  by  tacking  a  "count" 
or  a  "baronesse"  in  front  of  their  own  modest  John  Henry 


Amazing  revelations  about 
the  brazen  fakers  who  in- 
vented their  own  titles  and, 
posing  as  royalty,  crashed 
the  portals  of  Hollywood 

By  MARCELLA  S.  GARDNER 


former  East  Side  sweat  shop  as- 
sistant. 

But  gradually  Hollywood  is 
getting  to  be  nobility-wise — let 
us  hope. 


(Eount  John  Henr; 


or  Jane  Doe  or  any  other  plain  name  you  can  think  of. 

REMOVED  of  their  false  names  and  stripped  of  their  pic- 
turesque stripes,  these  rampant  lions  and  roaring  tig- 
resses all  too  often  revealed  themselves  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  variety  of  domestic  felines.  As,  for  example,  the 
young  lady,  who  represented  herself  as  a  member  of  an  an- 
cient Spanish  aristocratic  family.  After  keeping  Hollywood 
on  its  ear,  so  to  speak,  for  several  weeks,  she  turned  out  to 
be  a  San  Francisco  hello  gal. 

And  regrettably  too  often,  when  their  adventurous  aura 
wanes,  they  turn  out  to  be  the  domestic  felines'  prowling  poor 
relations.  Prowling  for  a  handout  and  getting  away,  if  luck 
is  on  their  side,  with  a  banquet.    Like  that  so-called  scion 


of  the  late  ruling  house  of  Russia,  who  had  cut  a  wide  swath 
and  was  eventually  arrested  in  the  Midwest  last  summer,  be- 
cause he  had  been  addiaed  to  writing  bad  checks.  Closer 
scrutiny  of  the  gentleman's  pedigree  revealed  him  to  be  a 


T  LEAST  four  times  out  of 
five,  the  game  was  worth 
the  bluff.  A  title  was  the  open 
sesame  to  the  most  jealously 
guarded  sanctums.  Even  the  King  of 
Kliegs,  whose  well  earned  reputation 
it  is  that  he  is  as  hard  to  see  as  the  Empress  of  China,  yielded 
for  once  when  the  name  of  a  Countess  was  sent  up  to  him. 
The  name  accompanying  the  title  could  have  belonged  to  a 
Spaniard,  a  Russian  or  even  a  Norwegian.  It  was  that  kind 
of  a  name. 

And  she  was  lovely  to  look  at.  Oddly  enough,  when  the 
same  girl,  under  her  own  commonplace  American  name,  used 
to  work  as  an  extra  on  his  super-super-specials,  he  had  never 
noticed  her.  And  now,  the  King  himself,  as  well  as  his  huge 
entourage  of  "Yes-sites,"  received  her  with  all  the  traditional 
ostentation  accorded  to  opera  bouffe  royalty.  The  most  royal 
of  all  the  cinematic  dazzlers  out-dazzled  his  wildest-  produc- 
tion dreams  in  the  lovely  Countess'  behalf.  He  even  gave 
her  a  job.  But  honest,  dyed-in-the-wool  American  that  she 
was  at  heart,  the  girl  soon  realized  that  she  could  not  bluff 
the  public  all  the  time.  And  instead  of  going  on  with  a  none 
too  certain  career,  she  got  married. 

i^UT  there  was  that  canny  old  party,  who  waited  till  Holly- 
wood went  Bohemia  a  few  seasons  ago,  before  he  dis- 
played his  own  little  royal  flush — of  his  own  making.  Along 
with  several  glittering  bracelets  and  a  lavender  silk  hankie 
he  had  hitherto  kept  tucked  up  his  sleeve. 

One  fine  day,  out  of  nowhere,  he  tripped  onto  the  horizon, 
.  a  self-styled  Katnmersaenger  to  some  obscure  court  on  the 


Nonhmost  peak  of  Europe.  But  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
talkies  Hollywood  knew  precious  little  of  what  a  Kammer- 
saenger  was.  It  sounded  suspiciously  like  Katzenjammer  and 
it  did  not  get  him  anywheres.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
that  he  create  a  title  for  himself.  Only  a  modest  one.  So 
he  tacked  a  "Sir"  in  front  of  a  real  Scottish  name,  as  a 
token  of  royal  recognition  to  his  artistry. 

And  Sir  Sandy  Mcintosh  Burns,  Kammersaenger  to  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Scandihoovia,  was  taken  up  by  society 
with  a  rush.  But  when  it  came  to  exercising  his  vocal  cords, 
he  could  emit  nary  a  croak.  Soon  the  patronesses  of  the  arts 
grew  tired  of  feeding  him  and  his  name  began  gradually  to 
disappear  from  the  guest  lists. 

It  was  tough  on  the  poor  old  dear.  He  had  loved  the  rich 
food !  And  more  than  that,  he  had  loved  to  shine.  But  since 
he  could  no  longer  shine  himself,  he  decided  to  act  as  a  satel- 
lite for  other  luminaries. 

And  why  not?  If  Hollywood  had  fallen  so  well  for  his 
line,  why  shouldn't  it  fall  again  and  yet  again. 
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HE  HAD  a  gift  for  detaching  and  contracting  ambitious 
nobodies,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  ear  to  the 
ground  for  forthcoming  social  events.  Thus,  when  a  certain 
obscure  actress  arrived  here  from  the  Antipodes,  he  dubbed 
her  a  Duchess,  and  with  the  title  used  as  a  battering  ram,  he 


crashed  a  most  closely  guarded  so- 
cial stronghold. 

The  Duchess  Bella  de  Schianti 
was  a  striking  figure.  A  peeress 
among  actresses  and  an  actress  with- 
out peer.  She  was  tall.  She  was 
lithe.  She  had  flaming  tresses.  Her 
pure  English  was  flavored  with  a 
soupcon  of  the  most  delectable  Irish 
brogue.  In  short,  Her  Grace 
clicked.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
played  a  Spanish  cjueen  in  the  "big- 
gest male  star's  biggest  production 
of  the  year."  Subsequently  she  was 
featured  in  a  continental  comedy, 
produced  by  THE  leading  local  art 
theatre.  And  freshly  crowned  with 
the  laurels  of  that  production,  she 
was  about  to  be  launched  into  a 
commercial  venture,  sponsored  by 
a  fabulously  wealthy  patroness  of 
the  arts,  when  the  Authorities  had 
her  brought  to  trial,  charged  with 
an  infringement  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  At  court,  when  she  took 
the  stand,  she  was  said  to  have  out- 
shone the  Divine  Sarah  in  her 
famous  Madame  X  court  room 
scene.  But  all  her  histrionics 
were  in  vain.  Bedelia  Delahanty, 
the  erstwhile  Duchess  de  Schianti, 
was  transported. 

SUBSEQUENTLY,  Sir  Sandy  pulled  another  social  coup. 
He  introduced  and  sponsored  to  society  his  godson,  the 
Duke  of  Hangover.  The  Duke  went  over  big.  Within  two 
weeks  of  his  initial  bow  to  local  celebs  and  elite,  he  lunched 
widi  a  famous  French  actress,  noted  for  her  eccentricities  and 
outr^e  gowns;  figured  almost  nightly  as  guest  of  honor  at 
glittering  dinner  parties;  made  a  striking  figure  as  the  French 
actress'  escort  at  the  gala  premiere  of  her  first  starring  pic- 
ture; was  "among  those  present"  in  an  exclusive  little  coterie 
of  guests  of  a  popular  hostess  at  the  annual  Wampas  ball ;  had 
proposed  to  sundry  young  women  of  varying  social  strata; 
was  reported  organizing  a  picture  company,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  American  picture  methods,  and  eventually  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  deserting  a  wife  and  two  minor  chil- 
dren in  the  East,  where  prior  to  his  coming  to  Hollywood,  he 
had  been  a  clerk. 

That  much  for  the  Duke  of  Hangover. 

IN  THE  meantime,  Sir  Sandy  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
discover  bigger  and  better  finds.    Among  the  rank  and 
file  of  free  lance  taxi  drivers,  he  discovered  a  future  John 


Gilbert,  and  among  cafeteria  bus  boys,  he  unearthed  a  voice 
greater  than  Caruso's.  They  helped  him  crash  weekly  salons 
and  informal  Sunday  night  buffet  suppers.  Fortified  by  these, 
a  "captain"  of  aviation,  a  British  knight  and  his  lady  (of  his 
own  dubbing),  and  a  Russian  Grand-Duke,  the  Hangover 
debacle  merely  rolled  off  Sir  Sandy's  knife.  And  all  would 
have  gone  smoothly  for  the  erstwhile  Kammersaenger,  had 
not  the  police  arrested  him  on  a  mysterious  charge,  the  true 
nature  of  which  no  one  ever  bothered  to  discover.  Thus 
ended  another  illustrious  gentleman's  trail. 

SCARCELY  a  week  passes  without  another  aristocrat  being 
stripped  of  his  or  her  tinsel  and  trappings.  Times  with- 
out number.  Her  Ladyship — she  of  the  bottomless  trunk  and 
the  famous  hyphenated  British  name — is  challenged  for  the 
authenticity  of  her  name  and  title.  Incidentally,  her  Lady- 
ship's trunk  is  said  to  contain  a  king's  ransom  in  unpublished 

manuscripts  and  musical  composi- 
tions of  her  own  creation,  which  up 
to  the  present  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  profanation  of  the 
public  eye  and  ear.  It  is  further 
said  to  contain  priceless  gems  and 
family  heirlooms,  with  which  she  is 
loath  to  part,  despite  the  faa  that 
her  letter  of  credit  has  been  five 
years  overdue.  At  times,  when  her 
Ladyship  must  needs  look  for  work 
in  pictures,  she  is  forced  to  borrow 
busfare  from  her  acquaintances. 

Her  countrywoman,  the  Lady 
BatRbrush,  has  a  mania  for  getting 
herself  into  scrapes  over  checks. 
Every  time  she  comes  up  for  ar- 
raignment, her  identity  is  ques- 
tioned. She  has  finally  compro- 
mised about  her  name  and  is  known 
hereabouts  as  Mrs.  Brush. 


Last  month,  TALKING  SCREEN 
presented  to  you  the  genuine 
descendants  of  royalty  who  in- 
habit Hollywood.  This  month 
TALKING  SCREEN  presents  to 
you  the  genuine  fakers  who  in- 
habit the  film  city  under  assumed 
aristocratic  titles. 

In  most  cases  the  names  employ- 
ed in  this  article  are,  necessarily, 
fictitious.  But  this  fascinating 
account  of  these  characters  and 
their  exploits  is  absolutely  and 
undeniably  authentic. 

—THE  EDITORS. 


THE  funny  part  of  it  all  is  that 
the  local  film  colony  can  boast 
of  real  nobility.  But  none  of  the 
real  aristocrats  care  to  brag  about  it. 

There  is  Ivan  Lebedeff,  Youcca 
Troubetzkoy,  the  lovely  Natacha 
Golitzin — all  Russian  aristocrats  of 
the  first  water,  but  known  profes- 
sionally and  socially  only  as  Mister 


and  Miss.  Pierre  de  Ramey,  really  the  Compte  de  Ronseray, 
who,  because  casting  directors  happen  to  be  that  way,  has  in 
the  past  been  cast  to  play  French  butlers  and  valets,  is  coming 
into  his  own  in  the  talkies. 

Captain  Alberti  Conti,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  noble  lineages  of  Austria,  never  exploited  his  line- 
age in  his  phenomenal  rise  on  the  screen. 

And  there  are  countless  others  who  have  carefully  tucked 
their  titles  away,  prior  to  coming  to  Hollywood.  Some  of 
them  have  made  good  without  the  use  of  the  family  name  as 
a  short  cut  to  success;  others  are  still  trying.  Very  few  of 
them  have  given  up.    In  all  cases,  blood  will  always  tell. 
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These  young  ladies  pose  for  you 
in  informal  attire  which  is  pos- 
itively  the  very  latest—hoth  in 
style  and  ihe  hour  when  worn 


Gorgeous  embroidery  in  black,  gold 
and  red  trims  the  trousers  and  should- 
ers of  Carmelita  Geraghty's  exotic 
lounging  suit  of  white  satin-back  crepe 
(at  top  of  page).  The  extremely  wide 
trousers  lend  a  note  of  individuality, 
which  is  continued  by  the  sash  which 
is  moulded  tightly  about  the  hips  of 
the  lovely  wearer.  The  black  satin 
»hree-quarJer  length  jacket  which  com- 
pletCB  the  stunning  ensemble  is  trim- 
med with  the  same  embroidery  that 
appears  upon  the  trousers.  Black 
miil<->i  seem  important  chiefly  as  a 
ronlrast  to  ihc  white  suit. 


Seductive  is  the  mild- 
est word  we  can  find 
to  express  our  impres- 
sion of  these  dainty 
pajamas  with  the  fa- 
bulous trousers  of 
pleated  georgette 
crepe  (at  the  right). 
The  belted  coatee  is 
concocted  of  flesh- 
colored  satin,  and  its 
deep  V  neck  is  piped 
with  a  deeper  tone  of 
rosy  pink  and  fasten- 
ed with  a  cupid's  ar- 
row of  onyx  and  crys- 
tal. Carol  Lombard  is 
the  damsel  who  adorns 
this  confection. 
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Sharon  Lynn  (extreme  right  of 
page)  plays  Harlecpiin  in  a  fetch- 
ing checkered  pajama  suit  of  black 
and  white  satin — one  of  the  few 
pajama  suits  we've  seen  lately  that 
could  be  worn  to  bed.  To  be  shed 
at  bed  time,  however,  are  the  strap- 
ped leather  sandals  of  lacquer  red. 


Added  temptation  to  lounge  is  of- 
fered by  the  pajama  suit  in  which 
Bernice  Claire  (above)  does  it. 
Chartreuse  and  green  is  the  sooth- 
ing color  combination  which  is  pre- 
sented in  this  charming  informal 
ensemble,  with  just  the  necessary 
antidote  of  pep  furnished  by  the 
black  piping  on  blouse,  jacket,  and 
the  extraordinarily  deep  trouser 
cuffs.  Satin  slippers  to  match  the 
deeper  color  complete  the  costume. 


The  new  spring  plaid  (right) 
is  much  in  evidence  in  Helen 
Johnson*s  pajamas,  which 
continue  the  vogue  of  the 
careless  and  informal  en- 
semble consisting  of  the  wide 
trousers,  tuck-in  blouse,  and 
short  jacket.  Complete  tom- 
boyishness  is  denied  by  the 
droopy  bow,  going  feminine 
at  Helen's  waistline  and  by 
the  dainty  linen  pumps  of 
modernistic  design. 
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Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 

Leila  Hyams  looks  as  though  she  can't  think  of  .'H^HIHH^H 

what  to  write.  But  nevertheless,  she  manages  to 
appear  charming  and  delightful.  But  maybe  she's 
practicing  signing  her  name  for  a  contract — be- 
cause, judging  by  the  work  she's  been  doing  lately, 
she'll  be  busy  signing  them  for  many  years. 


Although  Rex  Bell's  dog  usually  reserves 
this  action  for  marauders,  here's  one 
time  he's  wiUing  to  drive  his  master  away. 


Lawrence  Tibbett,  newest  star,  comes  to 
grips  with  a  south-paw  who  is  both  his 
friend  and  also  one  of  his  severest  critics. 


[^Continued  from  page  31'\ 
will  speak  lines  with  the  best  of  them. 

What  with  the  recognized  Gilbert  ability  as  an  actor 
and  a  lover,  193D  does  not  look  so  dismal  for  Jack 
after  all.  Dr.  Marafioti  probably  is  the  greatest  in 
his  line  and  the  fact  that  M-G-M  has  put  him  under 
contract  at  a  huge  salary  to  pass  on  all  their  stars' 
voices  makes  an  interesting  little  story.  Dr.  Marafioti 
is  due  to  be  a  busy,  busy  man. 

FROM  location  in  northern  California  comes  a  little 
anecdote  about  Hoot  Gibson.  Seems  he  was  working  on 
a  certain  scene  for  his  new  picture,  Concentration  Kid,  and 
said  scene  required  him  to  make  a  jump  across  a  chasm  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  deep.  A  small  boy  stood  watching  pre- 
parations for  the  sequence.  Suddenly  he  walked  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  chasm  and  speculatively  measured  its  width  and 
depth  with  wide  open  eyes.    Then  he  turned  to  Hoot: 

"Say  Mr.  Gibson,"  he  called.  "If  you  don't  make  that 
jump,  can  I  have  your  horse.''" 

A LITTLE  thing  like  LEVATORLIBIISSUPERIORISALA- 
EQUENASI  can  cause  an  awful  lot  of  trouble,  as  Dor- 
othy Lee.  R-K-0  featured  player,  can  testify! 

It  seems  that  Dorothy  was  having  a  little  trouble  with  her 
singing  when  about  halfway  through  making  Rio  Rita,  so, 
not  wanting  to  hold  up  production,  she  visited  a  physician. 

"It's  just  your  levatorlibiissuperiorisalaequenasi,"  cheerfully 
remarked  the  medico. 

A  few  jninutes  later  Dorothy  was  revived  and  the  doctor^ 
informed  her  that  this  long  name  covered  the  smallest  muscle 
in  the  body.  Well,  anyhow.  Miss  Lee's — oh,  you  say  it!— is 
all  right  now  and  she's  busy  working  again. 
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CLIFF  (Ukelele  Ike)  Edwards  recently  got  a  fan 
letter  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios  from 
a  fan  who,  to  say  the  least,  seemed  exceedingly  con- 
fused : 

"Since  you  are  one  of  my  many  admirers,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  one  of  my 
pictures  and  in  return  I  will  send  you  one  of  yours 
 "  the  letter  read ! 

IT  WAS  on  the  Fall  Guy  set  at  R.K.O.    An  electrician 
came  over  to  Ned  Sparks,  poker-faced  comedian,  and  be- 
gan telling  all  about  his  army  experiences  in  France. 
"Now,  when  I  was  in  Wipers — "  he  began. 
"Ypres,"  corrected  Sparks. 
"In  Wipers,  I—" 
"Ypres,"  put  in  Sparks. 
"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  in  Wipers — " 
"Ypres!"  stammered  Sparks  in  a  loud  voice. 
"Say,"  exclaimed  the  electrician  sympathetically,  "you  better 
take  my  advice  and  do  something  about  that  hiccoughing!" 

JT  WAS  on  a  set  at  the  Fox  studio.    A  young  lady  visitor 
approached  Edmund  L^xve  tf""'  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Lowe,  I  think  you  make  love  divinely  on  the 
screen!    Hoiv  do  you  do  it?" 

"Easy,"  drawled  Ed.  'Tfs  jusi  like  making  pie.  All  you 
need  is  some  crust  and  a  lot  of  applesauce!" 

KEN  MLAYNARD  has  invented  a  new  style  horse 
truck  and  patented  it  tircler  his  own  name. 
Instead  of  riding  horses  in  ;he  usual  truck,  where 
the  animals  are  all  thrown  together  in  one  car,  May- 
nard's  animals  ride  in  separate  compartments. 


Just  Your  Style — and  Hollywood's 


ever,  tradition  favors  long  sleeves;  and  this 
year  sleeves  are  so  very  interesting  and 
decorative  that  one  really  enjoys  wearing 
them !  White  slippers  of  satin,  crepe  de 
chine,  or  silver-shot  jnoir^  are  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  bride's  perfect  ensemble. 

Perhaps  you  are'  planning  a  less  formal 
wedding — either  at  your  own  home,  or  under 
the  trees  of  your  garden.  Then  you  will 
want  a  soft  chiffon,  dotted  net,  or  even 
organdie  frock;  and  you  will  probably  select 
your  favorite  pastel  shade,  if  not  even  a 
gay,  all-over  print !  Instead  of  a  cap  and 
veil,  you'll  want  a  clever  hat  of  tulle  or 
lace,  or  of  one  of  the  very  chic  new  lace 
straws.  Of  course  you'll  probably  prefer 
the  off-the-face  model  to  the  old-style  pic- 
ture hat  as  being  much  smarter.  Perhaps, 
if  you  are  very  chic,  you'll  wear  one  of 
those  clever  little  veils  that  fall  from  under 
the  brim  of  the  hat — if  there  is  a  brim — 
and  just  cover  the  tip  of  your  nose !  Charm- 
ing indeed  is  the  informal  bride. 

BRIDESMAIDS  have  long  suffered  from 
an  appalling  sameness.  Now,  at  last, 
real  ingenuity  is  being  introduced  into  the 
bridal  entourage.  At  a  recent  wedding  in 
Hollywood,  the  attendants  wore  gay  chiffon 
gowns,  little  taffeta  bolero  jackets,  and  clever 
berets  of  sequin-studded  tulle!  The  mod- 
err,  bridesmaid  often  carries,  instead  of  the 
customary  bouquet,  little  chiffon  muffs  cov- 
ered with  gay  flowers — pansies,  yellow  roses, 
or  sweetpeas !  Clever,  don't  you  think? 
The  tendency  in  modern  weddings  is  toward 
gaiety  and  color.  A  bride  recently  caused 
much  astonishment  among  the  wedding 
guests  by  wearing  an  all-over  lace  gown  of 
black;  but  this  striving  for  distinction  is 
one  that  is  not  apt  to  be  copied  very  ex- 
tensively ! 

For  the  informal  wedding  an  afternoon 
gown  of  crepe  is  smart.  The  new  cowl 
collar,  bolero,  capelet,  or  fancy  sleeves  lend 
interest  to  a  frock  that  will  become  part 
of  a  girl's  general  wardrobe  after  the  cere- 
mony. This  outfit  may  be  of  any  color 
desired,  and  is  worn  with  a  rather  decora- 
tive formal  afternoon  hat  and  dressy  slippers, 
with  quite  long  sleeves  of  light  beige  or  a 
similar  light  shade. 

PERHAPS  you  are  going  to  be  married 
in  a  going-away  outfit.  Then  you'll 
probably  choose  a  distinctive  little  suit  of 
one  of  the  new  light-weight  wool  crepes, 
such  as  Orion;  or  a  silk  crepe,  such  as 
frost.  You  will  choose  a  light  shade,  if 
you  wish  to  look  very  bridesy,  and  give  your 
costume  a  note  of  color  by  means  of  a 
gay  scarf;  Street  shoes,  a  close-fitting  tailored 
hat  of  Baku  or  felt,  slip-on  gloves,  and  a 
neat  envelope  purse,  all  matching  or  har- 
monizing faultlessly,  will  insure  chic.  Of 
course  your  blouse  will  be  of  the  tuck-in 
variety,  because  it  is  so  much  more  popular 
than  the  "hippy"  kind  this  season.  Instead 
of  a  bridal  bouquet,  you  will  probably  wear 
a  corsage,  if  you  are  having  flowers  at  all. 
The  bride  who  is  married  in  a  street  cos- 
tume may  look  every  bit  as  charming  as  her 
more  formal  sisters! 

Even  modern  brides  plan  a  hope  chest. 
There  must  be  at  least  six  of  everything. 


[Continued  from  page  8} 

preferably  twelve — table  linens,  guest  towels, 
pastel  colored  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  In 
the  bride's  personal  wardrobe  should  be  in- 
cluded at  least  enough  of  everything  to  last 
a  year.  Of  undies  she  should  have  no  less 
than  three  sets,  and  preferably  six,  all  dainty 
and  fresh  and  bridesy.  The  practical  girl 
will  be  careful  not  to  include  anything  in 
her  hope  chest  or  trousseau  that  is  too  fussy 
to  launder  well,  or  too  frail.  It  is  a  terrible 
temptation,  though,  to  include  one  or  two 
recklessly  extravagant  and  exquisite  things 
in  the  hope  chest — and  what  bride  can  be 
blamed  for  that? 

)ERHAPS  you  are  a  girl  graduate.  There's 
almost  as  much  thrill  in  planning  the 
baccalaureate  or  Senior  prom  frock  as  an 
entire  trousseau!  I  know!  The  girl  grad- 
uate will  wisely  avoid  any  gown  that  sug- 
gests sophistication  out  of  proportion  to  her 
years.    Simplicity  does  not  necessarily  lack 


A  new  and  alluring  model  for  the 
sweet  girl  graduate — this  dainty 
organdie  with  its  fetching  polka 
dots,  winsomely  worn  by  Sally  Starr. 

smartness,  and  usually  enhances  the  wearer's 
charm,  just  as  a  perfect  jewel  reveals  its 
true  worth  in  a  simple  setting.  Chiffon 
is  graceful  and  youthful  for  the  girl  graduate. 
Dotted  or  figured  net  is  very  pretty,  too; 
while  organdie,  though  less  decorative  in 
itself,  can  be  beautifully  distinctive  if  made 
up  in  some  clever  fashion.  Organdie  can 
be  bought  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  yard, 
and  promises  to  be  quite  popular  this  surh- 
mer  for  garden  party  or  dance  wear.  Chiffon, 
which  costs  from  $2.50  up,  is  adaptable  to 
many  occasions.  If  it  is  made  sleeveless,  it 
is  a  charming  dance  frock;  if  with  sleeves, 
it  can  be  worn  for  formal  afternoon  wear 


or  informal  evening.  Many  practical  girls 
these  days  are  making  a  bolero  with  sleeves 
to  transform  a  sleeveless  gown  into  an  after- 
noon or  dinner  frock,  thereby  giving  the  illu- 
sion of  two  different  costumes. 

For  those  end-of-school  parties,  nothing  is 
more  popular  this  year  than  printed  chiffon 
— and  what  gorgeous  designs  there  are  to 
choose  from !  Prints  have  remained  p>opular 
for  several  seasons  because  they  are  becom- 
ing to  practically  everyone,  and  are  very 
feminine  and  dainty.  Worn  in  the  afternoon, 
they  can  also  be  worn  with  equal  favor  at 
night.  This  is  a  colorful  season  indeed. 
Those  who  are  youthful  or  who  wish  to 
achieve  the  illusion  of  youth  (and  don't  we 
all !)  should  include  a  printed  chiffon  in  their, 
wardrobe  for  party  wear. 

NEXT  month  we  are  going  on  a  vaca- 
tion so  we  will  need  to  plan  our  play- 
time costumes  for  bathing,  tennis,  and  all 
our  other  favorite  sports — including  lux- 
urious laziness !  And  so,  until  July— au 
revoir !    And  hope  to  see  you  next  month. 


The  beautiful  portrait 
of  Corinne  Griffith  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue 
was  executed  by  the 
famous  and  brilliant 
artist,  W.  T.  Benda 

TALKING  SCREEN  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  uniquely  beautiful  star  por- 
traits which  will  be  painted  by 
this  splendid  artist  for  our  covers. 

You  will  note  that  all  the  type  on  the 
front  cover  which  tells^^bout  our 
features  is  placed  on  the  gray  frame 
of  the  picture  and  does  not  in  any  way 
fall  onto  the  picture  itself.  We  did 
this  purposely  because  the  piaure  is  so 
beautiful  and  we  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
marred  by  type  of  any  kind. 
Don't  forget  to  watch  for  future  is- 
sues. Mr.  Benda  will  soon  have  an- 
other picture  cover  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  stars  that  will  leave  you  amazed 
at  its  superb  beauty.  In  fact,  you  will 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  safely  con- 
vey such  delicate  beauty  through  the 
medium  of  any  reproduction  process. 
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Fifi  Dorsay,  cute  little  French  lady, 
lives  constantly  in  the  shadow  of 
her  friend  and  protector,  Minon  the 
incomparable — feline  extraordinary. 


The  Cat's  Whispers 


{^Continued  from  page  21} 

the  patience  to  lie  still?  Non,  again!  She 
read  the  new  script.  She  plan  the  costumes 
she  is  going  to  wear.  And  once  or  twice, 
mademoiselle,  I  catch  her  run  down  to  the 
piano  to  try  over  the  new  songs.  Then  I 
get  hard  boil'.  I  scold  and  chase  her  back 
to  bed.  Voila!" 

Minou  stopped  for  breath  and  at  the 
same  time  reflectively  lifted  her  right  hind- 
leg  and  with  it,  daintily  scratched  her  left 
ear. 

y 

HAT  about  the  time  Miss  Dorsay 
was  the  toast  of  Montmartre?"  I 
delicately  hinted. 

"Ah,   that's  where  mademoiselle  is  mis- 
taken."   Minou  retorted.    '  She  is  what  one 
may  call  an  ana  .  .  .  ano  .  .  .  onal  .  .  ." 
"Anomaly?" 

"A-ne-mallee !  C'est  ca!  Had  Fifi  re- 
mained in  France,  she  probably  would  never 
have  gone  on  the  stage.  She  would  have 
remained  plain  Yvette  Dorsay,  the  daughter 
of  a  government  official.  Per'aps,  later  on, 
she  would  have  become  Madame  Yvette 
Bonnefemme.  More  than  likely  if  Papa 
Dorsay  had  had  his  way,  she  would  have 
taken  the  veil.  See  you?  She  first  had  to 
come  to  America  before  she  became  known 
as  the  only  French  soubrette  of  her  kind  in 
America — attendu? 

"Tiens,  Papa  Dorsay  he  was  a  Frenchman 
of  the  old  school.  He  think  the  stage  was 
a  terrib!  place  for  a  woman.  He  could 
never  forgive  his'  own  sister  for  becoming 
an  actress,  even  when  she  became  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  tragediennes 
in  France. 

"The  final  break  between  Monsieur  Dor- 
say and  his  sister  Yvette  occurred  on  the 
day  of  our  Fifi's  christening.  Monsieur's 
sister  was  Fifi's  marraine- — godmother.  They 
named  the  little  girl  Yvette  after  that  sister. 
When  the  ceremonies  were  over  and  the 
guests  had  left,  Yvette,  the  big  one,  she  say 
to  her  brother:  Mark  well,  my  old  one,  that 
godchild  of  mine  will  be  famous  some  day! 
If  not  the  greatest,  she  will  be  one  of  the 


great  actresses  of  her  day!' 

"Papa  Dorsay  nearly  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke  when  he  hear  that.  His  face  it  turn 
purple  and  he  bang'  his  fist  down  on  the 
table.  Then  he  show  his  sister  the  door, 
without  another  word. 

MAIS,  la  Fifi  was  destined  for  the  stage. 
Even  the  good  nuns  of  the  convent 
at  Asnieres,  where  her  parents  sent  her  to 
school,  contributed  towards  it.  All  the  time 
they  had  her  perform.  Fifi  was  taught  to 
recite  little  pieces,  and  whenever  there  was 
an  entertainment  at  the  school,  she  was 
made  to  perform.  The  good  sisters  taught 
her  how  to  walk  and  how  to  talk  and  how- 
to  sing.  Mademoiselle  will  be  surprised 
how  much  this  help  her  when  later  on  the 
stage  she  went.  But  her  papa,  he  get  furious 
every  time  he  see  Fifi  perform  for  her  sis- 
ters and  brothers  and  the  neighbors'  children 
with  the  silk  top  hat  and  cane  she  borrow 
from  him,  when  he  not  look."  Minou  smiled 
sympathetically. 

Minou  had  hauled  out  the  Dorsay  family 
album. 

"Voyons,  if  mademoiselle  will  throw  a 
stroke  of  the  eye  over  these,  she  will  for 
herself  judge  the  kind  of  family  the  Dor- 
says  were." 

The  album  contained  mostly  family  groups, 
with  a  solo  photograph  scattered  here  and 
there.  Swarms  of  handsome  youngsters  with 
their  parents.  Big,  burly  Papa  Dorsay,  a 
man  of  the  out-doors,  with  humorous  eyes, 
but  with  a  determined  jaw.  Maman  Dor- 
say, sweet-faced  and  grave,  cradling  her 
youngest  in  her  arms.  Both  Papa  and 
Maman  Dorsay  are  dead  now,  as  are  most 
of  their  children,  excepting  Fifi  and  a  sister 
and  a  brother.  As  Minou  told  me,  Fifi  is 
both  father  and  mother  to  the  two.  Then 
there  were  pictures  of  aunts  and  uncles 
with  their  families,  most  notably  that  of  the 
aunt  in  Bordeaux,  the  progenitress  of  fifteen, 
with  all  the  fifteen  around  her.  A  prolific 
family  that,  and  certainly  not  one  that  would 
bring  up  its  children  to  sing  and  dance  for 
the  amusement  of  others ! 

MINOU  pointed  out  the  picture  of  a 
roguish,   fair-haired  little  girl: 
"Would  Mademoiselle  believe  it  that  this 
was  Fifi  as  a  child,  hem? — Aha,  and  made- 
moiselle marvels  at  the  change  in  the  color 
of  Fifi's  hair,  is  that  not  so? 

"Bon,  I  told  mademoiselle  that  Fifi  is  an 
an-o-mallee?  Nature  made  Fifi  a  blonde 
with  a  brunette  disposition.  But  there  is 
none  of  the  clinging  vine  in  her,  with  which 
most  blondes  are  credited.  She  is  une  ame 
determinee  —  a  determined  soul.  She  be- 
lieves that  opportunity  knocks  but  once;  and 
neither  is  she  a  shrinking  violet.  Alors, 
when  she  started  out  to  make  her  way  in 
the  world  she  did  not  want  for  anyone  to 
mistake  her  for  a  typical  blonde.  She  put 
unguents  and  lotions  on  her  hair  for  so  long, 
until  it  turned  dark." 

And  this,  according  to  Minou,  was  Fifi 
Dorsay's  first  step  towards  her  future  eman- 
cipation. 

When  Fifi  was  in  her  early  teens,  the 
government  sent  her  father  to  Montreal, 
Canada.  Unbeknown  to  her  family,  Fifi 
took  up  a  business  course,  and  as  soon  as 
her  shorthand  and  typewriting  were  per- 
fected, she  went  to  New  York.  The  stage, 
of  course,  was  her  ultimate  goal.  But  she 
started  in  a  business  office,  and  before  long 
she  was  made  head  of  a  department.  As 


soon  as  she  had  enough  money  saved  to  tide 
her  over  lean  times,  she  left  business  and  its 
dreary  routines,  and  started  looking  around 
for  jobs  as  a  model. 

She  would  go  into  exclusive  gown  estab- 
lishments and  photographers  and  ask  point- 
blank:  "Do  you  need  a  good  model? — Here 
I  am!"  And  if  they  asked  her  about  pre- 
vious experience,  she  would  put  up  a  royal 
bluff  and  tell  them  that  she  used  to  pose 
for  the  Galleries  Lafayette  in  Paris.  In- 
variably Fifi  got  the  job. 

Eventually  she  landed  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Greenwich  Village  Follies,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  she  sang  a  French  version  of 
Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mc.  Shean  with  the  two 
famous  comedians.  In  fact,  it  was  the  late 
Gallagher  who  taught  her  the  ropes  of  the 
show  business. 

THENCE  she  went  into  vaudeville  arid 
stayed  there  until  last  summer.  But 
what  with  the  big  time  houses  being  wired 
for  the  talkies  and  only  the  four  and  five-a- 
day  surviving,  the  outlook  in  vaudeville  last 
summer  was  pretty  glum.  But  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  Fifi  was  summoned  to  take  a  screen 
and  voice  test  for  Fox.  The  test  "took"  and 
a  week  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  Hol- 
lywood. So  pleased  were  the  powers-that-be 
with  her  work  in  her  first  talkie  The-^  Had 
to  See  Paris,  the  Will  Rogers  starring  .ve- 
hicle, that  they  made  Fifi  Dorsay  a  featured 
player,  and  she  was  cast  opposite  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen  in  Hot  For  Paris, 

"Now  that  Fifi  earns  sufficient  money," 
Minou  continued,  "she  is  able  to  take  care 
of  her  sister  and  brother,  as  she  had  always 
hoped  she  would.  The  brother  is  going 
through  school,  and  she  intends  to  set  up 
her  sister  in  business.  Certainly,  it  is  her 
wish  to  see  her  sister  get  married.  Not  so 
much  because  the  sister  is  a  blond  with  all 
the  blond  attributes,  but  because  she  hopes 
that  some  day  she  will  be  'Tante  Yvette" 
to  a  flock  of  little  ones.  Tchk-tchk — our 
Fifi  has  a  passion  veritable  for  children  of 
all  ages. 

"Mademoiselle  wonders  why  she  does  not 
get  married,  hein?  Of  a  certainty  there  is 
the  man  in  the  East,  whom  she  was  going  to 
marry  before  she  signed  her  present  contract. 
But  his  work  keeps  him  in  the  East  and  hers 
keeps  her  out  West.  What  will  you?"  Minou 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

And  Minou  waxed  highly  indignant  over 
the  various  engagement  rumors  that 
have  hitherto  circulated,  in  which  Fifi  Dor- 
say's  name  was  first  linked  with  Georges 
Carpentier  and  later  with  Rex  Bell.  She 
thinks  it  was  mean  of  whoever  started  the 
rumor,  to  have  Fifi  engaged  to  Carpentier, 
because  the  poor  man  has  a  wife  and  children 
in  France,  and  she  can  just  about  imagine 
how  badly  his  wife  would  feel  if  she  heard 
about  it.  As  for  Rex  Bell,  Minou  claims 
that  Fifi  enjoys  his  company  immensely,  his 
breezy,  out-door  manner,  and  since  both  are 
extremely  fond  of  horseback  riding,  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  each  others'  company. 
That  and  nothing  more,  for  Fifi  is  the  soul 
of  constancy,  and  there  is  that  man  in  the 
East  waiting. 

"Ah,  tiens."  Minou  happily  sighed,  "our 
Fifi  now  sees  the  world  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  A  hundred  times  a  day  she  tell  me 
how  lucky  she  is.  She  lacks  nothing,  and 
shares  her  good  fortune  with  her  family  and 
old  friends." 

Minou  reached  up  and  knocked  on  wood. 
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Setting  the  Stage  for  Talkies 


like  a  press  agent's  dream  after  the  eighth 
cocktail.  With  nice,  shiny  diplomas  in  both 
law  and  architecture,  the  ambitious  young 
adventurer  sold  the  great  German  impres- 
sario.  Max  Reinhardt,  the  idea  that  he  could 
design  gorgeous  settings,  and  costume  all 
the  players.  Then  came  Max  R6e  to  Amer- 
ica, some  four  years  ago,  to  startle  the  mo- 
tion picture  world  by  costuming  Greta  Gar- 
bo's  first  American  productions  and  invent- 
ing the  famous  "Garbo  collar."  Two  years 
as  fashion  creator  for  First  National  preceded 
his  present  position  as  art  supervisor  for 
RKO. 

His  office  makes  you  think  you  are  in  the 
toy  department  of  a  store  at  Christmas  time. 
The  room  is  bristling  with  miniature  houses, 
castles,  gardens,  churches,  bastilles,  and  vil- 
lages ;  for  Mr.  Ree  has  every  motion  picture 
set  worked  out  in  detail  on  a  tiny  scale  over 
at  the  studio  carpenter  shop.  Some  walls 
are  made  "wild,"  just  as  the  full-sized  set 
will  be,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  when 
necessary,  for  camera  angles  or  special 
lighting.  Building  materials  are  specified — 
a  room  may  be  "soft",  or  of  harder  make- 
up, depending  on  the  intensity  of  reverber- 
ation that  is  to  be  allowed  in  mike  record- 
ing. No  natural  rebound  must  strike  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  mike;  yet  a  door  must 
sound  like  a  door  when  it  is  closed — and 
this  is  often  a  matter  of  building  materials. 

The  value  of  these  miniature  models, 
which  might  seem  like  too  much  monkey; 
business  to  an  observer,  lies  in  the  ability  of 
the  director  to  get  a  concrete  vision  of  the 
set  with  which  he  will  later  work.  Changes 
are  often  necessary ;  and  to  move  a  house  or 
a  tree  in  miniature  is  but  the  work  of  a 
minute  as  contrasted  with  hours  wasted  if 
the  set  were  already  completely  built  in  full- 
size. 

DANNY  HALL,  who  claims  to  be  the 
"oldest"  art  director  in  Hollywood, 
employs  the  method  he  inaugurated  twenty 
years  ago  when  a  set  was  hardly  more  than  a 
chair  and  a  backdrop.  An  artist  at  heart,  he 
paints  a  charmingly  colorful,  detailed  picture 
of  the  set  as  he  visualizes  it,  a  task  of  only 
an  hour  and  a  half!  Polglase,  of  Paramount, 
works  only  with  black-and-white  sketches, 
except  where  a  picture  is  to  be  filmed  in 
technicolor;  but  occasionally  he  has  minia- 
tures made  from  his  designs  to  lend  extra 
clarity  in  a  difficulty  setting  particularly  hard 
to  visualise. 

It's  not  the  ordinary  home  set,  or  even 
period  designs,  that  worry  an  art  director. 
These  are  just  so  much  routine.  The  real 
brain  work  was  doubled  when  talkies  pop- 
ularized revues  which  called  for  sets  of  un- 
precedented originality.  Ideas  simply  have 
to  be  plucked  from  the  imagination  like 
cards  from  a  conjurer's  sleeve  on  this  type 
of  set-work.  Then,  there's  that  new  modern- 
istic trend  in  furniture  that  gives  rise  to 
other  complicated  and  gymnastic  mental  con- 
tortions. 

And,  as  if  this  weren't  enough  for  a  busy 
brain,  there's  "trick  stuff  ".  An  earthquake 
had  to  happen  on  a  desert  island  set,  erect- 
ed on  a  sound  stage,  in  Let's  Go  Natives. 
Earth  shook;  sand  dunes  sank  into  the  earth 
and   reappeared   a  dozen  feet  away;  palm 
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trees  walked.  This  set  naturally  .required 
highly  ingenious  mechanics,  consisting  of 
small  elevator  systems  in  the  floor  and  props 
on  rollers.  And,  worse  -yet,  it  all  had  to 
look  "natural"! 

Not  all  "exteriors",  you  see,  are  filmed 
out-of-doors.  "William  Darling,  of  Fox 
Films,  built  a  most  convincing  Louisiana 
swamp  on  an  ordinary  sound  stage  for 
Cameo  Kirby.  A  portion  of  the  cement 
floor  was  boarded  up  to  hold  water,  and 
trees,  moss,  and  swamp  grass  completed  the 
illusion  of  an  exterior.  An  illusion  that 
was  simply  perfect. 

YOU  can't  believe  all  you  see  on  a  set. 
Green  sawdust  makes  beautiful  grass. 
Snow  is  usually  coarse  salt.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  bright  boy  suggested  using  white 
cornflakes  for  a  snow  storm — but  a  horse  ate 
up  the  snow.  Fog  is  liquid  smoke,  smoke 
pots,  or  even  flour  sifted  slowly  onto  the 
.scene.  Cobwebs  are  made  from  a  rubber 
solution  in  a  contraption  that  looks  like  a 
revolver.  Lightning,  which  used  to  be  made 
with  noisy  high  amperage,  now  consists  of 
two  sunarcs  in  glass  cabinets,  controlled  by 
an  outside  switch.  "Water  in  a  shower  bath 
sounds  like  stones  in  a  can,  unless  there  are 
several  layers  of  ordinary  wire  fly  screening 
laid  on  the  floor  to  break  up  the  drops  as 
they  fall.  Just  now  a  big  worry  is  sea- 
stuff,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  shot  on  a  stage 
tank.  The  machine  which  rocks  the  "boat" 
makes  a  noise  that  has  little  to  do  with 
water;  but  violent  waves  and  shouting  sail- 
ors can  drown  out  the  rocker  very  well  if 
they  have  to. 

Huge  buildings,  or  even  sections  of  an 
elaborate  set,  are  often  only  "  glass  shots" 
— paintings  on  glass  plates  placed  before  the 
camera  in  such  a  position  that  they  pick  up 
the  part  of  a  small  set  on  which  the  action 
actually  takes  place.  Often  miniatures  are 
used  in  lieu  of  ordinary  sized  sets,  parti- 
cularly in  flood  or  fire  sequences  where  they 
must  be  destroyed.  Then,  there  are  "trans- 
parencies", a  sort  of  double-exposure  system 
capable  of  showing  a  star  casually  strolling 
down  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
when  she  has  never  strayed  a  hundred  miles 
from  Hollywood.  These  short-cuts  are  often 
invaluable  in  creating  unusual  and  amazing 
effects. 

Technicolor  has  complicated  the  work  of 
the  art  departments  greatly.  The  costume 
designer  and  the  art  director  now  have  to 
work  hand-in-hand,  so  as  to  avoid  a  hodge- 
podge of  colors.  A  subdued  set  permits  gay 
costuming,  and  vice  versa.  Too  much  color 
is  apt  to  be  tiring.  Until  the  process  is  per- 
fected, only  a  limited  number  of  shades  are 
really  usable — greens,  flames,  and  reds  and 
browns.  The  modern  set  designer  must  be 
a  color-artist  as  well. 

Now  that  the  sound  and  color  bugbears  are 
fairly  well  controlled,  another  even  greater 
terror  is  looming  on  the  horizon  that  will 
probably  affect  the  set  designer  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  studios.  It  is  the  mag- 
noscope.  which  broadens  the  screen  without 
adding  to  its  height.  The  effect  is  very  much 
the  same  as  cutting  off  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  top  of  a  small  picture — the  proportion  is 
entirely  changed,  and  a  sense  of  height  is 


destroyed.  When  the  magnoscopic  screen  is 
generally  adopted— and  this  step  is  not  far- 
distant — height  will  have  to  be  gained  more 
through  suggestion  than  actual  design;  and 
that's  a  man-sized  job  for  the  best  of  the  art 
directors. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  same  set  was  used 
for  a  ballroom  or  a  hut.  When  the  actors 
were  not  before  the  camera,  they  spent  their 
time  repapering  the  set.  All  the  early  young 
masculine  stars  were  expert  paper-hangers. 
Furniture  was  borrowed  from  somebody's 
mother,  and  there  was  no  nonsense  about  it, 
either. 

Today,  an  average-sized  art  department 
contains  twenty-five  persons.  In  busy  periods 
there  are  often  twice  as  many.  Every  in- 
dividual picture  has  its  own  art  director, 
working  under  the  art  supervisor,  and  two 
or  more  draftsmen.  From  200  to  600  car- 
penters are  busy  building  these  sets  and 
tearing  them  down  to  give  way  to  other 
sets.  The  art  work  on  The  King  of  Jazz 
ran  around  $150,000;  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  will  top  this  by  several 
thousands.  The  Love  Parade  and  The  Vaga- 
bond King  are  up  in  the  big  money,  too, 
along  with  Song  of  the  Flame  and  other  big 
and  extravagant  revues. 

IT  CERTAINLY  is  a  long  stride  in  the 
history  of  motion  pictures — this  setting 
of  the  stage  for  the  talkies.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  table  did 
for  any  number  of  scenes,  and  gone,  too,  are 
the  days  when  you  gayly  borrowed  the  fur- 
niture from  the  lady  living  next  door  to  the 
studio,  and  returned  it  when  the  scene  had 
been  shot. 

Like  every  other  kind  of  job  in  the  talkie 
studios,  set-building  is  indeed  a  highly-spe- 
cialised art.  And  an  art  that  requires  the  ex- 
cellent brains  of  a  highly  organized  stafT. 

The  next  time  you  see  one  of  those  lavish 
revues  it  will  give  you  an  added  kick  if  you 
stop  to  realise  the  time  and  labor  and  energy 
that  have  been  put  into  the  sets  which  are 
built  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  your  eye. 


This  realistic  tree  set  in  a  swamp 
was  built  in  a  studio  for  Cameo 
Kirby,  with  J.  Harold  Murray.  It 
looks  unbelievably  true  to  nature. 
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Their  First  Film  Money 


with  mah  fust  pay  check.  Ah  bought  a  kid- 
die car  (Farina  pronounces  it  like  cyah). 
Ah  is  too  big  a  pusson  foh  a  kiddie  car 
now,  and  my  little  brudder  rides  it  around. 
Cum  with  me  and  ah'll  show  you  some- 
thing that  is  something  now.  Ah  bought  it 
two  weeks  ago.  It  took  a  lot  moah  money 
than  a  kiddie  car,  too.  I  paid  foh  it  my- 
self. Course,  Ah  is  making  moh  money 
than  ah  used  to,  anyhow." 

Farina  led  me  out  to  the  walk  where  he  had 
parked  a  gorgeous  aeroplane,  which  any 
youthful  modern  would  be  proud  to  own 
and  exhibit.  He  proudly  gave  it  the 
works  and  showed  me  what  it  can  do.' 

"Boy,  how  she  do  hum!"  His  eyes  rolled 
with  pride  as  I  acknowledged  truthfully  that 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  remarkable  plane. 

"It's  a  tremenjous  secret,  you  all  under- 
stand," he  looked  about  us,  cautiously, 
"Wouldn't  do  to  tell  it  around  the  lot,  but 
when  ah  gets  completely  growed  up,  ah  is 
going  to  be  a  flyah.  Mebbe  fly  clean  across 
the  ocean.  Suah!" 

LEILA  HYMANS 

MY  weakness  is  perfume.  A  large 
amount  of  my  first  film  money 
went  towards  the  purchase  of  a  large  bot- 
tle of  imported,  specially-blended  perfume.  I 
still  use  this  same  scent.  To  depend  upon 
perfume  for  mood  may  sound  extravagant 
and  foolish  but  I  never  feel  quite  the  same 
without  it.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  both 
good  and  bad  perfumes.  I  found  one  scene 
very  difficult  and  trying  in  the  beginning  of 
my  career  because  a  woman  who  shared  it 
with  me  used  a  cheap  perfume  which  proved 
nauseating  to  me  in  the  close,  badly-venti- 
lated set.  I  don't  think  I  am  alone  in  my 
weakness,  for  I  read  in  one  of  the  trade 
magazines  recently  that  theatre  managers 
have  decided  to  use  perfumes  and  exotic 
scents  to  heighten  emotional  sequences  in 
films. 

BETTY  COMPSON 

WHEN  I  arrived  in  California,  my  en- 
tire earthly  possessions  consisted  of  a 
fairly  presentable  wardrobe,  an  intense  am- 
bition to  be  somebody  and  a  beautiful  old 
violin.  I  don't  believe  any  other  city  can  be 
as  cold  and  hard  to  a  beginner  as  Los 
Angeles.  My  struggle  to  succeed  became, 
very  soon,  a  fight  to  exist.  I  made  barely 
enough  for  the  necessities.  Luxuries  were 
out  of  the  question.  At  last,  a  small  oppor- 
tunity came  to  work  in  the  films.  Pictures 
were  new  and  I  felt  I  had  a  future.  I  de- 
cided that  the  straight  path  to  my  goal  lay 
through  the  movies  and  I  accepted  a  con- 
tract at  a  small  salary  to  play  featured  parts 
in  comedies. 

On  the  strength  of  my  contract,  I  rented  a 
small  house  and  stocked  it  with  groceries. 
Something  went  wrong  at  the  studio  and  the 
produaion  was  held  up  for  three  weeks.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  first  brief  struggle. 
I've  been  in  other  tight  places  since,  and 
have  suffered  disappointments  and  delays, 
but  none  of  them  ever  seemed  quite  so  seri- 
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ous  as  when  I  waited  for  that  first  check. 
Being  new  to  pictures,  I  was  afraid  that 
something  would  happen  to  prevent  my 
working.  Having  been  handed  a  contract 
out  of  the  air  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true  and  I  feared  a  slip-up.  When  the  pro- 
duction was  delayed,  the  old  "I-told-you-so" 
feeling  took  possession.  But  at  last  the 
work  finally  started  and  my  pay-check  ar- 
rived. Meanwhile,  the  old  rent  collector, 
the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  grocer  were 
waiting  on  my  front  stoop  to  take  a  slice 
out  of  my  check.    It  didn't  last  long. 

REX  BELL  AND  "BOCO" 


BOCO  is  the  fellow  in  our  family  who 
counts.     He  has  just  been  signed  to 
play  the  part  of  the  dog  that  guards  Tem- 


Kay  Francis'  weakness  is  for  dogs. 
That  was  where  her  first  film  money 
went — that  and  a  Ford  coupe. 


pie  Tower  in  the  big  Fox  special.  He's 
going  to  be  a  big  butter-and-egg  dog  be- 
fore long,  for  he  is  starting  out  at  twenty 
dcalrls  a  day.  He's  regular,  Boco  is.  His 
first  pay-check  was  spent  on  dog-biscuits 
and  a  fancy  collar. 

My  first  movie  money  went  for  a  brown 
beaver  hat.  I  was  playing  in  Westerns, 
and  my  hat  didn't  quite  measure  up  to  my 
ambitions.  I  got  a  new  one  and  luck  began 
coming  my  way,  the  first  day  I  wore  it  with 
delighted  pride. 

BESSIE  LOVE 

I DID  not  get  very  much  for  my  first 
■work  in  pictures,  when  you  count  it  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  it  furnished  me  with 
an  enormous  thrill.  My  first  check  was  for 
five  dollars  and  was  made  out  to  Juanita 
Horton.  It  was  during  the  making  of  this 
picture  that  D.  W.  Griffith  noticed  me  and 
asked  my  name.  He  didn't  care  for  the 
name  Juanita  and  thought  Horton  much  too 
harJ  to  remember.     He  ended  up  by  nam- 


ing me  Bessie  Love.  So  I  secured  two  things 
from  that  first  film  call — a  new  name  and 
a  pay  voucher.  The  check  looked  like  a 
small  fortune  to  me  for  I  was  only  a 
school  girl  at  the  time.  For  several  months, 
I  had  been  longing  for  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings. When  I  received  my  pay-check,  I 
went  right  downtown  and  purchased  a  pair 
of  very  sheer  and,  to  me,  expensive  silk 
stockings.  They  cost  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  I  wore  them  to  the  studios  and  to 
several  parties  where  I  was  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  my  girl  friends.  How- 
ever, the  first  day  that  I  wore  them  to 
work,  I  caught  one  of  them  on  a  nail  and 
ruined  it  hopelessly.  It  was  several  months 
before  I  felt  able  to  spend  so  much  on 
stockings  again.  There  is  a  thrill  to  one's 
first  earned  money  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 
I'll  never  forget  mine. 

ARTHUR  LAKE 

THE  first  time  I  worked  in  pictures  was 
with  Franklyn  Farnum  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Film  Corporation.  Farnum  engaged 
me  for  the  kid  part  and  I.was  givjen  a  con- 
tract straight  through  the  pictpfe  at  sixty 
dollars  a  week.  John  I^.  couldn't  have  felt 
richer  than  I  did  whei^  I  was  handed  my 
first  salarj'.  Boy,  what  a  fellow  can  do 
with  money!  I  had  a  list  of  things  I  was 
going  to  buy  that  would  have  caused  the 
mint  to  work  overtime.  First  on  my  list 
was  an  elaborate  hand^embroidered  handker- 
chief I  had  selectjed  for  mother's  binhday 
gift.  It  was  on  disjxiay  at  an  exclusive  shop 
on  the  Boulevard  and'  in  my  estimation  was 
the  most  gorgeous  piece  of  hand  work  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  protruding  from  a 
hand-tooled  bag  which  niother  had  admired 
one  day  when  we  were  window-sh,opping 
together. 

When  I  received  my  first  sixty  dollars,  I 
went,  cash  in  hand,  straight  to  the  shop 
and  bought  both  the  bag  and  the  handker- 
chief. The  rest  of  my  check  went  for  a 
new  tailored-to-measure  suit  of  clothes. 

NORMA  TALMADGE 

A LOT  of  water  has  rolled  under  the 
bridge  since  I  earned  my  first  movie 
money,  but  that  isn't  saying  I  don't  re- 
member the  occasion  of  receiving  and  spend- 
ing it.  My  first  day's  work  in  pictures  oc- 
curred on  the  olc^  Vitagraph  lot.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  stand  with  my  head  under 
a  black  cloth.  When  the  picture  was  released, 
I  was  not  even  seen.  But  I  worked,  and 
I  felt  as  much  like  an  actress  as  I  ever 
have.  I  earned  my  money,  too.  Pay  day 
came  on  Wednesday,  six  days  after  I  re- 
ceived my  voucher.  Connie  and  I  dreamed 
and  mooned  around  shop  windows  during 
our  spare  time,  trying  to  decide  what  to 
get  with  it.  We  knew  that  it  was  going 
for  a  birthday  present  for  mother  Peg,  but 
we  couldn't  decide  just  what  it  would  be. 

One  day  we  were  certain  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  spent  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  Then, 
we  heard  mother  Peg  mention  that  gloves 
^Continued  on  page  90] 
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Regar^ng 
Lola  Lane 


and  how  she  feels 
about  love,  friendship, 
suitors  and  romance  in 
the  moonlight 


By  JAMES 
MARION 


I INTERVIEWED  Lola  Lane  on  a  moonlight  night.  We 
were  seated  in  her  garden  and  romance  seemed  to  linger 
in  the  air.  Like  the  stars  overhead,  Lola's  eyes  shone 
brightly.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl  and  very  young  and  charm- 
ing.   I  am  young,  too. 

Maybe  that  is  why  I  happened  to  ask  her  if  she  believed  in 
love  and  why  she  has  never  been  engaged. 

"I'm  looking  for  love,"  Lola  murmured.  ""If  Cupid  will 
just  pay  me  a  serious  call,  I'll  welcome  hitri  with  open  arms. 
Romance  tugs  at  my  heart;  I  want  love.  But  I  have  been  on 
the  stage  many  years.  I  have  seen  life.  I  know  people;  men 
in  particular.  Most  of  them  are  trying  to  avoid  falhng  in 
love.  They  would  like  to  have  girls  love  them  but  they  want 
to  escape  unscathed.  Because  I  know  this,  I  am  afraid  of 
love.    Still,  I  am  hungry  for  romance." 

"S.'iouldn't  think  you'd  have  to  worry  about  suitors,"  I  sug- 
gested 

"Oi ,  I  guess  I  know  plenty  of  fellows;  nice  fellows, 
too.  But  one  can't  fall  in  love  with  a  man  because 
he  is  nice.  I  don't  know  what  this  thing  called  love  is. 
I  dofi't  suppose  anyone  does.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  have 
yet  to  experience  it.  Some  day,  maybe  I  will."  Lola's  eyes 
were  dreamy  and  had  a  far-away  look  in  them. 


Before  she  gained  fame  on  the  stage,  Lola 
knew  real  poverty.  At  one  time  she  worked 
in  an  ice-cream  factory  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week  and  saved  on  it. 

I MUST  have  sighed  more  lustily  than  I  thought,  for  she 
looked  at  me  questioningly.    "What  about  you.?"  she  ask- 
ed.   "Are  you  in  love?" 

"Constantly,"  I  replied.  "I'm  seldom  out  of  love.  First 
one  girl,  then  another.  But  my  successes  are  short  lived;  my 
girl  friends  soon  forget  me.  They  have  a  habit  of  deserting 
me  for  the  first  handsome  sheik  that  ventures  along." 

"Perhaps  you  are  lucky  and  don't  know  it,"  Lola  consoled 
me.  "I'm  not  sure  which  is  better — or  worse;  to  never  be 
in  love,  or  to  be  always  in  love  in  an  unsettled,  fickle  way. 
I  do  not  believe  I'd  be  happy  if  I  devoted  myself  to  a  new 
sweetheart  every  few  weeks  or  months.  No,  I  am  sure  I'd 
rather  remain  as  I  am.  One  of  these  days  my  man  will  come 
along  and  I'll  probably  fall  so  madly  in  love  that  I  won't  be 
able  to  sleep  or  eat  or  do  anything  but  sit  and  dream  about 
him." 

She  laughed.    Like  her  personality,  her  laugh  is  strong 
[Continued  on  page  84} 
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The  Vivid  Life  Story  of  Doug,  Jr. 


comfort  of  a  bachelor  girl.  However,  it 
eventually  became  and  is  still  the  honeymoon 
palace  of  this  popular  pair. 

Now  the  Junior  Fairbanks  are  working 
toward  another  goal.  Their  joint  savings  are 
going  into  a  building  fund,  with  which  they 
plan  to  erect  their  dream  home.  It  will  be 
a  larger  structure  of  the  English  type  and 
it  will  have  broader  grounds  and  gardens. 

To  attain  this  place  their  expenses  are  held 
to  the  minimum  at  which  two  screen  notables 
can  livf.-.  They  travel  to  and  from  their 
studios  in  flivver  coupes  to  save  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  operating  their  two  large  cars. 
Their  servants  consist  of  a  chauffeur,  a  maid 
and  a  cook. 

Never,  since  their  marriage  have  the  young 
Fairbanks  thrown  a  parry.  In  the  first  place 
rhey  don't  care  for  them.  In  the  second, 
Hollywood    "affairs"  are  costly. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  there  are  informal 
dinners  at  'El  Jodo,"  the  Joan-Doug  re- 
sidence. The  guests  seldom  number  more 
than  four — their  most  intimate  friends. 

WORD  of  Doug's  ability  as  an  author 
had  preceded  him  to  New  York  when 
he  went  there  on  what  turned  out  to  be  his 
wedding  trip.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was 
besieged  by  publishers'  representatives.  Two 
things  resulted. 

A  volume  of  poems  written  by  him  over 
a  period  of  three  years  will  be  published 
during  the  summer.  And  he  signed  a  con- 
tract with  a  high-brow  magazine  for  a  series 
of  eight  articles  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
motion  picture  notables  and  illustrated  with 
his  own  caricatures.  One  of  these  will  cover 
his  Father  and  Mary  Pickford.  Another  will 
be  on  Chaplin,  his  life-long  friend. 

In  his  literary  work,  Joan  has  been  a  big 
help  to  him.  Much  of  the  research  work 
necessary  for  both  his  verse  and  his  mag- 
azine series  has  been  done  by  her. 

JUST  as  young  Doug  has  looked  upon 
Doug,  Sr.,  as  a  pal  rather  than  as  a 
father,  he  thinks  of  Mary  Pickford  as  a  sis- 
ter instead  of  as  a  step-mother. 

Throughout  his  boyhood  and  until  his 
marriage.  Junior's  own  mother  has  been  at 
his  side.  Then,  too,  for  years  he  has  towered 
above  the  diminutive  Mary. 

In  his  younger  days,  he  called  her  "Aunt 
Mary."  But  the  "Aunt"  has  long  since  been 
dropped.  She  is  just  "Mary"  to  him  now. 
However,  Joan  continues  to  use  the  "Aunt 
Mary"  when  she  speaks  of  Miss  Pickford. 

Since  the  marriage  of  Doug  and  Joan, 
they  have  spent  many  happy  Sundays  and 
holidays  at  Pickfair.-  As  a  rule,  there  is  ten- 
nis on  the  Pickfair  courts,  dinner  with  Dad 
and  Mary  and  in  the  evening  a  family  gath- 
ering before  one  of  the  open  fires.  Usually 
they  remain  there  until  time  to  report  at 
their  studios  on  Monday  morning. 

It  is  seldom  that  visiting  notables  are 
entertained  at  Pickfair  without  Doug.  Jr.,  and 
Joan  being  among  the  guests,  with  a  father 
pointing  with  pride  to  some  new  success 
gained  by  his  son  who  has  made  his  way  to 
the  top  without  parental  aid  or  influence. 

DOUG'S  mother  once  more  is  a  resident 
of  Beverly  Hills,  having  returned  from 
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the  East  after  her  marriage  to  Jack  Whiting, 
the  actor,  which  followed  closely  on  that  of 
Doug  and  Joan.  It  was  her  third  matri- 
monial venture. 

Of  his  mother,  Doug  once  said: 
Naturally,  we  have  been  very  close,  but 
the  tie  between  us  is  more  binding  than 
that  between  the  average  mother  and  son,  be- 
cause of  the  privations  we  have  faced  to- 
gether since  I  was  a  child.  Of  course,  we 
had  our  prosperous  times,  but  most  of  our 
years  were  a  struggle. 

"It  has  always  been  my  mother's  ambition 
ever  since  she  and  Dad  parted  that  some- 
day I  would  be  a  great  star.  But  I  couldn't 
hold  out  very  much  encouragement  to  her 
until  the  talkies  came  along.  I  think  the 
happiest  moments  of  her  life  have  been  those 
since  I  won  a  foothold  in  pictures  and  took  a 
real  interest  in  my  work." 

DOUG'S  heart  just  wasn't  in  the  movies 
until  he  played  that  featured  role  in 
The  Barker  with  Milton  Sills,  Betty  Comp- 
son  and  Dorothy  Mackaill,  because,  he  often 
said,  it  required  no  great  ability  to  be  a 
silent  actor.  But  The  Barker  opened  his 
eyes  to  a  new  and  fascinating  technique  and 
aroused  his  enthusiasm,  for  it  was  his  first 
dialogue  production. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  this  picture, 
however,  he  won  new  glory  in  the  "quiets" 
when  he  scored  in  a  principal  role  in  Our 
Modern  Maidens.  But  this  was  not  alone 
due  to  his  new  found  love  for  Hollywood's 
principal  industry.  Here  he  was  playing  in 
support  of  his  fiancee,  Joan. 

1IFE  moved  rapidly  for  young  Doug  after 
^  that  picture.  His  marriage  followed 
within  a  few  weeks,  and,  back  in  Hollywood, 
he  found  waiting  him  his  four-picture  con- 
tract with  First  National. 

Under  that  banner  he  made  Fast  Life,  in 
which  he  was  teamed  with  Loretta  Young. 
So  successful  was  this  combination  that  it 
was  continued  in  The  Careless  Age,  which 
Doug  refers  to  as  his  favorite  role  to  date. 
Followed  The  Forward  Pass  and  Spring  Is 
Here. 

The  box  office  returns  began  to  pour  in 
and  before  Spring  is  Here  had  been  com- 
pleted, First  National  handed  him  the  long- 
term  contract  and  eventually  was  to  lead  him 
into  the  cinema  heavens  as  a  full-fledged  star. 

Under  this  new  agreement,  he  made  Loose 
Ankles  and  contributed  his  bit  to  "Warner 
Brothers'  The  Show  of  Shows. 

MEANWHILE,  he  found  time  between 
pictures  to  accept  another  stage  en- 
gagement and  he  was  cast  as  the  star  of 
The  Youngest  at  one  of  the  Hollywood 
theatres.  Time,  talkies  and  marriage  had 
instilled  in  him  a  courage  that  he  never  be- 
fore had  displayed  before  the  footlights. 
He  was  acclaimed  by  critics  and  public  alike. 

Then  came  Doug's  "big  moment".  First 
National  announced  that  his  next  picture 
would  be  Sin  Flood  and  that  it  would  be 
his  first  starring  vehicle. 

I  was  on  the  set  awaiting  his  arrival  on 
his  first  day  in  the  new  production. 

One  of  the  emoluments  of  stardom  is  a 
portable  dressing-room  on  the  sidelines. 


Doug's  new  one  was  rolled  in  as  I  wait- 
ed for  him.  On  the  door  was  his  name  and 
beneath  the  name,  a  star. 

Two  studio  executives  and  Frank  Lloyd, 
who  was  to  direct,  were  nearby.  Doug  ar- 
rived, greeted  them  and  announced: 

1  11  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  touch  up 
this  make-up." 

With  that  he  hurried  off  to  a  corner,  open- 
ed his  make-up  box  and  began  dapping  yel- 
low powder  on  his  face. 

"Hi,    there!'"    shouted    Director  Lloyd. 
Why  not  use  your  dressing  room  for  that?" 

"  Haven't  one,"  answered  Doug  and  he 
went  on  with  his  task. 

"Take  a  look,"  said  Lloyd,  ordering  one 
of  the  electrical  crew  to  turn  a  spotlight  on 
the  ponable. 

DOLfG  did.     He  espied  the  name  and 
the  star  beneath  it.    His  face  beamed. 
Gee,  that's  great.  "    And  he  rushed  over 
and  shook  the  director  by  the  hand.  "Gosh, 
I  never  thought  I'd  rate  one  of  those  things. 

"  It  just  goes  to  prove  that  one  can  'come 
back',"  Doug  told  me  afterward. 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
"Well,  I  was  a  star  when  I  was  thirteen 
and  I  got  'fired'  because  I  wasn't  any  good," 
he  replied.  "There's  the  proof  that  I'm  a 
star  again." 

IT  WAS  in  the  new  dressing  room,  later 
that  day.  that  Doug  told  me  of  his  hopes 
for  the  future — his  future  and  Joan's. 

"  I'm  not  a  pessimist,"  he  said,  "but  screen 
stardom  today  is  short-lived  at  the  best.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  us  will  have  the  years  on  top 
of  the  heap  that  have  been  the  good  fortune 
of  Dad  and  Mary  and  Chaplin.  That's  why 
I  m  looking  ahead — pushing  my  writing,  for 
that's  what  I  think  I  shall  do  after  the  final 
studio  check  is  handed  me. 

"Joan  and  I  want  to  hang  on  to  our 
money — invest  it.  A  home  is  always  an  in- 
vestment, so  we  plan  to  get  the  kind  we  want 
the  first  thing.  Then  we  want  some  babies. 
Joan  loves  children.  So  do  I.  Joan  says 
six,  but  I'd  be  satisfied  with  two  or  three. 

"They  may  not  mean  so  much  when  you 
are  young,  but  in  the  mellow  days  they  mean 
a  great  deal.  I  don't  fear  divorce  in  our 
case.  I  think  our  happiness  will  be  lasting, 
for  we  have  common  interests  and  we  made 
sure  that  we  were  in  love  before  we  dis- 
cussed marriage.  Then,  too,  children  help 
to  protect  the  marriage  ties. 

"  I  would  hate  to  think  of  a  time  when 
Joan  and  I  might  part.  Divorce  is  bad  at 
best.  But  if  there  are  children,  it's  worse. 
It  is  the  children  who  are  the  real  sufferers." 

SOMEDAY,  Doug  would  like  to  play 
L'Aiglon  on  the  silversheet.  This  desire 
was  expressed  by  him  early  in  his  film 
career.  He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  Napoleon  and  all  things  relating  to  the 
First  Empire.  He  would  also  like  to  do 
The  jest  as  a  talkie. 

Doug  is  very  frank  when  he  says  he 
doesn't  care  for  work  in  any  way  shape  or 
form,  but  that  he  does  it  only  as  a  mattet  of 
necessity. 

"But  when  one  has  to  work,  thei  ■  ■  c 
should  work  hard  and  well,"'  says  he. 
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Catherine  Dale  Owen,  she  of  the 
crystal  beauty,  and  Paul  Cava- 
naugh,    a    new-comer   to  the 
talking  screen,  caught  in  a 
charming    moment  from 
Strictly    Unconventional,  a 
story   in    which  delightful 
love-making     forms  the 
fascinating  main  theme. 


Regarding  Lola  Lane 


and  hearty.  It  penetrates  into  one's  self  and 
banishes  blues  as  the  sun  drives  away  the 
clouds.  "My  knight,"  she  mused.  "I  won- 
der if  he  will  come  in  an  aeroplane  and 
carry  me  away?  Or  will  he  be  a  bashful 
fellow,  and  will  I  have  to  prompt  him  to 
propose?  Often  I  think  about  romance  and 
wonder  if  I  will  ever  know  it  as  I  want  to." 

HEN  love  comes,  Lola  believes,  every- 
thing else  in  her  life  will  be  sub- 
sidiary. She  will  continue  her  career  IF  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  a  Vife 
and  mother.  Yes,  romance,  to  Lola,  in- 
cludes children;  two  or  three  or  four  of 
them.  A  boy  first  and  then  a  girl;  two  years 
apart.  Now,  when  she  speaks  of  the  ro- 
mance she  hopes  for,  she  vaguely  declares 
that  she  wants  him  to  be  sincere,  good  na- 
tured,  clean  cut  in  appearance  and  she 
hopes  he  has  money.  She  admits,  with  the 
next  breath,  that  while  the  thought  of  money 
dwells  in  her  mind  now,  she  knows  that  it 
will  not  count  at  all  when  the  right  man 
happens  into  her  life.  She  doesn't  want 
great  wealth.  She  wants  comforts  and  she 
wants  her  possible  children  to  have  every- 
thing they  need  and  should  have. 

INDIANOLA  offered  little  opportunity  for 
girls.  Lola  wanted  a  fuller  life.  She 
saw  that  love  and-  romance,  to  a  young  girl 
in  a  small  village,  rrteant  only  marriage  to 
a  man  who  probably  would  never  leave  the 
town.  From  then  until  death  there  would  be 
an  unending  daily  drudge;  work  and  children 
and  more  work  and  more  children.  Lola 
left  Indianola.  She  went  to  Des  Moines. 
There  she  searched  for  theatrical  work. 
Moneyless,  she  finally  had  to  compromise 
with  hunger  and  took  a  job  in  an  ice  cream 
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factory.  She  might  have  written  home  for 
aid  but  she  preferred  to  stand  alone.  She 
earned  fifteen  dollars  weekly  in  the  ice 
cream  factory.  Five  of  these  hard-earned 
dollars  she  carefully  deposited  in  a  savings 
bank;  eight  went  for  her  room  and  board. 
The  remaining  two  dollars,  after  laundry 
and  carfare  were  paid,  she  squandered  as 
she  pleased. 

Lola  dreamed  of  bigger  things  than  mak- 
ing ice  cream  models  of  flowers  and  animals. 
So  when  an  opportunity  came  for  her  to 
work  her  way  through  college,  she  enrolled 
at  Simson,  a  Methodist  school. 

10LA  had  to  leave  college  when  finances 
y  tightened.  She  returned  to  Des 
Moines  and  while  searching  for  work,  met 
Madame  Maybelle  'Wagner  Shank,  a  singer 
who  made  the  first  Edison  phonograph  rec- 
ords. This  woman  persuaded  her  to  travel 
with  her  in  vaudeville.  Aided  by  her  sister, 
Leota,  Lola  invented  a  little  song  and  dance 
act.  Gus  Edwards  saw  their  sister  team  in 
Des  Moines  and  offered  them  a  job  in  New 
York.  They  both  went  to  the  great  city  and 
were  featured  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Fol- 
lies as  proteges  of  Edwards. 

Her  advance  on  the  stage  was  swift  and 
sure.  It  culminated  with  the  leading  role  op- 
posite George  Jessel  in  The  War  Song. 
She  might  have  gone  on  to  greater  accom- 
plishments behind  the  footlights  but  for  the 
arrival  of  talking  pictures  and  the  mad  rush 
of  the  movie  producers  for  stage  talent.  Lola 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  discovered.  A 
screen  test,  a  Fox  contract  and  she  was  soon 
in  Hollywood.  Then  came  pictures:  Speali 
Easy,  Fox  Follies  of  1929,  The  Girl  From 
Havana,  What  a  Break,  Good  News — pic- 
tures, pictures,  pictures,  one  after  the  other. 


LOLA'S  introduction  to  romance  is  going 
( to  be  interesting  to  watch.  Love  has  a 
way  of  making  weaklings  out  of  strong 
people — and  Lola  is  strong.  Physically  and 
mentally  she  is  strong.  She  is  physically  an 
outdoor  girl — and  has  firm  muscles.  She 
swims,  rides,  plays  tennis  and  golf,  seldom 
misses  football  or  basketball  games  and 
drives  her  automobile  like  mad  over  hills 
and  into  valleys.  She  is  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, self  sustaining.  She  impresses  you 
as  being  more  dependable  than  a  man.  How 
then,  will  she  treat  romance?  'Will  she  at- 
tract and  be  attracted  to  a  man  not  so  in- 
terested in  games  and  sports  and  the  out- 
doors? They  say  opposites  do  attract  but  I 
can't  imagine  any  man  curbing  Lola's  vim  and 
vivacity  unless  he,  too,  plays  tennis  and  golf 
and  swims  and  drives  his  tar  madly. 

Love  is  something  to  be  regarded  as  beau- 
tiful and  sacred  by  Lola;  something  she 
doesn't  care  to  have  profaned  by  cheapness 
or  promiscuity.  She  anticipates  romance. 
She  knows  it  will  mean  complete  happiness 
to  her  provided  shf  meets  the  right  man. 
And  because  that  word  provided  must  be  in- 
serted, she  is  being  very  careful. 

"But  Lola,  how  will  you  know  he  is  the 
right  man?"  I  insisted.  'We  were  still  sit- 
ting in  her  garden,  bathed  in  the  moonlight. 

"Because  I  do  not  believe  in  mad  love," 
she  said  very  earnestly.  "I  believe  real  love 
is  based  on  respect  and  friendship.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  the  closest  chum  of  the  man  I 
marry  and  I  want  to  make  myself  his  dear- 
est friend.  I  believe  that  marriage  is  just  a 
great  friendship — the  greatest  possible  friend- 
ship. I  think  I  will  be  able  to  know  when 
I  have  met  the  right  man  because  we  will 
necessarily  be  friends  for  a  long  time  before 
we  realize  we're  in  love  with  each  other." 


Affairs  of  the  Heart 


Riley  when  they  were  on  location  for  His 
First  Command  and  has  been  moving  on  like 
a  transcontinental  train  ever  since.  First 
nights,  dinners,  dances,  parties. 

Joan  Bennett,  who  was  divorced  from  John 
Marion  Fox  in  1928,  is  now  seen  going  places 
on  the  arm  of  her  producer,  John  Considine, 
Jr.  Considine  was  recently  engaged  to  Gor- 
men Pantages. 

Billie  Dove  is  riot  fretting  over  her  separ- 
ation from  her  husband,  Irvin  Willat,  to 
whom  she  has  been  married  for  six  years. 
Howard  Hughes  the  millionaire  who  is  pro- 
ducing Hell's  Angels,  is  squiring  the  fair 
Dove. 

Ruth  Taylor,  the  Lorelei,  suddenly  got  mar- 
ried to  Paul  Suckerman  of  New  York.  They 
had  already  obtained  the  license  when  Mayor 
Walker  asked  why  the  delay  and  tied  the 
knot  at  a  party  although  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  married  so  soon. 

Marilyn  Miller  met  Michael   Farmer,  a 
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wealthy  Irishman,  at  a  party  given  by  Clifton 
Webb,  the  dancer.  Four  days  later  Michael 
slipped  a  perfectly  huge  solitaire  on  Marilyn's 


finger  and  now  they're  engaged. 

One  modern  marriage  appears  to  be  work- 
ing out  well  despite  vicissitudes  of  publicity 
and  professional  hard  luck.  John  Gilbert 
and  the  lovely  Ina  go  everywhere  together — 
and  they  entertain  constantly  at  dinner;  first 
at  his  house  and  then  at  hers.  Showing  that 
you  can  be  happy  though  married,  even  with 
a  couple  of  artistic  temperaments  in  the 
family — if  you  have  two  houses  and  are  ge- 
nuinely in  love. 

Natalie  Moorehead  did  not  marry  director 
Alan  Crosland,  after  all.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wed  in  April  but  it 
seems  that  complications  in  Alan's  divorce 
from  his  former  wife  prevented  it.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  straightened  out  ver.  shortly. 

Russell  Cleason  and  Marg'uerite 
Churchill  played  together  in  Seven 
Facet.  Since  then  the  two  have 
been  seen  a  great  deal  together,  but 
not  at  the  usual  noisy  places.  They 
spend  most  of  their  time  with  her 
parents,  or  his — and  love  it. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Huston 


Basque  beret  to  confine  the  stormy  long  locks 
necessitated  by  his  role  of  the  Grtat  Com- 
moner. Who  has  become  casually  admiring 
of  Dry  Martinis  since  his  voyage  through 
the  Panama  on  his  latest  trip  to  the  Coast 
by  slow  boat  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that 
hirsute  crop.  Whose  bosom  buddies  out  in 
this  great  open  country  are  Dick  Arlen  and 
wife,  Joby.  It's  a  friendship  that  dates  back 
to  last  July  and  The  Virginian,  when  Huston 
as  Trampas.  made  his  third  motion  picture 
appearance  and  Richard,  cinematically,  had 
his  neck  broken  as  Steve. 

AS  TRAMPAS,  whiskered  and  mean,  as 
^  mean  as  an  actor  knee-deep  in  a  role 
and  enjoying  it,  Huston  admits  that  he  ad- 
justed his  holster  with  a  flourish  and  did  a 
bit  of  fancy  acting.  It  is  his  rule,  though, 
and  here's  a  tip  for  all  Sargent  Dramatic 
School  froshes,  never  to  act.  To  so  thor- 
oughly understand  the  role  that  its  enact- 
ment is  as  simple  as  breathing.  Never  to 
force  a  situation,  nor  to  strain  a  voice. 
Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  good  acting.  It's 
as  easy  as  that. 

It  is  this  simplicity  of  character  that  al- 
lies Huston  with  the  Lincoln  he  is  to  assay. 
There  is  about  him  the  plainness  and  earth- 
iness  of  his  great  prototype  when  he  ex- 
plains, casually,  that  his  resemblance  to  Lin- 
coln is  mostly  in  the  eyes;  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  and  in  the  immobility  of  his 
lips.  His  nose,  slightly  concave — retrousse, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  French  about  it,  must 
be  built  up.  In  ail,  he  has  tested  forty 
make-ups  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  Lincoln. 
He  frowns  to  show  you  that  those  deep  lines 
do  not  make  a  duplicate  Lincoln,  but  that 
his  usual  gaze,  calm,  intent,  is  what  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  great  historical  character. 
He  tells  this  unaffectedly,  not  as  a  great 
actor  revealing  the  tricks  of  his  craft,  but  as 
an  earnest  man  devoted  to  his  trade. 

Out  of  the  fifty  men,  and  two  women — 
Lucille  LaVerne,  actress,  and  Sophia  Hume, 
noted  lecturer  on  Lincolma  —  who  applied 
for  the  role,  Huston  was  selected  by  Grif- 
fith and  Joseph  Schenck.  With  The  Dram- 
atic Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  seven 
years  ago,  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many,  Grif- 
fith is  feverishly  anxious  to  make  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Great  Emancipator' s  story.  Those 
who  have  known  him  during  his  twenty- 
'ear  career  say  he  should  have  followed 
The  Clansman  with  it.  But  the  time  was 
not  then  ripe.  The  audible  screen  was  not 
here.  Now  it  will  be  the  combined  work 
of  poet  and  artist  and  master  director.  Ste- 
phen Vincent  Benet,  Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
author  of  John  Broun' s  Body — Walter  Hus- 
ton—David Wark  Griffith. 

GRIFFITH'S  first  story  draft  took  four 
and  a  half  hours  to  read.  Benet  sim- 
mered it  down  into  a  script  but  it  took  five 
drafts  to  do  it  and  two  months'  time.  Into 
it  he  has  woven  poetry  and  song.  I  am  not 
revealing  too  much  when  I  tell  of  the  end- 
ing; a  great  chorus  of  negro  voices,  with  its 
sublime  melancholy,  singing  a  paean  of  praise 
to  a  race's  dead  liberator.  And  of  the  vol- 
ume of  sound  that  ends  the  picture  with 
Lincoln— Lincoln— ABRAHAM  LINCOLN ! 
"How  am  I  going  to  manage  Lincoln's 
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voice?"  said  Huston,  smiling.  "Wa'l,  I 
think  I'll  due  it  somethin'  like  this,"  raising 
his  voice  to  a  semi-falsetto;  to  the  tones  that 
this  great,  gaunt  American  must  have  used. 
Huston,  the  Canadian,  playing  America's 
hero.  Griffith,  the  Virginian,  the  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Southerner,  injecting  Sheridan's 
memorable  ride  into  the  picture,  telling  the 
South's  story  of  the  Cause,  undoubtedly.  The 
results  will  be  interesting. 

Griffith  has  read  one  hundred  and  eighty 
books  on  Lincoln  and  it  took  him  eight 
months  to  write  his  draft  of  the  story.  Hus- 
ton has  gone  to  the  man's  letters  and  torn 
the   humanitarian's   soul   from    them.  He 


Bigger  and  Noisier 

Rivet  expert  banging  girder. 
Shrieks  from  latest  love-nest  murder; 
Noises  of  a  thousand  beavers, 
Butcher  shops — the  click  of  cleavers; 
Auto  horns  in  Denver  traffic. 
Walrus  roars — extremely  graphic; 
Throngs  greet  ping-pong  champ  with  plaudits; 
"Atta  boy!"  "Some  kid!"  and  "Gawd,  it's 
Wonderful  the  way  he  plays  'em!" 
Sounds  of  elks  and  gun  that  slays  'em. 
Coos  of  pigeons,  crows  of  roosters ; 
Cheers  of  Kansas  City  boosters. 
Sounds  of  moth-wings  as  they  flutter; 
Chugs  of  steam  in  rum-boat  cutter, 
Whiskey  gurgling  in  the  gutter; 
Click  of  billiard  balls  on  table. 
Horses  neighing  in  a  stable; 
Shouts  of  Zulus  in  a  spear  dance. 
Six-string  zither  strums  a  queer  dance; 
Squawks  of  auks,  the  silly  creatures — 
Here's  to  better  sound  film  features. 

^  Parke  Cummings. 


talks  enthusiastically  of  sequences  that  are 
to  be  made,  detailed  bits  of  dialogue,  enacts 
minor  scenes,  also  the  one  where  Mary  Lin- 
coln welcomes  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  White 
House.  Touching,  tearing  things,  exquisite 
in  their  simplicity. 

HE  REALIZES,  fully,  the  difficulty  con- 
fronting him,  as  an  actor,  to  please 
the  thousands,  each  with  his  own  mental 
picture  of  Lincoln.  He  approaches  the  as- 
signment with  intelligence  and  not  much 
humility.  He  is  aware  that  you  can't  please 
everyone,  and  has  long  since  stopped  try- 
ing. What  he  wants  is  a  fine  and  true  per- 
formance. 

He  has  reached  that  point  in  life,  person- 
ally and  pro'cssionally,  where  he  resists  the 
inclination  to  battle  for  his  rights,  prefer- 
ing  to  use  that  strength  on  the  boards  or 
before  the  microphone  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
perfect  performance  He  learned  this  long 
ago  in  vaudeville  when  he  stopped  fighting 
for  electrics  and  the  right  to  top  billing. 
Twelve  years  of  troaping  in  the  two  and 


five-a-days  were  not  wasted. 

Huston  was  born  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 
His  sister  is  Margaret  Huston,  the  singer, 
now  Mrs.  Carrington,  who  lives  in  Santa 
Barbara.  In  Montecito,  to  be  exact,  and 
there  is  a  difference.  There  are  two  other 
Huston  pere  progeny,  both  non-professional. 
In  1901  Huston  joined  a  stock  company. 
He  toured  the  country  in  everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  Drury  Lane  dramas.  Find- 
ing the  pickings  lean,  he  left  the  stage  and 
went,  as  civil  engineer,  to  Missouri — Nevada, 
Missouri.  But  that  state  only  showed  him 
that  the  stage  was  his  life.  He  went  to 
Texas  and  after  four  years  of  engineering, 
returned  to  the  bright  lights. 

He  married  Bayonne  Whipple  and  to- 
gether they  toured  the  country  in  their  high- 
ly successful  vaudeville  act.  Later,  it  was 
augmented  by  an  orchestra.  An  amateur 
theatrical  in  Santa  Barbara  put  him  into 
drama,  after  years  of  characterizing  for  one 
night  stands.  Mr.  Pitt  was  his  first  Broad- 
way success.  There  have  been,  with  smash- 
ing regularity,  Desire  Under  the  Elms,  The 
Barker,  Elmer  the  Great,  The  Commodore 
Marries.  There  is  one,  Eugene  O'Neil's 
The  Fountain,  that  he  would  like  to  do  again. 
His  performance  did  not  please  him. 

Huston  would  rather  someone  asked  him, 
as  in  Lardner's  Elmer  the  Great,  how  long 
he  had  been  on  a  baseball  team,  than  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  acting.  He  has  a  son 
John,  twenty-three,  a  writer,  who  has  finish- 
ed a  Frankie  and  Johnnie  skit,  set  to  music 
by  George  Gershwin,  illustrated  by  Covar- 
rubias,  soon  to  be  published,  of  whom  he 
is  modestly  proud. 

HE  CANNOT  fathom  this  mob  admir- 
ation which  points  him  out  in  the 
street,  and  is  vaguely  pleased,  but  unimpres- 
sed by  it.  His  popularity  has  grown  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  since  his  advent  a  year  ago 
into  talking  pictures,  when  he  made  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press  and  followed  it  by  The 
Lady  Lies.  He  occupies  a  suite  of  two 
meagerly  furnished  dressing  rooms  on  the 
United  Artists'  lot,  and  gets  fan  letters  from 
young  ladies  who  roundly  berate  him  for 
stealing  the  glory  from  their  dimpled  and 
shellac-haired  picture  idols.  The  letters 
usually  end  with  the  admission  that  he  has 
"something,"  nevertheless. 

He  knows  Eugene  O'Neil,  Richard  Ben- 
nett, George  M.  Cohan,  who  has  written 
The  Gambler,  a  stage  play,  for  him,  and  all 
the  people  a  distinguished  actor  should 
know.  But  he  doesn't  boast  about  it.  He 
is  closing  his  New  York  apartment  and  has 
taken  a  Spanish  house  that  the  Arlens  found 
for  him  near  Lake  Hollywood.  He  wants  to 
spend  eight  months  of  the  year  on  the  West 
Coast  and  four  in  New  York.  Broadway 
wants  him  to  play  Othello  and  Lear  next 
year.  Following  the  completion  of  Lincoln 
in  September,  he  goes  to  Lasky's  to  star  in 
The  General,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  Para- 
mount director  who  refused  to  have  him  in 
a  picture  because  he  thought  he  was  a  ter- 
rible actor. 

Incidentally,  his  first  three  talking  pic- 
tures rank  first,  second  and  sixth  in  a  trade 
paper  popularity  poll.    That's  showing  them. 
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These  Clubs  Are  Trumps 


until  we  have  them  letter  perfect.  We  are 
almost  as  certain  of  completing  them  suc- 
cessfully as  you  are  of  crossing  the  street. 
We  gather  at  the  beach  or  in  the  hills  back 
of  Hollywood  each  week,  and  go  through 
our  stunts  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  The 
Suicide  Club  has  been  in  existence  for  about 
three  years  and  only  five  of  its  members 
have  been  killed  while  engaged  in  stunting." 

THE  Black  Cat  Club  is  an  organization 
consisting  of  thirteen  prominent  avia- 
tors. They  wear  the  club  emblem — a  black 
cat,  on  their  helmets  or  sweaters,  defy  all 
superstitions  relevant  to  flying  and  their 
membership  list  always  totals  thirteen.  Death 
is  the  only  reason  for  dropping  a  name 
from  their  roll  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  im- 
mediately. Colonel  Pablo  Sidar,  in  charge 
of  the  aviation  department  of  the  Mexican 
government  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Club.  I  met  him  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Hollywood. 
He  is  a  big  strapping  six-footer,  afraid  of 
neither  man  nor  devil,  and  handsome  enough 
to  be  a  talkie  star. 

THE  Caterpillar  Club  is  an  organization 
of  aviators  who  have  made  at  least 
three  parachute  drops,  one  of  which  has 
occurred  from  necessity.  Lindbergh  is  the 
most  famous  member  of  the  Club.  Ben 
Lyon,  James  Hall,  Roy  Wilson,  Stuart  Mur- 
phy, Ralph  Douglas,  Leo  Nomis  and  Frank 
Clarke  have  been*  admitted  into  the  Cater- 
pillar Club  on  account  of  their  experiences 
during  the  making  of  Hell's  Angels. 

THE  Upside  Down  Qub  is  another  or- 
ganization of  aviators  of  which  Lind- 
bergh is  one.  of  the  star  members.  It  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  flown  planes 
upside  down.  Martin  Jensen,  the  latest 
aviator  admitted  to  membership,  during  a 
recent  test  flight,  flew  his  plane  upside  down 
and  backwards  for  a  distance  of  a  half  mile. 

The  Chiselers  Club  began  as  a  "gag"  but 
today  heads  the  list  of  prominent  clubs. 
Joe  Schenck  is  leader  of  the  organization 
and  a  gold  chisel  is  its  emblem.  One  of 
the  requirements  of  the  club  for  member- 
ship is  that  the  applicant  shall  have  been 
granted  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
fidelity. Two  such  divorces  admit  him  im- 
mediately to  the  inner  shrine  and  all  privi- 
leges of  the  organization. 

'  11  'HE  Mind-reading  Club  is  a'  fast  and 
jl  loose  organization.  There  are  no  rolls 
of  honor,  no  members  that  rate  higher  than 
their  fellows.  Meetings  are  held  weekly  in 
and  around  the  studios  and  anyone  who  has 
special  powers  of  divining  the  thoughts  of 
others  may  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
program. 

Polly  Moran  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
club.  There  is  hardly  a  thought  can  elude 
Polly.  Her  results  are  uncanny.  I  watched 
her  give  an  exhibition  of  her  mind-reading 
ability  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  club.  Geo. 
K.  Arthur  was  seated  before  her  when  I 
entered.  Polly  was  staring  intently  into  his 
eyes.  George  was  wearing  a  vacuous  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"You  have  just  returned  from  Caliente," 
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she  accused  in  a  sing-song  voice.  "You  are 
debating  whether  to  get  someone  around  the 
lot  to  stake  you  to  ham  and  eggs  or  to  go 
home  and  take  whar's  coming  to  you.  Am 
I  right?" 

George  nodded  his  head  in  a  miserable 
assent  as  he  slid  from  his  chair. 


Come  To  Speak  Of  It 

The  lead  whose  face  was  nobly  cut, 

(He  speaks  like  someone  chewing  hay)  ; 

The  foreign  star  (a  beauty,  but 

She  cannot  talk  plain  U.  S.  A.)  — 
We  knew  them  in  a  silent  day 

When  noiselessly  their  fame  grew  fat. 
But  now  we  shake  our  heads  and  say, 

"We  never  knew  they'd  sound  like  that." 

The  villain,  hard  as  any  nut. 

Has  tenor  tones  like  lambs  at  play; 
The  gray-haired  ma's  sharp  accents  cut 

Like  whistles  on  a  holiday. 

The  flaming  lover  sighs  away 
And  sounds  like  tires  becoming  flat. 

Though  once  we  thought  them  all  okay. 
We  never  knew  they'd  sound  like  that. 

But — what  of  these  unknowns  who  jut 
Into  the  Kleig  light's  brightest  ray? 

Thep  hoped — and  met  a  cool  "Tut-tut " 
From  folks  who  thought  them  fools  to 
stay. 

But  there's  a  something  clear  and  gay 
In  every  word.     They  come  to  bat 

And  knock  us  for  a  loud  "Hurray!" 
We  never  knew  they'd  sound  like  that. 

The  croakers  go;  the  crooners  stay; 

And  everything  will  soon  be  pat. 
But  still  we  cry  (as  well  we  may), 

"We  never  knew  they'd  sound  like  that!" 

— Jerry  Benedict. 


Karl  Dane  took  the  vacated  seat.  Polly 
looked  at  his  eyes  intently.  Karl  squirmed. 
Polly  looked  closer.  She  studied  her  sub- 
ject earnestly.  Not  a  word.  Suddenly  she 
threw  up  her  hands  in  disgust. 

"I'm  a  mind-reader,'  -he  insinj.;  ed.  "I 
can't  get  anything  at  all  from  you.  You 
aren't  thinking  of  anything." 


THE  Magician's  Club,  of  which  Harold 
Lloyd  is  an  active  member,  holds  bi- 
monthly meetings  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Many  leading  stars  and  directors  are  able 
to  take  bunnies  out  of  hats  and  cards  out 
of  the  air.  Jack  Oakie  is  a  new  member 
of  the  club  but  is  already  quite  proficient 
in  jerking  a  duck  or  chicken  out  from  under 
your  coat. 

The  United  Order  of  Ukelele  Addicts 
holds  weekly  meetings  and  each  member  tries 
to  outshine  his  fellows  in  his  ability  with 
the  uke. 

Ukelele  Ike  Edwards  has  become  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  forward  movement  of  the 
club  to  extend  sympathy  and  assistance  to 
disabled  ukelele  players.  Bessie  Love  is  also 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  club. 

THE  Circle  33  Club  is  an  organization 
composed  of  ex-cavalry  men  and  cow- 
boys, also  a  number  of  world-famous  trick 
ropers,  riders  and  broncho  busters.  Johnny 
Mack  Brown  was  added  to  the  Circle  33 
roll  of  honor  through  his  work  in  Montana 
Moon.     He   is    the   only    "star"  member. 

The  Ananias  Club  is  just  what  it's  name 
implies  and  its  most  active  members  are 
James  Hall,  Jack  Oakie  and  Regis  Toomey. 

The  Paramounteers  is  a  club  composed  of 
the  younger  stars  on  the  Paramount  lot,  who 
are  inclined  to  make  light  whoopee.  Kay 
Francis,  Nancy  Carroll,  Jack  Oakie  and  Harry 
Green  are  its  leaders. 

The  Breakfast  Club  has  become  one  of 
Hollywood's  best  traditions.  Everyone  of 
note  who  visits  Hollywood  goes  to  the  Break- 
fast Club.  Its  membership  list  includes 
celebrities  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
club  was  founded  five  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  equestrians  who  were  accustomed  to  rid- 
ing before  breakfast  through  the  Holljnvood 
hills.  For  this  reason,  members  initiated 
into  the  club  are  made  to  ride  the  Ham 
Horse.  Ex-President  Coolidge  and  his  wife 
were  made  honorary  members  of  the  club 
when  they  visited  Hollywood  and  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge was  presented  with  a  small  bronze 
horse  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

THE  Russian-Eagle  Club  came  into  the 
limelight  when  it  caught  fire  and  burned, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Marquis  de  la  Coudraye  and  Jack  Gilbert. 
It  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous of  film  stars. 

The  Hole-in-one-Club  limits  its  member- 
ship to  those  who  have  made  a  hole  in  one 
in  the  presence  of  a  reputable  witness.  Buster 
Keaton  is  a  member. 

The  Whiskerino  Club  holds  weekly  meet- 
ings in  the  rear  of  a  barber  shop  on  Cahu- 
enga  Avenue  and  boasts  of  forty  members 
who  have  not  shaved  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Tex  DriscoU  is  president  and  Weber  and 
Fields  are  newly  initiated  members  of  the 
club.  I  haven't  found  anyone  who  can  ex- 
plain to  my  satisfaction  why  their  meetings 
are  held  in  the  barber  shop. 

IN  A  City  where  almost  anything  is  liable 
to  happen,  such  clubs  as  these  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  atmosphere.  And  who  is 
there  to  deny  that  Hollywood  certainly  has 
an  atmosphere  all  its  own?     Not  a  soul. 
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Armida  from  Mejico 
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so  labelled. 

Her  greatest  concern  is  the  fact  that  people 
say  she  copies  Raquel  Meller. 

"I  'ave  never  seen  'er,"  she  says  vigor- 
ously shaking  her  head — her  head  of  black 
hair  that  tumbles  about  her  small  face  de- 
lightfully.   "But  my  fa-ther  'ave." 

SURPRISINGLY  naive,  yet  with  lurking 
knowledge  of  Eve,  she  says,  "I  do 
things  that  Meller  could  not  do,  no?  When 
I  sing  'Who  Will  Buy  My  Violets?'  I  can 
fuss  with  the  mans'  'air  and  pool  their  ears, 
like  I  do  in  New  York,  but  she  cannot  be- 
cause they  would  not  let  'er.  It  looks  not 
good.  I  am  ver-ry  little  and  young  .  .  . 
they  let  me,  no?" 

How  does  this  child  come  to  be  in  the 
whirlpool  of  theatrical  life?  A  vessel  of 
exquisite  talent  that  has  been  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  but  still  is  fired  with  a  pure, 
chaste  flame.  ,» 

Four  years  ago  she  was  dancing  in  the 
Hidalgo  Teatro,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
Teatro  Mexico,  on  Los  Angeles'  Main 
Street.  A  theatre  patronized  by  the  Mexican 
population  of  America's  third  largest 
Mexican  city.  She  and  the  other  Vendrells 
were  living  near  the  brass  works,  beyond 
the  tracks.  Into  the  theatre  strolled  Ted 
LeBerthon,  newspaper  man,  poet,  who  saw 
near-genius  in  the  tiny  flashing  figure — a 
colorful  mote  under  the  spotlight.  The  next 
night  he  brought  Fanchon  Royer,  manager- 
agent,  and  Daphne  Marquette,  associated  in 
business,  to  see  the  cantatriz. 

ARMIDA  was  signed  for  motion  pictures 
x3L  by  them,  but  it  was  the  days  before 
talkies.  She  played  in  a  silent  comedy,  and 
was  submerged  by  black  and  white.  She 
needed  color  and  sound.  She  worked  in  a 
Grauman  prologue  and  thereby  started  the 
Grauman  discovery  myth.  Following  that, 
Gus  Edwards  was  induced  by  Miss  Royer  to 
give  the  petite  Armida  a  try-out,  but  only 
after  lengthy  parley.  It  was  Gus  who  took 
her  about  the  country  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  vaudeville,  always  with  Mama. 

■R.  EDWARDS  has  large  plans  for 
Armida.  Having  finished  three 
Warner  pictures,  including  General  Crack 
with  Barrymore  and  Under  the  Texas  Moon, 
he,  having  her  under  personal  contract,  is 
confronted  with  diverging  paths.  Shall  he 
send  her  to  New  York  to  take  Lily  Damita's 
place  in  Sons  o'  Guns,  while  Lily  returns  to 
Hollywood  and  her  film  obligations,  or  shall 
he  take  advantage  of  several  picture  offers 
made  since  General  Crack  was  released? 

Armida,  in  the  meantime,  is  taming  that 
high,  shrill  voice  with  which  she  enslaved 
audiences  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York. 
And  studying  dancing,  too,  with  the  Can- 
sinos.  She  likes  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
can  slip  down  to  the  Plaza,  occasionally, 
and  sip  a  glass  of  orchaia,  which,  you  know, 
is  sweetish  and  non-intoxicating;  and  where 
she  can  giggle  with  Dolores  at  such  a  fun- 
ny city  that  would  call  a  street  Calzones, 
when  every  good  Mexican  knows  that  Cal- 
zones  means   bloomers   and   nothing  else. 


Now  he  DRAWS 

the  things  he  wants 

LOOK  at  drawing  No.  1  above.  Then  compare  it  with  No.  2  and  note  the 
improvement  Federal  School  training  has  made  in  the  work  of  Art  Nelson. 
Before  he  studied  drawing  with  the  Federal  Schools,  he  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor's assistant  at  $18.00  a  week.  Today  he  has  a  fine  position  in  the  work 
he  enjoys  at  $65.00  a  week.  He  says,  "The  Federal  Schools  made  this  possible 
through  their  training  and  co-operation,  as  I  4iad  only  average  ability  before 
enrolling  as  a  student."  Mr.  Nelson  is  just  one  of  many  young  people  making 
good  money  because  of  Federal  training. 

Opportunities  for  artists  have  never  been  better.  Magazines  and  news- 
papers buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like 
to  draw,  let  your  talent  make  your  living. 

The  Federal  School  of  Illustrating  has  taught  hundreds  of  successful 
students.  That  is  because  its  methods  of  instructions  are  right.  Over  fifty 
famous  artists  contribute  exclusive  lessons  and  drawings  to  the  Federal  Course. 
They  tell  you  their  methods  in  a  clear  understandable  way.  The  subjects 
include  illustrating,  cartooning,  lettering,  poster  designing,  window  card 
illustrating,  etc.  They  a^e  easy  to  learn  the  "Federal  Way" — at  home  in  your 
spare  time. 

Have  Your  Drawing  Talent  Tested 

If  you  like  to  draw,  you  may  have  the  free  criticism 
and  analysis  of  your  work  by  sending  for  our  free 
Vocational  Test 
Chart.  We  will 
send  with  it  our 
free  book,  "A 
Road  to  Bigger 
Things,"  which 
explains  illustrat- 
ing as  a  profes- 
sion. Nelson  |fot 
his  start  sendmg 
for  it  This  is 
yoiur  opportunity 
— grasp  it.  Fill 
out  the  coupon 
now. 


L/of  Illustrating 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 

6510  Federal  School  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "A  Road  to  Bigger  Things,"  together  with 
Vocational  Test  Chart. 


Name   

Occupation  ._ 
Address  — 


 Age   
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The  Royal  Road 


But  shortly  hiis  voice  broke. 

"Oh,  Connie.  Don't.  Don't!  You  can't 
do  this.  I  won't  let  you!  Is  it  money? 
I  11  quit  this  damned  scenario  business  at 
once.  I'll  get  a  job,  cleaning  the  streets, 
anything!  I'll  support  you  and  your  moth^f 
somehow.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  might  get 
my  first  scenario  accepted  tomorrow.  Think 
how  you'd  feel  then!    Connie,  listen — " 

But  now  at  last  Connie's  hand  moved  to 
obey  her.  Slowly,  inexorably,  she  lowered 
the  receiver  toward  its  hook.  It  clicked  into 
place  and  the  flood  of  words  was  snapped 
off.    The  phone  did  not  ring  again. 


HE  went  to  thp  studio  and  sought  out 
Karg's  man,  Jones,  for  her  test. 


She  would  go  through  with  it.  She  hated 
Karg — always  would  hate  hi^.  But  she'd 
go  through  with  this  thing  and  make  her- 
self subdue  her  hate.  She  had  to  succeed. 
She  couldn't  go  back  home.  There  was  ru) 
other  way — than  Karg.  Between  her  and 
success  stood — this  horrible  beast,  whom  she 
must  yield  to. 

"Now  be  dramatic  about  this,"  said  Jones, 
after  the  heavily  padded  doors  had  closed 
behind  her.  "Your  father  has  just  been 
ruined  in  business.  He  tells  you  he  might 
come  back  if  he  has  time.  But  to  gain  time 
he  has  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  the  guy 
that  nailed  him.  That's  the  guy  you're  sup- 
posed to  be  talking  to,  see?  You're  down 
to  the  last  ditch,  and  you  face  him  and  tell 
him  just  what  you  think  of  him.  You're 
being  shoved  around  by  him,  see?  "We 
want  the  full  range  of  your  voice,  lot  of 
emotion  and  so  on.  Here's  the  script.  Spout 
the  part  I've  marked.  I  don't  care  how  ex- 
act you  are,  the  voice  is  the  thing." 

He  talked  indifferently.  Knowing  Karg 
as  he  did,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  trial  meant  little.  If  the  girl  was 
in  right  with  Karg,  she  would  pass.  If  she 
wasn't,  she  wouldn't. 

"I  see,"  Connie  told  him  dully. 

CONNIE  started  to  speak,  her  voice 
mellowing  to  the  task.  It  rose  and 
fell  as  the  script  required,  now  low  with 
pleading,  now  harsh  with  desperation. 

As  she  warmed  up  to  the  part  she  found 
herself  worked  up  more  and  more.  She 
began  to  be  carried  away.  She  didn't  keep 
to  the  lines  of  the  script.  Invented  her  own 
which  were  quite  in  keeping.  She  knew 
what  men  were  like  and  into  her  words  she 
put  all  her  knowledge. 

Afterward  Connie  walked  for  hours, 
blindly,  staring  wide  eyed  at  nothing,  before 
she  went  home  to  Braylen  Manor. 

Seven  o'clock  came.  Seven  thirty ;  and 
finally — eight.  A  low  roadster,  glittering 
with  nickel  trimmings,  drew  up  to  the  curb 
on  the  street  below.  After  an  instant  the 
horn  was  sounded  impatiently.  Again,  after 
a  slight  wait,  came  the  arrogant  blast.  Con- 
nie did  not  move.  In  a  little  while  the  car 
drove  away. 

At  last  she  rose,  bathed  her  swollen  eyes, 
and  got  ready  for  bed. 

I'VE  done  it  now,"  she  whispered,  "I've 
killed  my  last  chance.  But  I  couldn't  help 
It.  I  just  couldn't !    "Well,  in  the  morning  I'll 


\_Cu)itinued  from  page  38] 

start  looking  for  some  kind  of  regular  work 
that  will  keep  me  alive  till  I  can  go  home." 

Some  twenty  hours  later,  just  as  Connie 
came  wearily  in  from  a  fruitless  day  of 
hunting,  a  man  sat  in  a  darkened  room 
checking  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests. 
The  man  was  Timothy  Clemmant,  forty,  near- 
ly bald,  unromantic  looking,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  hardest  working  directors. 

One  girl  after  another  peered  at  him  from 
the  screen  and  went  through  the  trial  script 
chosen  by  Jones. 

".  .  .  you  dog!"  hissed,  shrilled,  or 
screamed  the  various  candidates,  who  were 
unanimously  overacting  the  part,  "You  rot- 
ten hound !  It's  because  of  men  like  you 
that  women  have  suffered  through  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  It's  you  and  your  kind 
that  make  the  world's  outcasts.  ..."  And 
on  through  the  various  histrionics  of  it. 

At  length  the  procession  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end.    Clemmant  got  up. 

"Is  that  all,  Burke?"  he  asked  the  oper- 


ator. But  even  as  he  spoke,  one  last  picture 
was  flashed  on  the  screen. 

The  next  moment  it  was  flashed  off  again. 

"Sorry,"  called  Burke,  "my  mistake.  This 
is  one  that  Karg  marked  for  the  discard." 

But  Clemmant  was  frowning  thoughtfully. 
The  one  glimpse  he  had  had  of  the  girl's 
face  had  touched  a  note  of  memory. 

"Say,  isn't  that  the  girl  who  acted  the  kid 
sister  part  in  The  Woman  Weds,  last  year?" 
he  inquired.    "Constance  Crane — ?" 

"Constance  Crale,"  corrected  Burke. 
"Hmm,"    mused   Clemmant.      "As   I  re- 
member, she  was  rather  good  in  that.  Just 
a  small  part,  of  course.    Let's  hear  her." 

"But  Karg  says — "  began  Burke,  anxious 
to  get  home.  He  wondered  why  the  chief 
fooled  with  such  details  instead  of  leaving 
them   to   his  assistants. 

"Run  the  shot  anyway,"  directed  Clem- 
mant brusquely. 

Burke  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
back  to  the  projection  machine. 
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Connie  reached  out  a  firm  hand  and 
turned  her  mother's  picture  so  that 
it  faced  the  wall. 


SO   THE    picture   was    flashed   back  on 
the  screen. 

"She's  not  bad,"  muttered  Clemmant  as 
Connie's  voice,  rich  and  vibrant,  was  re- 
leased from  its  celluloid  prison,  "Not  bad 
at  all.    I  wonder  why  Karg — " 

He  stopped  to  listen  attentively  as  Con- 
nie swept  up  to  the  climax. 

".  .  .  you  dog!  You  rotten  hound!  It's 
because  of  men  like  you.  ..."  Her  voice 
was  glorious  in  its  inflection  and  pitch, 
vivid  with  personality  and  sincerity. 

"Why,  she's  excellent,"  Clemmant's  fcrows 
lowered.    "I  can't  imagine  why  Karg — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  from  the 
picture — by  words — startling  and  resounding 
words — that  had  never  been  written  into 
Jones'  script. 

"You,  "Tony  Karg!  I'm  talking  to  you! 
You're  the  villain  in  this  little  skit.  You're 
the  hound  in  this  piece.  And  I'm  telling 
you  now  that  I'll  not  see  you  tonight  nor 
any  other  night!  Do  you  hear?  I  wouldn't 
touch  the  sleeve  of  your  coat  with  the  tip 
of  my  little  finger — no,  not  if  I  starved  for 
it!  Kill  this  test  if  you  like.  I'll  get  along 
somehow.  ..." 

The  voice  rolled  on,  magnificent  with 
reckless  passion,  pouring  out  the  heart-break 
of  half  a  year  of  needless  misery. 

At  the  conclusion,   one  of  Hollywood's 
greatest  directors,  his  jaw  set  at  a  purposeful 
.uigle,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  worn  note- 
book and  wore  down  two  sentences. 
Have  sec.  phone  C.  Crale  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 
Fire  Karg. 

He  snapped  the  note-book  shut  grimly. 


Among  the  many  fascinating  and  delightful 
features  and  stories  which  will  appear  in 
our  July  issue  will  be  the  following: 

A  detailed  story  of  the  women  who  work  in  the  movie  in- 
dustry. That  is  to  say,  the  many  unusual  and  not^very-well- 
known  jobs  which  are  held  by  members  of  the  feminine  sex 
inside  the  studio  gates.  This  does  not  include  stars  and 
extras,  of  course;  it  is  entirely  outside  the  acting  field,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  technical  and  business  end  of  the  movie 
game.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  important  posi- 
tions held  by  these  very  competent  women  workers.  If  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  what  women  are  doing  in  the  world, 
don't  miss  this  feature. 

A  delightfully  humorous  feature  in  which  various  stars  give 
amusing,  wisecracking  answers  to  various  questions  based  on 
the  subject  "What  Is  Your  Favorite  Sport  There  will  be 
opinions  by  many  of  Hollywood's  most  famous. 

A  detailed  story  dealing  with  the  inside  workings  of  the 
research  departments  of  the  studios.  This  will  be  in  much 
the  same  vein  as  our  stories  which  have  already  appeared 
called  Dressing  Up  the  Talkies  and  Setting  the  Stage  for 
Talkies — articles  giving  the  inside  dope  on  talkie  making. 

See  page  92  for  further  announcements 


HERE'S  HOLLYWOOD!— This  will  explain 
the  points  of  interest  and  help  you  to  dis- 
cover them  on  pages  42  and  43 

The  street  running  from  the  top,  through  the  center  to  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  is  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Vine  Street 
runs  across  the  picture  from  side  to  side  in  the  foreground. 

If  you  look  along  the  Boulevard  you  will  notice  a  high 
tower  on  the  right  side  of  the  street.  This  is  the  corner  of 
Highland  and  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Beyond  this  tower  you 
v^^ill  notice  a  long,  black-looking,  flat  building.  This  is  the 
famous  Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre  where  all  those  well- 
knovt'n  premieres  happen.  Across  the  street  from  this,  two 
high  buildings  can  be  seen.  The  nearer  one  is  the  popular 
El  Capitan  Theatre,  and  the  farther  one  is  the  well-known 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Next  to  the  tower  on  the  corner  of  Highland  and  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  are  the  Embassy  Club  and  the  Montmartre. 

In  the  foreground,  just  at  the  corner  of  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard and  Vine  Street  you  will  see  the  sign  "Dyas"  on  top  of 
a  building.  This  is  the  Dyas  store  and  is  well  known  to  all 
Hollywoodians.  Right  across  from  this  is  the  famous  Brown 
Derby  restaurant,  which  squats  next  to  the  tall  building  on  the 
corner.  You  will  notice  that  a  block  down  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard  from  the  Dyas  store  is  a  building  in  course  of 
construction.    This  building  is  the  new  Pantages  Theatre. 

Many  of  these  beautiful  buildings  can  be  seen  in  greater 
detail  in  the  pictorial  section  from  pages  44  to  51. 


Their  First  Film  Money 


were  a  nuisance.  So  that  was  out.  Next 
day,  we  decided  to  get  her  a  new  book  that 
was  being  ballyhooed  in  the  book  stores. 
We  sounded  her  out  on  it  and  she  told  us  it 
didn't  amount  to  a  continental,  so  we  were 
up  a  tree  again. 

Finally,  pay  day  rolled  around  and  our 
decision  was  still  hanging  in  mid-air.  We 
passed  a  shop  window  on  our  way  home 
which  had  some  very  brilliant-patterned  sa- 
teen on  display.  We  decided  that  nothing 
could  be  lovelier  for  a  dress  for  Peg.  We 
were  in  doubt  about  the  amount  that  would 
be  required  and  bought  the  entire  piece.  There 
were  about  eight  yards  of  it  and  we  had 
enough  change  left  for  an  ice-cream  soda  and 
a  lolly-pop  apiece.  Mother  was  very  effusive 
in  her  thanks  for  the  goods  but  could  never 
decide  on  an  effective  pattern  for  such 
regal  colors.  The  fact  that  nobody  else 
was  weiaring  dresses  of  sateen  did  not 
deter  her,  I  am  sure.  She  explained  to  us 
at  some  length  that  she  was  going  to 
select  something  really  fine  in  the  way  of 
a  pattern.  The  weeks  wore  on  and  winter 
came  and  her  selection  was  still  unmade. 
Her  coat  needed  relining  and  she  was  so 
sure  that  there  would  be  enough  material 
for  both  a  coat  and  a  dress  that  Cormie 
and  I  begged  her  to  line  it  with  the  sateen. 
Alas,  with  much  regret,  mother  broke  the 
news  to  us  when  we  came  home  next  day, 
that  she  had  made  a  terrible  mistake  in 
cutting  one  of  the  gores  and  it  had  taken 
practically  all  of  the  beautiful  goods  to 
line  her  coat.  Peg  is  something  of  an 
actress,  and  seemed  so  cut  up  about  it  that 
Connie  and  I  wasted  several  days  trying 
to  match  the  goods  without  success.  We 
have  had  more  than  one  laugh  over  that 
dress  that  went  wrong. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD 

I BOUGHT  dancing  slippers  with  my  first 
picture  money.  I  had  always  wanted 
some  made-to-order  ballet  slippers  and  when 
I  became  a  contract  player  with  M-G-M,  I 
felt  able  at  last  to  gratify  this  wish. 

LAURA  LA  PLANTE 

I HAVE  always  admired  pretty  shoes  and 
slippers.     To  me,  good  shoes  are  as 
important  as  a  new  gown,  or  more  so.  If 


\_Continued  from  page  78] 

one  is  clever,  one  can  always  make  over  a 
gown,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  over 
a  shoe  so  that  it  will  pass  as  good  as  new. 
In  my  tramping  around  the  studios,  I  wore 
out  much  shoe  leather  and  I  was  badly  in 
need  of  shoes  when  I  secured  my  first  con- 
traa.  A  good  portion  of  my  first  check 
went  for  several  pair  of  slippers  and  shoes. 
I  was  working  in  the  ]iggs  in  Society  pic- 
ture taken  from  the  comic  strip  of  Maggie 
and  Jiggs.  When  I  cashed  my  first 
voucher,  I  rushed  down  to  the  boulevard 
and  purchased  a  pair  of  evening  slippers, 
a  pair  of  white  kid  slippers  and  some 
brown  oxfords.  It  made  quite  a  hole  in 
my  salary  but  I  did  not  regret  the  ex- 
penditure. I  had  been  very  conscious  of  my 
shabby  shoes,  but  with  the  new  ones  I  felt 
as  good  as  the  best  actress  on  the  screen. 
There  is  a  psychology  about  clothing  and 
to  be  well-dressed  bolsters  one's  self  es- 
teem and  confidence. 

STAN  LAUREL 

MY  first  film  money  did  not  last  very 
long,  but  it  was  great  ^vhile  it 
lasted.  I  got  into  a  lively  crap  game 
which  soon  proved  too  lively  for  me. 
Luckily,  the  game  broke  up  before  I  found 
it  necessary  to  go  home  in  a  barrel  and  I 
was  able  to  report  for  work  the  next  day. 
After  sleeping  over  the  experience,  I  lost 
the  thrill  and  I  was  pretry  well  fed  up  on 
"coffee  and"  by  the  time,  the  next  pay- 
day rolled  around.  One  of  the  lucky  par- 
ticipants in  the  game  was  playing  extra  at 
the  Roach  Studio  and  let  everybody  in  on 
my  plight.  Consequently,  I  was  kidded  un- 
mercifully. I  won't  say  that  I  was  cured. 
Once  a  crap-shooter,  always  a  crap  shooter. 

CLARA  BOW 

I HAVE  loved  music  all  my  life  and  my 
especial  weakness  is  spelled  "p-h-o-n-o- 
g-r-a-p-h".  When  in  doubt  about  what  to 
buy,  I  purchase  a  phonograph.  With  my 
first  pay  check  which  I  received  while  mak- 
ing Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships,  I  made  the 
down  payment  on  a  phonograph.  The  folks 
were  much  surprised  when  it  was  delivered 
for  I  had  kept  my  purchase  a  secret.  They 
were  trying  to  convince  the  deliveryman 
from  the  music  company  that  he  had  made 


a  mistake  in  the  address,  when  I  walked  in. 
I  felt  like  a  millionaire  when  I  told  them 
that  I  had  bought  it  with  my  own  money. 
I  am  phonograph  poor  today,  for  there  is  one 
in  my  dressing-room  on  the  Paramount  lot, 
one  at  my  beach  home,  and  one  at  my 
home  on  Bedford  Drive.  My  monthly  bill 
for  records  vies  with  my  other  bills  for  first 
place.  I  can't  pass  up  any  of  the  new 
song  hits. 

BUSTER  KEATON 

THE  first  pay  check  I  remember  came 
for  a  bit  I  enacted  for  the  Keaton 
troupe  when  we  were  all  playing  in  vau- 
deville. I  was  just  a  kid,  but  insisted  on 
pay  for  my  work  and  the  folks  humored  me. 
I  went  right  down-town  and  bought  myself 
a  drum  and  a  kodak.  I  still  have  the 
kodak,  but  the  drum  disappeared  under  mys- 
terious circumstances.  After  I  bought  the 
noise-maker,  I  used  to  enjoy  it  at  all  hours. 
Bribery  was  the  only  way  that  I  could  be 
separated  from  it  during  my  waking  hours. 
It  .disappeared  when  we  were  changing 
towns — I  never  had  another. 

My  first  movie  check  went  for  a  graflex, 

WILUAM  HAINES 

WHEN  I  started  to  work  in  piaures, 
everybody  was  swell  to  me  and  in- 
vited me  out  to  so  many  parties  that  I  be- 
came obsessed  with  a  desire  to  throw  one  in 
return.  A  big  affair,  in  the  right  way  at  the 
right  time.  I  wasn't  iti  a  position  to  do 
this  until  my  s'alary  check  arrived.  The 
minute  I  got  ft  cashed,  I  invited  the  boys 
to  a  swell  blow-out.  With  the  residue,  I 
paid  my  room  rent  and  current  bills  and 
bought  a  set  of  golf  clubs.  I  still  have 
part  of  the  clubs  and  a  keen  remernbrance 
of  the  really  swell  dinner. 

CHARLES  KING 

MY  first  talkie  money  was  spent  for 
beach  paraphernalia.  It  took  just 
about  all  of  that  first  check,  too.  We  got 
beach  tents,  umbrellas,  beach  balls,  sun- 
bath  suits  and  bathing  suits,  caps  and 
shoes.  We  also  got  a  free  coat  of  tan  with 
our  outfit,  for  we  spent  the  entire  week- 
end on  the  sands  of  Santa  Monica  Beach. 


No  Escape 


The  Talkies,  I  guess,  are  a  Permanent  Fact, 
They've  come  and   no  doubt  they  will 
stay; 

They  seem  to  allure  and  appear  to  attract 
The  bulk  of  the  People  Who  Pay. 

But  I,  who  so  often  and  peacefully  sat 
In  the  cinema's  glimmering  gloam, 

No  longer  find  rest  and  a  respite  in  that. 
For  I  have  a  Talkie  at  home! 


Yes,  I  have  a  Talkie  whose  synchronized 
speech 

Spins  forth  from  an  infinite  reel, 
A  serial  feature  that  never  will  reach 

A  happy  conclusion,  I  feel. 
It  hasn't  much  logic,  it  hasn't  much  plot. 

It  gives  me  an  ache  in  the  dome, 
It  certainly  needs  to  be  cut  quite  a  lot 

But — I  have  a  Talkie  at  home! 


It  used  to  be  great  to  sit  watching  the  screen 

Where  lips  moved  with  never  a  word. 
Where  many  a  woman  was  constantly  seen 

But  never — thank  heaven! — was  heard. 
But  now  that  the  camera's  added  a  voice 

Oh  where  can  a  poor  fellow  roam? 
The  Speakies  may  make  other  people  rejoice. 

But  I  have  a  Talkie  at  home! 

— Berton  Braley, 
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>6u  Can  GETaadHoiD 
the  A4an  You  Want/ 


He  is  yours!  Worshipful!  Adoring!  Fascinated!  He 
is  yours  until  the  end  of  time — held  by  the  magic  of 
your  eyes,  warmed  by  the  glory  of  your  caresses, 
happy  to  serve  you,  love  you  and  lay  all  of  life's  good 
things  at  your  feet.  Here  is  the  secret  of  complete, 
compelling  and  powerful  loveliness,  personality  and 
charm ! 


Is  sex  beautiful  to  you?  Are  you  aware  of  Its  full  power  and  control?  Does  modem 
love  stop  with  a  kiss?     Read  LOVELY  LADIES! 


HAVE  you  mastered  the  art  of 
being  a  woman?  Do  you  carry 
your  clothes  well;  choose  your  hats 
with  infallible  taste!  Does  your  voice 
captivate  your  hearers?  Is  your  speech 
clear,  correct  and  interesting?  Are  you 
witty,  clever  at  conversation  and 
repartee;  can  you  give  and  accept 
compliments  gracefully?  Do  men  com- 
pete for  your  favors?  Are  you  in 
demand  for  parties,  dances  and  excur- 
sions?   Do  women  like  you?    Does  the 


one  man  you  prefer  above  all  others 
seem  also  to  prefer  you? 

In  two  beautiful,  dainty,  illustrated 
volumes  called  LOVELY  LADIES,  the 
Art  of  Being  a  Woman,  you  can  learn 
how  to  make  your  dreams  come  true. 
You  can  have  at  your  instant  command 
all  the  wealth  of  secrets  about  beauty, 
charm  and  loveliness  that  the  world's 
most  famous  women  have  discovered 
through  the  ages.    Here  are  simple, 

Read  Them  FREE! 

Two  darling  volume^,  in  orchid  cloth,  scamped 
in  gold,  top  edges  Nile  green,  with  scores  of 
pictures  drawn  by  DARE  herself — await  you. 
Send  for  them  at  once.  You  need  not  buy  them 
unless  they  captivate  you  as  they  have  thousands 
of  others.  Fill  in  the  coupon  now.  Mail  it  at 
once !  In  a  few  days  your  package  will  be  de- 
livered. It  will  contain  the  secret  of  personal 
loveliness  for  you.  Deposit  only  $2.98  with  the 
mailman.  Read  the  books  a  week.  Then  keep 
them  or  not,  just  as  you  prefer.  If  you  keep 
rhtm  we  will  retain  your  deposit.  If  you  return 
them,  every  penny  of  that  deposit  will  be  re- 
funded to  you  without  question  or  delay. 

FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 
(No  man  will  be  (ent  these  book() 

The  Secret  of  Secrets  Co. 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  L-1475 
New  York  City 


Read  all  of  these  revealing 

chapters  and  many  more: 

Sex  Appeal 
Our  Men 
Honeymoons 
Trial  Marriage 
Losing  Your  Husband 
To  Schoolgirls 
Feminine  Daintiness 
The  Other  Woman 
The  Lovely  Voice 
Brunettes  and  Blondes 
"Carrot"  Heads 
White-haired  Types 
Occupation — Housewife 
The  Business  Woman 
Clever  Makeup 
Wardrobe  Economy 
Motherhood 


easy  rules  for  emphasizing  all  of  your 
good  points  and  concealing  your  poor 
ones.  Here  are  formulas  for  correcting 
complexion  blemishes,  increasing  the 
natural  allurement  of  your  eyes,  your 
lashes,  your  lips  and  throat. 

Never  before  has  so  much  sound 
knowledge  of  true  womanly  loveliness 
been  put  within  the  covers  of  a  book. 
Five  aundred,  twenty-five  pages  of 
instructions  and  advice  from  DARE, 
the  world-famous  expert  on  all  things 
feminine.  You  have  heard  her  on  the 
radio.  You  have  read  her  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.   Now,  learn 

what  she  has  to  say  about  plain  and  unbeautiful 
women  who  have  been  transformed  into  ladies 
of  ravishing  loveliness  through  a  few  simple 
eaSy  rules  which  you  can  follow  in  your  own 
home. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SECRETS  COMPANY 
545  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  L-1475 
New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me  LOVELY  LADIES  by 
DARE.  I  will  deposit  $2.98  with  the  post- 
man. If  I  decide  to  keep  the  books  this  de- 
posit becomes  yours.  If  I  return  them,  my 
deposit  will  be  refunded  in  full. 


Name 
Address 
City    . . 


.State. 
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What  Love  Means  To  Me 


{Cununutd  from  page  20] 


will  mtntcr.  He  need  not  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  country  nor  the  most  handsome. 
In  fact,  beauty  of  features  is  of  little  mo- 
ment. 1  want  a  man  who  has  beauty  of 
character,  personality  and  thought — they  are 
much  more  lasting  and  satisfying.  Holly- 
wood and  her  good-looking  matinee  idols 
are  not  for  me." 

THUS  does  Olive  Borden  become  a  psych- 
ological study  in  diagonal  opposites. 
Her  beautiful  and  much-publicized  form  at- 
tracts one  type  of  man  and  her  heart  and 
mind  cry  for  another.  Even  the  studios  have 
helped  this  along.  They  have  built  her  up 
as  an  exotic,  passionate  creature  whose  every 
thought  is  to  attract  men.  This  very  fact 
has  made  u  impossible  for  Olive  to  attract 
the  type  of  man  her  heart  is  seeking.  And 
by  the  same  token,  it  has  driven  number- 
less men  to  her  feet  in  passionate  pleading. 
Hollywood  has  taught  the  world  that  Olive's 
attractiveness  is  physical  and  forgotten  every- 
thing else. 

Olive  realizes  this  and  tries  to  fight  against 
the  kind  of  love  that  would  grow  out  of  this 
type  of  romance.  The  men  who  naturally 
gravitate  to  her  are  in  love  with  her  phy- 
sically, with  her  beautiful  face — not  with 
her  beautiful  character  and  personality. 
They  can't  see  the  really  wonderful  side  of 
this  little  girl  with  the  gorgeous  form — they 
have  been  prepared  by  Hollywood  to  be 
near-sighted.  They  see  only  the  surface  they 
have  been  told  to  look  for,  and  fail  to  look 
beyond  the  edge  of  her  physical  beauty  into 
the  depths  of  her  character. 

A  little  more  of  an  insight  into  her  real 
self  might  be  gleaned  from  a  part  of  our 
conversation  of  the  other  afternoon.  She 
told  me  not  to  print  this.  1  hope  she  will 
forgive  me. 

^S  I  have  said,  I  am  looking  for  a  man 
who  has  great  strength  of  character. 
A  man  whose  honesty  is  above  reproach.  I 
am  so  rabid  on  the  subject,  in  fact,  that  I 
really  believe  my  work  in  pictures  may  have 
suffered  a  wee  bit  because  of  it.  Especially 
since  the  advent  of  talking  pictures.  I  mean 
that  I  haven't  been  exactly  honest  in  speak- 
ing my  lines.  During  the  making  of  silent 
pictures  I  was  honest — but  since  I've  had  to 
speak  real  words,  I've  said  'I  love  you'  more 
than  twenty  times,  to  as  many  different  men. 
I  didn't  mean  it.  It  may  be  that  you  knew 
I  didn't  mean  it  from  the  tone  of  my  voice. 
If  you  did — my  work  has  suffered.  But 
1  couldn't  help  it.  To  me  the  words  'I  Love 
You'  are  the  three  most  wonderful  and 
sacred  of  all.  I  warn  to  mean  them  when  I 
say  them.  I  don't  want  to  say  them  so 
many  times  in  play  that  the  real  meaning  and 
beauty  will  have  left  by  the  time  I  want  to 
use  them  in  real  life  as  I've  dreamed  of  do- 
ing. Not  only  do  I  want  to  mean  it  when 
I  say  'I  Love  You',  but  I  want  those  three 
words  to  mean  everything  in  the  world  to 
the  man  I  say  them  to.  I  want  them  to  make 
him  the  happiest  man  in  creation.  I  want 
them  to  be  honest." 

wOES  that  sound  anything  at  all  like 
the  picture  you  had  visioned  of  Olive 


Borden.-  That  is  why  1  call  her  a  psych- 
ological study  in  opposites.  Because  psych- 
ology works  from  cause  to  effect.  What 
then,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  two  great 
causes  in  Olive's  life?  Her  body  is  one  of 
the  causes.  It  has  been  publicized  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  enticing  objects  of  well- 
rounded  feminity  we  have.  Her  heart  and 
mind  are  the  other  great  cause.  They  are 
Continually  broadcasting  to  the  right  man 
that  she  is  waiting  for  him. 

Will  that  sound — principalled,  steady,  hop- 
ed-for lover  come  into  Olive's  life  before 
something  swifter  or  more  passionate  sweeps 
her  off  her  feet?  Thousands  of  other  girls 
have  started  out  with  similar  ideas  and  have 
been  carried  away  against  their  better  judg- 
ment. Will  Hollywood  ever  give  her  a  man 
who    is   sufficiently   different   that   he  will 


The  Voice  of  the  Films 

We  sing  your  eyes  a-wink  with  tears; 

We  crack  our  quips  till  ribs  are  quaking; 
With  roars  of  wars  we  set  your  ears 

To  aching. 

The  wail  of  wolves  while  lovers  freeze, 
The  clatter  of  a  prancing  chorus, 

Al!  mammy  songs  and  symphonies 
Are  for  us. 

From  some  great  operatic  group 
With  regal  voices  richly  whooping, 

In  one  swift  swoop  we  stoop  to  boop — 
A-dooping. 

The  din  from  pets  of  farmerettes, 

The  sighs  of  sweethearts,  fond  and  tearful — 

Why,  boy !  whoever  sees  us,  gets 
An  earful ! 

— Jerome  Barry. 


forget  that  she  has  a  beautiful  body  and 
fall  in  love  with  her  beautiful  mind?  One 
who  doesn't  always  think  of  love  in  terms 
of  infatuation  and  who  places  love  on  the 
same  plane  as  respect.  One  who  combines 
love  and  marriage  with  honesty  and  toler- 
ance. 

OW  long  will  this  emotional  and 
beautiful  woman  be  able  to  withstand' 
the  bombardment  of  the  handsome,  person- 
able men  of  Hollywood — most  of  whom 
have  decidedly  different  views  on  love  than 
she  has?  Her  heart  cries  aloud  for  that  real 
love  she  knows  is  waiting  somewhere  for 
her.  But  her  physical  self  is  continually 
saying,  'Come  and  take  me — carry  me  away 
by  force — I  am  thirsting  for  love  and  pas- 
sion— come,  take  me  away!' 


In  the  July  Issue  of 

TALKING  SCREEN 

'WHAT  LOVE  MEANS 
MEANS  TO  ME",  the  sec- 
ond article  of  the  powerful 
series  by  Walter  Ramsey. 
This  time  Mr.  Ramsey 
brings  to  these  pages  the 
views  of  Bebe  Daniels  on 
the  greatest  of  all  emotions. 
This  fascinating  star's  opin- 
ions on  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject display  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  depth  of  intel- 
ligence which  will  grip  you. 

"HOLLYWOOD  NIGHT  LIFE, " 
a  delightfully  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  famous  night  life 
which  flourishes  in  the  film  capi- 
tal like  tropical  plants  in  a  hot- 
house. Do  not  fail  to  read  how 
and  where  the  stars  make  whoo- 
pee from  midnight  till  breakfast. 

"THEY  KNOW  WHAT 
THEY  DON'T  WANT  "  is 
a  fascinating  story  depict- 
ing with  delightful  inti- 
macy the  things  that  the 
stars  don't  like,  the  places 
that  the  stars  don't  go  and 
the  ideas  that  the  stars  don't 
approve  of. 

Also  in  this  Issue — 

There  will  be  delightful  per- 
sonality stories  on  Constance  Ben- 
nett, the  sophisticated  lady  of  the 
talkies,  Alexander  Gray,  the  boy 
from  the  stage  who  made  good 
on  the  screen  in  a  big  way,  Betty 
Compson  the  beautiful,  who  made 
such  a  terrific  comeback  on  the 
talking  screen;  and  other  stars 
and  talkie  players. 

And — 

There  will  also  be  the  usual  lav- 
ish number  of  intimate  stories 
on  Hollywood,  Hollywood  film 
players,  and  Hollywood  events 
in  general.  And,  of  course, 
there  will  be  the  regular  TALK- 
ING SCREEN  distinctive  depart- 
ments, giving  the  very  lowest 
down  on  those  special  subjects 
of  interest  to  talkie  fans  the 
globe  over. 

At  All  Newsstands 
ON  SALE  JUNE  13 
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Adding  Insult  to  Injury 


[Continued  from  page  63} 

Warner.  The  first  person  he  picked  on 
was  Mary  Poulson,  then  the  accredited 
fiancee  of  Bull  Montana  and  now  his  wife. 
He  corrected  Miss  Poulson  for  leaving  her 
bag  on  the  table  and  for  mussing  up  the 
silverware,  until    Bool"  got  mad. 

I  think  you  are  a  tarn  fool!"  Bull  said 
as  he  glared  at  the  tormentor  as  if  he  were 
going  to  throw  him  through  the  window. 

No!"  replied  Barnett,  "if  I  were  a  tarn 
fool  I  would  be  an  actor." 

Which  did  not  serve  to  appease  Mr.  Mon- 
tana's ire  in  the  least.  But  he  grinned  in 
delight  a  moment  later  when  William  Bake- 
well  was  preemptorily  ordered  to  get  his 
chair  more  out  of  the  aisle  and  to  eat  like 
a  gentleman. 

Bebe  Daniels  had  the  insulter  come  to  her 
birthday  party  where  Will  Hays,  Lew  Cody, 
Buster  Keaton,  Jack  White,  Pauline  Starke 
and  Edmund  Lowe  were  among  the  guests. 

"This  is  a  first-class  hotel,"  the  head 
waiter'  said  irritably  to  one  of  the  guests. 

Will  you  please  keep  your  elbows  off  the 
table.'"  And  a  mbment  later  he  informed 
another  that  it  was  exceedingly  improper  to 
powder  one's  nose  in  public. 

These  things  coming  from  a  head  waiter, 
could  hardly  be  called  good  taste  and  were 
bound  to  make  someone  mad.  But  no 
blows  were  struck. 

PROBABLY  the  most  daring  of  all  Bar- 
nett's  attacks  came  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Winfield  Sheehan  when  there  were  nearly 
400  present.  Among  them  were  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Victor  McLaglen,  Bobbie 
Burns,  Alexander  Moore,  Marion  Davies,  El 
Brendel,  and  many  other  famous  names. 
Acting  as  the  head  waiter,  he  coolly  asked 
■several  to  rise  while  he  pushed  their  chairs 
closer  in  to  the  table.  He  cautioned  others 
about  improper  use  of  silverware  and  the 
climax  was  reached  when  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  to  the  host: 

"I  have  told  you  five  or  six  times  not  to 
waggle  your  knife  when  you  talk.  You  are 
disgracing  this   hotel  with  your  manners." 

Sheehan  waxed  wroth  instantly.  His  Irish 
blood  boiled  and  the  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  angrier  he  got. 

'You  never  told  me  before!"  he  began. 
"Why,  damn  it,  who  are  you  to  tell  me 
anything?" 

Sensing  a  battle  of  fisticuffs,  Marion  Da- 
vies  arose  to  quiet  the  affair. 

"Sit  down,  ma'am,  and  mind  your  own 
business !"   commanded   the   "head  waiter." 

The  officious  servant  had  carried  his  goat- 
getting  far  enough  and  introductions  and 
explanations  were  offered.  The  tense  strain 
broken,  the  diners  relaxed  and  kidded  the 
players  in  the  little  drama  for  the  balance  of 
rhe  evening. 

BARNETT,  in  the  guise  of  a  German 
sound  expert,  told  George  Bancroft  at 
a  B.  P.  Schulberg  dinner  that  he  was  lucky 
ro  get  the  roles  he  did  because  he  could  only 
play  one  role  "and  that's  yourself."  Mrs. 
Bancroft  came  up  like  a  human  yeast-cake 
and  wanted  George  to  throw  him  out  on 
his  neck.  Elsie  Janis  chimed  in  with  a  lit- 
tle pacifying  remark  and  he  started  in  on 
her.  At  a  Ben  Glazer  dinner  party,  Bar- 
[Continued  on  page  97] 


My  *5-Dancing  Course 


ONLY*I 


98  Sent  on  5  Days 
*"    Free  Trial 


IF  YOU  CAN  DO  THIS  STEP 

No  matter  how  poorly  you  dance  now,  if  you  can  do  the  simple 
step  pictured  at  the  right  I'll  make  you  a  finished,  versatile 
dancer — sought-after,  popular,  sure  of  a  good  time  wherever 
you  go  I 

For  I  have  discovered  that  all  modern  dancing  is  based  on 
five  fundamental  movements.  The  step  pictured  is  one  of  these 
basic  movements.  The  other  four  are  just  as  simple.  Once  you 
have,  mastered  these  key  steps  you  can  learn  to  do  any  new 
dance — no  matter  how  difficult — in   almost   no  time. 

Think  what  that  means!  As  soon  as  you  receive  my  famous 
course  you  can  learn  the  fundamental  steps — in  just  a  few 
hours,  right  in  your  own  room,  without  music  or  partner.  Then, 
the  very  next  time  dancing  starts  you  can  sur- 
prise your  friends  by  stepping  right  on  the  floor 
with  the  best  dancers  in  your  set — with  as  much 
ease  and  assurance  as  if  you  had  been  dancing 
for  years  ! 


Be  Popular — Mail    Coupon  TODAY 

To  prove  it,  I'll  send  you  my  com- 
plete S5.00  course — through  which  over 
400,000  people  have  already  learned  to 
dance — for     five     days'     FREE  trial. 
When     it     arrives    give    the  postman 
only    $1.98    (plus    few    cents  delivery 
charges.)        Then     practise  the 
steps     for     five     days.  Remem- 
ber— money     back     i\     not  de- 
lighted.     Don't    delay  —  mail 
coupon    NOW    and    be    a  good 
dancer    soon!      Arthur  Murray, 
Studio    131,    1   East   4}rd  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ARTHUR  MURRAY,  Studio  131 
7  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

To  prove  that  I  can  learn  to  dance  at 
home  you  may  send  me  your  famous 
S5.00  course  for  only  $1,98  C.  O.  D. 
I  understand  that  if  not  deliKhted  I  may 
return  the  course  within  5  days  and 
niy    money    will    he  refimded. 

Name  

Address   

City    State  

NOTE:  If  apt  to  he  out  when  post- 
man calls,  send  $2.00  with  coupon 
and  save  C.  0.  D.  charges. 


DEAF??SiS 


Vlbraphenea  H«tfae«  Head  NoUm 

A  new  and  Bcientific  discovery  Btimulates  tbehear- 
ingr  processes  by  utilizing;  sound  waves  through 
snjallsilverdevicesthatfit  snugly.  The  vibrators  are 
built  inside  the  sound  chambers,  "fhe  instruments 
are  so  small  that  your  friends  will  seldom  know  you 
are  wearingr  them.  Comfortable,  easily  put  in  the 
ears  or  removed.  No  wires.  No  batteries.  No  head 
bands.  Nothing  like  them.  Head  noises  are  reduced. 
And  hearing  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  gradually 
improves.  Don't  be  handicapped  or  embarrassed  by 
deafness.  Write  for  complete  details. 

VIBRAPHONE  CO.,  Inc..  StaHon  748 
Central  National  Bank  Building,  St.  'LoaU,  Mo.. 


BOW  LEGS  AND 
KNOCK- KNEES 

Improved  by  the  use  of  the  Morris  In- 
visible Limb  Straightener  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children — Worn  with  Com- 
fort either  day  or  night  or  both.  Send 
Ten  Cents  Coin  or  stamps  for  Actual 
photographs,  sent  in  plain  wrapper. 

ORTHOPEDIC  INSTITUTE 
Ward  1S4  1032  Loew's  State  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles.  CaJIf. 


.^NOSE 

3eautified/ 

NO  operation-'NO  pain 

••30  DAY  HOME  TRIAL" 


Dr.  Josephs'  Nose  Corrector 
can  make  your  nose  beau- 
tiful by  moulding  flesh  and 
cartilage  to  desired  shape. 
Worn  night  or  day  in  ab- 
solute comfort.  Amazing  and 
lasting  results  in  shortest 
time  FREE  BOOKLET  telU 
how.      Write  today. 

Dr.   JOSEPHS.  Inc. 
Dept.  F-2S,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


FREE!  Pamphlet  FREE! 

Marvelous  imported  Parisian  dis- 
covery, removes  Unwanted  Hair 
jiffy,  for  goodi  No  irrita- 
tion. Harmless,  liquid,  clean. 
Just  apply  and  wash  off!  Satis- 
faction or  money  returned.  Send 
this  ad  and  your  address  to  get 
FREE  explanation  how  "GypiU" 
destroys  Hair  and  Root. 
GYPSIA  PRODUCTS  CO..   (N)  SS  W.  42  st.,  N.  Y. 


GYPSI/li 


Win  a  Bttick  Sedan  '"l^^ 


SOMEONE  who  answers  this  ad  will  receive,  absolutely  free,  a  fully  equipped  7-passenger  Bulck  Sedan  or  its 
full  value  in  cash  ($2,000.00)  and  $900.00  In  cash  for  promptness.    We  are  also  giving  away  6  Three  Win- 
dow  Fordor  Ford  Sedans,  an  Eastman  Home  Moving  Picture  Outfit,  a  Shetland  Pony,  a  Radio,  Gold  Watches, 
bilverware  and  many  other  valuable  prizes — besides  Hundreds  of  Dollars  in  Cash  to  people  who  solve  our  puzzle 

and  win  our  prizes.  Already  we  have  given  away  more  than 
$200,000.00  in  cash  and  prizes  to  advertise  oiu-  baslness.  Miss 
Jewell  Casey  won  $3,720.00,  Mr.  I.  Nystrom  won  $3,375.00, 
Miss  Anna  Llnke  won  $2,320.00.  Mr.  M.  D.  Ileidman  won 
$3,020.00,  Mrs.  Robt.  EUington  won  $1,750.00  and  Mr.  E.  N. 
Garrett  won  $2,320.00.  More  than  $7,500.00  In  prizes  will 
be  awprded  In  this  offer,  which  Is  guaranteed  by  an  old 
reliable  company  with  a  reputation  of  many  years  of  honest 
dealings  and  is  open  to  anyone  living  In  the  United  States 
outside  of  Chicago. 


'IM  Solve  This  Puzzle 

There  are  many  objeets  In  the  picture  of  the  barnyard  to 
the  left,  such  as  dog,  glrL  fence,  automobile,  rooster,  boy. 
tent,  etc.  If  you  can  find  5  starting  with  the  letter  "C" 
write  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  together  wi>th  your  name  and 
address  and  send  it  to  me  at  once. 

$900.00  Given  for  Promptness 

Tjo.  addition  to  the  7-passenger  Bulck  Sedan,  6  Ford  Sedans  and  the  many  other  valuable  prizes — besides 
Hundreds  of  Dollars  in  Cash— I  am  also  going  to  give  an  extra  added  Cash  Pri2e  of  $900.00  for  Promptness  to 
the  winner  of  the  Bulck  Sedan,  making  a  total  of  $2,900.00  you  may  win.  In  case  of  ties  dupCcate  prizes  wlU 
be  awarded,  and  any  winner  may  have  cash  instead  of  the  prize  won  if  so  preferred.  Get  busy  right  away.  Find 
oo^eots  starting  with  the  letter  "C,"  write  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  together  with  your  name  and  address  and 
'45S^Li?„ir®        SI  possible  to  qualify  for  an  opportunity  to  share  in  tie  $7,500.00  total  grand  prizes. 

?Ji?I?QP7-'P^0'^^S-  ™»y  tucky  First  Prize  WlnnerT  It  pays  to  act  promptly. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Mgr.  Dept.  A-I68  315  Soirth  Peoria  Street.  Chicago.  III. 
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Has  New  Hair 

KOTALKO 
DID  IT 

Frances   Lonsdale  has 
^■^^H  thick,  wavy  hair  now. 
■  "My  daughter's  hair 

would  not  g  r  o  w," 
writes  her  father. 
"We  thought  the  roots 
were  dead.  We  sent 
for  KOTALKO  as  a 
final  test  and  thought 
it  would  be  like  the 
other  things  she  had  used  without  results.  But 
now  I  am  glad  to  state  that  after  using  KOTALKO 
faithfully,  she  has  thick,  wavy  hair,  as  you  will 
see  by  her  photograph.  Unless  I  had  seen  it  my- 
self I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible."  Ob- 
viously the  roots  were  alive ! 

Men  also  report  new  hair  growth  after  using 
KOTAL-KO.  Many  testimonials  from  men  and  women 
whose  liealth  was  undoubtedly  good  and  whose  hair 
roots  were  not  dead. 

Is  your  physical  condition  equal  to  theirs?  And  are 
your  hair  roots  alive  but  dormant?  If  so,  they  may  be 
stimulated  into  growing  hair  through  Kotalko,  the 
right  sort  of  invigorant.  Sold  by  busy  druggists 
everywhere,-  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  Kotalkov  for 
— ^  men's     women's     and  chilaren's 

hair,    the    producers    are  giving 
r  ICC  DOX  Boxes.     Use    Coupon  or 

write. 

Kotal  Co.,  A-677,  Station  O,  New  York 

Please  send  me  FREE  Proof  Box  of  KOTALKO. 

Name   

Full  Address   


Wash  Away  Fat 


and  Years  of  Age 


Why  not  get  rid  of  your  fat  while 
you  take  your  bath?  SansO  Reduc- 
ing Bath  Soap  will  wash  your  fat 
away  while  you  bathe.  Pleasant  and 
harrnless  as  vour  bath  itself.  You 
can  quickly  be  pounds  lighter  and 
look  years  younger.  The  cost  of 
SansO?  Nothing,  if  it  fails.  Pro- 
cess? Simply  useit  when  you  bathe. 
Truly  a  wonder  soap  if  you  want  to 
reduce  and  keep  a  smooth,  healthy, 
unwrinkledskin.  Reduce  all  over  or 
any  part  desired.  Special  price  to 
readers  of  this  magazine.  Three  full 
size  60c  cakes SansO$l. 25, ororder 
3  cakes  and  pay  postmanplushisfee. 

SANSO  SALES  COMPANY 
Department  89,        Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(/iJeL  (miliar 


PEEJL  PASTE 

I.Day  H  ome  Treatment 

f^-  FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
•'         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure.  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 

527  W.  7th      Dept.  25  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HAVE  SHAPELY  LIMBS  .  .  p<^r  $5.75 
OR  SLENDER  ANKLES  .  .  pair  $4.00 

Relieve  swelling  or  varicose  veins  and  redoce 
yoor  limbs  with  Dr.  WALTER'S  famous  med- 
icated (cream  colored)  gum  rubber  hose. 
Worn  next  to  the  skin  they  fit  like  a  glove 
and  you  can  see  the  improvement  at  once. 
For  over  25  years  they  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  are  worn  all  over 
the  world.  Send  ankle  and  calf  meas- 
ure. Pay  by  check  or  money  onier  (no 
cash)  or  pay  postman. 

Dr.  JEANNE  T.  S.  WALTER 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


-  Role  Call  ^ 

Who's  doing  what  and  where 


ROSCOE   ARBUCKLE— Untitled  comedy, 
James  Cruze  Studios,  Hollywood. 

RICHARD  ARLEN — Grumpy,  Paramount 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

GEORGE  ARLISS— OW  English,  Warner 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT— r/!>e  Spoilers,  Pa- 
ramount Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOHN  BARRYMORE— Mo^)}'  Dick,  War- 
ner Studio,  Hollywood. 

RICHARD  BARTHELMESS  —  Daum  Pat- 
rol, First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

MARJORIE    BEEBE  —  Molly-0,  Sennett 
Studio,  Studio  City. 

LIONEL    BELMORE—Sweet    Kitty  Bel- 
lairs,  Warner  Studio,  Hollywood. 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT—Sar^toga,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

JOAN  BENNETT— Irish  Rhapsody,  Unit- 
ed Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

CLARA  BOW— rr«e  to  the  Navy,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Holl)rwood. 

WILLIAM     BOYD— Crashing  Through, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JOE  E.  BROWN— To/;  Speed,  First  Na- 
tional Studio,  Burbank. 

JOHNNY  MACK  BROWN— Billy  the  Kid, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

HARRY  CAREY— Trader  Horn,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

NANCY  CARROLL— Fo//oM^  Thru,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN— Ci/>  Lights,  Chap- 
lin Studio,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON— Z<jza,  Paramount 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

VIRGINIA    CHERRILL  —  City  Lights, 
Chaplin  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MAURICE  CHEVALIER— Too  Much  Luck, 
Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  City. 

BERNICE  CLAIRE— Toft  Speed,  First  Na- 
tional Studio,  Burbank. 

INA  CLAIRE— Lazy  Lady,  Pathe  Studio, 
Culver  City. 

JUNE  COLLYER— SM^ff*   Kitty  Bellairs, 
Warner  Studio,  Hollywood. 

BETTY  COMPSON— r/7t  Lie,  RKO  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

JOE  COOK — Rain    or   Shine,  Columbia 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

GARY  COOPER— Cii^j/ww  Clothes,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD— JAf  Blushing  Bride, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

BEBE  DANIELS— Dixwwd,  RKO  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO— Bird  of  Paradise, 
United  Artist  Studio,  Hollywood. 

REGINALD  DENNY  —  Madame  Satan, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

RICHARD   DIX— Untitled  picture,  RKO 
Studio.  Hollywood. 

FIFI  DORSAY— Lo«iio«  Revue,  Fox  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

DOUGLAS     FAIRBANKS,  ]R.— Forever 
After,  First  National   Studio,  Burbank. 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS— Mar>t  of  Zorro, 
United  Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

PAULINE    FREDERICK  —  Scarlet  Page, 
Warner  Studio,  Hollywood. 

GRETA  GARBO— Romance,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dio, Culver  City. 

JANET  GAYNOR— L«7/ow,   Fox  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

HOOT  GIBSON— Sp««,  Universal  Studio, 
Universal  City. 

HARRY  GREEN— True  to  the  Navy,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

WILLIAM  HAINES— Easy  Going,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

ALAN  HALE— No  Brakes,  Pathe  Studio, 
Culver  City. 


GEORGIA  HALE— City  Lights,  Chaplin 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

ANN  HARDING— Eyre,  Pathe  Stu- 
dio, Culver  City. 

JEAN  HERSHOLT— CoOTe  Easy,  Warner 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

JACK  HOLT — ^Untitled  navy  story,  Colum- 
bia Studio,  Hollywood. 

WALTER  HUSTON— ^Ar<a/><j/w  Lincoln, 
United  Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

KAY  JOHNSON— Madame  Satan,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

BUCK  ]ONES—Tennessie's  Partner,  Tec- 
Art  Studio,  Hollywood. 

IAN  KEITH— IVhat  a  Widow,  Pathe  Stu- 
dio, Culver  City. 

DENNIS  KING— Devil's  Diciple,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

HENRY  KOLKER— Abraham  Lincoln, 
United  Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

ARTHUR  LAKE— Tommy,  RKO  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

BEATRICE  LILLIE— Lo«^i<j»  Revue,  Fox 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

LOTTI  LOUER— Come  Easy,  Warner  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

BEN  LYON— What  Men  Want,  Universal 
Studio,  Universal  City. 

BERT  LYTELL— The  Lone  Wolf,  Colum- 
bia Studio,  Hollywood. 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN— D«j/  and  Sun,  Fox 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

FREDERIC  MARCH— True  to  the  Navy, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

CONRAD  NAGEL— Right  of  Way,  First 
National  Studio,  Burbank. 

JACK  OAKIE— The  Sap  from  Syracuse, 
Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  Crty. 

GEORGE  O'BRIEN- TAf  Last  of  the 
Duanes,  Fox  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MOLLY  ODAY— Sisters,  Columbia  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

SALLY  O'NEIL— Sisters,  Columbia  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

MAUREEN  O'SLSLLFV AN— London  Revue, 
Fox  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MARY  PICKEORD— Forever  Yours,  Unit- 
ed Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

WALTER  PIGEON— St/;ee/  Kitty  Bellairs, 
Warner  Studio,  Hollywood. 

WILLIAM  POWELL— Ladies'  Man,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

EDDIE  QUILL  AN— Romeo's  Juliet,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

ESTHER  RALSTON  —  Untitled  picture, 
Colorart  Studio,  Hollywood. 

DUNCAN  RENALDO— Pe«  and  Poison, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

GINGER  ROGERS— Queen  High,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City. 

WILL  ROGERS— Connecticut  Yankee,  Fox 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  ROLANT>—Reno,  Metropolitan  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

CHARLES  RUGGLES— Queen  High,  Para- 
mount Studfo,  Long  Island  City. 

NORMA  SHEARER  — Lei  Vs  Be  Gay, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

LOWELL  SHERMAN— S^cow^/  Man,  RKO 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

STANLEY  SMTTH—Queen  High,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City. 

PAULINE  STARK— What  Men  Want, 
Universal  Studio,  Universal  City. 

LEWIS  STONE— Romance,  M-G-M  Studio, 
Culver  City. 

GLORIA,  SWANSON— IF/^d/  a  Widow, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

LAWRENCE  TIBBETT—Rose  of  Algeria, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

ALICE  WHITE— r^ey  Call  It  Love,  First 
National  Studio,  Burbank. 
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The  Orchid  Bids  Farewell  to  the  Screen 


{^Continued  from  page  35} 


Corinne  Griffith  sits  in  the  cool  green-and- 
gold  living  room  of  her  Beverly  Hills  home, 
and  meditates. 

Like  the  wary  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  ever 
and  anon  announces  his  thoughts  of  return- 
ing to  the  ring,  Corinne  realizes  that  the  call 
of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
it  has  been  reported. 

She  says  she  is  retiring,  but  her  fingers 
are  crossed. 

Back  of  all  the  hoorah  of  bidding  adieu 
to  the  profession  that  has  brought  her  $350,- 
000  a  year — $10,000  a  week  for  a  contractual 
yeqr  of  thirty-five  weeks;  that  has  brought 
her  office  buildings  (the  Griffith  in  Beverly 
Hills)  and  apartment  houses;  that  has 
brought  her  fame,  travel  and,  ultimately, 
hapr^jy  marriage,  there  is  a  terrific  urge.  She 
wants  to  be  herself.  And,  indeed,  who 
could  wish  to  blame  her? 

|HE  is  tired  of  bein^  The  Orchid  Lady 
of  the  Screen,  with  chinchilla  and  ermine 
hanging  from  her,  dangling  diamonds,  and 
wandering  through  countless  miles  of  cel- 
luloid to  the  eventual  clinch  which  every  fan 
knows  so  well. 

She  wants  to  be  herself  rwenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  and  not  the  fragile  damsel  that 
some  scenerio  writer  has  concocted  and  that 
the  film  public  expects. 

She  wants  to  let  the  frisky  ocean  waves 
spank  her  and  let  the  soft  curl  (artificial) 
in  her  hair  drip  briny  sea  water  with  grand 
disregard. 

She  doesn't  want  to  worry  about  keeping 
the  gentle  furrow  in  her  brown  hair  for  to- 
morrow so  it  will  match  today's  shooting. 

She  wants  to  be  able  to  perspire  at  tennis 
or  golf  and  not  fret  about  her  bangs  being 
just  so.  ' 

She  wants  to  get  white  hairs  on  her  dark 
sports  suit  from  the  English  sheep  dog,  who 
might  be  part  mongrel,  and  to  ramble  along 
the  Malibu  beach  with  her  Doberman  Pinch- 
er  and  the  two  or  three  other  dogs  that  are 
a  part  of  the  Griffith-Morosco  family. 

She  wants  to  play  bridge  with  the  Mayer 
girls  and  Norma  Shearer  and  talk  chintz  with 
Mildred  Gloria  Lloyd. 

She  wants  to  plan  her  bride's  maid  dress 
for  Edith  Mayer's  wedding  to  William  Goetz, 
and  discuss  the  superiority  of  lilies  over  roses 
in  bridal  bouquets. 

She  wants  to  root'  out  quaint  old  antique 
shops  where  she  can  pick  up  Early  Amer- 
ican relics  for  her  new  beach  home  with  the 
spinet.  She  wants  to  have  the  time  to  look 
up  samplers  and  walnut  furniture  of  pine- 
apple design. 

She  wants  to  play  tennis  with  her  hus- 
band. 

See  football  games  with  her  husband. 

Dance  with  her  husbaiffd. 

Motor  with  her  husband. 

Go  to  premieres  with  her  husband. 

She  wants  to  go  to  Cannes  and  Antibes 
and  Biarritz,  and  price  chateaux  a  few  min- 
utes from  Paris  with  her  husband. 

But  mostly,  and  this  is  her  supreme  de- 
sire, she  wants  to  make  a  great  picture  be- 
fore she  retires. 

She  wants  to  do  the  life  of  Josephine, 
Empress  of  France,  Creole  from  the  Island  of 


Martinique,  woman  of  all  women  in  the 
life  of  Napoleon. 

AVING  done  Emma  Hamilton,  in  The 
Divine  Lady,  she  now  wants  to  do  her 
favorite  character  of  history,  Josephine,  who 
fell  under,  and  followed  "the  star  of  destiny" 
that  led  to  glory  and  to  ruin. 

And  so,  we  might  add,  do  Bebe  Daniels, 
Estelle  Taylor,  and  other  film  ladies  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Corinne  has  wanted  to  do  Josephine  for 
years.  Therefore  the  crossed  fingers  in  this 
present  secession  from  the  screen.  She 
wants  to  make  it  'iii  France,  as  Gloria  Swan- 
son  did  Madame  Sans  Gene,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  government.  She 
wants  to  l^ave  a  chronicle  in  celluloid  by 
which  to  be  remembered. 

And  she  probably  will.  But  not  imme- 
diately. 

First  she  is  going  to  study.  She  realizes 
her  limitations.  That  her  knowledge  of 
screen  technique  is  not  equal  to  the  newer 
weapons  of  the  Broadway  invasion.  Her 
singing  voice,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not 
great,  which  was  doubled  in  certain  sequen- 
ces of  The  Divine  Llddy  but  which  appeared 
in^'BacM  Pay',  is  feeing  expertly  trained.  After 
Josephine,  Corinne  has  no  operatic  aspir- 
ations. She  may  even  retire  to  a  life  of 
domesticity,  but  her  fingers  are  crossed.  She 
is  completely  happy  in  her  second  marriage. 
The  first  with  Webster  Campbell,  actor- 
director,  was  dissolved  a  number  of  years  ago. 

SHE  wiir  study  French  and  German,  and 
dancing.  In  the  Fall,  her  husband,  still 
with  First  National,  will  be  able  to  travel. 
Together  they  will  go  'abroad  and  arrange  for 
the  production  of  Josephine  which  will  be 
an  immense  undertaking. 

Relaxed,  she  sat  on  the  low  footstool  in 
the  Whoopee  room  of  their  home,  around 
her  thiroat  a  flaming  orange  girdle  of  beads, 
a  print  dress  on  her  slim  figure,  and  talked  of 
weddings  and  women  and  Norma  Shearer 
Thalberg's  coming  baby. 

Thirty-two,  perhaps,  very  beautiful,  with 
the  world  at  her  feet  and  its  wealth  in  her 
hands — yet  renouncing  it  all  for  textbooks 
and  studies.  It  takes  courage  to  rnake  her 
decision.  To  drop  from  public  sight  for  a 
year  and  take  the  chance  of  being  forgotten. 
It  takes  daring,  even  with  one's  fingers 
crossed. 

She  is  tired,  true,  of  being  The  ^  Orchid 
Lady  of  the  Screen,  but  it's  a  big  price  to 
pay  for  being  one's  self.  And  for  the 
privilege  of  possibly  having  a  child. 

"But  not  yet,"  she  said,  "with  a  fragment- 
ary smile,  defeating  the  latest  rumor  for  her 
retirement. 

Six  years  ago,  it  seems,  during  the  film- 
ing of  Declasse  she  told  me  she  would  re- 
tire after  two  more  pictures.  Since  then  she 
has  made  Classified,  The  Marriage  Whirl, 
Mademoiselle  Modiste,  Into  Her  Kingdom, 
Syncopating  Sue,  The  Lady  in  Ermine,  Three 
Hours,  The  Divine  Lady,  Back  Pay,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

Perhaps,  then,  her  fingers  really  are  cross- 
ed. At  any  rate,  lovely  ladies  should  never 
be  consistent,  and  Corinne  is  lovely. 


Are  You 

BASHFUL? 


EMBARRASSED? 


NERUOUS? 


SHY? 


DO  YOU  LACK 
CONFIDENCE? 

ARE  YOU  SELF 
CONSCIOUS? 


NO  WONDER  YOU  ARE  A 
"STAY-AT-HOME" 

■p\0  YOU  ever  feel  embarrassed  in 
the  presence  of  strangers?  Are 
you  always  bashful  and  confused  when 
you  meet  people  for  the  first  time  or 
when  you  are  in  company  of  the  op- 
posite sex? 

You  Are  Self -Conscious! 

Shame  on  you!  There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  be  nervous  and  embarrassed. 
Stop  being  shy.  You  can  learn  how 
to  conquer  the  terrible  fear  of  your 
superiors. 

DO    NOT    BE  DISCOURAGED! 

Every  individual  now  suffering  from 
Bashfulness  (Self-Consciousness) 
will  welcome  this  good  news.  Re- 
markable discovery  used  with  great 
success — whereby  you  can  quickly 
and  easily  overcome  your  faults.  Be 
cheerful  and  confident  of  your 
future!  If  you're  Bashful — don't  wait 
another  day — Send  25c  for  my  amazing 
book.  Learn  about  my  course  to  over- 
come Self-Consciousness.   Write  today. 

R.  BLACKSTONE 

BR-7  Flatiron  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Richard  Blackstone 

BR-7  Flatiron  Buildins,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book  on  Ner- 
vousness and  Bashfulness.  I  am  enclosing  25 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


Name   

Address   

City   State   
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Il's  so  easy  to  own  this  smart 
silk  dress!  All  you  need  to  do 
is  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  giving  size  and 
color  of  dress  you  want. 
A  lovely  frock  for  both 
dress  and  sport  wear. 


Dall  your  friends 

will  admire  it,  and  it 
costsonly  $1.98  Ofguar- 
anteedall-silkpongeeinone  . 
sided  effect  with  harmon- 
izing silk  piping,  fancy 
embroidered  ornament, 
sunburst  tucking  and  col- 
ored buckle  and  buttons: 
pleatedskirt.  Willwaeh  beau- 
tifully.Colors:Natural  tan, 
with  choice  of  red,  rose  or 
blue  trimming.  MiBseaH,  16, 
IS  years. Women  32  to  44  bust. 


ORDER  NOW/ 


Don't  Delay  ^'^.iZltlo 

us.  Don't  send  one  penny  with 
your  order  —  we  will  ship  the 
dress  C-O.D.  Pay  postman  $1.98 
when  he  delivers  the  dress.  We 
pay  all  postal  charges.  Order 
by  No.  99. 

WALTER  FIELD  CO. 
Dept.  T1262  CHICAGO 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT CIRCULATION,  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY 
THE   ACT   OF   CONGRESS   OF   AUGUST    24,  1912. 

(If  TALKING  SCREEN,  liuhlished  monthly   at  Np» 
.\.    Y.    for    .April    1.  1930. 
State   m'    N'ew  York 
Cniintv   of   New  York 

Defore  nic,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Helen  Honig 
«ho  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  Talking  Screen  and  that  the  following  is,  tr 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
■section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on    the   reverse   of   this    form,    to  wit: 

1  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,   maiiaging  editor,   and  business  managers  are' 

Publisher,   Dell   PublishiuR   Company.    Inc..   lOr)  Fifth 
.Avenue.   N.    Y.  C. 

Editor.  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  lon  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  (". 

Managing    Editor.    Wayne    C,      Ilaisley.     inn  Fifth 
.Avenue,    N.    Y.  C. 

Business    Manager.    Helen    TInnlg.    100    Fifth  Avenue. 

N    Y  r. 

2  That   the  owner  is: 

Dell    Publishing    Company.    Inc..    100    Fiflli  Avenue. 
N.    Y  C 

George  T  DeLicorte,  .Tr..  100  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  V.  C 
Margarita   Delacorte.    100   Fifth   .Avenue.   N.    Y.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  ol  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities   are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  sttick  and  securi 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  thi«  al^iant  has  no  reason  to  believ*' 
thai  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporatii>n 
anv  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
boiids.   or  oIluT    «ec'iri»ips   ilian   as   so  stated   by  him 
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^wo^n  to 


MAY  KF.KT.r.V 


THE  LOST  ZEPPELIN  (Tiffany-Gainesborough ) 
— A  gtipping  yarn  of  an  airship  out  of 
control  at  the  South  Pole.  Conway  Tear!e» 
Ricardo  Cortez  and  Virginia  Valli  make 
great  comebacks. 

LOVE  COMES  ALONG  (RKO)~-Behe  Daniels 
in  a  picture  that  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
Rio  Rita  but  nevertheless  is  entertaining 
Lloyd  Hughes  does  good  work  as  a  rough- 
neck sailor. 

THE  LOVE  PARADE  (Paramount) — Maurice 
Chevalier  in  a  very  entertaining  and  sptcey 
little  number  about  one  of  those  foreign 
lands  that  don't  exist.  The  direction  of 
Ernest  Lubitsch  is  excellent. 

lUMMOX  (United  Artists) — Winifred  Westover 
is  superb  tn  this  story  of  the  life  of  a 
scrubwoman.  The  story  itself,  however,  is 
rather  over-maudlin. 

THE  MAN  I  LOVE  (Paramouytt) — Mary  Brian 
and  Richard  Arlen  in  a  story  of  prize  fighters 
and   their  troubles. 

MEN  WITHOUT  WOMEN  (Fox) — A  gripping 
picture  of  life  in  a  submarine.  The  se- 
quences where  the  boat  sinks  and  lies  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  are  gruesome  with  hor- 
ror but  startlingly  effective.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kenna  and  Frank  Albertson  do  good  work 
and  Stuart  Erwin  contributes  a  delightful 
bit    as    a    hard    boiled    radio  operator. 

THE  MIGHTY  (Paramount) — A  splendid  melo- 
drama of  the  underworld  with  the  redoubtable 
Mr.  George   Bancroft^  as  the  hero. 

MONTANA  MOON  (M-G-M) — Joan  Crawford 
in  a  zippy  story  of  ranch  Hfe — with  plenty 
of  jazz  and  cocktails  injected.  Joan  sings 
delightfully   in    her   accustomed  style. 

MURDER  ON  THE  ROOF  (Columbia) — Here's 
another  murder  story  which  thrills  and  chills 
in  splendid  style.  It  all  takes  place  in  a 
penthouse,  which  at  least  is  a  unique  set- 
ting. 

NAVY  BLUES  (M-G-M) — Bill  Haines  as  a  gob 
who  gets  mixed  up  with  a  good  girt  is  his 
usual  amusing  self.  Haines'  fans  please  run 
to    the    nearest    theatre    showing   this  picture. 

NEW  YORK  NIGHTS  (United  Artists) — Norma 
Talmadge's  first  talkie  will  please  her  fans, 
but  as   for  the  story  ! 

NOT  SO  DUMB  (^Af-G-A/>— Marion  Davies  is 
a  panic  as  the  girl  who  insists  on  heaping 
barrels   of   trouble   on    her   fiance's  head. 

OFFICER  O'BRIEN  (Pathe) — As  a  noble  de- 
tective William  Boyd  does  good  work  in  this 
story.  Ernest  Torrence  also  enacts  a  brilliant 
character  part. 

OH.  YEAH  (Pathe) — James  Gleason  and  Rob- 
ert Armstronf^  as  a  couple  of  wandering 
brakemen.  There  is  some  swell  railroad 
stuff  that  will  thrill  you  to  the  morrow. 

ONE  MAD  KISS  (Fox) — Don  Jose  Mojica.  a 
newcomer  trom  the  operatic  field,  gives  a 
^rand  performance  in  this  one.  Hip  voice 
is  splendid. 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  (Paramount) — Gary  Cooper 
is  swell  in  this  story  of  Southern  chivalry 
in   the   Civil   Way  days. 

PARAMOUNT  ON  PARADE  (Paramount) — Re- 
viewed  in   this  issue. 

PARTY  GIRL  (Tiffany-Gainesborough) — Another 
story  of  the  younger  generation,  but  this 
t!me  fairly  entertaining,  albeit  sensational, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr..  and  Jeanette  Loff 
contribute  some  excellent  bits  of  acting. 

PEACOCK  ALLEY  ( Tiffany-Gainesborough )  — 
Here's  Mae  Murray  again,  in  a  new  ver- 
sion of  Peacock  Alley.  But  it's  no  new 
version  as  far  as  Mae  is  concerned.  She 
does  the  same  old  thing  in  the  same  old 
way. 

PI  AYING  AROUND  (First  National) — Our  own 
Alice  White  as  a  stenographer  who  falls 
hard    for    a    gangster    with    dramatic  results. 

POINTED  HEELS  (Paramount) — Helen  Kane, 
Skeet  Gallagher  and  William  Powell  make 
this  backstage  story  entertaining.  The  se- 
quences where  the  Kane  and  Skeet  get  boiled 
and   try   to    get    high    hat   are   simply   a  riot, 

PUTTIN'  ON  THE  RITZ  (United  Artists)  — 
Harry  Richman  sings  very  well  in  this  one, 
his  first  talkie.  We  can't  sav  very  much 
for  his  acting,  but  this  is  not  an  important 
item  when  he  can  .«ing  the  way  he  does. 


RED  HOT  RHYTHM  (Pathe)~A  story  of  the 
making  of  songs  and  melodies.  Entertaining. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  (Fox)  — 
The  handsome  Warner  Baxter,  Mona  Maris, 
Mary  Duncan  and  Antonio  Moreno  as  the 
villain  in  a  colorful,  if  somewhat  overdone 
story  of  ranchos,  vaqueros,  love  and  trouble. 
Our  old  friend  Tony  Moreno  makes  as  con- 
vincing a   villain  as  he    did   a  hero. 

ROUGH  ROMANCE  (Fox) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

SALLY  (First  National) — Marilyn  Miller  and  Joe 
E.  Brown  put  over  this  musical  comedy  de- 
lightfully. Alexander  Gray  also  gives  a  good 
performance.  The  music,  which  is  well 
known,   still   holds   its  lure. 

SARAH  AND  SON  (Paramount) — A  rather  dif- 
ferent story  of  mother  love  with  the  de- 
lightful Ruth  Chatterton  as  the  young  mother 
doing   some   excellent  acting. 

SEVEN  DAYS'  LEAVE  (Paramount) — A  moat 
unusual  story  written  by  Barrie  and  trans- 
lated fairly  faithfully  to  the  talking  screen. 
Gary  Cooper  and  Beryl  Mercer  give  per- 
formances which  hold  you  spellbound. 
If  you  like  a  story  dealing  with  tender  feel- 
ings,   see    this     by    all  means. 

SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPLATE  (RKO)—1he 
old  time  play  comes  to  life  in  the  talkies 
more  vividly  than  ever  with  Richard  Dix. 
Miriam  Seegar  and  Margaret  Livingston 
doing  splendid  work. 

SHOW  GIRL  IN  HOLLYWOOD  (First  Na- 
tional— Reviewed    in    this  issue. 

THE  SHOW  OF  SHOWS  (Warner  Brothers)  — 
Pretty  near  what  its  title  implies.  If  yoti 
like  peppy  music,  chorus  work  and  good, 
clever  humor  don't  fail  to  see  this  '  natural." 
Frank  Fay  will  keep  you  in  endless  stitches 
of  merriment  and  delight  by  his  subtly 
foolish  fooling. 

SLIGHTLY  SCARLET  (Paramount)  —  Evelyn 
Brent  is  wonderful  in  this,  her  last,  picture 
for  Paramount.  It  is,  of  course,  a  story 
of  crooks  and  Clive  Brook  as  a  gentleman 
crook   puts   things   over   in   a    nice  way. 

THE  SKY  HAWK  (Fox)—\n  excellent  idea  of 
what  the  air  raids  on  London  were  like 
during  that   famous  war. 

SON  OF  THE  GODS  (First  National) — Richard 
Barthelmess  as  a  Chinese  boy  with  American 
trappings  is  good  in  this  story  taken  from 
a  Rex  Beach  romance.  The  story  itself 
wobbles  at  times. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FLAME  (First  National) 
— A  brilliant  talkie  version  of  the  operetta 
famous  on  the  stage.  It's  all  about  Russia 
and  the  Revolution  and  includes  some  good 
work   by  Bernice  Claire  and  Alexander  Gray. 

SONG  O'  MY  HEART  (Fox) — ^John  McCormacfc 
is  wonderful  in  this  picture  which  was  filmed 
over  in  Ireland.  Anybody  who  is  crazy 
about  singing  and  particularly  about  his 
voice  should  see  this'  picture  eight  times. 
The  story  isn't  anything,  but  what  does  that 
matter. 

SUCH  MEN  ARE  DANGEROUS  (Fox)  — 
Madame  Glyn's  efforts  come  back  to  the 
screen  again  in  a  story  based  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  financier  Lowenstein. 
Catherine  Dale  Owen  and  Warner  Baxter 
give    good  performances. 

SWING  HIGH    (Pathe) — Reviewed   in  this  issue. 

THIS  MAD  WORLD  ^  M  G-A/ ^ —Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

TRAILING  TROUBLE  (Unirersal) — Hoot  Gib- 
son in  another  one  of  those  dashing  West- 
erns. Hoot  sings  a  couple  of  songs  in  fine 
style  and  defeats  the  villains  in  his  accus- 
tomed hard-hitting  manner.  O.  K.  for 
Western  fans. 

TROOPERS  THREE  (Tiffany-Gainesborough )  — 
A  corking  story  of  army  life  which  will 
thrill  you  and  please  you.  Quite  a  relief 
from  the  usual  run  of  stories,  this  one, 
which  deals  mostly  with  horses.  I, overs  o  f 
horses   should    certainN'   see  it. 

TRUE  TO  THE  NAVY  f  Paramount  }-~^le^'ie^^■^d 
in  this  issue. 

UNDER  A  TEXAS  MOON  (Wamer  Bmthers)  — 
Reviewed   in   this  issue. 

1  HF  VAGABOND  KING  (Paramount) — Dennis 
King  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  put  this  one 
over  in  royal  fashion.  Jeanette  MacDonald 
is    e\  en    better    than    in    "  The    La^c  Pnrade." 
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Adding  Insult  to  Injury 


[Continued  from  page  93] 

nett  told  Ina  Claire  that  he  never  had  heard 
of  her  except  as  the  wife  of  Jack  Gilbert. 
At  a  banquet  in  the  Indian  room  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  for  motion  picture  cele- 
brities and  given  by  Julian  Bach,  Everett 
Jacobs,  Percy  Mendelssohn  and  Michael  Far- 
num.  New  York  financiers,  Barnett,  as  a 
guest,  sat  between  Margaret  Livingston  and 
Joseph  M.  Schenck.  Turning  to  Miss  Liv- 
ingston, he  said: 

"I've  seen  you,  in  Germany,  in  pictures." 

"Yes?"  the  red-head  sweetly  replied. 

"I  saw  you  in  Sunrise.  I  think  you  are 
a  very  wicked  woman — wicked  at  heart." 

"Well,  I  must  be,  because  I'm  always  cast 
in  that  kind  of  role.  " 

"I  don't  consider  you  much  of  an  actress, 
either." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  said  Margaret. 
"But  if  I  am  not  I've  been  fooling  the  prod- 
ucers a  mighty  long  time." 

For  thirty  minutes  the  insulter  tried  to 
get  a  rise  out  of  Miss  Livingston.  Mr. 
Schenck,  at  the  side,  enjoyed  the  passage  at 
arms  immensely  and  laughed  at  the  sallies. 
Barnett  eventually  gave  it  up  and  remarked: 

"You  have  one  of  the  sweetest  disposi- 
tions I  ever  have  encountered." 


THUS  far,  very  few  have  gotten  angry 
and  remained  angry.  Mrs.  Nan  How- 
ard, wife  of  Director  'William  Howard,  be- 
came highly  indignant  because  the  insulter 
removed  her  plate  of  soup  before  she  had 
consumed  half  of  it  and  Alice  Joyce  was  ex- 
ceedingly "miffed"  over  another  such  ex- 
perience. Marion  Davies,  in  her  first  en- 
counter, gave  the  insulter  only  an  icy  stare 
and  ignored  his  remarks  when  he  told  her  to 
stop  throwing  olive  pits  on  the  carpet. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  eat  olives," 
Marion  said,  "  and  in  the  second  place  I 
thought  he  was  just  some  smart-alec  trying 
to  be  funny." 

On  the  golf  course,  Joseph  Schenck  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks  employed  Barnett  to  cad- 
dy for  Samuel  Goldwyn,  the  producer. 
After  a  hole  or  two  had  been  played,  Bar- 
nett grabbed  one  of  Goldwyn's  golf  sticks 
and  broke  it  over  his  knee.  "What  the 
producer  said  cannot  be  printed,  and  the 
"caddy"  was  fired  on  the  spot.  (The  club 
had  been  supplied  in  advance  by  Fairbanks.) 

There  is  a  sting  in  every  remark— a  sting 
carefully  figured  out  in  advance.  He  told 
Richard  Barthelmess  in  the  presence  of  Jack 
"Warner  that  he  should  have  his  voice 
trained.  "Whereupon,  Richard  arose  haugh- 
tily from  the  table  and  replied: 

Til  take  a  voice  test  whenever  Mr.  "Warn- 
er tells  me  to!" 

Then  he  stalked  from  the  room  in  a  dud- 
geon. 

ERE,  there  and  everywhere  at  Holly- 
ood affairs  the  professional  "goat-getter" 
has  been  called  and  is  paid  something  like 
$100  a  night  for  insulting  the  guests.  Just 
how  long  his  employment  can  last  is  prob- 
lematical because  his  face  is  beginning  to  be 
quite  well  known.  Some  look  on  his  work 
as  crude  horse-play  and  don't  like  it. 

But  he  goes  right  on.  His  vocation  is 
one  of  the  strangest  in  a  city  of  strange 
things.   The  most  amazing  city  in  the  world. 


New 


girdle 


reduces  waist  dnd  hips 


— Often  Two  to  Four  Inches  in  TEN  DAYS 

HERE'S  a  wonderful  new  ventilated  girdle  that  makes 
you   look   slimmer  instantly  and   actually  reduces 
your  bulky   hips   and  waist — often   from   2   to  4 
inches  in  10  days. 

Perfolastic  is  a  cool,  comfortable,  light-weight  girdle  made  of 
finest  quality,  pure,  live,  ftesh  plantation  rubber — a  product  of 
the  famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  It  fits  with  glove-lilce 
smoothrjess.  closely  encircling  waist,  hips  and  thighs,  so  that 
your  figure  cakes  on — instantly — straight,  slender,  youthful  lines. 
And  with  every  breath  you  draw — every  step  you  take — its  constant, 
ge.Ttle  massage-like  pressure  breaks  down  the  fat  cells — which  are 
8'i.%  water — and  moulds  away  unwanted  flesh  just  as  a  skilled 
masseuse  would. 

If  you  want  to  regain  a  slender  figure — to  wear  the  smart  new 
styles  effectively — i'md  out  more  about  this  marvelous  Perfolaslie 
Girdle.     FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  gives  full  details  and 

particulars  of  our  .^-day  trial  offer  with  money-ltack  guarantee  thai 
protects  you  from  all  risks.     Send  for  it  today.     No  cost  or  obliga- 


tion. Simply  mail  cou- 
pon below  to  Perfo- 
lastic, Inc.,  Dept.  436, 
41  East  42d  Street, 
New   York  City. 


Send  for 
5-Day  ^ 
Trial  Offer 


PERFOLASTIC. 
41   East  42d  St.. 


Inc.,  Dept.  436, 
N.  Y.  City. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
FREE  Booklet  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle — also 
particulars  of  your  5-day  trial  offer. 


Name    i 


Address    i 


City.. 


State   I 


TH^CK  LIPS  REDUCED! 

GIRLS!    WOMEN!  MEN! 

Thick,  coarse,  protruding  lips  are  embar- 
rassing. And  if  you  value  thin,  pretty, 
shapely  Hps  that  all  women  crave  and  men 
admire,  use  Cloree  Lip-Reducing  Creme  and 
make  your  Lips,  thin,  adorable  and  attractive. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  LIPS 
Don't  let  unlovely  lips  rob  you  of  your 
beauty.  Make  them  thin,  lovely  and  al- 
luring with  this  2-minute  treatment 
Guaranteed  harmless.  A  cooling,  refresh 
iii«  creme  that  melts  away  the  excess 
thickness  of.  your  lips,  leaving  them  soft,  smooth  and 
.pretty.  Act  promptly.  Price  advances  shortly.  Send 
$1  bill  or  postal  money  order.  Use  and  watch  results 
SPECIAL  OFFER!  Over  10  noo  jars  sold 
at  $3.  Act  promptly 
and  we  will  send  you  a  jar  pospaid  for  only 
Cloree  of  New  York,  S6A  W.  42d  St..  New  York 


$1 


HOW   TO  OBTAIN 

A  BETTER  LOOKING  NOSE! 

Improve    your    personal  appearance 

My  new  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  shape  of  the  nose  by 
remoulding  the  cartilage  and 
fleshy  parts,  safely,  and  pain- 
lessly. This  is  accomplished  thru 
the  very  fine  and  precise  adjust- 
ments which  only  my  patented 
model  25  possesses.  Kesults  are 
lasting.  Can  be  worn  at  night» 
or  during  the  day.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfied  after 
thirty  days'  trial.  Write  for 
free  booklet  to 

M.  TRILETY 
Pioneer  Nose  Shaping  Specialist 
Dept.      130  BIn?hainton.  N.  Y. 


Banish  the  craving  for  tobacco  aa 
thousands  have.  Make  yourself  free 
and  happy  with  Tobacco  Redeemer. 
NotasuDBtitute,  not  habit  forming. 
Write  for  free  booklet  telling  of  in- 
jurious effectof  tobaccoand  depend- 
able, easy  way  to  -^i 
thecravingmany  menhave.l 

Newel'  Pharmacal  Co.l  annn 
Dept.  915  Clayton,  Mo.!J"r>?!L 


SONG  WRITERS/ 


Substantial  Advance  Royalties 
are  paid  on  work  found  acceptable  for  pub- 
lication. Anyone  wishing  to  write  either 
the  words  or  music  for  songs  may  submit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice. 
Pastexperienceunnecesaary.lievr  demand 
created  by  "Talking  Pictures",  fully  de- 
flcribed  in  our  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today— Newcomer  Associates 
727  Earie  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


LtTHERJNTERPREr>t)(//? 

DESTINY 


If  you  are  unhappy,  discouraged,  lonely, 
unsuccessful  in  love  or  business,  do  not 
hesicace  to  consult  Lucile.  ascrologer,  fa- 
mous for  her  accurate  forecasts  of  events 
of   national   and   world-wide  imporrance. 

She  will  aid  and  advise  you  and  point  out 
your  Star  of  Destiny,  lucky  days  and  many 
secrets  of  happiness. 

For  only  25  cents  she  will  send  you  her 
Special  Dollar  Reading  which  may  explain 
much  that  seems  dark  and  doubtft'I. 
Send  her  your  correct 
birth  date,  name  and  .ad- 
dress and   25  cents. 

We   are  'all   born  with 
certain   talents   and  abil 


ties  that  require  develop- 
ment. KNOWING  them 
should  be  startling,  profit- 
able   and  helpful. 

Financial  success,  prom- 
inence and  marital  bliss 
may  await  you.  Write 
today  and  learn  what  the 

stars  reveal.  _  

LUCILE.    ASTROLOGER.    STUDIO  301-A 
257  Back  Bay  Sta..  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  BANISH  THEM 

A  simple,  safe,  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  success  in 
my  practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Wm.  Davis,  M.D..  124-G  Grove  Ave..  Woodbridge.  N.  J. 


Men  and  Women — 
Industry's  leader  offers  you  direct- 
to-wearer  agency.  Pays  big.  Happy 
work.  Thousands  successful.  Sample 
outfit  free.  Start  at  once.  Write  today. 
DEPT.  CARLTON  MILLS.  INC. 
304-L         7*         Avc.New  Yorh,  N.V. 
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HOW  STARS 
FIGHT  FAT 


In  Reply  Would  Say 


NO  STARVING 

KylOVIE  stars  must  stay  thin.  That's  a 
part  of  their  contract.  But  they  dare 
not  starve  to  do  it,  for  that  might  wreck 
their  health. 

They  consult  the  best  physicians.  And 
those  physicians  know  that  a  common 
cause  of  excess  fat  is  an  under-active 
gland.  In  treating  obesity  or  fighting 
obesity,  they  supply  that  lack  as  they 
find  it. 

The  method  they  employ  is  embodied 
in  Marmola  prescription  tablets.  A  famous 
medical  laboratory  prepares  them  to  serve 
the  purpose  in  an  ideal  way.  The  formula 
is  in  every  box.  All  the  good  results  are 
explained.  Thus  this  rhodern  method  is 
brought  to  the  masses  at  a  modest  cost. 

Marmola  has  been  used  for  22  years — 
millions  of  boxes  of  it.  Users  have  told 
the  results  to  others,  until  Marmola  has 
long  held  the  top  place  in  i  s  field. 

Excess  fat  blights  youth  and  beauty, 
health  apd  vigor.  It  is  often  caused  by  a 
lacking  gland  secretion,  easily  supplied. 
Why  not  learn — and  at  once — how  much 
this  scientific  method  can  serve  you.  There 
are  people  in  every  circle  who  can  tell  you 
what  it  does.  Go  try  Marmola,  and  watch 
the  results  for  a  little  while.  You  will  be 
delighted. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  $1  a  box.  Any  druggist 
who  is  out  will  gladly  order  for  you. 

MARMOLA 

PRESCRIPTION  TABLETS 
The  Pleasant  Way  to  Reduce 


MISSION  BEADS 

From  the  Land  of  Flowers.  FraRrant 
Flower  Bead  Necklace  from  California. 
Genuine  Mission  Beads.  All  have  beau- 
tiful color  representing  different  flow- 
ers. It  brings  the  breath  of  California 
right  to  you.  A  delightful  souvenir  of 
the  "Land  of  Flowers".  A  beautiful 
necklace  that  can  be  wqrn  on  any  oc- 
casion. The  lovely  flower  odor  takes  rtie 
place  of  Perfumes.  A  wonderful  combin- 
ation which  makes  a  l>eautiful  gift  for 
any  season  on  any  occasion.  Each  string 
of  beads  packed  in  a  neat  gift  box. 
Write,  for   free   illustrated  catalog. 

Price  SOc  and  ap 

Art  Card  &  Sales  Co.,Dept.DS, 

p.  O.  Box  21,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


ORRECT 
your  NOSE 

Improve  your  appear- 
ance with  Anita  Nose 
Adjuster.  Shapes' '.flesh 
and  cartilacre — quickly, 
safety  and  painlessly, 
while  you  sleep.  Re- 
sults are  lasting.  Doc- 
tors praise  it.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
ANITA  INSTITUTE.  665  Anita  Bldg..  Newark,  N.  J. 


{^Continued  from  page  20} 


blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Her  signature  is 
on  a  five-year  Hal  Roach  contract.  So  you 
think  your  life  is  uneventful?  Just  think  if 
you  lived  in  Turkey!  There,  you  know,  a 
teacher  may  not  use  rouge  nor  wear  silk 
gowns!  And  that's  not  all!  If  your  face 
shows  the  results  of  long  hours  of  beauty 
parlor,  you  get  the  sack! 

SLIM — See  above,  re  Thelma  Todd.  Your 
interests  are  lightheaded,  eh?  The  other 
blonde  lady  known  as  Josephine  Dunn  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Paramount  School. 
She  is  an  accomplished  dancer  and  pianist. 
In  appearance,  she  is  graceful,  blonde  and 
blue-eyed.  Her  height  is  five  feet,  five  inches, 
and  she  weighs  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds.  She  was  married.  Slim,  but  has  had 
her  matrimonial  bonds  unshackled. 

MADRE — Now,  isn't  that  Spanish  for 
mother?  Your  question  at  any  rate  bears 
this  out.  So  you  want  to  know  about  the 
children  of  some  of  our  new  stars?  Well, 
how  new  do  you  want  your  stars?  Chester 
Morris  has  a  son.  Brooks  Kilborn,  who  is 
one  year  and  a  half;  Ann  Harding  has  given 
her  favorite  name  of  Jane  to  her  wee  baby 
daughter;  Elliott  Nugent  and  Norma  Lee 
are  just  Papa  and  Mama  to  Annabelle  Lee. 
four,  and  Barbara  Ruth,  two;  Raymond 
Hackett's  offspring  will  have  a  Junior  tag- 
ged after  his  name;  and  John  Mack  Brown 
has  an  infant  named  Jane  Harriette  in  his 
home.  Charles  Bickford  has  two  children, 
one  of  each  sex.  His  Doris  Marie  is 
eleven  and  his  boy  Rex  is  four.  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen  is  father  to  a  boy  named  Andrew, 
who  is  ten  years  old,  and  to  a  girl  called 
Sheila,  who  is  just  six.  Dorothy  Revier 
and  Carlotta  King  are  mothers  of  boys.  • 
Joan  Bennett's  little  girl,  Adrienne,  is  not 
yet  six.  We're  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
neither  Billie  Dove  nor  Laura  LaPlante  have 
ever  called  a  child  their  own.  Mary  Pickford 
adopted  her  sister  Lottie's  child  and  renamed 
her  after  herself.  So  now  there  are  two 
Mary  Pickfords. 

IRIS — Alexander  Gray  was  in  Ziegfeld's 
shows  for  three  years  which  led  him  to  be 
chosen  as  Marilyn  Miller's  leading  man  in 
Sally,  for  he  was  also  her  leading  man  in  the 
stage  version.  Before  Sally  was  shown  on 
Broadway,  Alexander  had  made  and  finished 
four  pictures  for  First  National.*  He  has 
light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  is  unmarried. 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  is  the  name  of  the  little 
town  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

L.  T. — The  pretty  lady  who  accompanied 
Maurice  Chevalier  on  his  trip  to  Hollywood 
is  Mrs.  Maurice  Chevalier,  of  course.  But  in 
Paris  she  is  quite  a  star  in  her  own  name; 
which  is  Yvonne  Vallee.  Maurice  was  at 
one  time  leading  man  in  Mistinguette"  s 
shows.  His  screen  career  so  far  includes 
Innocents  of  Paris.  The  Love  Parade  and 
The  Bis,  Pond.  He  is  now  making  Too 
Much  Luck. 

K.  R. — Harold  Lloyd's  business  manager  is 
his  brother,  Gaylord,  who,  some  ten  years 
ago,  also  played  on  the  screen.    Harold  was 


born  in  1893  and  started  his  stage  career  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  Welcome  Danger  is  his 
latest  but  Harold  is  now  busy  getting  ready 
for  his  next,  which  is  yet  untitled.  Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky  distributes  his  films. 

ROUGH  RIDER— Yes,  siree,  you're  right. 
Tom  Mix  was  a  member  of  the  Rough 
Riders  during  the  Spanish  American  War. 
He  also  rode  the  plains  as  a  cowboy — so  you 
win  the  bet. 

IRISH  EYES  —  The  popular  Moore 
brothers — Joe,  Matt,  Owen  and  Tom,  were 
all  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland.  But 
while  they  were  all  children,  their  parents 
migrated  to  America  and  settled  down  at 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Matt  is  now  directing  for 
Columbia  Pictures  and  Owen  is  in  Gloria 
Swanson's  latest,  What  A  Widow!  Tom 
recently  played  with  Blanche  Sweet  in  The 
Woman  Racket,  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

RITA — A  list  of  Lila  Lee's  screen  appear- 
ances during  1929  is  as  follows:  Little  Wild- 
cat, Man  in  Hobbles,  Queen  of  the  Night 
Clubs,  Black  Pearl,  Honky  Tank,  Argyle 
Case,  Drag,  Flight,  Dark  Street',  The  Sacred 
Flame,  and  Love,  Live  and  Laugh.  Lila  is 
now  under  contract  to  First  National  Pic- 
tures, Burbank,  Calif.  Enclose  a  quarter 
with  your  request  for  a  photo,  which  will 
assure  your  getting  it.  'Tis  true  she  has  a 
five  year  old  son,  but  she  is  now  divorced 
from  James  Kirkwood,  the  father  of  the  boy. 

W.  A.  H. — So  you  want  to  know  the  big- 
gest financial  box  office  hit?  Well,  records 
reveal  that  Ben  Hur  holds  the  gross  record, 
it  having  brought  into  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
•  Mayer  coffers  some  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars— and  it's  still  being  shown  in  Europe ! 
Anna  Christie  is  now  breaking  all'  box  of- 
fice records.  Garbo  fans  being  willing  to 
stand  hours  to  hear  her  voice. 

Y.  C. — We  had  almost  forgotten  that 
Reginald  Denny  was  English,  until  we  heard 
him  in  his  first  talkie  which  shows  his  very 
natural  English  accent.  This  was  What  A 
Man,  for  Sono-An.  Reginald  has  been  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife,  Bubbles  Steifel, 
having  played  opposite  him  on  the  Universal 
lot.  He  is  now  free  lancing  and  his  next  lead- 
ing role  is  in  Cecil  de  Mille's  Madame  Satan. 

STANLEY — Ruth  Roland  is  now  at  work 
on  Reno,  an  all-talkie.  It  is  her  first  pic- 
ture in  years. 

SONGSTER— The  theme  song  from  Fast 
Life  was  Fast  Life  and  was  sung  by  Rita 
Flynn.  Happy  Days  was  heard  in  the  open- 
ing and  closing  shots  of  Chasing  Rainbows, 
which  featured  Charles  King  and  Bessie 
Love.  Hello,  Baby,  How  Do  You  Do  is 
from  Doug  Junior's  picture,  The  Forward 
Pass.  That  Precious  Little  Thing  Called  Love 
is  from  Shopworn  Angel  starring  Nancy 
Carroll.  Louise  is  from  Chevalier's  Innocents 
of  Paris.  And  now  we  think  it's  about  time 
that  we  sang  our  own  little  good-by  song. 
See  you  next  month  with  a  lot  of  new 
notes.     'Bye.     Let  me  hear  from  you  all. 
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EA9..  .*245« 

The  "Princess  Pat" 
— 14K  Wld  White 
Gold  engraved  case, 
guaranteed  15-jcwel 
movement.  Engraved 
genuine  "Wrlstacrat" 
flexible  bracelet  to 
match.  S  1.9 6  a  month 


Exquisitely  New! 
4  Genuine  Diamonds 
4  French-blue  Sapphires. 

EA  36  .  .  .  Elegant  and  Exclusive.  4  llery, 
genuine  diamonds  and  4  French-hlue  sapphirc.-i 
set  olt  this  beautifully  hand  engraved  14K 
solid  white  gold  case.  Fully  guar.Tnteed  i5 
Jewel  movement.  Hand  pierced  llexible 
"Wrlstacrat"  bracelet  set  with  suppiiires  to 
match.  Patented  safety  clasp .  $3.40  a  month. 


Jewelry  of  distinction 

brought  within  your  easy  reach 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


EA7  .   .  *50 

Gentlemen's  m  a  s- 
sive  ring  of  14K 
soUd  green  gold 
with  latest  style 
18K  solid  white 
gold  top:  ticry, 
genuine  blue-white 
diamond.  S4.08  a 
month. 


EA37...  *75 

New  "Link  o'Love" 
solitaire;  hand  en- 
graved 18K  Sohd 
White  Gold  ring 
set  with  diw/.ling 
genuine  blue-white 
diamond  In  center; 
2  smaller  dla- 
monds  on  sides. 
.SC. 16  a  month. 


EA34..  *25 

Richly  hand  en- 
graved UK  Solid 
White  Gold  soli- 
taire mounting; 
fiery,  genuine 
blue-white .  dia- 
mond. S2.  a  mo. 


EA  18.^25" 

Wedding  ring  of 
beautifully  hand 
engraved  l.SK 
SoIld.WhiteGold; 
set  with  7  ex- 
pertly  match- 
ed genuine  blue- 
white  diamonds; 
S2.06  a  month. 


EA  31 


Nation- 


ally advertised  and 
guaranteed  Elgin  or 
Waltham  movement; 
hand  engraved  white 
or  green  gold  filled 
20  year  case.  Latest 
style,  flexible,  mesh 
wrist  band.  S2.21  a 
month. 


$9750 
EA  6  .  .  ^1 

Gentlemen's  hand 
engraved  massive 
ring  of  14K  solid 
white  gold.  Im- 
ported black  onyx 
set  with  a  genuine 
diamond  and  any 
carved  initial  or 
emblem  desired. 
S2.21  a  month. 


EA35...  *50 

Latest  style,  ISK 
Solid  White  CJold 
ring  set  in  the 
center  with  large 
size  flashins  gen- 
uine blue-white  dia- 
mond and  2  snmller 
dianiond.s  on  sidc.-^. 
S4.0S  a  month. 


EA  8  .  .  .  Diamond 
wrist  watch.  14K  Solid 
"White  gold  engraved  case;  2  genuine 
diamonds  and  8  emeralds  or  sapphires. 
Guaranteed  15  -  jewel  movement. 
Pierced  flexilile  "Wristacrat"  bracelet 
with  sapphires  or  emeralds  to  matc-h. 
S3.04  a  month. 


Balance^ 
12  HIOMTHS 
TO  PAY 


Guaranteed  Savings 

Direct     Diamond  Importations 

and  large  volume  buying  for  both  our 
National  Mail  Order  business  and 
our  Chain  Store  system  enable  us  to 
offer  you  superior  quality  genuine 
diamonds,  fine  standard  watches  and 
exquisite  jewelry  at  saving  prices 
which  are  beyond  comparison.  All 
of  this  with  no  extra  charge  for  the 
added  convenience  and  advantage  of 
dignified,  liberal  credit. 

How  to  Order 

Ju.st  .send  $1.00  with  your  order 
and  your  selection  comes  to  you  on 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  NOC.O.D. 
TO  PAY  ON  ARRIVAL.  After  full 
examination  and  free  trial,  pay 
balanceln  12  equal  monthly  payments: 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
10  Days  Free  Trial 

You  have  the  privilege  of  10  days' 
free  trial — if  not  completely  satisfied 
return  shipment  at  our  expense  and 
the  entire  deposit  will  be  refunded. 
Written  guarantee  bond  with  every 
purchase. 

All  Dealings  Strictly  Confidential 

A  whole  year  to  pay!  No  extra  charge 
for  credit — no  red  tape — no  delay. 
You  take  no  risk — satisfaction  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Gift  Case  Free 

Every  article  comes  to  you  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  presenta- 
tion case . 


Adults 

Completely  illus- 
trated new  cata- 
log of  genuine  dia- 
monds. Bulova, 
Elgin.  Waltham  , 
Hamilton,  Howard 
Illinois  watches; 
fine  jewelry  and 
silverware  at  spe- 
cial prices.  Write 
now  to  get  your 
Free  Copy. 


Gorgeous  . 
Dinner  Ring 

EA  10  .  .  .  Latest  lase 
design     raountlae  of 
exquisitely  hand  pierced 
IfiVi  SoUd  White  Gold. 
Set  with  .3  fiery,  gen- 
uine  ■blut'-whlt«  dltt- 
momlB  .-utd  2  Freiieh- 
Wiie   Kapphlres.  $3.46 
a  moiit'.i. 

$4250 

EA  19  .  .  .  Nationally  advertised  tested  and 
regulated  15-Jcwel  Waltham  movement:  2n-year 
warranted  engraved  White  Gold  lllled,  12  size, 
thin  model,  decagon  case.  White  gold  (illed 
knife  and  fine  Waldemar  chain.  All  coniplcte  In 
handsome  gift  case.    S2.21  a  month. 


IT'S  A 
BULOVA 
$2975 


EA  12  .  .  .  Dazzling  clu.ster  of 
7  exoertly  matched  genuine 
blue-white  diamonds:  hand 
pierced  18K  Solid  White 
Gold,  lady's  mounting.  Looks 
Uke  a  S750  solitaire.  Big 
value.  Only  S3. 96  a  month. 


AIJT  COLOR  PRINTINa  CO..  DUNELLEN   N.  J 


ESTABLISHED  1895 


DIAMOND     WATCH  C€. 


Mress^i^i.  116-F 


170  BROADWAY,  NYC 


EA  5  .  .  .  Nationally 
advertised  and  guaran- 
teed 15-Iewel  Gent's 
Bulova  watch.  White 
gold  filled  case,  "dust- 
tite"  protector;  radium 
dial  and  hands;  latest 
style  woven  wrist  band 
to  match.  .S2.39  a 
month. 


Patonted  Shl«ld 
Keep*  Out 
Dust  and  Dirt, 


There  is  only  one  TAN  GEE. 
When  you  ask  for  TAN  GEE,  be  sure 
you  see  the  name  TANGEE  on  the  package. 


world famous 

l)ecause  oj^  Us 
arveloas  dolor  VrincipU 

In  an  amazing  way,  Tangee  changes  color  as  you  put  it  on 
.  .  .  and  blends  perfectly  with  your  own  natural  coloring, 
whatever  your  complexion.  It  is  the  one  lipstick  for 
blonde,  brunette  or  titian. 

You  can  see  the  color  come  to  your  lips  .  .  .  color  so 
lovely,  so  natural  that  it  seems  a  very  part  of  you.  And 
in  truth  it  is,  for  Tangee  is  indelible  and  leaves  no 
coating  or  greasy  smear. 

Unlike  other  lipsticks,  Tangee  has  a  solidified  cream 
base,  soothing  and  healing  to  the  lips  .  .  .  yet  is  firm  in 
consistency  and  outlasts  several  of  the  usual  lipsticks. 

Tangee  Lipstick,  $1.00.  Also  the  same  marvelous  coloi 
principle  in  Rouge  Corn-pact,  75c  .  .  .  Creme  Rouge,  $1.00. 
Face  Powder,  blended  to  match  the  natural  skin  tones,  $1.00. 
Night  Cream,  both  cleanses  and  nourishes,  $1.00.  Da^ 
Crf<?»2,  a  foundation  cream,  protects  the  skin,  $1.00 
Cosmetic,  a  new  "mascara,"  will  not  smart,  $1.00. 

SEND  20c  FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

[Six  Items  in  miniature  and  "Tlie  Art  of  Malte-Up") 
THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  CO.,  DEPT.  T.S.  6 
I  417   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 

Name  

A ddress  
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HE  SCREENS  MOST 
LOVABLE  BANDIT 
CONTINUES  HIS 
ADVENTURES 
IN  OLD 
ARIZONA  , 
IN/^  THIS 
^  GREAT 
OUTDOOR 
MOVIETONE 
ROMANCE 


THEARIZOIVIAKID^ 

WaIner  Baxter 

AND  MoNA  Maris 


Greater  than  "In  Old  Arizona"  and 
"Romance  of  the  Rio  Grande"  —  two 
pictures  that  established  Warner  Baxter 
as  the  supreme  lover  in  outdoor  roles. 

An  kl?kED  SANTELL  production 


VITAPHOI 

JOINS     TWO     JOYOUS     STARS     IN     ONE     GREAT     COMEDY  SPECIAL 


► 


Fiiiiiiie^t  thing  on  four  feet — Joe  E. 
Bro^vn   and  Winnie   Lightuer  .  .  . 

) /  'Teaming  for  the  first  time,  in  a 


■i picture  teeming  with  laughs! 

"HOLD  EVERYTHING"  held  all 
hilarity  records  in  its  one-year  run 
on  Broadway  .  .  . 

iNow  here  it  is  on  the  talking  screen, 
with  every  riotous  roar  retained  by 
\  itaphone. 

"  'Hold  Everything'  is  a  riot .  . .  rich 
and  rare". .  ."full  of  the  best  'gags' 
ever  developed"' — say  famous  news- 
paper experts  who  have  seen  it. 

But  don't  take  their  word  for  it. — 
See  for  vourselfl 


ui  a  guide  to  th^  best  uf 
good  timet.  It  appeanon- 
ly  on  picture*  produced 
by  ffamer  Bros,  and 
First  Motional  Pictures. 
~  yitapborte"  it  the  regis- 
trred  rradenulrh  oj  '/Tie 
yitaphonv  Cjrpordtiun. 


W,A-R  NER    BROS,  present 

HOLD 


EYERYTHiKC 


ALL  IN  TECHNICOLOR  with 

JOE  E.  BROWX  ★  WIWIE  LIGHTNER 
(*eor«ie»Carpeiitier  ^  Sallv  0"Neil     Dorothy  Revier 


AheLvman  and  His  Baud 
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EBE  DANIELS 
has   at   last  set 
the  date  for  her 
marriage  to  Ben  Lyon. 
It  is  scheduled  for  June 
14. 

Bebe    is    planning  a 
quiet  home  wedding,  with 
only  a  few  close  friends 
and  relatives  present.  Ben's 
two    sisters    have  arrived 
from  Baltimore  for  the  oc- 
casion   and     the  Daniels 
apartment   is   beginning  to 
overflow  with  gifts. 


Renee  Adoree  is  fighting 
a  game  battle  for  her  life. 
For  the  past  several  months 
she  has  been  in  a  sanitarium, 
a   victim   of   tuberculosis,  but 
physicians  note  an  improvement. 


Mariene   Dietrich,  the 
Austrian  discovery  of  Joseph  von 
Sternberg,    will    make   her  bow 
to  American  audiences  in  Moroc- 
co, opposite  Gary  Cooper.  The 
story  has  a  Continental  locale  and 
is  based  on  a  novel  von  Sternberg 
read  just  before  his  recent  return  to 
this  country. 


Gloria    Swanson    is  vacationin<> 
away  from  Hollywood,  but  nobody 
knows  just  where.     As  soon  as  she 
finished  What  a  Widow,  she  left  for 
a  rest — going  to  either  the  mountains 
or  seashore. 


Helen   Twelvetrees   recently   arrived  in 
New  York  bringing  with  her  the  print 
of  her  newest  picture,  Stcing  High. 


During  the  summer.  First  National 
will  announce  the  definite  production  information  on  Mothe'rs 
Cry.    This  is  the  book  by  Helen  Grace  Carlisle,  which  created 
a  stir  in  literary  circles. 

Marilyn  Miller  has  begun  work  on  Sweethearts,  which  will 
be  a  musical  romance  filmed  entirely  in  technicolor. 

Hollywood  has  been  wondering  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
young  man  seen  with  June  Collyer  so  often  of  late.  Finally, 
it  has  leaked  out  that  he  isn't  a  new  romance  at  all — only  her 
brother,  Richard  Heermance.  He  has  moved  to  Hollywood 
to  keep  June  company,  and  is  living  with  her  in  her  Beverly 
Hills  home. 

Estelle  Taylor  hadn't  worked  for  a  year — then  two  com- 
panies began  to  fight  for  her  services! 

After  a  year  in  which  she  had  been  unable  to  crash  the 
talkies,  Estelle  finally  had  a  test  for  When  We  Were  Twenty- 
One  at  First  National.  However,  the  role  was  won  by  Myrna 
Loy. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Estelle  was  tested  for  the  heavy  in 
Liliom,  at  Fox,  and  just  as  that  studio  sent  for  her  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line.  First  National  decided  they  wanted  her  to 
play  the  Loy  role.  So,  both  companies  went  to  the  Producers' 
Association  to  settle  the  matter.    Fox  was  the  one  who  won. 


□laio 


Now  that  Al  Jolson 
has   finished  Big  Boy, 
he  is  planning  a  tour  of 
Europe,  accompanied  by 
wife    Ruby,    of  course. 

Lois  Moran,  to  whom 
the  talkies  have  not  been 
too  kind,  has  received  an 
offer  from  a  Broadway  pro- 
ducer and  will  probably  go 
to  New  York  to  appear  on 
the  stage. 

It  is  probable  that  Walter 
Huston  will  sign  a  long-term 
contract  with  United  Artists 
to  make  two  pictures  a  year 
for  that  organization.  Huston, 
who   portrays    Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  D.  W.  Griffith's  pro- 
duction of  that  name,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  stage 
importations.     He  has  appeared 
in  a  number  of  Paramount  pro- 
ductions, among  them  The  Vir- 
ginian, and  has  just  completed  a 
leading  role  in  The  Bad  Man  for 
First  National. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice: 
Janet  Gayrior  and  Lydell  Peck  have 
been  seen  together  so  much  since 
Janet's  "return  from   Honolulu  that 
rumors  of  a  rift  in  the  lute  have  been 
dispelled. 

Stanley  Smith  is  appearing  opposite 
Clara  Bow  in  her  current  production, 
which  has  not  yet  been  titled. 


Harmonizing  by  the  Three  Brox  Sisters  will  have  to  be 
postponed  until  one  of  them  returns  from  her  honeymoon. 
Patricia  Brox  was  married  to  Robert  D.  Gerstenzang,  prom- 
inent New  Yorker,  on  May  5.  They  left  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  for  a  trip  to  the  groom's  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  but  Mrs.  Gertstenzang  intends  returning  to  Hollywood 
and  her  motion  picture  career. 

Edwin  Carewe  has  won  the  garbage  disposal  rights  for 
Dallas,  Texas.  Carewe  is  owner  of  an  incinerator  company 
which  proposes  to  utilize  wet  garbage  in  the  production  of 
cosmetics.    His  bid  for  the  Dallas  job  was  $150,000. 

When  Universal  established  its  claim  to  the  title  Jailbreak. 
First  National  was  in  a  quandary.  Mervyn  Leroy  was  direct- 
ing a  prison  picture  under  the  working  title  of  Jailbreak  for 
the  latter  organization.  But  after  casting  about  for  a  sub- 
stitute. Numbered  Men  was  the  final  choice  and  a  pretty  good 
choice  at  that. 

Richard  Dix  will  begin  work  on  Cimarron  within  the 
next  month.  He  plays  Yancey  Cravat,  a  picturesque 
character  of  the  Oklahoma  land-rush,  in  the  latest  Edna 
Ferber  novel.  No  other  members  of  the  cast  have  been 
chosen.    Wesley  Ruggles  will  direct  this  production. 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  LINE  OR  SO  ON  CURRENT  TALKIE  OFFERINGS 


ALIAS  FRENCH  GERTIE  (RKO) — Here  we 
have  two  of  the  most  famous  screen  lovers 
in  real  life — Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon, 
as  a  couple  of  crooks  who  finally  reform. 
A  fair  picture  except  for  a  certain  lack 
of  suspense. 

ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 
(Untyersal) — One  of  the  very  best  pictures 
ever  to  come  out  of  Hollywood  and  per- 
haps the  best  war  picture  ever  made.  Lewis 
Ayres  scores  in  the  leading  role. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  <M-G-M)~lt's  unnecessary 
to  comment  on  this  picture.  We  repeat 
that  Greta  Garbo  is  marvelous  and  we  also 
repeat  that  she  darn  near  loses  the  picture 
to  Marie  Dressier  who  gives  a  performance 
that  should  go  down  in  history. 

THE  jBAD  ONE  (United  Artists) — Dolores  del 
Rio  in  an  exciting  picture  of  the  Marseilles 
water  front  with  Edmund  Lowe  as  a  dash- 
in«:    Don    Juan    of   the   seven  seas. 

BEAU  BANDIT  (RKO)— A  picture  about  a 
f*»lightful  rogue  who  stole  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor.  This  time,  however, 
the  locale  is  Mexico  and  the  delightful 
rogue   is   none   other  than   Rod   La  Rocque. 

BE  YOURSELF  (t;ni/c</  Artists) — If  you  like 
the  self-sacrificing  dramas  where  the  girl 
simply  sacrifices  and  sacrifices  and  sacrifices 
for  her  man,  don't  miss  this  one.  Fannie 
Brice  is  the  girl. 

THE  BIG  PARTY  (Fox)— Pretty  much  what 
its  title  implies  and  very  good  at  that. 

THE  BISHOP  MURDER  CASE  (M-G-M)- 
Here  we  have  Van  Dine  again,  this  time 
with  Basil  Rathbonc  playing  William  Powell 
— we  mean,  Philo  Vance.  Rathbone  thinks 
so  hard  that  you  can  hear  his  brain  work- 
ing and  consequently  he's  not  quite  as 
effective  as  Powell. 

BROADWAY  SCANDALS  (Columbia)  —  The 
backstage  story  is  here  again,  here  again, 
here  again.  However,  this  version  is  a 
little  better  than  most  of  them  and  Jack  ^ 
Egan  and  Carmel  Myers  give  good  per- 
formances. 

BURNING  UP  (Paramount) — Dick  Arlen  as 
an  automobile  jockey  in  a  racy  story  of  the 
track.  This  young  man  is  turning  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  consistently  good  actors 
in   the  game. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD  (UniyersaD  — 
John  Boles  and  Laura  LaPlante  in  a  splendi- 
ferous and  magnificent  story  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  mob  scenes  are  wdws. 
John  Boles  is  good. 

THE  CASE  OF  SERGEANT  GRISCHA  (RKO) 
— A  somewhat  disappointing  version  of  the 
well  known  book  with  Chester  Morris  and 
Betty  Compson  playing  yis-a-yis.  This  pic- 
ture could  have  been  improved  with  an 
expert  cutter  on  the  job. 

CHASING  RAINBOWS  (M-G-M) — Bessie  Love 
and  Charles  King  did  so  well  in  The 
Broadnay  Melody  that  they  tried  to  dup- 
licate it.  But  alas,  it's  not  quite  as — 
quite  as — well,  you  know.  Marie  Dressier 
gives  a  performance  which  is  almost  as  good 
as    her    work    in    Anna  Christie. 

CITY  GIRL  (Fox) — Charles  Farrell  and  Mary 
Duncan  in  a  story  about  a  boy  who  comes 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  falls  in  love 
with  a  waitress,  marries  her,  and  what 
happened  when  the  city  girl  gets  on  the 
farm.  It's  kinda  realistic,  but  it  gives  Far- 
rell a  chance  to  be  a  little  less  poetic  than 
usual. 

CLANCY  IN  WALL  STREET  (Capital  Film 
Exchange) — This  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
you'd  cvpect  and  it's  good  for  a  couple 
of  laughs  and  even  a  couple  of  honest 
tears.  Charlie  Murray  has  given  up  making 
too  many  faces  and  does  some  swell  acting. 

THE  COHENS  AND  THE  KELLYS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND (UniyersaD — Here  they  are  again, 
fhis  time  in  kilts  and  glengarries.  This  is 
just  about  the  best  of  the  Cohen  and  Kelly 


The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

THE  ROGUE  SONG  for  Tib- 
bett's  voice. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  for  Greta 
Garbo  and  her  voice,  Marie 
Dressier  and  her  brilliant  act- 
ing. 

DISRAELI  for  being  historical 
and  interesting,  and  with 
George  Arliss,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S 
for  John  Barrymore's  clown- 
ing. 

THE  DIVORCEE  for  its  smart 

atmosphere. 
ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WEST- 
ERN FRONT  for  its  truth  and 

its  gripping  power. 
PARAMOUNT  ON  PARADE  for 

its    entertainment    value  and 

for  Nancy  Carroll. 
HIGH    SOCIETY    BLUES  for 

Farrell  and  Gaynor  again. 
JOURNEY'S  END  for  its  stark 

realism. 

THE  CUCKOOS  for  its  humor. 


scries  and  George  Sydney  is  especially  good 
as   Cohen.     There   are    plenty   Scotch  jokes. 

THE  CUCKOOS  (RKO)— If  you  like  comedy 
in  good  heavy  doses,  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  miss  this  picture.  Bert  Wheeler  and 
Robert  Woolsey  certainly  put  this  picture 
over   in    fun  shape. 

THE  CZAR  OF  BROADWAY  (UniyersaD  — 
Here's  a  picture  about  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  falls  in  love  with  a  cabaret  girl 
who  belongs  to  the  cabaret  owner  who  is 
a  crooked  politician  and  whom  the  reporter 
is  trying  to  get  the  goods  on.  Figure  it 
out  for  yourself. 

DAMES  AHOY  (UniyersaD — Glenn  Tryon  is 
pretty  good  in  this  farce  comedy  of  three 
sailors  and  their  troubles  and  goings-on 
while  on  shore  leave, 

DANGEROUS  NAN  McGREW  (Paramount)  — 
Here's  a  comedy  with  a  list  of  names  that 
will  knock  your  eye  out,  headed  by  Helen 
Kane  and  Stuart  Erwin.     Excellent  stuff. 

DISRAELI  (Warners  Brothers) — George  Arliss 
as  Disraeli  gives  one  of  the  best  perfor- 
mances of  his  career.  The  story  is  refresh- 
ingly free  from  hokum  and  should  not  be 
missed   by  anybody. 

THE  DIVORCEE  (M-G-M)  —  Here's  the  fa- 
mous book,  Ex-Wife,  changed  a  little  bit 
and  transferred  to  the  screen — atlhough  not 
officially.  Chester  Morris  is  miscast  as 
Norma   Shearer's  husband. 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  (UniyersaD  — 
Reginald  Denny  in  a  typical  Denny  farce 
comedy.     O.  K. 

FRAMED  (RKO)— Ml  about  cabarets,  crooks 
and  framing  and  framing  and  framing. 
Evelyn  Brent  is  good  in  one  of  her  usual 
sinister  roles.  In  fact,  she  sinisters  in  swell 
fashion. 

FREE  AND  EASY  (^jW-G-Af;— Buster  Keaton's 
first  talkie.  It's  slow  getting  started,  but 
speeds  up  very  well  toward  the  end.  Trixie 
Friganza     almost    steals    the     picture  from 


Buster,  especially  in  the  sequences  on  the 
lot.     Plenty  of  enjoyment  in  this  one. 

THE  FURIES  (First  National) — Lois  Wilson 
and  H.  B.  Warner  in  a  photograph  stage 
play  which,  alas,  is  rather  slow  and  stagey. 
It's  something  of  a  mystery  story  but  needs 
speeding  up. 

THE  GAY  NINETIES  ( M-G-M )— Here's  Miss 
Davies  again,  this  time  as  one  of  the  Floro- 
dora  pretty-pretties.  Of  course,  the  cos- 
tumes and  general  carryings-on  are  good  for 
a  good  many  laughs. 

GENERAL  CRACK  (Warners  Brothers) — If  you 
like  lavish  costume  dramas,  don't  miss  this 
Barrymore  number.  Besides  our  own  John, 
Lowell  Sherman,  Marian  Nixon  and  Armida 
all  do   good  work. 

THE  GIRL  SAID  NO  r^-G-Af Bill  Haines 
as  a  wisecracking  bond  salesman  who  crashes 
in  and  cashes  in  on  his  nerve.  This  sort 
of  role  is  just  so  much  pie  to  him. 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF  rfox^— Sue  Carol  in  one 
of  those  stories  of  a  girl  who  doesn't  know 
she  is  pretty  until  somebody  tells  her.  It's 
about  time  we  had  a  story  about  a  girl 
who  doesn't  know  she  is  homely  until  some- 
body tells  her. 

THE  GRAND  PARADE  (Pathe) — A  pretty  good 
story  about  a  minstrel  show  of  years  ago. 
It's  hokum,  but  pretty  good  hokum. 

THE  GREAT  GABBO  (Sono)  —  Von  Stro- 
heim  returns  as  an  actor  playing  the  role 
of  a  conceited  ham.  Betty  Compson  gives 
a   good  performance. 

THE  GREEN  GODDESS  (Warner  Brothers)  — 
George  Arliss  in  the  famous  play  and  the 
famous  talking  picture.  Arliss  is  splendid. 
The  picture,  of  course,  is  pure  hokum  but 
the  Arliss  touches  make  it  stand  out. 

HE  KNEW  WOMEN  r«XO;— Lowell  Sherman 
in  the  talkie  version  of  Second  Man,  the 
Theatre  Guild  play  of  some  seasons  ago. 
It's  sophisticated  stuff  and  Lowell  Sherman 
handles  it  in  splendid  style.  Alice  Joyce  is 
good,   but  her  voice  is  a  little  bit  metallic. 

THE  KING  OF  JAZZ  (UniyersaD— The  mil- 
lion dollar  picture  is  here  at  last  with  Paul 
Whiteman  doing  his  stuff  among  stars  in- 
numerable. As  this  sort  of  entertainment, 
it's  good. 

HELL  HARBOR  (United  Artists) — Lupe  Velez 
is  pretty  good  in  this  melodrama.  If  you 
like  good  strong  drammer,  don't  miss  this 
one. 

HELLO  SISTER  (Sono)  —  All  about  a  girl 
who  gives  up  being  wild  in  order  to  get 
an  inheritance.  She  even  goes  to  church 
and  meets  a  deacon — and  then  things  begin 
to  happen. 

HONEY  (Paramount) — Nancy  Carroll  is  charm- 
ing in  this  tale  of  a  southern  girl  who 
goes  Irish.  Stanley  Smith,  Zasu  Pitts,  Skeets 
Gallagher  and  Harry  Green  all  do  their 
stuff  in  great  style. 

IN  GAY  MADRID  ( M-G-M )—Raraon  Novarro 
as  a  naughty  boy  who  gets  into  fights  in 
cabarets,  gets  spanked  by  papa  and  sent 
away  to  college  in  a  far  distant  town.  Of 
course,  he  gets  mixed  up  with  the  college 
belle,  falls  madly  in  love  with  her  and 
then  one  of  his  old  flames  comes  back — 
but  we  mustn't  give  away  the  story. 

KETTLE  CREEK  (UniyersaD— A  good  fast-mov- 
ing western  with  Ken  Maynard  as  the  hero 
putting  the  villains  to  shame. 

LADIES  OF  LEISURE  (Columbia)— A  story 
of  night  life  and  artists'  models  with  Lowell 
Sherman,  Ralph  Graves  and  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck  giving   good  performances. 

A  LADY  TO  LOVE  ( M-G-M )—Vilma  Banky 
is  excellent  in  this  picture,  based  on  They 
Knew  What  They  Wanted.  Edward  G. 
Robinson    is    fine    as  Tony. 

[Continued  on  page  92] 
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"THE  SPICE  OF  THE  PROGRAM" 


JUST  YOUR' 
STYLE-AND 

HOLLYWOOD'S 


Vacation  days  are  here,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  the  very  newest  thing  to  be 
tvorn  at  the  beach  or  in  the  mountains 
read  the  present  informative  item  of 
Talking  Screen's  fashion  department 


There  is  no  question  that  trousers  will  rule 
the  summer  sports  fashions.  Below  we  have 
Anita  Page  in  a  stunning  suit  of  black  and 
white  moire  with  very  chic  tailored  vestee. 


By  DOROTHEA  HAWLEY 
CARTWRIGHT 


'ACATION  days  are  play  days,  and  half  the  fun 
in  planning  for  them  is  in  assembling  the 
cleverest  possible  wardrobe.  Never  before  have 
festival  costumes  been  so  decorative  and  individual,  yet 
at  the  same  time  comfortable  and  practical.  Happily 
for  most  of  us  who  have  to  watch  our  clothes  budget, 
the  essential  chic  of  our  playtime  outfits  is  not  a  maner 
of  extra  dollars,  but  of  originality. 

During  these  warm  Summer  days  we  just  namrally 
think  first  of  bathing  costumes  when  we  say  "vaca- 
tion." Two  adjectives  especially  suggest  the  modem 
mode:  colorful,  and  brief.  The  gayer  your  suit,  the 
better!  No  longer  are  you  confined  to  black,  red,  or 
green,  but  can  choose  vivid  orange,  jaunty  rose,  tur- 
quoise blue,  and  dozens  of  other  "different"  shades 
that  one  used  never  to  dream  of  seeing  on  the  beach. 
Smarter  than  the  one-color  suits  are  the  bold  combin- 
ations, especially  those  in  modernistic  designs.  Zig- 
zags of  brilliant  colors;  odd  little  motifs;  decorative 
initials — these  are  some  of  the  feamres  of  the  new 
bathing  suits.  If  you  have  a  plain  suit  left  over  from 
last  year,  why  not  "doll  it  up"  with  some  contrasting 
shade  of  jersey  or  felt  appliqued  in  some  original  man- 
ner? The  expense  would  be  nominal  and  it  would 
give  your  costume  a  flatteringly  up-to-the-minute  ap- 
pearance. 

Many  of  the  new  bathing  suits  have  cute  little  felt 
shorts  of  a  color  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  jersey 
top,  and  secured  with  jaunty  belts  or  bright  suspenders. 
These  brief  trousers  are  easily  made  by  a  girl  who  is 
clever  with  the  needle,  and  suggest  another  means  of 
transforming  last  year's  suit  into  a  smart  1930  sport 
model  de  luxe. 

F  LAST  year's  suits  were  sun-tan,  this  year's  might 
accurately  be  called  'no-back.'  I'm  sure  I  can't 
understand  this  particular  trend — unless  it's  for  the 
very  righteous  purpose  of  inducing  ultra-violet  rays  into 
the  system;  for  it's  no  longer  smart  to  have  a  tanned 
skin.  Peaches-and-cream  complexions  are  with  us 
again  with  a  vengeance — and  they're  not  preserved  by 
exposure  to  a  burtiing  beach  sun  I  Yet,  if  you  want 
your  bathing  suit  to  be  in  style,  you'll  choose  one  with 
a  very  low  back — if  any!  Many  of  the  new  models 
have  a  sort  of  bib  in  front,  but  only  straps  in  the  back 
— like  overalls. 

If  you  want  to  be  extra-elegant,  you'll  buy  or  make 
a  three-piece  beach  set — a  swim-suit,  jacket,  and  pa- 
jamas, all  to  match  or  harmonize.  Jersey  is  the  favorite 
material  for  these  sets,  in  two-tone  combinations. 

Fashion  definitely  decrees  that  the  girl  who  vacations 
at  the  beach  should  have  gay  pajamas  for  lounging  on 
XContinued  on  page  93} 


lOOR-Miss  Nobody  thinks  she 

can  play   someone  whispered 

^but  when  she  sat  down  at  the  piano . . . 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Comet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


HOW  wonderful  it  all  was !  And  what 
a  surprise,  too.  Eileen  had  never  ex- 
pected to  be  asked  to  Grace  Williams'  party. 
Grace  Williams — the  leader  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive set  in  town.    It  was  like  a  dream ! 

Eileen  was  thrilled  beyond  words — -yet  so 
frightened.  What  dress  would  she  wear.' 
Would  it  be  smart  enough  for  such  a  won- 
derful gathering?  Would  she  feel  out  of 
place  in  such  exclusive  society? 
Well,  she  had  already  accepted 
Bill  Gordon's  invitation,  and  now 
she'd  have  to  go  through  with  it. 

That  night  Bill  called  for 
her.  "You  look  positively 
adorable,"  he  told  her.  Eileen 
knew  that  Bill  was  proud  of 
her — but  how  would  the  others 
feel  about  her? 

The  party  was  in  full  swing 
when  they  arrived.  Everything 
stopped  while  Eileen  was  in- 
troduced. As  she  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  the 
smartest  social  celebrities  in 
town  Eileen  suddenly  realized  she  had  never 
felt  more  uneasy  in  all  her  life.  But  that 
was  only  the  beginning.  Later,  as  conversa- 
tion lulled,  Eileen  felt  that  everyone's  eyes 
were  on  her.  Yes,  Eileen  admitted  to  her- 
self, she  did  feel  out  of  place.  Oh,  if  this 
evening  would  only  end ! 

And  then  it  happened !  It  was  while  they 
were  playing  bridge.  Eileen  couldn't  help 
but  overhear. 

Who  is  that  girl  with  Bill?"  she  heard 
someone  whisper. 

"I  never  saw  her  before.  Bill  met  her 
some  place  or  other.  Seems  nice  enough 
but  nobody  of  imponance,  I  guess,"  came 
the  reply. 

Eileen  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  So 
that's  what  they  thought  of  her!  Eileen 
suddenly  grew  indignant.  She'd  show  them. 
Little  did  she  realize  how  soon  her  oppor- 
tunity to   "show  them"  would  arrive.  Soon 


Pick  Your 
Course 

Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 

Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 
Celh 


Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Voice  and  Speech  Culture 

Drum   and  Traps 
Automatic  Finger  Control 
Banjo   (Plectrum.  5-String 
or  Tenor) 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  German 
Accordion 
Harmony  and  Composition 


the  bridge  tables  were  pushed  away. 

"Where's  Jim  Blake  tonight?"  someone 

asked.  "If  he  were  here  we  could  have  some 
music." 

"Jim  had  to  go  out  of  town  on  business," 
came  the  answer.  Here  was  Eileen's  chance. 
She  d  show  this  smart  set  a  thing  or  two.  Sum- 
moning all  her  courage  she  spoke  somewhat  timidly: 

"  I  think  I  could  play  a  little  if  you're  not  too 
critical.  " 

1  here  was  an  embarrassing  moment  of  silence. 

Eileen  promptly  became  panicky  — 
but  realizing  thar  she  had  to  go 
through  with  it,  she  sat  down  ner- 
vously ar  the  piano.  Hesitantly  she 
played  a  few  chords — then  broke 
into  the  haunting  strains  of  "The 
Pagan  Love  Song".  Her  listeners 
sat  spellbound  as  her  fingers  skipped 
lightly  over  the  keys.  Never  had 
she  played  with  such  inspiration — 
such  complete  confidence  in  her- 
self. 

As  she  struck  the  last  chord 
there  was  a  burst  of  loud  ap- 
plause. "More,  more,"  everyone 
cried.  It  was  almost  an  hour  be- 
fore they  permitted  her  to  rise 
from  the  piano.  As  Eileen  stood 
up  she  found  herself  the  center  of 
an  admiring  group.  A  glow  of 
pride  suffused  Bill's  face. 
"Why.  Eileen  I  never  knew  you  could  play  a 
note."   he  exclaimed. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  really  only 
been  playing  a  short  while,"  she  answered. 

"Why,    you   play    as    if    you    had    studied  for 
years.     Who  was  your  teacher?"   someone  asked. 
"I  had  no  teacher,"  Eileen  replied. 
"Well,  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  do  it?" 
they  asked. 

"It's  a  secret,"  said  Eileen.  And  no  amount 
of  teasing  would  make  her  disclose  it. 

For  Eileen,  this  night  was  just  the  beginning 
of  a  new  world  of  pleasures.  She  became  one 
of  the  most  admired  girls  in  the  sittartest  of 
society.  And  all  because  she  found  this  new 
secret  to  popularity. 

On  the  way  home,  Eileen  finally  gave  in  and 
told  Bill  the  whole  story. 

I  Taught  Myself 

"You  may  laugh  when  I  tell  you,"  Eileen  be- 
gan, "but  I  learned  to  play  at  home,  without  a 
teacher.  I  laughed  myself  when  I  first  saw  the 
U.S.  School  of  Music  advertisement.  However  I 
sent  for  the  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  When  it 
came  I  saw  how  easy  it  all  was.  I  sent  for  the 
complete  course.  What  pleased  me  so  was  that  I 
was  playing  simple  tunes  by  note  from  the  start. 


Why,  It  was  just  as  simple  as  A-B-C  to  follow 
the  clear  prmt  and  picture  illustrations  that  came 
with  the  lessons.  Now  I  can  play  several  clas- 
sics by  note  and  most  all  the  popular  music.  And  do 
you  know  it  only  averaged  a  few  cents  a  day!" 
*        •        *  * 

This  story  is  typical.  The  amazing  success  of  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  take  the  U.  S. 
School  of  Music  course  is  largely  due  to  a  newly 
perfected  method  that  really  makes  reading  and 
playing  music  as  easy  as  A-B-C. 

Even  if  you  don't  know  one  note  from  another, 
you  can  easily  grasp  each  clear  inspiring  lesson  of 
rhis  surprising  course.  You  can't  go  wrong.  First 
you  are  told  how  to  do  it,  then  a  picture  shows  you 
how.    and   then   you   do   it  yourself  and   hear  it. 

Thus  you  teach  yourself — in  your  spare  time — ■ 
right  in  your  own  home,  without  any  long  hours 
of  tedious  practice. 

Free  Book  and  Demonstration  Lesson 

Our  wonderful  illustrated  Free  Book  and  our  Free 
Demonstration  Lesson  explain  all  about  this  re- 
markable method.  They  prove  just  how  anyone  can 
learn  to  play  his  favorite  instrument  by  note  in  al- 
most no  time  and  for  a  fraction  of  what  old-,  slow 
methods  cost.  The  book  will  also  tell  you  all  about 
the  amazing  new  Automatic  Finger  Control. 

Forget  the  old  fashioned  idea  that  talent  means 
everything.  Read  the  list  of  instruments,  decide 
what  you  want  to  play,  and  the  U.  S.  School  of 
Music  will  do  the  rest.  At  an  average  cost  of  only  a 
jew  cents  a  day!  Act  now.  Clip  and  mail  this 
coupon  today,  and  the  fascinating  Free  Book  and 
Free  Demonstration  Lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you 
at  once.  Instruments  supplied'  when  needed,  cash 
or  credit.  No  obligation.  U.  S.  School  of  Music, 
1537  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1537  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  "Music  Les- 
sons in  Your  Own  Home  "  with  introduction  by 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Free  Demonstration  Lesson 
and  particulars  of  your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am 
interested  in  the  following  course: 

Have  you 

 Instr?  


Name  . 
Address 
City  


State. 


In  Reply  Would  Say 


Here  are  the  answers  to  those  burning 
by  talkie  fans  everywhere.  Answers  are 

TALKING  SCREEN 
Fan  Service  Bureau 


ALTA — The  reason  why  certain  pic- 
mres  displayed  in  lobbies  or  on  bill- 
boards are  not  contained  in  the  action  of 
the  production  they  advertise  is  that 
frequently  during  the  cutting  of  the  film 
these  scenes  have  been  eliminated. 
Many  times  the  elimination  of  certain 
scenes  is  due  to  censorship.  Nancy  Car- 
roll is  now  in  New  York  at  the  Para- 
mount studio  in  Laughter,  with  Frederic 
March  as  her  leading  man. 


far  away  land.    His  next  is  The  Dawn 
-Patrol  and  for  the  first  time,  Dick  is 
without  a  leading  lady. 

LILLIAN — A  Lady  To  Love  was 
Vilma  Banky's  second  talking  picture, 
and  from  a  recent  statement  Vilma 
gave  out  to  the  press,  it  is  probably  her 


ROSE — The  first  ail-singing 
all-talking  production  was  The 
Broadtvay  Melody  released  in 
February,  1929-  The  prin- 
ciple players  were  Bessie 
Love,  Anita  Page  and  Charles 
King.  It  was  direaed  by 
Harry  Beaumont.  Ramon 
Novarro  is  not  playing  in 
anything  just  now.  He's  on 
his  way  to  a  vacation  in 
Europe.  Before  he  left  Hol- 
lywood he  finished  Singer  of 
Seville  in  which  he  had  little 
Dorothy  Jordan  as  his  lead- 
ing woman  for  the  third 
time.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
was  produced  by  Metro  in 
1922  and  Alice  Terry  and 
Novarro  were  the  leads. 

R.  P. — You  were  right  in 
your  surmise,  for  the  wife  of 
George  Arliss  in  Disraeli  is 
really  his  wife  in  private  life. 
Mrs.  Arliss  was  billed  as 
Florence  Arliss.  They're  both 
in  Hollywood  now,  preparing 
for  the  next  Arliss  produc- 
tion which  will  be  Old 
English. 


FRANCIS — Lola  Lane,  that  luscious 
bit  of  blonde  haired,  grey  eyed  ferpinity, 
is  not  married.  Perhaps  you're  think- 
ing of  her  sister,  Leota,  who  is  in  the 
throes  of  unshackling  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  Lok  is  now  temporarily 
parking  her  makeup  kit  on  the  Good 
News  set  at  the  Metro  studio  in  Culver 
City,  Calif. 

PHILOMENA— Richard  Barthelmess 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of  those 
contracts  that  call  for  only  two  pictures 
a  year  until  1933.  His  earnings  are 
said  to  be  a  half  million  a  year  but  we 
wouldn't  blame  you  if  you  tck  tck  this 
figure.  Between  pictures,  Dick  gets  in 
a  trip  to  Europe  or  some  particularly 


The  Month's  Best  Question 

Several  talking  pictures  in  which  dogs 
were  the  only  players  have  made  me 
wonder  as  to  how  the  effect  that  the 
dogs  were  talking  was  accomplished? 
Will  there  be  more  of  these  pictures? 

—A.  L. 

All  of  the  animals  used  in  the  pictures  you  saw 
are  trained  dogs,  of  course.  First,  the  scenes  are 
shot  silently,  for  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
trainers  are  shouting  instructions  to  the  dogs,  who 
have  all  learned  to  bark  while  they  go  through 
their  tricks.  The  finished  scenes  are  run  off  and 
the  script  is  written  by  dialogue  writers  as  they 
watch  the  mouth  movements  of  the  dogs.  Then 
the  projector  is  synchronized  with  a  recording  ma- 
chine and  a  cast  of  players,  men  and  women, 
speak  the  lines,  watching  the  dogs'  mouths.  Sounds 
simple,  doesn't  it,  but  the  actual  work  requires  a 
great  deal  of  patience.  The  next  canine  talking 
feature  is  called  The  Dogville  Murder  Mystery 
which  employs  the  same  cast  as  in  Hot  Dogs  and 
College  Hounds.    It  promises  to  be  swell. 


questions  asked 
prepared  by  the 

which  the  microphone  suspends.  "Mike 
stew"  indicates  undesired  sounds  heard 
by  the  mixer.  The  mixer  is  the  man 
who  controls  the  volume  of  sound  that 
passes  through  the  microphone. 

E.  M. — Although  Nick  Stuart  re- 
presents the  perfect  American  boy  on 
the  screen,  he  was  born  in  Abrud, 
Roumania.  Nick  came  to  America 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,,  which  is 
ten  years  ago.  He  is  now 
free-lancing  and  his  latest  pic- 
ture is  Swing  High  for  Pathe. 


MARGUERITE  — A  brief 
biography  of  Jean  Arthur 
reads  like  this:  Born  on 
Oaober  17th  in  New  York 
City,  blue  eyes,  brown  hair; 
displaces  105  pounds  and  is 
five  feet  three  inches  tall. 
Yes,  she  was  the  nurse  in  the 
Leon  Errol  skit  in  Paramount 
On  Parade. 

J.  S.  ■ —  Chasing  Rainbows 
was  George  K.  Arthur's  latest 
talkie  before  he  started  his 
extended  vaudeville  tour. 
George  is  now  back  again  in 
the  land  of  eternal  sunshine 
and  RKO  are  starring  him  and 
Karl  Dane  in  six  two-reel 
funny  talkies.  Louise  Fa- 
zenda  will  be  their  full  of 
fun  girl.    Some  fun,  eh  kid? 


last.  Vilma,  as  you  know,  is  Mrs.  Rod 
La  Rocque  and  she  has  decided  to  re- 
tire and  devote  her  time  exclusively  to 
the  role  of  house  wife  in  the  LaRocque 
menage. 

JOE — Your  letter  addressed  to  Cecil 
De  Mille  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studio,  Culver 
City,  Calif.  De  Mille  is  focusing  all 
his  attention  to  the  direction  of  Madame 
Satan  in  which  Kay  Johnson  and 
Reginald  Denny  Tiead  the  cast. 

SIDNEY — The  meaning  of  the  four 
terms  that  you  mentioned  are  as  fol- 
lows; "lock  'em  up"  signifies  locking 
the  cameramen  in  sound-proof  booths. 
"Mike  boom"  is  the  control  rod  from 


IRENE — Curling  or  mar- 
celling the  hair  for  a  certain 
role  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
a  male  star  to  do.  James 
Hall  certainly  did  not  grow 
curls  for  his  part  in  Smiling  Irish  Eyes. 
Each  tendril  was  tenderly  nursed  into 
being  via  the  curling  iron.  Jimmie 
usually  wears  his  brown  mane  slicked 
down.  Dallas,  Texas  is  the  city  of  his 
birth  which  occurred  on  October  22, 
1900.  At  this  writing  he  and  Merna 
Kennedy  have  not  yet  said  "I  Do"  but 
they  sure  are  the  turtle-doves. 

ESPANOL  —  We  doubt  whether 
Loretta  Young  has  made  any  Spanish 
talking  pictures.  But  this  condition  is 
speedily  being  remedied,  for  Warner 
Brothers  have  instituted  a  Vitaphone 
School  of  Languages  for  stars  and 
featured  players  on  the  First  National 
and  Warner  Brothers'  payroll.  The 
[Continued  on  page  98] 
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W INFIELD  SHEEHAN,  victorious  in  the 
Fox  fray  as  were  his  Irish  ancestors  at 
Fontenoy,  declares  there  will  be  fifty  brand- 
new  stars  within  the  year.  A  rival  chieftain  whispers, 
confidentially,  that  by  1932  no  single  one  of  the  old, 
familiar  faces  will  be  seen  upon  the  screen. 

It  IS  not  so  much  that  stars  of  the  silent  night  fade 
with  the  dawn  of  sound.  It  is  the  bitter  struggle  of 
age  against  youth,  now,  for  the  first  time,  apparent 
in  the  movies.  In  their  'teens  and  twenties  the  present 
crop  of  cinema  satellites  first  set  foot  along  the  fame 
and  fortune  route.  Now,  sadly,  they  are  m  middle 
life.  The  screen  calls  for  romance.  And  romance 
must  be  young. 

But  the  old-timers  have  known  the  golden  age  of 
pictures.  The  life  and  laughter  of  the  studios — the 
fun  of  film-making  before  the  domination  of  bankers 
and  big  business.  The  deep  purse  of  picture-land  has 
been  lavishly  open  to  them.  They  have  basked  in 
warmer  adulation  than  any  set  of  heroes  in  history. 
Times  have  changed.  They  should  be  willing  to  take 
a  final  bow.    To  make  way  for  youth. 

HOW  IT  STARTED 

JIMMY  GLEASON  avows  and  avers  that  a  favorite 
slang  expression  attributed  to  him,  has  really  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages  from  ancient  Egypt. 
For,  he  says,  it  was  when  Pharoah's  daughter  told  her 
Pa  she  had  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes 
that  Pharoah  stroked  his  whiskers  pensively  and  mur- 
mured: "Oh,  Yeah?" 

THE  BREAKS 

CHARLIE  SCHWAB,  Pittsburgh  Pdlyanna  and 
head  RoUo  Boy  of  Industry,  ascribes  his  success 
to  "the  breaks."  He  declares  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"luck."  A  little,  wide-eyed  kid  called  Jeanie  Lang 
should  agree  with  him.    Here's  why. 

Before  The  Khig  of  Jazz  was  publicly  shown,  it  was 
privately  previewed  by  the  critics.  Reviews  were  pre- 
pared in  advance  for  publication  with  the  picture's 
premiere.  Jeanie  sang  one  song.  But  the  trained  eyes 
of  the  writers  spotted  a  personality  glittering  with  star- 
dust.    They  wrote  raves  about  the  "discovery." 


But  meantime  the  big  shots  eliminated  Jeanie  from 
the  film.  When  it  opened  in  the  theatre,  hers  was  the 
face  on  the  cutting-room  floor.  When  the  reviews 
appeared,  her  sequence  was  hastily  put  back  again, 
and  the  ads  carried  her  picture  above  those  of  the 
stars.  "Jeanie  Lang,  New  Cinema  Sensation!"  The 
breaks. 

HER  FAVORITE 

SHE'S  a  flapper.  A  foreigner.  Very  blonde.  Very 
cute.  Not  too  wise.  And  she  doesn't  know  our 
language  well.  Although  she's  a  movie  fan,  she  isn't 
yet  familiar  with  our  stars.  Asked  which  actor  she 
likes  best,  she  responds  that  to  her  Warner  Bros,  is 
most  wonderful  of  all.  Warner  Bros.?  Oh,  yes,  she 
explains,  he  is  in  great  demand.  His  name  appears 
before  so  many  theatres.  Warner  Bros,  beats  Lon 
Chaney  for  disguises,  she  insists.  For  despite  her  ad- 
miration she  can  seldom  recognize  him.  Good  old 
Warner  Bros.! 

"GREATER  LOVE  ..." 

THE  quotation  grows  rusty  in  memory's  files  from 
lack  of  use  in  these  selfish  days.  It's  something 
about  "greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this — that  he 
layeth  down  his  life  for  a  friend."  And  it  applies 
to  Raymond  Griffith  and  Lewis  Milestone.  For  Ray 
died  to  make  "Miley"  happy.  Died  on  a  trench-scarred 
battlefield. 

In  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  there  was  a  bit 
which  had  to  be  perfect.  "No  one  can  play  this  like 
Ray  Griffith,"  said  the  direaor.  But  a  bit  player  gets 
$50  a  day— by  the  day.  Ray's  salary  is  $500  a  day — 
with  a  two  week  guarantee.  However,  Milestone  ex- 
plained his  dilemma.  And  because  they  were  friends, 
the  actor  spent  weeks  in  realistic  trench  muck  playing 
the  part — for  nothing! 

Ray's  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
a  matchless  histrionic  gem  to  the  picture'*  diadem  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  French  poilu  who  dies  in  a  shell- 
hole.  That  and  the  happiness  brought  by  helping  a 
friend.  There's  a  lesson  or  something  in  this  for  the 
people  who  say  the  movie  game  is  peopled  by  the 
worst  characters  in  the  world.    Or  maybe  it's  a  moral. 
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You  had  better  get  out  the  old 
spectacles,  folksies,  for  you're  due 
for  a  shock.  We've  got  a  crowd 
of  people  for  you  to  meet  who 
are  known  as 


see  what  goes  toward  earning  the  local  reputation  of  being 
a  "bad  actor." 

The  first  and  most  important,  as  a  class,  are  the  studio  bad 
actors,  who  turn  in  good  work — picture  after  picture — but 
add  a  grey  hair  to  the  temple  of  their  already-bald  producers, 
who  have  torn  off  the  top  batch  long  ago. 

'E  HAVE  with  us:  Monsieur  Jack  Oakie,  who  has  been 
cutting  a  merry  caper  along  the  line  of  "bad  acting" 
when  he  wasn't  being  paid  for  it.  No  sooner  had  he  ar- 
rived in  town  a  few  months  ago,  than  he  impulsively  signed 
a  contract  with  three  (or  maybe  it  was  thirt)')  agents  in  town, 


H 


OLLYWOOD,   as  a 
town,  has  a  very  un- 
savory reputation 
among    such  well-known 

centers  as  Paduhka  and  Oshkosh.  We  have,  however,  always 
defended  our  fair  little  hamlet  by  trying  to  prove  that  the 
reputation  is  the  result  of  tourists  attempting  to  "go  Holly- 
wood" in  the  accepted  fashion.  Tourists  have  a  way  of  liv- 
ing in  Hollywood  that  a  native  son  would  never  be  able  to 
duplicate. 

But  that  is  not  the  type  of  "bad  actor"  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  speak.  The  bad  actors,  as  we  know  them,  are  in 
most  cases  the  best  actors — but  they  have  earned  the  added 
title  by  doing  vastly  different  things  than  throwing  wild 
parties.  Such  famous  personages  as:  John  Barrymore,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Clara  Bow,  John  Gilbert  and  many  more  just  as 
important  though  not  quite  so  famous — come  within  our 
scope  of  "bad  actors"  because  they  have  either: 

W^alked  OHt  on  the  studio  during  production  .  .  . 

Used  unexplainably  bad  manners  and  brutal  frankness  .  .  . 

Allowed  their  success  to  go  to  their  head  .  .  . 

Spent  money  without  regard  to  the  future  .  .  .  OR 

Attempted  to  direct  their  pictures  and  photograph  them  as 
well  as  act  in  them. 


THAT  is  the  type  that 
comes  within  our  defini- 
tion of  a  "bad  actor"  ...  as 
far  as  Hollywood  is  concerned. 
It  is  strictly  a  local  reputation 
that  places  one  in  this  group 
— not  a  rumored  bit  of  gossip 
that  floats  around  the  country. 
And  so,  just  for  a  few  lines, 
let's  be  truthful  about  these 
people  called  famous  .  .  .  let's 
leave  off  the  sugar  coating  and 


HOLLYWOOD'S 


all  of  whom  were  to  get  a  slice  jgy  WALTER 

of    his    salary    melon.  Finally 

it  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  earning  over  a  thousand  a 
week  from  the  studio  and  actually  receiving  about  three 
hundred — after  all  the  boys  had  deducted  their  commissions. 
So  Mons.  Oakie  ups  and  walks  out! 

Instead  of  trying  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  studio,  he 
merely  asked  for  a  raise.  He  wanted  fifteen  hundred  FOR 
HIMSELF.  The  studio  argued  that  they  were  paying  him 
that  amount  already,  and  if  he  really  wanted  to  KEEP  the 
money  he  should  get  rid  of  his  colleaive  and  collecting  agents. 
But  Jack  was  so  used  to  them  by  now  .  .  . 

For  the  best  part  of  a  week,  he  pouted  up  at  Henrys  while 
the  studio  looked  for  him.  He  might  have  been  pouting 
there  yet,  if  they  hadn't  called  him  into  the  front  office  and 
told  him  he  was  being  a  very  naughty  boy  to  quarrel  with 
them  .  .  .  because  they  LOVED  him  and  were  only  looking 
out  for  his  best  interests.  They  even  said  that  it  was  hurting 
them  as  much  as  it  did  him,  to  see  him  losing  his  just  dues 
.  .  .  and  if  he  would  be  nice,  and  dismiss  his  army,  they 
would  ante  up  with  a  nice  advance  in  salary  that  would  be  ■ 
worth  all  the  effort  he  would  put  in  it. 

ND  while  Mons.  Oakie  was  standing  in  a  corner  over  at 
Paramount,  Miss  Mary  Nolan  was  being  equally  up- 
setting out  at  Universal.  She  got  herself  all  in  a  stew  con- 
cerning a  couple  of  close-ups  that  hadn't  been  photographed 
on  a  day  when  she  looked  particularly  good,  and  the  director 
continued  to  shake  his  head  .  .  .  well,  "she  go  home  now" 
just  like  Garbo. 

Of  course.  Universal  is  very  fond  of  Mary.  She's  a  good 
money  maker  when  she's  a  good  girl — but  when  she's  a  bad 
little  girl  she's  very,  very  bad.    So  they  looked  up  a  elapse  in 


her  contract  to  the  effect  that  they  were  at  Hberty  to  lay  her 
off  without  pay  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  each  year — 
THIS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT  IMMEDIATELY.  Now  be- 
lieve me,  there's  nothing  like  a  slack  bank  balance  to  bring  a 
naughty  little  actress  to  terms  in  Hollywood.  Minus  her 
check  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  Mary  came  trundling  home 
bringing  her  lamb-like  submission  with  her.    All  is  forgiven. 

And  Jimmie  Hall.  He  has  other  ways  of  playing  pranks 
on  ol'  School-teacher  Executives  that  are  almost  as  upsetting 
as  the  ones  pulled  by  Mary  and  Jack,  his  little  play — (with 
dynamite) — mates.  Not  that  Jimmie  is  temperamental.  No! 
No!    No!    Never  did  a  studio  house  a  more  amiable  soul. 

BAD  ACTORS 


IT'S  almost  like  the  line  that  Eddie  Goulding  said  about 
Gloria  Swanson,  after  he  finished  directing  her  in  The 
Trespasser.  Said  Eddie  (and  he  ought  to  know),  "When 
she's  grand,  there's  no  one  in  pictures  easier  to-  work  with, 
and  when  she  ISN'T,  there's  no  one  as  tough."  Gloria  is 
one  of  our  smartest  girls — TOO  smart,  some  people  think. 
She  knows  too  much  about  directing  and  cutting  and  writing 
movies — all  of  which  makes  it  very  hard  on  the  guys  who  are 
paid  for  the  work.  She  can  be  awfully  intelligent  (in  a  con- 
fusing way)  about  any  little  thing  that  comes  up — and  intel- 
ligence always  COMPLICATES  things  in  a  studio.  It  keeps 
the  machine  from  running  smoothly  when  everyone  doesn't 

acquiesce  right  off  the  reel 
.  .  .  and  ON  it.  But  there's 
one  thing  about  Gloria,  she 
always    knows    when  she's 


RAMSEY  just   forgetful.     So  many 

things  slip  his  mind.  He's 
just  the  type  of  boy  to  go  to  sleep -for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
his  dressing  room,  or  the  back  seat  of  his  car,  or  under  an 
old  piano  stool — or  anywhere  .  .  .  while  his  company  waits 
impatiently  on  the  set.  Now  don't  get  him  wrong.  He 
doesn't  mea77  to  be  late — he  just  figures  they  wouldn't  be 
wanting  him  ANYway! 

.  S  FOR  standing  up  interviewers  on  appointments,  he  just 
didn't  have  anything  to  say  in  the  first  place  (he  ex- 
plains a  couple  of  months  later.)  One  glutton  for  punish- 
ment made  seven  different  appointments  with  Jimmie,  and 
has  yet  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  the  time  and  place  agreed 
upon. 

SOMETIMES  the  folks  don't  know  whether  Nancy  Carroll 
is  joking  or  not,  when  she  stamps  her  little  foot  and  says 
"NO"  to  everyone  and  everything  from  her  direaor  to  her 
latest  studio  dress.  Nancy  is  such  an  opinionated  youngster. 
It  just  seems  as  though  there's  no  pleasing  her  at  times.  And 
when  one  asks  her  "WHY",  one  is  left  wondering.  She 
merely  storms  in  general.  Sometimes  it's  about  the  length 
of  her  skirt,  sometimes  because  she  hasn't  been  photographed 
on  her  best  side  and  sometimes  it's  just  a  "cross  WORD" 
puzzle — if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Nancy  is  given  to  quite  a 
bit  of  puttering.  She'll  putter  over  to  the  publicity  depart- 
ment and  fuss  about  something  that  has  been  said  (or  left 
unsaid)  about  her  .  .  .  then  she'll  putter  back  over  to  the  set 
— but  all  UPset.  It's  a  little  fimny,  how  Nancy  can  be  such 
a  good  actress  and  such  a  "bad  actor"  all  rolled  in  one. 

But,  of  course,  like  the  others,  Nancy  can  be  oh  so  nice 
when  she  feels  like  it.  At  times  there's  no  one  more  charming. 


and  we're  all  set  to  show  you  how 
they  earned  that  not-so-polite  title. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  inside 
dope  on  these  very  well  known 
ladies  and  gentlemen 


been  a  bad  actor,  and  she  is  always  a  good  enough  scout  to 
say,  "I'm  sorry." 

And  that.  Pals,  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  John  Gilbert. 
Johnny,  as  we  all  call  him,  has  that  unhappy  faculty  of  being 
inconsistent  in  his  naughtiness.  He  bewails  the  fact  that  all 
the  publicity  that  goes  out  about  him  is  not  the  sweetest  that 
can  be  written.  He  cautions 
the  department  that  he  won't 
see  certain  writers  because 
they're  just  "old  meanies." 

Then,  just  to  give  them 
something  siveet  to  say,  he 
goes  down  to  the  Brown 
Derby  and  clunks  Mr.  Jim 
Tully  on  the  jaw,  making  Mr. 
Tully  so  furious  that  he  feels 
called  upon  to  put  Johnny  to 
sleep — which,  by  the  way,  he 
DID.     Fist  -  fighting  among 


And  here  are  some  more  of 
those  naughty  naughty  boys 
and  girls.  From  right  to 
left,  this  time : 

Lilyan  Tashman 

Mary  Nolan 

John  Gilbert 

Clara  Bow 
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■"ITH  Clara  Bo,w  and  Alice  White  it's  somewhat  the  same.  It  usual- 
ly IS.  Those  girls  can  always  get  in  the  same  kind  of  trouble,  when 
they  put  their  minds  to  it.  And  not  that  Clara  and  Alice  mean  to  be  bad 
.  .  .  they're  just  innocent  bad  actors  in  this  respect: 

They  just  won't  say  what  they're  supposed  to  say  .  .  .  and  much  too  much 
of  THAT? 

Clara  even  went  so  far  as  to  complain  (out  loud  in  print)  about  several 
of  her  pictures;  her  salary  arrangement  with  Paramount  and  a  few  other 
items  that  Paramount  is  sensitive  about.  From  that  day  on,  Clara  has  been 
looked  upon  as  slightly  "dynamite  material"  by  the  home  team.  Lately, 
when  she  has  met  the  press,  it  has  been  under  the  chaperonage  of  a  guardian 
who  is  sent  there  to  see  that  Clara  acts  nice  and  says  "nicer." 

On  the  other  hand  Alice  does  so  much  talking  that  she  lands  in  print 
about  three  times  to  everyone  else's  once.  The  rest  of  the  gals  over  at  First 
National  think  she  is  very  naughty  about  the  whole  thing.  It  has  given  her 
the  reputation  of  being  very  "bad-actor-ish"  in  the  minds  of  the  folks  who 
are  slighted. 

And  now,  as  we  draw  near  the  foot  of  the  class,  we  find  Jimmie  Murray 
and  Eric  von  Stroheim.    These  two  boys  have  been  used  so  often  as  hor- 
rible examples  of  this  thing  called  "bad  acting,"  that  it  isn't  even  funny — - 
and  for  that  reason,  we  shall  dwell  on  them  but  briefly — which  is  only  fair. 
After  saying  that  Von  is  a  bad  aaor  to  every  producer  in  Hollywood  and 

that  Jimnnie  is  a  reformed 
bad  actor  who  has  gone 
through  every  phase  of  bad 
acting — what  can  you  say.-* 
Right  you  are  .  .  .  NOTH- 
ING.    And  nothing  it  is. 


Below  is  the  famous  Eric 
von  Stroheim,  considered 
one  of  "Hollywood's  bad 
actors"  because  he  has  a 
habit  of  spending  too 
ranch  on  productions. 


Above,  we  have  Jack  Oakie 
who  walked  off  the  set  be- 
cause he  had  too  many 
agents  who  got  slices  of  his 
salary  —  almost  all  of  it. 


celebrities  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  I  can  think  of  for  get- 
ting sugar-coated  publicity 
—but  what  can  the  boys  at 
the  studio  do  if  the  news- 
papers won't  see  it  that 
way.?     Bad!     Bad!  Bad! 

But  our  Johnny  isn't  the 
only  boy  who  gets  in  Dutch 
with  the  press  .  .  .  nor  the 
only  JOHNNY!  Take 
Johnny  Barrymore.  He  can 
say  the  most  killing  things! 

Once,  when  a  nice  lady 
went  to  see  him,  'tis  whisp- 
ered that  he  told  the  lady 
that  she  looked  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  house  wife 
than  a  scribbler  and  for  that 

reason  he  much  preferred  that  she  darn  his  socks  .  .  .  than  ask  questions. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  she  did  but  come  right  out  in  print  and  refer  to 
Mr.  Barrymore  as  a  "bad  mannered  actor"^ — even  if  he  was  the  cream  in 
America's  dramatic  coffee!  And  while  you're  laughing  that  one  off,  I 
might  recall  the  occasion  when  he  turned  on  his  heel,  when  approached  by 
a  sob-sister,  with  the  brief  information  that  he  didn't  speak  English!  I  ask 
you  .  .  .  how  can  a  good  actor  be  so  bad.'' 

And,  you  know,  the  writing  crowd  are  only  too  anxious  to  say  something 
nice   about   a   star,    if   possible.     But   writers    are   human,    after  all. 


Of  Gloria  Swanson  it  has  been  said 
by  one  of  her  directors:  ^'When  she's 
grand  there's  no  one  in  pictures  easier 
to  work  with,  and  when  she  isn't, 
there  no  one  as  tough." 
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TO  THE 
LADIES 

John  Boles  gives  credit  to  the 
four  women  who  have  helped 
him  in  his  brilliantly  successful 
and  unusually  interesting  career 


By  FLORENCE 
HAXTON  BRITTEN 


Two    dark-haired    little  girls, 
tots  of  six  and  seven,  accosted 
John    Boles    at    the  luncheon 
table  and  begged  for  his  autograph. 
He  smiled  at  them,  pinched  their  fat 
cheeks,  asked  them  where  they  lived, 
signed  on  the  dotted  line  —  and  sent 
them  away  giggling  with  delight. 

Two  minutes  later  they  came  back  with 
their  sixteen-year-old  blonde  flapper  sister. 
A    sophisticated   young    woman    of  the 
world,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Boles'  manner  toward  her  was  entirely 
different.    He  was  suavely  courteous — a  man 
of  experience  happy  to  talk  for  a  bit  with  a 
pretty  woman  who  knew  all  about  life.  His 
deference  was  subtly  flattering. 

"All  things  to  all  women  I  asked,  as  we 
watched  her  smart  little  figure  departing.  An 
amused  and  disarming  smile  curved  his  full  lips. 


Geraldine  Farrar  (be- 
low), one  of  Boles'  bene- 
factresses, in  a  scene 
from  The  Woman  God 
Forgot,  one  of  her  mo- 
vie successes. 


Helen  Valentine 
(left),  the  girl  who 
really  started 
Boles  on  the  road 
to    fame  fortune 
and  glory. 


John  Boles  has  one  of 
the  best  baritones  on 
the  talking  screen. 
His  excellent  work  has 
won  him  a  contract 
with  Universal. 


Miss  Rebecca, 
(left),  the 
shrewd  business 
woman,  who  saw 
that  Boles  pro- 
fited    by  his 
talkie  success. 


"Not  intentional- 
ly,"   he   said.  "But 
it's    a    queer  thing 
about    girls.  Every 
woman   has   an  aura 
about  her  .   .   .  She 
exudes  something — a 
sort  of  ectoplasm — " 
He  hesitated,  searching  for  a  bigger 
word,  and  compromised  on  a  bunch  of 
small  ones. 

"The  minute  you  meet  a  woman,  you 
get — if  you  are  sensitive — a  feejing  of 
what  she  expects  you  to  be.    And  if 
you  are  as  fond  of  women  as  I  am 
(John  Boles  is  a  Southerner)  you 
like  very  much  to  be  what  they  ex- 
pect. 

"Some  girls,  in  a  sweet,  romantic 
kind  of  way,  bring  out  your  gentle, 
protective   feeling   toward  them. 
Others  make  you  feel — well — more  impulsive." 
"Really.''"  I  said.    "Tell  me  more!" 

OLES  laughed  and  tried  to  change  the  subject. 
But  I  was  interested. 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  I  said,  "that  you  have 
a  natural  gift  for  being  charming  to  women.  Now 
tell  me,  hasn't  it.  helped  your  career  a  lot?" 

Boles  was  quick  to  acknowledge  his  debt.  "I've 
had  a  lot  of  fun  and  happiness — and  a  little  fame," 
said  he,  modestly,  "through  women.  There  have 
been  four  women  in  particular,  I  think  .  .  .  I'll  tell 
you  about  them  presently." 

But  first  he  talked  of  his  school  days  —  his  first 
"girl"  days — in  Greenville  Texas.    "I  was  a  pitcher 
on  the  high  school  baseball  team — and  something  of 
\_ContJUtied  on  page  80] 
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You've  heard  time 
and  time  again  the 
things  that  the 
stars  like — but 
here  are  some  of 
the  things  they 
don't  like.  You'll 
be  amazed 


Clara  Bow  (above),  of  the 
famous  sex  appeal,  has 
more  than  one  aversion, 
her  most  persistent  being 
for  a  certain  brand  of 
perfume.  Even  a  faint 
trace  of  it  gets  on  her 
nerves  unbearably. 


Evelyn  Brent's  own  particular 
aversion  is  cats.  She  simply 
can't  abide  them.  All  her 
friends  know  of  this  disUke 
of  hers  and  when  she  goes 
visiting,  any  and  all  felines 
are  shooed  out  of  the  way. 


By  MARIA  LOMBARD 


OU  have  been  told  almost  everything  about  your 
favorite  stars,  and  now  you  are  to  be  told  about  their 
aversions. 

Did  they  get  this  way  because  of  these  aversions;  or  did 
they  develop  them  because  they  are  as  they  are?  Either  way 
you  take  it  it's  very  involved  .  .  .  something  like  the  chicken 
and  the  egg — which  came  first?  Here  we  should  probably 
call  it  a  day,  and  turn  in  our  material  to  Dr.  Marston.  How- 
ever, seeing  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  "idea  l>ehind 
the  idea"  we  will  go  and  call  on  Sue  Carol  and 
have  her  talk  about  her  aversions — if  any. 

Miss  Carol,  you  must  agree,  does  not  look  as 
though  she  would  have  any  aversions.  In  look- 
ing at  her  one  is  reminded  of  black-eyed  susans 
rufBed  by  a  clean  breeze  .  .  .  prep  school  ...  a 
hard  game  of  tennis  .  .  .  the  odor  of  pine  trees 
.  .  .  cool  showers,  and  all  the  things  which  go 
,  toward  the  making  of  the  typical  American  girl. 

Imagine  our  surprise  then,  when  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  said:  "Yes,  I  have  an 
aversion.  It  is  for  birds.  I  positively  detest 
them!  To  see  or  hear  the  flapping  of  their 
wings  almost  drives  me  insane.  When  we  were 
in  France  filming  Chasing  Through  Europe,  we 
came  across  a  flock  of  peaceful  geese  along  one 
of  the  country  roads.  You  know,"  (and  here 
Miss  Carol's  sparkling  eyes  became  somewhat 
opaque)  "Mr.  Butler,  our  director,  had  to  get  rid  of  them 
before  I  could  go  on  with  my  work." 

Asked  if  she  knew  the  reason  for  this  fear.  Sue  replied 
that  she  did.  "When  I  was  a  child — about  eleven  I  think — 
I  went  out  one  day  in  a  little  cart.  The  road  I  was  driving 
on  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
noticed  a  hawk — or  possibly  an  eagle — circling  from  the  sky 
lower  and  lower  around  my  head.  If  the  horse  had  not  had 
sense  enough  to  take  me  home  I  would  never  have  arrived 
there.    I  was  so  absolutely  paralyzed  with  fright." 
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AFTER  talking  to  Miss  Carol,  we  decided  to  call  on 
.  Lowell  Sherman  by  way  of  contrast.    The  typical 
villain  and  heroine — if  you  get  our  meaning. 

Mr.  Sherman's  answer  to  our  question  is  not  quite  print- 
able; but  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  misunderstood  what  we 
had  asked.  After  we  repeated  what  we  wanted  to  know 
he  answered: 

"Height.    To  me  any  altitude  above  seventy-five  feet  is 
wrong.    I  have  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  jump 
off.    Now,  I  have  always  found  life  a  rather  interesting 
show,  and  can't  say  that  I  have  any  suicidal 
tendencies. 

John  Barrymore  has  a  picture  of  himself 
climbing  Mont  Blanc.  He  is  pictured  there, 
on  the  side  of  it,  on  an  angle  of  almost  ninety 


Birds,  particularly  with 
flapping  wings,  irritate 
Sue  Carol  frightfully.  To 
see  or  hear  those  wings 
flap  almost  drives  poor 
"Sue  insane.  This  fear 
springs  from  a  bad  scare 
she  had  as  a  young  child. 


It  needs  almost 
every  derogative  ad- 
jective in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  ac- 
curately describe 
Kay  Francis'  feel- 
ings for  closed  -  in 
places.  They  make 
her  feel  that  she  is 
suffocating. 


Joan  Crawford  has  an  aversion  that 
is  certainly  unusual.  We  refer  to 
scissors.  The  mere  sight  of  a  pair 
sends  cold  shivers  up  and  down  her 
spine  and  to  hear  anything  being 
cut  drives  her  to  distraction. 


degrees,  tied  by  a  rope  between  two  Alpine  climbers.  You 
know,  whenever  I  see  the  confounded  thing  I  have  the  most 
horrible  sensation.  I  picture  myself  at  that  dizzy  height  and  the 
vision  is  so  startling  that  it  is  almost  real.  Whenever  I  go  to 
see  Jack,  I  try  not  to  look  at  that  picture,  but  a  resistless  at- 
traction invariably  makes  me  do  so." 

AY  FRANCIS  becomes  very  positive  on  the  subject  of 
aversions.  She  says  that  she  has  a  violent,  lasting,  ter- 
rible— but  why  go  on,  when  Kay  used  about  every  adjective  in 
the  English  language  in  describing  how  she  felt  about  closed- 
in  places.  In  talking  about  it,  she  looked  like  an  animated 
statue  of  aversion.  Even  the  fascinating  little  V  made  by  the 
dark  and  glossy  hair  on  her  forehead  seemed  to  vibrate  with  it. 

"It  isn't  just  a  dislike,  "  she  told  us.  'My  fear  of  closed-in 
places  amounts  to  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  seems  as 
though  something  were  choking  me — covering  me  in  such  a 
fashion  that  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 

"I  recall  clearly  one  incident  in  my  life.  I  was  a  young  girl 
at  school,  and  my  roommate  locked  me  in  a  clothes  closet  for  a 
joke.  When  she  let  me  out  I  almost  choked  her.  It  took  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  three  girls  to  get  me  away  from  her. 
Needless  to  say,  the  young  lady  in  question  changed  roommates. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  causes  this.  If  I  could,  I  would  probably 
overcome  it.  I  might  add  that  the  subway,  the  Holland  and 
Hudson  tunnels  are  not  marvelous  feats  of  engineering  to  me, 
but  just  great  big  pains  in  the  neck." 

After  listening  to  Miss  Francis;  we  decided  that  if  we  ever 
rode  in  a  subway  again  it  would  not  be  in  mortal  shape. 

{Continued  on  page  88  } 
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WHAT 


As  told  by  BEBE  DANIELS 
to  WALTER  RAMSEY 


"I   know  what   love   is   because  I've 
been  through  it  several  times,"  says 
Miss  Daniels.     "But  I  wouldn't  be 
insincere  enough  to  say  that  I've 
known  what  it  was  from  the  start. 
When  I  was  very  young,  I  thought 
love  was  just  about  the  easiest 
thing  to  get  into,  and  almost 
as  simple  to  get  out  of.  I 
drifted  from  one  h««tic  ro- 
mance to  another  and  con- 
stancy was  not  a  part  of 
the  relation  as  far  as  I 
was  concernied." 


LOVE  MEANS  TO  ME 


E 


You  will  be  thrilled  with  Bebe^s 
confession — the  second  of  the  series 
in  which  the  stars  give  their  views 
on  the  greatest  emotion  of  all 

OVE,  to  me,  means  a  delightful  responsibility.  A  duty 
which  we  all  want  to  perform.  An  opportunity  to  be 
real. 

I  believe  that  the.  moment  one  falls  in  love,  one  has  un- 
dertaken a  responsibility  which  lasts  until  that  love  is  entire- 
ly dead.  Never  for  one  minute  does  the  duty  cease.  Which 
means  that  love  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  shoulder — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it's  a  very  trying"  emotion. 

But  it's  a  glorious  one! 

I  know  what  love  is  because  I've  been  through  it  several 
times.  But  I  wouldn't  be  insincere  enough  to  say  that  I've 
known  what  it  was  from  the  start.  Far  from  it.  At  first, 
when  I  was  very  young,  I  thought  love  was  just  about  the 
easiest  thing  to  get  into,  and  almost  as  simple  to  get  out  of. 
I  drifted  from  one  hectic  romance  to  another.  Constancy 
was  not  a  part  of  the  relation  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  at  that  time  that  I  owed  anything  to 
the  boys  I  knew  .  .  ;  as  I  remember  it,  I  had  quite  the  op- 
posite view  of  the  situation:  they  owed  me  a  lot  of  attention 
and  sweetness.  I  suppose  all  young  girls  have  similar  ideas, 
but  the  reason  is  very  simple: 

They  haven't  yet  learned  that  Love  Means  a  Responsibility. 

^HEN,  sooner  or  later,  we  find  someone  who  merits  a 
JL   greater  feeling  than  we  have  heretofore  bestowed.  We 
find  love  as  it  really  is.    And,  all  at  once,  we  find  ourselves 
taking  the  thing  very  seriously.  It  causes  us  worry  and  heart- 

"Love  doesn't  necessarily  mean  happiness,"  ae 
cording   to  the  intelligent  Bebe.  "How- 
ever,"   she    adds,    "Don't  misunder- 
stand, love  is  capable  of  a  great 
and  lasting  happiness.    But  let 
us  not  forget  that  any  emo- 
tion   which  is  capable 
of  happiness  is  also 
capable    of  the 
opposite." 


ache.  We  have  a  wonderful  responsibility.  Nothing  else 
matters. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  responsibility?  Loyalty!  The  old 
ideas  of  letting  the  man  do  everything  in  his  power  to  hold 
us  is  gone;  in  its  place  is  something  akin  to  mother  love. 
That  marvelous  urge  to  help.  Anything  we  can  do  seems  so 
small  in  comparison  to  what  we  want  to  do.  We  lie  awake 
nights  tr)'ing  to  think  of  new  ways  to  make  our  loved  one's 
life  a  bit  easier — a  little  less  trying.  What  a  different  thing 
love  is  than  we  had  expected  it  to  be.  What  a  delightful 
task  it  has  turned  out  to  be.    We  enjoy  it. 

But  never  forget  that  a  responsibility  anticipates  a  pos- 
sibility of  failure.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  have  found  for 
the  death  cJf  love.  As  long  as  we  meet  all  of  the  manifold 
demands  that  love  places  upon  us,  we  are  able  to  hold  it.  But 
if  we  forget  our  duty  for  one  day  we  are  liable  to  lose  it. 
And  of  course,  the  converse  is  just  as  true:  if  our  loved  one 
fails  us  in  his  responsibility,  we  are  through.  After  one 
failure,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regain  the  old  status.  Love, 
once  lost,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  recapture. 


Bebe  Daniels  tells  us  that  appreciation  is  one  of 
the  surest  qualities  which  hold  love.    She  has 
learned  by  experience  that  a  person  may  be 
very  happy  in  sacrificing  many  things 
— if  the  other  party  appreciates  it. 
There's  no  doubt  that  Ben  Lyon 
appreciates  everything. 


It  can  very  easily  be  compared  to  friendship.  This  re- 
lation also  implies  a  responsibility.  Not  quite  as  harsh  as 
does  love,  but  a  duty  nevertheless.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
rhe  position  of  having  a  friend  fail  you  at  a  crucial  moment? 
It  is  almost  as  heartbreaking  as  to  lose  love.  This  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  understand  if  one  thinks  of  it  in  this  manner: 
if  one  senses  a  responsibility  in  another,  it  is  the  natural 
thing  to  depend  upon  that  person.  Depend  upon  him  blind- 
ly.   Then  if  that  person  fails — it  kills  love  or  friendship. 

THE  reader  of  this  article  probably  doesn't  realize  how 
nearly  Bebe  Daniels  follows  her  philosophy  of  love.  Her 

Bebe  admits  that  she  has  known  unhappiness  in 
love.    She  has  been  in  love  to  such  an  extent 
that  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world  mat- 
tered, and  yet  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unhappy  that  this  love  al- 
most killed  her.    But,  even  so, 
she  was  .glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  love. 


explanation  of  what  love  means  to  her  is  exactly  hoiv  she 
has  treated  it  ever  since  her  romances  have  been  the  common 
property  of  Hollywood.  Hers  is  always  the  delightful  res- 
ponsibility. She  wants  it  to  be  that  way.  She  hopes  for  it. 
And  she  has  always  practiced  it! 

Hollywood  has  watched  her  affairs  of  the  heart  from  the 
very  first.  It  is  ever  the  same.  She  is  the  most  helpful  and 
conscientious  girl  in  the  film  capital.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great 
— no  favor  too  exacting.  And  Hollywood  appreciates  her 
for  it.  She  has  been  the  raison  d'etre  of  much  happiness  for 
the  men  upon  whom  she  has  shoivered  that  wonderful  affec- 
tion of  which  she  is  so  capable. 

|NE  might  be  prompted  to  ask  me  how  I  know  when  I 
am  in  love.  When  does  this  thing  I  call  a  delight- 
ful responsibility,  set  in?  In  the  first  place,  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  answer  that  question  for 
myself.  But  the  whole  thing  became  clear  when  I  suddenly 
realized  that  love  always  follows  a  wave  of  absolute  unself- 
ishness. I  am  very  probably  no  more  self -centered  than  the 
average  individual,  but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  am  just  as 
much.  For  that  reason  it  was  easy  to  understand  what  it 
meant  when  it  came  along.  All  at  once,  for  no  apparent 
reason  (except,  as  I  later  realized,  that  I  was  in  love)  I  be- 
came the  least  self -centered  person  in  the  world.  My  own 
happiness  became  of  secondary  consideration  entirely.  My 
every  waking  hour  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  conceive  of 
some  new  and  different  way  of  proving  my  unselfishness  to 
the  person  I  loved.  It  was  a  responsibility — but  it  was  a 
wonderful  one. 

Love  then,  to  me,  includes  absolute  unselfishness. 
My  answer  would  not  be  complete  were  I  to  leave  out 
those  wonderful  things  that  love  brings  with  it.  Companion- 
ship! Where  can  you  find  such  a  lasting  degree  of  com- 
panionship in  the  world  as  you  are  able  to  find  in  the  person 
you  love?  True,  one  is  often  able  to  get  a  deal  of  compan- 
ionship from  a  real  friendship,  but  a  companionship  based 
on  love  has  a  much  firmer  and  steadier  base  upon  which  to 
rest.  Love  allows  a  scope  to  friendship  that  amounts  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  companionship  known.  Also,  the 
fact  that  love,  to  me,  means  unselfishness,  places  companion- 
ship on  such  a  lovely  plane  that  it  is  really  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  in  life. 

A SENSE  of  security!  Surely  one  couldn't  leave  that  out! 
It  takes  a  longer  time  to  appear  than  does  unselfishness 
and  companionship,  but  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  peace 
in  life.  Love  always  gives  me  a  sense  of  security  about  every- 
thing. It  seems  that  nothing  else  in  the  world  means  so 
much  to  me  as  the  person  I  love  and,  of  course,  I  believe  him 
to  think  the  same  way  about  me.  And  when  I  look  at  a  man 
through  the  eyes  of  love  I  am  able  to  see  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities he  has  for  a  future.  He  is  always  protective  to- 
ward me.  I  can  depend  upon  him — and  I  do.  It's  really 
one  of  the  greatest  things  about  love — a  sense  of  security. 
But  love  doesn't  necessarily  mean  happiness! 
After  what  I  have  already  said,  you  will  very  likely  find 
that  statement  a  hard  one  to  believe.  You  will  say  to  your- 
self, "I  can't  see  how  all  these  wonderful  things  could  help 
but  build  for  a  marvelous  happiness" — but  it  doesn't  always 
follow.  However,  don't  misunderstand,  love  is  capable  of  a 
great  and  lasting  happiness.  A  happiness  that  is  second  to 
none  possible.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  any  condition  which 
is  capable  of  producing  a  great  deal  of  peace  of  mind  is  also 
capable  of  producing  the  opposite.  //  this  weren't  true,  the 
happiness  wouldn't  be  so  important. 

Conditions  always  follow  the  trend  of  comparative  values, 
oy  that  I  mean:  if  a  certain  status  is  capable  only  of  happi- 
ness, the  happiness  will  never  be  of  any  sterling  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  love.  It  is  a  condition  which  has 
two  possible  conclusions,  intense  happiness  and  unbearable 
misery.  Not  only  have  I  known  many  women  to  whom  love 
[^Continued  on  page  78  J 


In  recognition  of  out- 
standing performance 
on  the  talking  screen, 
this  magazine  hereby 
extends  hearty  congrat- 
ulations to: 


NOW 
YOU'RE 
TALKING 


Bernice  Claire  (top  left  hand 
corner),  whose  remarkable  ease 
and  poise  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phones and  whose*reaUy  trained 
voice  make  The  Song  of  the 
Flame  a  very  out-of-the-ordinary 
and   unusual  production. 


Nancy  Carroll  (ahove),  who 
brings  so  much  of  the  right 
sort  of  gay  spirit  to  Paramount 
on  Parade  by  her  cute  work  in 
the  charming  song  and  dance 
number  allotted  to  her  in  that 
excellent  production. 


Jeanette  Loff  (top  right  hand 
comer),  who,  in  King  of  Jazz, 
displays  an  ability,  which  is  al- 
most unique,  to  portray  roman- 
tic characters  charmingly,  both 
with  her  excellent  singing  voice 
and  histrionic  power. 


Charles  Farrell  (above),  who, 
when  talkies  came,  went  ahead 
and  studied  singing;  the  wisdom 
of  which  is  shown  by  his  work 
in  High  Society  Blues — a  nat- 
ural wow,  made  so  by  his  voice 
and  delightful  presence. 


Colin  Clive  (above),  whose  bril- 
liantly realistic  performance  in 
Journey''s  End  has  shown  us  a 
new  brand  of  acting  so  amaz- 
ingly free  from  the  usual  ho- 
kum and  blah  that  it  should  set 
a  new  standard  for  the  talkies. 
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Sprightly,  inside 
comment  about  the 
talkies  and  talkie 
folk 


AL  JOLSON  doesn't  receive .  $500,000 
a  picture  for  nothing!    During  the 
-  filming  of  Big  Boy,  his  intellect 
helped  solve  many  grave  production  prob- 
lems.   Among  them: 

Big  Boy  is  a  colt — a  cute  little  animal.  But 
it  just  couldn't  be  made  to  follow  at  Al's  heels. 
The  company  was  in  despair  until  AI  put  his 
wits  on  the  problem. 

He  thought  deeply  for  a  moment,  then  left 
the  set. 

When  he  returned,  Big  Boy  trailed  docilely 
at  his  heels.  He  had  covered  the  back  of  his 
coat  with  a  sugar  and  water  mixture — what  little 
horse  could  resist  such  lure.-* 

ALEXANDER  GRAY  and  Bernice  Claire  took  a  bit 
L  of  a  motor  trip  across  the  desert  recently.  In  one 
of  the  small  towns  en  route,  No,  No  Nanette  was  show- 
ing.  Fancy  their  surprise  to  see  Louise  Fazenda  and 
Lilyan  Tashman  billed  in  lights  in  the  picture  in  which 
Alexander  and  Bernice  played  the  leads. 


OOT  GIBSON'S  venture  into  the  rodeo  business 
proved  to  be  a  winner,  according  to  last  reports 
frotn  the  fifth  annual  Baker  ranch  affair  at  Saugus,  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  Los  Angeles. 

Roy  Baker  and  Bob  Anderson,  the  former  the  owner 
of  the  ranch,  took  Gibson  in  with  them  and  together 
they  had  some  40.000  spectators  at  this  yea/s  wild 
wester.  Special  trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  took 
care  of  part  of  the  crowd  but  most  came  by  motor. 

More   than   400   cowboy  and   cowgirl  performers 
took  part  in  the  several  events,  competing  for  nearly 
in  prize  money.  Two  thousand  of  this  was  given 
in  the  broncho  busting  end'  of  the  program. 

The  spectators  had  their  money' s  worth  because  those 
taking  part  were  the  winners  of  the  past  four  years  of 
the  rodeo's  existence  and  the  champions  of  roundups 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Bill  Hart  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  aroused  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  among  the  fans  who  saw  him 
along  with  the  parade  and  the  fourteen 
events. 

IT  JUST  never  was  to  be,"  is  what 
Mrs.  Irene  Day  says  about  her 
daughter  Alice's  romance  with  Jack 
Cohn.  For  Alice  has  broken  her 
engagement  to  the  young  business 
man,  and  there  will  be  no  wedding 
this  summer. 

Miss  Day  and  Mr.  Cohn  have 
known  each  other  for  five  years. 
Alice  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
girls  in  the  film  colony,  and  though 
she  assigns  no  reason  for  the  break, 
friends  believe  that  it  resulted  from 
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disagreement  over  their  future  financial 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Cohn  is  a  pawnbroker. 

'ILLIAM  BOYD,  Pathe  star,  bought  a  new  car 
with  all  the  modem  trimmings,  including  a  new 
fangled  radio  receiving  set  concealed  beneath  the  hood. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  skimming  along  a  Los 
Angeles  boulevard,  when  a  motorcycle  cop  pulled  up 
alongside  and  motioned  him  to  the  curb. 

"Do  you  know  you  cut  that  traffic  button  back  inhere?" 
demanded  the  officer. 

"You're  the  cream  in  my  c-o-f-f-e-e— You're  the — " 
"What's  that?" 

"I  didn't  say  a  word,"  replied  Bill. 
"Radio  KNX  broadcasting," 

"Say,"  boomed  the  officer,  "are  you  trying  tp  kid 
me?" 

"No,"  meekly  protested  Bill,  "it's  this  gadget  here. 
See?"  He  turned  a  dial  on  the  dashboard.  "The  radio 
is  under  the  hood." 

"It  is?"  The  officer  was  amazed.  He  lifted  the 
engine  cover.    "How  far  can  you  get  with  it?" 

"Well,"  came  back  Bill,  "if  I  can  get  as  far  as 
Beverly  Hills  with  it  this  time,  I'll  throw  the  darn 
thing  away." 

Bill  escaped  the  ticket  but  was  delayed  while  the 
policeman  listened  in  on  Denver. 

HEN  Billie  Dove  begins  her  new  Caddo  con- 
tract, she  will  be  among  old  friends,  foe  Engel. 
production  manager  of  that  organization,  was  her  "dis- 
coverer." 

Eight  years  ago,  when  Engel  was  vice-president  of 
the  old  Metro  Company,  he  saw  Miss  Dove  in  the  Fol- 
lies. Sensing  her  latent  possibilities,  he  brought  her  to 
Hollywood.  She  made  her  film  debut  in  Metro  pic- 
tures and  it  was  during  that  period  that  she  came 
under  the  direction  of  Irvin  Willat.  A  romance  de- 
veloped and  it  was  with  regret  that  Engel  ceded  the 
management  of  her  career  to  Willat.  It  is  said  that  he 
always  hoped  to  get  her  under  his  wing  again. 

When  Engel  took  over  management  of 
the  Caddo  Company,  he  introduced  its  presi- 
dent, Howard  Hughes,  to  the  beautiful  star 
who  had  been  his  protegee.  A  friendship 
developed,  with  the  result  that  Hughes  took 
over  Billie' s  First  National  contract. 

Since  obtaining  his  divorce  in  Texas  from 
Ella  Rice  Hughes,  Howard  Hughes  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  "best  catches"  in  the 
colony  {just  among  us  girls).  However, 
since  Billie  has  been  separated  from  Irvin 
Willat,  Howard  has  been  going  with  no  one 
else. 


UE  CAROL  and  Nick  Stuart  have 
bought  a  new  home.    It  is  a 


If  yon  haven't  had 
a  replica  of  yourself 
done     in  sculpture 
yon   just   aren't    in  the 
fashion  in  dear  old  Hol- 
lywood.    Loretta  Young 
is     getting  fashionable 
with  the  help  of  Signor 
Remanelli,  noted  sculptor. 


Ann  Harding  and  Harry 
Bannister  not  only  be- 
lieve in  owning  their 
own  home  but  building 
it,  too!  This  delightful 
couple  constitute  one  of 
Hollywood's 
happiest  pres- 
ent marriages. 


Marjorie  White  just 
must  have  her  music 
and  so  she  invented 
this  cute  harp  which 
has  no  strings  attach- 
ed to  it.  Miss  White 
is  just  one  of  those 
girls  who  plays  and 
plays  and  plays. 


Tidings  fwom  Talkie  Town  •  • 

waistline  I  have  to  get  a  ladder  to  reach! 
The  modern  ivaist  line  cannot  seem  to 
make  up  its  mind  either  so  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  haven't  lost  all  sense  of 
where  my  real  one  is.  No.  I  won't  mar- 
ry again.''  Betty  Compson  ivent  on  in 
denying  the  question  as  to  whether  she 
will  wed  Hugh  Trevor,  youthful  leading 
man  of  the  RKO  studio. 

''Even  my  marriage  to  fames  Cruze 
was  a  mistake.  Tm  the  kind  who  should 
never  have  married.  And  now  that  it's 
all  over,  1  tvouldn't  take  a  million  dol- 
lars for  what  it  meant  to  me. 

"Marriage  taught  me  tolerance  more 
jhan  anything  else  has  ever  done.  It 
taught  me  to  look  at  the  other  fellows' 
side  of  everything  before  considering  my 
own." 

Betty,  who  has  made  more  money  than 
any  other  actress  in  talking  pictures 
during  the  last  year,  declared  that  Tre- 
vor was  a  friend — a  platonic  one. 


French  Normandy  cottage  in  the  exclusive 
Los  Feliz  district. 

"It's  the  first  home  we  have  ever  owned," 
Sue  said.  "And  it's  grand,  picking  out  every 
bit  of  furniture  ourselves.  We  poke  around 
into  all  kinds  of  queer  shops  and  I'm  read- 
ing lots  of  books  on  periods  and  designs  of 
furniture. 

"We  want  everything  to  blend  but  we  are 
not  going  to  limit  ourselves  to  any  particular 
type.  We'll  have  some  antiques,  but  I  don't 
like  a  lot  of  old,  rickety  stuff  around." 

BELIEVE  it  or  not,  some  day  Universal  is  going 
CO  make  a  serial  called  The  Indians  Are 
Coming.  It  has  been  on  every  yearly  schedule  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  1930  is  no  exception. 
Whether  or  not  they  ever  make  it,  the  title  looks 
thrilling  in  print! 

IF  ANY  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  fashions  changing 
in  every  generation  with  the  whim  of  my  lady 
utst  let  her  appear  in  as  many  different  ages  as  I 
have."  iaid  Betty  Compson  on  the  set  at  RKO 
the  other  day. 

"I've  played  in  everything  from  costume  plays  to 
modern  dramas.  All  up  and  down  the  ages  I  have 
been  on  the  screen,  and  my  waistline  has  been  forced 
to  follow  me.  It  has  varied  from  below  my  hips  to 
uist  under  my  neck,  or  has  been  absolutely  missing. 

"Now,  in  Inside  the  Lines,  it  is  1914  and  I  am 
forced  to  (tumble  around  in  hobble  skirts — with  a 


The  Sea  Bat  gave  Raqnel  Torres  a  chance  to  visit  her 
native    land.     Here   she   is   with    her   director,  Wesley 
Ruggles,  on  the  beach  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  where  scenes 
for  this  picture  were  shot. 
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Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


Miss  Myrna  Loy  seems  to  be  all  mixed  up  with  her 
golf  sticks,  crutch,  fan  and  not  what.  If  you  can 
find  twenty  mistakes  in  this  picture  and  wiU  mail 
them  to  us  you  will  have  found  twenty  mistakes. 


rived  in  Hollywood  to  play  opposite  Bebe  Daniel-s 
in  Dixiana,  than  he  discovered  he  had  a  namesake. 

Everett  Marshall,  world's  champion  wrestler,  is 
the  other  gentleman,  and  now  baritone  Marshall  is 
wondering  what  will  happen  if  wrestler  Marshall 
gets  a  movie  offer. 

Another  case  like  that  of  the  two  William  Boyds. 

NEIL  HAMILTON,  one  of  the  movie  colony's 
sailing  enthusiasts,  is  attending  night  classes 
in  navigation,  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  owner  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sailing  vessels  on  the  coast. 

One  of  his  favorite  misdeeds  is  to  sail  from  his 
Malibu  home  and  get  becalmed.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
waves  from  the  shore  that  dinner  is  ready,  but  he 
has  to  stay  out  until  a  kindly  breeze  comes  along  to 
waft  him  back  to  his  fireside  and  food. 

EN  Herbert  Brenon  returned  from 
his   recent   visit    to    Denmark,  his 
mother  had  a  surprise  gift  waiting  for  him. 

Mr.  Brenon  and  his  mother  are  enthusias- 
tic collectors  of  antiques  and  spend  many 
hours  prowling  into  old  and  musty  shops. 
One  day  Mrs.  Brenon  stumbled  on  what 
looked  like  an  old  pewter  ship-model. 
Scraping  the  mould  from  it  as  best  she 
could,  she  enquired  its  price.  After  some 
hesitation,  the  dealer  let  her  have  it  for 
[Continued  on  page  7  4] 


"He  is  one  of  a  prized  cabinet  of  six 
platonic  friends  who  treat  me  just  as  a 
regular  fellow.  I  wouldn't  take  millions 
for  the  friendships  that  I  enjoy  with 
thefn. 

"But  for  marriage?    I'm  washed  up!" 

JEANETTE  LOFF,  the  erstwhile 
Seattle  organist  who  rose  to 
stardom  in  the  films,  got  the  thrill 
of  her  life  when  Carl  Laemmle, 
Jr.,  notified  her  that  she  was  to  be 
sent  to  New  York  to  tnake  a  per- 
sonal appearance  at  the  premiere 
of  Paul  Whiteman's  King  of  ]azz 
in  which  she  has  a  featured  role. 

"Just  think  of  it,"  she  excitedly 
told  young  Carl,  "I  can  come  back 
and  say  that  I  am  now  a  Broad- 
way stage  actress." 

'VEN  a  Metropolitan  Opera  star  has 

his  worries. 
No  sooner  had  Everett  Marshall  ar- 


Little  Mitzi  Green, 
the  young  lady  who 
does  those  swell  imi- 
tations in  Paramount 
on  Parade,  shows 
some  of  her  work 
which  is  not  an  imi- 
tation. She  did  it 
all  herself,  she  did. 
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Now  that  Garbo  is  defin- 
itely established  as  one 
of  the  leading  talkie 
stars,  her  second  picture 
is  being  awaited  with  as 
much  suspense  as  that 
which  greeted  Anna 
Christie,  Romance  is  the 
present  title,  and  it  is 
taken  from  a  stage  play 
of  some  years  ago. 
Garbo  plays  an  Italian 
actress  and  the  period  of 
the  play  is  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  new 
departure  for  Greta. 


GAKBO 


How  di£Ferent,  the  present 
Greta,     from  .  this  rather 
naive,  decidedly  undevelop- 
ed young  lady  who  sailed 
into  New  York  harbor  a 
few   short   years  ago! 


CAESAR'S  crossed  the  Rubicon!  Alex- 
ander's severed  the  Gordian  Knot!  Grid- 
ley  has  fired!  The  Sphinx  speaks!  Greta 
Garbo  has  made  a  talkie.  And  the  great  myth 
of  the  movies — the  legend  of  Hollywood — has 
received  another  tremendous  impetus  that  will 
mean  millions  to  M-G-M  and  its  sequestered 

Swede.   

The  tumultuous  words  have  beflf^ttered — 
"Gimme  a  vhiskey  wit  yingerale  on  de  side;  an' 
don'd  be  stingy,  baby" — and  another  Bernhardt 
has  been  born.  That  is,  according  to  director 
Clarence  Brown.  List  to  the  voice  of  the 
Oracle: 

Tconsider  Greta  Garbo  one  of  the  three  great 
actresses  the  world  has  known.  Bernhardt,  Duse, 
and  now  Garbo!" 

Shades  of  Rachel — shades  of  all  that  glam- 
orous pageant  of  memory-enthralling  thespians 
— forgive  him  for  he  knows  not  what  he  says! 

Or  at  any  rate,  he's  a  nice  guy  greatly  inter- 
ested in  automobiles,  trying  to  get  along  in  the 
world,  .succeeding  rather  well,  and  breaking 
down  like  this  only  because  he's  Greta's  director 
and  wants  to  be  nice. 

Greta  has  spoken  the  hackneyed,  time-worn 
lines  of  'Gene  O'Neill's  drama.    So  what? 

Everyone  knew  she  could  talk.  No  one  sus- 
pected of  her  being  dumb.  Hollywood  is  ac- 
customed to  that  husky,  guttural  voice  intoning: 
"Aye  tank  aye  go  home,"  as  Greta  crowds  big 
feet  into  small  shoes  and  walks  out  on  the  party 
not    in    the    least    disturbed    at    leaving  flat. 
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MYTH  OF  THE  MOVIES 

MORE  AMAZING  THAN  ALL  .  THL  MYSTERY  STUFF  IS  THE 
TRUTH  — PRESENTED  HEREWITH  --CONCERNING  GRETA 


The  Greia  Garbo-John  Gil- 
bert team  (shown  here  in 
A  Woman  of  Affairs)  was  one 
of  the  factors  which  helped 
make  Greta  such  a  towering 
and     well  -  founded  success. 


Can  you  picture  the  seductive 
Garbo  working  in  a  barber 
shop?  Or  standing  behind  a 
counter  in  the  Macy's  of  her 
home  town,  selling  millinery? 
It     doesn't     seem   ,  possible. 


Greta  Garbo,  queen  of  the 
studios,     is,     according  to 
the  author  of  this  article, 
what    movie   officials  call 
•'difficult."     In  other 
words,  temperamental. 


YET  because  she  can  face  a  microphone  withouL  wreck 
ing  it,  the  movie  world  goes  mad.  At  least — madder. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Greta  feed  that  she  hath  grown 
so  great? 

In  a  few  brief  years  she  has  become  one  of  the  Great 
American  Credos  like  those  about  the  Noble  Experiment, 
rhat  We  Won  the  War,  Three  Lights  on  a  Match,  All  Men 
Born  Free  and  Equal,  and  Clara  Bow  being  a  Red  Hot 
Momma. 

In  a  garrulous  nation  she  has  kept  silent.    Amid  a 
mob  of  magpies  she's  clam-like  as  Cal.    And  because 
she  won't  "give  out",  they've  drooled  her  into  mys- 
tery with  more  bilious  bubblings  than  pop  from 
a  mud-geyser.    No  matter  what  else,  Greta  has 
had  sense  enough  to  play  the  pose.     In  a 
province    of    Pollyannas,    she    is  Sweet 
Melancholy — the  ever-fascinating  figure 
of  the  Woman  Who  Walks  Alone. 

So  we  are  treated  to_  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  anaemic,  over- 
slender  girl,  with  straight  and  rather  stringy  tresses,  a  skin 
kissed  to  washed-out  pallor  by  the  cold  Northern  Lights, 
shoulders  too  broad  and  angular  for  her  frame,  over-sized 
extremities,  and  a  mouth  knife-like  to  the  point  of  cruelty, 
being  hailed  as  the  Beauty  par  excellance  of  Hollywood.  Yet 
there  is  every  type  from  Dove  to  Del  Rio. 

She  conjures  sympathy  with  a  pose  of  perpetual  unhappi- 
ness.  The  boring  posture  of  eternal  loneliness.  The  stoic 
figure  ever  gazing  toward  the  sea.  And  they  build  her  into 
the  Woman  Who  Walks  Alone.  Yet  there  is  the  plucky 
Swanson. 

They  nominate  her  the  "Volcano  of  Ice",  the  "Woman  of 
Snow  and  Fire",  and  a  thousand  other  catchy  descriptions 


exactly  Mmilai  ro  those  slogans  wliith  sell  cigarettes,  soap  and 
cinema  stars.    Yet  there  is  Evelyn  Brent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Greta  should  be  bubbling  over  with 
happiness,  and  through  sheer  thankfulness  and  the  great  joy 
of  living — of  being  allowed  to  live — she  should  be  the  life 
of  the  party. 

SHE  herself  tacitly  admits  being  one  of  us  when  she  m-oans: 
"'I  was  born  in  a  house;  I  grew  up  like  everybody  else; 
I  didn't  like  to  go  to  school."    It  sounds  human.  And 
it  seems  she  must  have  been  human  during  those  first 
fourteen  years  in  that  suburb  of  Sodertalje,  over  the 
Malar.    Before  the  death  of  her  father  left  her 
a  widow's  youngest  of  three  orphans. 

Her  family  had  no  money — who's  has.' — and 
as  little  Greta  Louise  was,  shall  we  say, 
backward  in  the  school  she  detested, 
Ma  Gustafsson  consented  that  she  go 
to  work.    Not  unlike  the  history 
of  the  girl  next  door,  so  far,  is  it.-* 
She  worked  in  a  barber  shop,  lathering  mugs.    An  Amer- 
ican girl  would  have  been  manicurist — or  a  "beautician." 
Tall  for  her  age  (the  neighbors  probably  called  it  "gawky", 
"awkward"),  she  got  a  job  in  the  local  Macy's  or  Marshall 
Field's.    In  ladies  and  misses  ready-to-wear.    Later,  in  mil- 
linery.   Contact  with  the  hair-trigger  wit  of  the  sales-girls 
sharpened  her  own.    She  became  smarter — more  chic — and 
more  critical  of  the  customers  and  the  whole  world.    It  may 
be  presumed  that  one  so  introspective  as  Greta  began  now  to 
be  a  bit  sneering  and  bitter  toward  the  luxury  surrounding 
her  and  marked    "Verboten"  to  a  mere  vendeuse  of  hats. 
Just  ten  years  ago  she  made  her  film  bow.    It  was  in  what 
[^Continued  on  page  89  ~\ 
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Victor 
lUcLaglen 
Interviews 
VictorlUc  Lagien 


Mr.  McLaglen  is  the  second 
star  to  give  the  low-down 
on  himself  in  TALKING 
SCREEN'S  series  of  de- 
lightful self -interviews  — 
and  he  does  himself  proud 


SEZ  me  when  I  heard 
they  were  fixing  for  me 
to  interview  myself, 
"Well,  McLaglen,  old  boy, 
so  you've  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  those  writing  fellows. 
You've  done  everything  in 
this  cock-eyed  world  except 
shove  a  pen  across  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  now  they  ask  you 
to  turn  H.  G.  Wells  and 
train  a  gross  of  adjeaives 
and  a  barrel  of  nouns  into  a 
pretty  yarn." 

"Yeah?"  says  I  threaten- 
ingly letting  the  word  slide 
out  of  the  corner  of  my 
mouth.    "Sez  you?" 

"Yeh,  says  I,"  comes  back 
McLaglen  quick-like. 

'Well,"  says  I,  mugging. 


"Well,  McLaglen,"  I  says  to  myself  like,  "so 
you've  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  writing 
fellows.  You've  done  everything  in  the  world 
except  shove  a  pen  across  a  piece  of  paper  and 
now  they  ask  you  to  turn  H.  G.  Wells  and  train 
a  gross  of  adjectives  and  a  barrel  of  nouns  into 
a  pretty  yam."  "Yeah?"  says  I  threateningly. 


McLaglen's  biggest  successes 
have  all  been  in  pictures  pro- 
duced by  Fox.  What  Price 
Glory  (his  favorite).  The  Cock- 
Eyed  World,  and  Hot  for 
Paris  are  some  of  them.  His 
latest  is  On  The  Level  and 
this  pose  is  from  that  picture. 


smce  you  re  so  anxious  to 
show  up  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Aldous 
Huxley  and  some  of  those  liter- 
ary guys,  supposing  you  do  the 
work.  Supposing  you  just  sit 
there  and  fire  questions  at  me. 
And  I'll  answer  them.  And 
then  you  can  go  somewhere  and  borrow  a  typewriter  and 
write  out  the  blamed  interview." 

"Nix!"  says  McLaglen,  fast  with  his  footwork,  and 
dodging  that  one  neatly. 

"Why  not?"  I  comes  back. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  Vic,  I  never  could  spell.  Always 
got  the  vowels  in  receive'  and  "believe'  mixed  up." 
"Won't  need  to  use  those  words,"  says  I,  grinning. 

■  ND,  in  the  second  place,"  continues  McLaglen  ignoring 
that,  "I'd  rather  handle  a  horse  than  a  typewriter,  any 
day.  Or  build  a  cabin  like  the  one  I  built  in  Cobalt,  up  in 
the  Canadian  backwoods  that  season  I  was  scouting  around 
for  silver  .  .  .  remember?" 

"  And  you  cut  down  trees,  larches  they  were,  all  piny  smell- 
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In  Baghdad,  Victor  McLaglen  was  a 
Provost  Marshal.  ile  had  a  house, 
stables  and  servants  at  his  command. 
But  he  gave  them  all  up  for  the  Mc- 
Laglen wanderlust.  Here  you  see  him 
in  typical  Arabian  costume. 


ing,  and  filled  the  chinks  in  the  cabin  with 
mud.  And  when  the  spring  thaw  came,  the 
place  started  flowing  down  stream  .  .  ." 

"But  that  was  after  the  four  kids  came 
down  from  the  Syrian's  place  and  wanted  to 
live  with  me.  They  were  pamper- 
ed kids,  living  on  their  parents'  re- 
mittances, and  bought  the  roof  for 
the  shack.  And  then  they  decided 
they  didn't  want  to  support  me  and 
we  got  into  a  big  row  and  threw 
canned  beans  around  the  place  and 
I—" 

" — picked  up  the  stove — " 
— and  hurled  it  at  'em!"  says 
McLaglen,  eyes  all  fired  with  mem- 
ory, "and  then  the  Chief  of  Police 
came  down  and  settled  it.  Told 

the  boys  to  beat  it.  That  he  had  seen  Vic  McLaglen  build- 
ing that  house  himself,  and  it  was  his." 

"Was  it  a  good  roof?"  I  asks  casually. 

"Water-tight,"  answers  McLaglen,  thinking  of  the  smell 
of  the  pine  woods  in  the  early  morning,  and  Arkhill,  the  quiet 
Englishman  who  wrote  a  novel  in  the  shack,  and  "Peanut 
Joe"  Silverman,  London  medical  student,  whose  barrel  of 
frozen  oysters  started  him  on  his  road  to  wealth,  and  De- 
camp, the  mineralogist,  and  LeFevre,  the  wrestler,  who 
brought  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  a  fixed  fight,  and 
Fred  Snyder,  and  Pete  the  Greek,  and  ten  frozen  toes. 

"But  the  cabin  burned,"  he  finished  suddenly,  snapping  out 
of  it. 


McLaglen  has  seen 
plenty  of  traveling. 
Toronto,  Port  Ar- 
thur, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  all  over 
the  U.  S.,  San  Jo- 
se, Hawaii,  Austra- 
lia, Bombay.  All 
over  the  world  Vic 
has  wandered  in 
his  good  time. 


^ND  you  just  had  time  to  grab  your  clothes  and  the  two 
thousand  dollars  you'd  saved  and  beat  it  for  Cobalt. 
But  the  tov/n  didn't  last  long  because  the  fire  caught  the 
dynamite  house — " 

'And  then  I  pushed  on  to  Toronto,"  interrupts  McLaglen, 
taking  the  words  from  out  of  my  mouth. 
"Boxing  all  comers." 

"Yeah.  What  a  life.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  living  it 
over  again.  I  smell  musk,  somewhere,  and  it  reminds  me 
of  Poona  in  India.  I  go  to  Palm  Springs  in  the  California 
desert  and  get  a  powerful  longing  for  Baghdad  and  the  hot 


oriental  sun,  and  the  life  that  the  4/10  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment led.  Fighting,  marching,  aching,  bleeding,  sweat- 
ing, cursing,  living,  loving.  I  think  of  the  Bund  and  the 
Tigris,  like  copper  in  the  evening  sun,  and  the  bazaar 
wallas  yelling  their  heads  off  trying  to  sell  laces  and  rugs 
to  the  Tommies." 

,ND  little  Niema  .  .  .  Remember  Niema,  McLaglen? 
You  almost  married  her.     Sweet  little  thing,  too. 
All  soft  and  womanly." 

"And  her  father.  A  fine  old  Arabian  gentleman.  I 
was  going  to  chuck  the  Army,  you  recall,  and  settle  down 
in  business  with  him.  Have  a  camel  caravan.  I  wangled 
gold  coins  from  the  Turkish  prisoners  and  had  them 
melted  into  bangles,  bracelets,  earrings  and  such  —  for 
Niema." 

"It  was  just  then  that  Fred  died,  wasn't  it,  McLaglen? 
He  was  always  your  favorite  brother.  Kind  of  hero  to 
you.  Lied  about  his  age  and  enlisted  at  fourteen  and  all 
that.  None  of  the  other  six  boys  ranked  with  him  in 
your  mind.  Anything  he  did  was  okey.  Of  course,  Lily 
was  different.  She  was  your  only  sister.  But  if  Fred 
hadn't  died,  right  before  the  close  of  the  War,  you  might 
still  be  in  Arabia,  eh?" 

"Maybe.  And  not  patting 
a  powder  puff  on  my  cheeks 
in  Hollywood  for  a  living. 
And  lining  my  eyebrows  with 
a  pencil.  It's  a  soft  job  for  a 
man,  isn't  it?  I  mean  being  a 
hero  from  nine  to  five  every 
day  and  riding  home  in  a  red 
Lincoln?  Posing  for  publicity 
pictures  and  making  personal 
appearances.  Gee,  if  Punch' 
Allen  could  see  me  now,  he'd 
say  I  was  a  softie.  Red-head- 
ed, he  was,  big  as  a  giant,  with 
freckles  like  postage  stamps. 
Head  groom  in  the  barrack's 
stables  when  I  ran  away  from 
home  in  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent,  and  joined  the  Life 
Guards.  Great  chap.  Lucky  to 
get  in  His  Majesty's  Life 
Guards,  I  was,  but  at  fourteen 
I  was  tall  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  the  Guardsmen 
had  to  be  big  chaps." 

FUNNY  racket  —  pictures, 
for  a  man,  McLaglen.  But 
don't  you  kind  of  like  it? 
Mugging  for  the  camera  and 
being  known  all  over  the 
world.  It's  an  easy  way  to 
make  money,  too.  Your  wife 
and  little  Andrew  and  Sheila 
can  have  everything  they  want. 
I  A  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  A 

*  summer    home    in    La  Jolla 

along  the  coast.  You  can  keep 
a  horse  and  ride  every  morn- 
ing at  six,  the  way  you  do. 
And  all  you're  doing  is  re- 
living your  life  before  the 
camera.  In  Winds  of  Chanc 
you  were  a  Canuck  lumberjack.  In  What  Price  Glory  and 
The  Cock-Eyed  World  you  v/ere  a  soldier.  And  in  The  Black 
VTatch  you  were  a  soldier  in  your  native  country's  service. 
It's  a  pipe,  man,  a  pipe!"  He  slapped  his  leg  jovially. 
[Continued  on  page  SO  J 
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L  A  Dl  E  S 


At  the  RKO  studios. 
Betty  Roberts  (left)  is 
in  complete  charge  of 
the  scenario  depart- 
ment. Her  knowledge 
of  good  screen  stories 
is  profound. 


By  DOROTHEA 

HAWLEY 
CARTWKIGHT 


w 


To  the  right  we  have 
Peggie  Coleman,  chief 
nurse  over  at  the 
Metro  -  Gold  wyn  -  Mayer 
lot.  She  can  cure  you 
of  anything,  in  a 
jiflfy — or  half  a  jiffy. 


HOEVER  said  this  is 
a  man's  world  had 
never  been  to  Holly- 
wood! In  almost  every  one  of 
the  highly  specialized  depart- 
ments of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, women  have  invaded 
territory  that  is  masculine  by 
tradition. 

Probably  best  known  to  the 
fans  is  Dorothy  Arzner,  one  of 
the  most  successful  women  to 
pit  her  ability  against  that  of 
men.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  young  persons  in  the 
film  colony — frank,  unassuming, 
and  completely  lacking  in  ego- 
tism, in  spite  of  her  being  the 
only  woman  director  in  the  busi- 
ness. Photographs  of  her  suggest  an  austerity  that  she  does 
not  possess.  The  trim  tweed  suits  she  wears  are  by  no 
means  a  concession  to  her  "masculine"  position — she  ap- 
parently is  lacking  in  the  frilly  vanities  of  the  average  wo- 
man, and  she  finds  tweeds  comfortable.  She  is  probably  the 
only  woman  allowed  at  the  sacred  long  table  reserved  for 
Paramount  bigwigs;  but  she  is  not  flattered  by  this  pri- 
vilege— after  all,  there  are  lots  of  other  tables  in  the  room! 
She  believes  in  talkies  as  excellent  entertainment,  but  was 
never  terrified  by  them.  Stage  and  screen  are  two  separate 
entities,  and  neither  will  ever  encroach  seriously  on  the 
other.  Miss  Arzner  is  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of 
television,  which  she  claims  will  be  the  next  great  forward 
stride  in  the  motion  picmre  business.  Her  practical  know- 
ledge of  many  branches  of  the  film  industry — she  has  been 
secretary,  reader,  writer,  script  girl,  and  star  cutter — enables 
her  to  tackle  her  difficult  job  intelligently.  She,  as  a  person, 
is  every  bit  as  interesting  as  the  success  she  has  carved  for 
herself  in  a  business  of  heartbreaking  ups  and  downs.  A 
success   for  which   she  has  worked   hard   and  thoroughly. 


NOW  there's  a  woman  assistant  di 
reaor — a  quiet  girl  named  Wmi- 
fred  Laurance,  whose  fluenc}'  in  four 
languages  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
aid  in  the  filming  of  the  RKO  foreign 
versions  of  R/o  Rita,  The  Case  of  Ser- 
geant Grischa.  and  other  pictures.  As 
assistant  director,  her  work  consists  of 
okaying  pay  checks,  synchron- 
izing and  cutting  film,  and  out- 
lining work  for  the  entire  com- 
pany for  the  following  day.  It 
is,  naturally.  Miss  Laurance' s 
ambition  to  attain  a  full  direc- 
torship some  day. 

Sounds  of  vigorous  whack- 
ing, mingled  with  the  groans 
of  strong  men  and  plump 
women,  issue  from  a  certain 
bungalow  on  the  Pathe  lot. 
That's  Sylvia  Ulbeck.  the  fa- 


Henrietta  Cohn  (left)  isi 
Business  Manager  at  Para- 
mount. She  had  complete 
charge  of  all  the  ex- 
penditures .JTor  the  film 
Sarah  and  Son. 


mous  Norwegian  masseuse,  who  looks  quite  small  and  un 
terrifying — until  she  rolls  up  her  sleeves  and  gets  to  work. 
God  creates  humans,  but  Sylvia  makes  them  safe  for  'dat  ole 
davil  camera."  They  may  be  black  and  blue  in  their  boudoir, 
but  the  stars  are  beautiful  on  the  screen  when  she  finishes 
ihem!  Every  week  Sylvia  deposits  $400  in  her  sock,  paid  by 
the  studio.  Stars  come  from  every  other  lot  in  Hollywood, 
at  $10  to  $25  a  treatment,  paid  into  the  Pathe  coffers 
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Dorothy  Mackaill  is  now  being  re- 
duced by  inches;  Mary  Lewis' 
moon-face  was  made  heart-shaped, 
and  her  pounds  of  all-too-soUd 
flesh  diminished  by  twenty-odd; 
Ina  Claire  has  been  unfeehngly 
ordered  by  Sylvia  to  chew  gum  to 
develop  her  lower  jaw;  Whisper- 
ing Jack  Smith  is  being  trimmed 
down  and  beautified.  There  is 
probably  not  a  star  in  Hollywood 
who  hasn't  .felt  Sylvia's  strong 
right  arm  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good.  Constance  Bennett, 
who  was  distressingly  underweight, 
is  now  fifteen  pounds  plumper,  and 
is  one  of  Sylvia's  best  boosters  on 
the  screen  and  off. 

STRANGE  as  it  seems,  the  ma- 
jority of  designers  in  the  film 
mecca  are  men.  Out  of  eight  or 
ten  leading  studios,  only  three  have 
women  in  charge  of  the  sartorial 
destiny  of  their  stars.  Of  these, 
the  most  noted  is  Sophie  Wachner 
of  Fox  Films,  who  began  her  long 


Above,  we  have  Gweii  Wakeling,  the 
youngest  dres.s  designer  in  the  movie 
game.  Carol  Lombard  is  one  of  the 
stars  for  whom  she  creates  brilliant 
and  fascinating  garments. 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  women 
who  hold  important  positions  in  the  movie 
industry — quite  apart  from  acting. 


and  successful  career  by  de- 
signing clever  outfits  for  her 
paper  dolls  when  she  was  a 
tiny  child.  Mrs.  Wachner  is 
responsible  for  the  beautiful 
gowns  of  Sue  Carol,  Mary 
Duncan,  Janet  Gaynor,  Lois 
Moran,  Lenore  Ulric,  June 
Collyer,  Fifi  Dorsay,  and 
dozens  of  other  Fox  players. 
Johanna  Mathieson,  of  Uni- 
versal Pictures,  handles  the 
chic  wardrobes  of  Laura  La 
Plante,  Mary  Nolan,  Jeanette 
Loff,  and  Barbara  Kent.  The 
youngest  woman  designer  in 
a  studio  is  Gwen  Wakeling, 
who  is  as  pretty  as  many  of 
the  stars  for  whom  she  creates 
wonderful  garments  —  Ina 
Claire,    Constance  Bennett, 


Winifred  Laurance  is  the  only  woman  as- 
sistant director  in  the  business.  Her 
fluency  in  four  languages  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  aid  in  the  filming  of  the  foreign 
versions  of  Rio  Rita  and  others. 


Lillian  Rosini  (above)  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  make-up  directors  in  Hollywood. 
She  works  for  M-G-M  and  here  you  see  her 
giving  hints  on  make-up  to  Raquel  Torres. 


Ann  Harding,  Helen  Twelvetrees,  all  under  contraa  to  Pathe. 
In  spite  of  the  popularity  of  men  designers,  many  of  the 
fans  feel  that  it's  the  women  who  can  best  bring  to  the  screen 
clothes  that  combine  originality  and  practicality. 

BEAUTY  may  be  skin  deep;  but  what's  on  top  of  the  skin 
matters  most  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  camera.  Lil- 
lian Rosini,  director  of  make-up  for  M-G-M,  knows  all  the 
clever  little  tricks  that  make  small  eyes  seem  large;  long 
noses,  short;  wide  mouths,  kissable;  double  chins,  girlish. 
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She  can  make  old  faces  bloom  with  youth,  and  baby-faces  as- 
sume the  lines  of  middle-age.  She  is  an  artist  whose  canvas 
is  the  human  body.  Like  a  master  painter,  she  must  know 
what  colors  to  apply  for  certain  effects,  and  how.  Never  in 
the  history  of  motion  pictures  has  make-up  been  more  in- 
volved. If  a  panchromatic  make-up  were  used  when  a  multi- 
color camera  was  employed,  maybe  your  favorite  star  would 
look  like  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  wall!  Miss  Rosini  per- 
sonally handles  the  make-up  of  Greta  Garbo,  Joan  Crawford, 
Anita  Page,  Marion  Davies,  Norma  Shearer  and  dozens  of 
others  who  come  and  go  at  the  studio.  Her  thorough  under- 
standing of  her  work  conceals  from  the  fans  the  glaring 
facial  defects  of  many  of  your  favorite  actresses.  No  wonder 
Miss  Rosini  is  just  about  the  most  popular  woman  in  Holly- 
wood ! 

PROBABLY  the  best-known  studio  research  woman  is  Bes- 
sie McGaffey,  who  organized  the  first  Famous-Players- 
Lasky  department,  around  1915,  and  later  joined  De  Mille. 
Miss  McGaffey  can  tell  you  just 
which  of  the  many  styles  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  derbies  Pharoah 
should    wear;  '  all    about  the 
dental  work  of  the  cave  man; 
how  to  hail  a  taxi  in  Siam — in 
fact,   there's  mighty  little  she 
doesn't   know,   after   all  these 
years  of  research !     For  more 
about  her,  see  story  on  page  64. 

"Business  Manager"  is  a  very 
important  sounding  title;  but 
Henrietta  Cohn  of  Paramount, 
and  Ella  Williams  of  M-G-M, 
have  both  earned  it.  Miss  Cohn 
was  responsible  for  all  the  ex- 
penditures on  Sarah  and  Son. 
while  Miss  Williams  handles  all 
the  business  affairs  for  Cosmo- 
politan Productions  —  Marion 
Davies'  unit. 

OW  would  you  like  to  be 
phoned  very  casually  some 
night  and  told  to  pack  your 
toothbrush  for  a  trip  to  South 
Africa  or  Tahiti,  or  one  of  a 
hundred   other  Arabian  Night 


Verna  Willis 
(right)  is  one  of 
the  cleverest 
women  film  cut- 
ters in  the  film 
city.  She  edited 
Paramount's 
Sarah    and  Son. 


Below  we  see 
Dorothy  Arzner, 
the  only  woman 
director  in  the 
movies,  talking 
over  a  scene  with 
Dick  Arlen,  whom 
she  recently  di- 
rected. 


Among  the  women 
writers  of  Holly- 
wood, Jeahie  Mac- 
pherson  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and 
best  paid.  For 
years  Miss  Mac- 
pherson  has  writ- 
ten all  of  Cecil  B. 
De  Mille's  stories. 
Her  salary  is  re- 
ported to  be  stu- 
pendous. 


sections  of  the  globe?  Josephine 
Chippo  has  recently  returned 
from  ten  months  in  Africa, 
where  Trader  Horn  was  filmed. 
She  handled  script  —  that  is, 
checked  off  each  scene  as  it  was 
shot — on  White  Shadows  of  the 
South  Seas  and  The  Pagan.  In 
addition  to  this  job,  "Joe"  serves 
as  private  secretary  to  the  travel- 
ling director,  W.  S.  Van  Dyke. 
Hers  is  the  most  broadening  job 
in  the  entire  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, since  travel  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself. 

Outside  of  Hollywood,  a 
"film  cutter"  is  an  unknown 
quantity;  but  inside  a  studio  he 
or  she  is  the  deity  who  ,issem- 
bles  all  the  scenes  of  a  picture  and 
turns  out  a  finished  product — 
a  sort  of  editorial  dressmaker. 
It  is  left  to  the  cutter's  judgment 
which  of  the  several  shots  of 
the  same  scene  is  to  be  used, 
and  how  long  certain  sequences 
are  to  run.  Now  that  talkies  have  complicated  picture-making, 
the  cutter's  job  includes  eliminating  words,  phrases,  even  en- 
tire paragraphs  of  a  speech.  And  if  your  favorite  actor  lisps, 
the  cutter,  with  a  snip  of  the  scissors,  turns  all  the  "th's"  to 
"t's  ' !  It  is  said  that  Anne  Bauchens  is  the  most  experienced 
film  editor  in  the  motion  picture  colony.  Not  only  has  she 
cut  all  of  C.  B.  De  Mille's  pictures,  but  scores  of  others. 
Margaret  Clancy  of  Fox;  Blanche  Sewell  and  Margaret  Booth 
of  M-G-M ;  and  Verna  Willis,  of  Paramount,  are  outstanding 
in  their  profession.  The  job  of  cutter  is  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  men  and  women. 

F  YOU'RE  an  interior  decorator,  you  might  run  competi- 
tion with  Margery  Prevost,  who  supervises  the  decora- 
tions of  all  the  modern,  English,  and  Spanish  settings  for 
M-G-M  productions. 

If  you're  a  trained  nurse,  perhaps  you  could  get  a  job  in 
one  of  the  emergency  hospitals,  maintained  and  fully  staffed 
by  every  studio  in  the  business.  Accidents  will  happen,  and 
doctors  and  nurses  must  be  ready  for  everything  from  hang- 
nails to  broken  ribs.  Peggie  Coleman,  chief  nurse  of  M-G-M, 
\^Contihiied  on  page  84} 
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Below,  in  order, 
Vivienne  Segal, 
Natalie  Moorhead 
Colleen  Moore 


Film  folk  who  are  saying  ''We  will!"- 
-We  do!' —"We're  through!" 


DANIEL  CUPID  will  have  to  step  on 
it  if  he  wants  to  keep  pace  with  dat 
ole  davil  divorce.  Just  when  Holly- 
wood was  beginning  to  pride  itself  on  its 
number  of  tried-and-true  marriages,  along 
came  two  shocks  within  the  same  month. 

Colleen  Moore  sued  John  McCormick  for 
divorce,  and  on  the  heels  of  that  announce- 
ment came  the  news  that  Betty  Compson  and 
Jim  Cruze  had  reached  the  parting  of  the 
ways. 

Colleen  claimed  mental  cruelty,  filed  her 
papers  and  a  property  settlement  was  ar- 
ranged out  of  court.  Immediately  afterward, 
John  plunged  recklessly  in  the  stock  market 
and  won  $80,000  at  one  shot.  Pocketing 
that  roll,  he  sailed  for  Honolulu. 

Betty  Compson  also  claimed  mental  cruelty 
and  further  explained  that  Cruze  kept  their 
home  filled  with  guests,  invited  and  unin- 
vited, to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  never 


rest. 


Betty  and  Jim  separated  about  a  year  ago 
but  went  back  together.  Everyone  thought 
they  had  reached  a  permanent  attitude  of  live 
and  let  live,  so  word  of  the  definite  break 
came  as  a  surprise. 

Hollywood  has  brought  more  than  screen 
fame  to  Vivienne  Segal  and  William  Boyd, 
both  of  the  New  York  stage.  Vivienne  came 
west  to  appear  in  Warner  Brothers  produc- 
tions and  Boyd  made  his  film  debut  in  The 
Locked  Door  for  United  Artists. 

The  couple  met  at  a  party  and  a  romance 
developed.  Now,  Boyd  is  superintending  the 
building  of  Miss  Segal's  new  Malibu  cottage 
and  it  is  suspected  that  they  will  use  it  for  a 
honeymoon. 

When  Lewis  Milestone  returns  from  his 
trip  abroad,  wedding  bells  will  ring  for  him 
and  Agnes  Ayres.  The  couple  announced 
their  engagement  prior  to  his  departure  from 
Hollywood.  Miss  Ayres  was  at  one  time  the 
wife  of  Manuel  Reachi,  prominent  South 
American,  and  Mr.  Milestone  has  heretofore 
escaped  the  toils  of  matrimony. 


By  the  time  this  reaches  print,  Natalie 
Moorhead  will  probably  be  Mrs.  Alan  Cros- 
land.  Two  divorces  within  the  past  year  have 
helped  the  cause  of  true  love  between-  this 
charming  couple. 

Some  time  ago  Miss  Moorhead  was  the 
wife  of  Raymond  H.  Phillips  and  when  a 
Reno  dispatch  trumpeted  the  divorce,  both 
professed  to  know  nothing  about  it.  This 
will  also  be  Crosland's  second  marriage,  his 
first  wife,  Mrs.  Juanita  Fletchet  Crosland, 
having  obtained  a  Paris  decree  recently. 

Some  months  ago  Crosland  and  Phillips 
enjoyed  a  fisticuff  encounter  near  Miss  Moor- 
head's  home.  Phillips  was  taken  to  a  police 
station  in  Beverly  Hills  but  was  later  re- 
leased. 

Dorothy  Dwan,  widow  of  Larry  Semon,  is 
going  to  try  matrimony  again.  She  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Paul  N.  Boggs, 
Jr.,  prominent  young  business  man  of  Beverly 
Hills. 

Miss  Dwan  was  a  well-known  aaress 
several  years  ago  at  the  time  she  married 
Larry  Semon  and  retired  from  the  screen. 
Upon  his  death,  she  tried  to  effea  a  come- 
back, but  without  much  success.  So,  she 
entered  her  mother's  publicity  business,  and 
gave  up  all  thought  of  furthgr  appearance 
on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  the  son  of  the  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  on  the  coast,  and  is  him- 
self an  official  of  that  organization. 

The  wedding  will  be  a  quiet  one,  after 
which  the  couple  will  take  a  short  honey- 
moon trip.  Upon  their  return  they  will  move 
into  a  completely  furnished  new  home,  the 
gift  of  the  groom's  parents. 

Dorothy  Jordan  has  one  of  the  nicest  beaus 
in  Hollywood.  He  is  Lieut.  Chester  Lewis, 
a  young  aviator,  and  he  proves  his  devotion 
by  sending  an  orchid  a  day.  Now  other 
Hollywood  girls  are  asking  Dorothy  her 
system.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  mighty 
few  girls  could  train  them  this  way. 


When  the  talkies  came,  John 
Boles  (right)  was  earning 
$600  a  week.  Immediately 
his  worth  jumped  and  his 
employers  loaned  him  out  at 
four  times  that  sum. 


Clara  Bow  earned  plenty 
of  money  at  Paramount, 
but  she  didn't  get  it  all. 
She  had  to  give  some  to 
B.  P.  Schulberg  because 
her  personal  contract 
with  him  forced  her  to. 


By  HERBERT 
CRUIKSHANK 


Buddy  Rogers,  the  sole 
surviving  member  of  the 
Paramount  School,  was  re- 
ceiving only  $400  a  week 
on  the  day  his  fan  mail 
broke   Valentino's  record. 


AUce  White  (left) 
has  been  a  full- 
fledged  star  for 
some  time,  yet, 
when  she  first  be- 
came one  her  sa-° 
lary  was  only  $500 
a  week.  She  was 
worth    far  more. 


Supporting  the  legend  of  immense  salaries  paid 
Hollywood  film  players  is  sometimes  necessary 
— in  Hollywood.  But  here  is  the  truth  about  it 


The 


ACK  in  the  good  old  days  when  life  was  tougher  than 
a  gunman's  gal,  many  a  boy  with  a  strong  back  and 
no  brains  proved  that  there  was  gold  in  them  that 
Hollywood  hills.  They  faced  the  wilderness  with  a  pick  and 
poverty  as  companions.  They  returned  to  what  was  laugh- 
ingly called  civilization  in  the  guise  of  muscle-bound  mil- 
lionaires. 

The  Hollywood  hegira  hasn't  ceased  since  '49.  But  now, 
in  place  of  gold  from  the  hills,  the  modern  argonauts  seek 
silver  from  the  silver  screen.  The  gold  was  14  K.,  but  the 
silver  is  frequently  without  the  "sterling"  hall-mark.  Ex- 
amination discloses  the  word  "plated"  in  very  small  type. 

If  you  doubt  it,  ask  those  intrepid  miners  Jack  Oakie, 
Clara  Bow,  John  Boles,  Alice  White,  Jimmy  Hall,  Helen 
Twelvetrees,  Sue  Carol,  "Buddy  "  Rogers, — oh,  shut  your  eyes 
and  select  any  screen  name.  They  all  can  tell  you.  For,  like 
Dad,  they  know. 

Their  troubles,  however,  are  not  usually  written  for  run- 
ners to  read.  There  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world — 
those  who  deny  being  winners  in  a  poker  game,  and  movie 
actors.  The  actors  always  pretend  far  more  prosperity  than 
even  Charlie  Schwab  imagines.  So  financial  difficulties  are 
carefully  hidden  from  all  but  creditors.  But  sometimes 
secrets,  like  murders,  will  out. 

^BOUT  two  years  ago  Jack  Oakie  hit  Hollywood  with  a 
smile  and  a  spade  with  which  to  shovel  movie  money 
into  his  own  private  vault.  But  somewhere  there  was  a  hitch, 
and  soon  Jack's  spade  looked  more  like  a  deuce  than  an  ace. 
Then  along  came  director  Wesley  Ruggles,  a  bright  boy  with 
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an  eye  for  the  main  chance.  Wes  gave  Jack  a  job  in  a  Uni- 
versal picture,  and  Jack  gave  Wes  a  first-rate  performance. 

Ruggles,  however,  was  the  only  one  who  appreciated  the 
fact  that  he'd  stumbled  over  a  rough  diamond — very  rough. 
He  backed  his  judgment  by  signing  Oakie  to  a  contract,  the 
terms  of  which  called  for  Jack  to  draw  $100  every  Saturday 
— whether  he  worked  or  no.  Wesley  was  to  have  for  his 
end  all  over  the  $100  that  he  could  get  for  his  player's 
services.    From  time  to  time  Jack  was  to  get  a  raise  in  pay. 

Through  Ruggles'  skillful  management,  his  connections, 
and  because  Oakie  had  the  goods  to  deliver,  it  wasn't  long 
before  Wesley  sublet  the  actor  to  Paramount  for  $250  a 
week — $100  for  Jack,  $150  for  his  manager.  Because  of  a 
combination  of  things  in  which  good  fortune  played  no  lit- 
tle part,  Oakie  appeared  in  a  series  of  roles  especially  suited 
to  his  type  and  talents.  Then  the  trouble  began.  It  still 
endures. 

RIGHTFULLY  enough,  Oakie,  now  one  of  Paramount's 
most  popular  featured  players,  believes  he  is  worth 
more  than  what  he  is  receiving.  He  has  endeavored  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  Company.  But  up  bobs  Ruggles 
with  his  contract.  After  a  series  of  conferences  all  around, 
the  director  arranged  with  Paramount  for  that  organization 
to  pay  him  $1,750  weekly,  $1500  of  which  he  agreed  to 
hand  Jack.  But  the  player  snorts  a  stentorian  "no"  to  this. 
So  no  one's  getting  anything  and  Paramount  is  saving  the 
difference  between  what  it  is  willing  to  pay  Jack  when  things 
are  straightened  out,  and  what  it  is  paying  now  under  the 
terms  of  its  old  contract  with  Ruggles. 
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The  case  is  not  exceptional.  Many  and  many  a  poverty- 
stricken  player  has  been  taken  in  tow  by  some  one  with 
bread-and-butter  money  to  pass  out,  and  enough  judgment  to 
visualize  possibilities  overlooked  by  the  rank  and  file  pro- 
ducers. And  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  an  unfortunate  spectacle 
of  broken  friendship  ensues. 

Not  all  the  actors  who  appear  to  be  good  bets  turn  out  so. 
Then  the  angel  must  pocket  his  loss.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  entitled  to  remuneration  when  he  selects  a 
winner.    And  that  his  profit  should  be  commensurate  with 


At  the  left  we  have 
Wesley  Ruggles,  the 
shrewd  director  who 
saw  possibilities  in 
Jack  Oakie  and  put 
him  under  contract  at 
$100  a  week. 


Oakie  (right)  is  still 
under  contract  to  Rug- 
gles and  although  Para- 
mount is  willing  to  pay 
Ruggles  $1750  weekly, 
of  which  Jack  would 
receive  only  $1500, 
Jack    refuses  this. 


LICE  WHITE  was  a  full-fledged  star  at  First  National, 
and  yet  her  salary  was  but  $500  weekly.  Sue  Carol  was 
rented  out  for  $1,200  a  week  and  received  $200.  John  Boles 
was  getting  $600  a  week,  and  the  company  doubted  that  it 
was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Then  came  the 
talkies,  and  overnight,  John,  with  Hollywood's  best — in  fact 
only — singing  voice,  was  sublet  for  $2,500  or  $3,000.  And 
had  he  been  triplets  there  wouldn't  have  been  enough  Boles 
to  go  'round.  Clara  Bow  was  under  personal  contract  to 
B.  P.  Schulberg.  And  it  was  said  that  this  contract  was  one 
of  the  assets  that  enabled  Ben  to  become  one  of  the  Para- 
mount fold. 

One  hears  much  of  "long  term  contracts."  One  reads  that 
a  player  has  been  signed  up  for  five  years.  This,  to  the 
casual  reader,  seems  to  spell  a  period  of  security.  But  i( 
doesn't.  For  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  of  these  agree- 
ments contains  an  option  clause  recurring  each  year  or  every 
six  months.  According  to  the  terms,  the  player  may  be  re- 
leased upon  the  expiration  of  each  option.  The  com- 
pany has  all  the  say-so.  The  actor  none.  Lois 
Moran's  contract  with  Fox  was  one  of  the  exceptions. 
It  ran  for  three  years — with  no  options. 

Contracts  almost  invariably  provide  a  "sliding 
scale  "  of  remuneration.  If,  when  option  time  rolls 
round,  the  aaor's  services  are  continued,  it  is  izsually 
with  increased  salary.  But  there  are  not  a  few  cases 
when  the  procedure  has  been  somewhat  as  follows. 

About  a  month  before  option  day,  the  player  finds 
himself  shunned  by  the  studio  bosses.  And  after 
thirty  days  of  this  treatment  he  feels  pretty  sensitive 
and  uneasy  regarding  his  status  on  the  lot.  Then  the 
zero  hour  arrives  and  he  is  called  in  on  the  carpet. 
With  many  frowns,  and  hems  and  haws,  he  is  told 
that  business  isn't  half  as  sound  as  Mr.  Hoover  would 
have  him  believe.  And  that  it  is  especially  pediculous 
so  far  as  his  particular  pictures  are  concerned.  So 
[Continued  on  pageS^'] 
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the  dollar  and  cents  success  attained  by  the  protege. 

|F  COURSE,  when  the  thespian  gets  the  wrinkles 
out  of  his  abdominal  region  by  filling  the  long- felt 
want  of  a  few  beef  stews,  he  is  rather  liable  to  form 
the  views  of  a  somewhat  different  and  more  self- 
sufficient  man.  There's  an  old  adage  about  the  hard- 
ship of  paying  for  dead  horses,  and  surely  there  can 
be  nothing  more  irksome  than  the  repetitious  paying 
for  past  favors.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  a  player 
revolts  at  handing  over  a  big  percentage  of  his  earn- 
ings. Especially  when  those  earnings  reach  important 
figures. 

This  situation  is  but  one  of  many  existing  in  the 
realm  of  the  silver-plated  screen.  "Buddy"  Rogers, 
figuratively  picked  from  the  air  for  the  Paramount 
Players  School  of  several  seasons  back,  was  the  only 
one  of  a  group  of  promising  students  to  make  good 
in  a  big  way.  Originally  all  the  graduates  were  signed  to 
contraas  at  small  salaries — about  $100  a  week.  Paramount 
lost  money  on  most  of  them.  But  it  made  money  on  Rogers. 
,  Yet  upon  the  very  day  when  his  fan-mail  record  broke  that 
established  by  Rudolph  Valentino,  he  was  making  only  $400. 
On  die  sanie  day  he  received  a  vaudeville  offer  of  twenty 
weeks  at  $10,000  a  week.    What  is  the  answer  ? 

But  for  Paramount  there'd  have  been  no  "Buddy.  "  Yet 
the  Rogers  name  came  to  mean  box-office  thousands  to  the 
organization.  It  would  require  a  Solomon  to  render  a  just 
judgment.    And  Solomons  are  rarer  than  Abies. 


At  the  left  we  have 
Lois  Moran,  one  of 
the  very  few  stars 
who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to 
have  a  contract 
without  any  op- 
tions to  it. 


John  McCormack 
had  a  real  contract, 
according  to  reports. 
He  is  supposed  to 
have  received  $10, 
000  a  week  for  ten 
weeks  for  being  in 
Song  O'  My  Heart. 
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LIBERTY 
BELLE 

By 

Herbert  Cruikstiank 


IF  YOUR  quota  number  isn't  too  recent,  per 
haps   you've   heard   tell   that   the  Liberty 
(Ring-Grandpa-Ring)  Bell  reposes  in  Phila- 
delphia with  the  citizenry.    It's  cracked  as  the 
voice  of  a  movie  actor  who  sticks  to  the 
stillies   —   split   wide  as   the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

But  there's  another  Liberty  Belle  whose 
tones  ring  clear  as  one  of  those  days        4  ' 
when  you  can  see  Catalina  from  Holly-  ^ 
wood.    Her  name  is  synonymous  with  '^fe 
Freedom. 

That  quotation  about  "Ring  Out 
Wild  Belle"  might  be  taken  as  an  ode 
to  Betty.  Except  for  the  wild  part. 
Or  should  it  be  the  wild  part-y. 
She  shouts  the  Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom, all  right.  But  her  discretion 
.  equals  her  enthusiasm.  As  in  her 
songs  upon  the  talking  screen. 

You've  read  of  stars  who  try  to 
be    different.      Betty    was  indif- 
ferent.      Without     trying.  Just 
when  she  signed  her  own  partic- 
ular Declaration  of  Independence 
is  shrouded-  in  the  mists  of  memory. 
Had  she  been  born  on  a  Fourth 
of  July,  it  might  have  been  then. 
Probably  it  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  pigtails  and  pinafores,   and  the 
drab  poverty  of  childhood  in  a  Utah 
log  cabin.    Maybe  the  initial  revolt  oc- 
curred at  the  injustice  of  being  made  to 
wash  for  a  short-sleeved  frock — when 
the   only   one   she    owned    had  long 
sleeves.    And  no  elbows. 


[UT  Betty  was  born  to  be  a  star.  Her- 
self, she  didn't  care.     One  imagines 
the  sullen,  pouting  mouth  began  to  gro^ 
that  way  under  the  jibes  of  those  heartless 
savages  we  call  children.    But  a  mother  who 
slaved    if    ever    a    mother    did,    forced  this 
daughter's  half-shod  feet  along  the  paths  of  fame. 
As  a  kid,  for  instance,  she  was  taking  violin  lessons 
Her  mother  made  her. 

Somehow  she  got  as  far  as  high  school.  Then 
one  day  she  decided  she  wanted  silk  stockings.  She 
joined  a  vaudeville  act  and  left  Salt  Lake  flat.  She's 
never  been  back.     'Local  Girl,  Makes  Good!  "     So  what 
the  deuce?    It's  all  one  to  Betty  Compson. 

Of  course  she  was  a  movie  fan.  Among 
her  favorites  were  Earle  Williams  and 
fames  Cruze.  (She  played  in  Earle's  last 
film.  And  she  married  |im.)  So  she  was 
drawn  toward  Hollywood.  Subconsciously. 
Because  it  was  as  good  a  place  as  any.  Be- 
cause destiny  led  her  there. 

Blue-eyed,   Swede-thatched  blondes, 


One  of  the  most 
beautiful  women 
ever  to  grace  the  silver 
screen,    Betty  Compson 
has  appeared  in  more  pic- 
lures  than  perhaps  any  other 
star.    At  the  present  time  she 
frequently  is  at  work  in  two 
pictures  in  one  day. 
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As  Babka,  in  The  Case  of 
Sergeant  Grischa,  playing 
opposite  Chester  Morris, 
Betty  gave  one  of  the  best 
performances  that  she  has 
ever  donated  to  the 
talking  or  silent 
screen. 


Betty  was  a  mere 
child  when  she  first 
went  into  the  movies. 
She    played    in  Christie 
Comedies    for    awhile  and 
this   shot   of  her  with  Eddie 
Barry     was     made     on  the 
Christie  lot  in  1916. 


weighing  1 1 5  pounds  and  having 
figures  like  Betty,  may  have  had  their 
troubles  in  Hollywood  those  days.  But 
one  of  them  wasn  t  in  getting  a  chance 
in  the  movies.  So  by  the  time  she  was 
around  twenty,  her  record  included  80 
Christie  Comedies,  and  a  couple  of 
features  that  must  have  been  pippins. 
They  were  titled  The  Terror  of  the  Ra/ige  and  The  Devil's 
Trail. 

The  Devil's  Trail — or  some  other — led  her  to  a  spot 
where  fortune  came  tap,  tap  tapping  along,  like  the 
blind  beggar  it  is.    It  was  ten  years  ago — eleven 
come  next  Michaelmass — that  George  Loane  Tuck- 
er produced  that  three-fold  star-maker.  The  Mira- 
cle Man.    From  its  celluloid  mazes,  Betty,  Lon 
Chaney  and  Tom  Meighan  emerged  to  glory 
and  glorify.     She  and  Lon  are  placed  in 
proximity  because  the  slim  princess  of  the 
cinema  has  named  him  as  her  idea  of  sex- 
appealful  manhood. 

PERHAPS  is  was  the  passing  of  di- 
rector Tucker  that  intensified  her 
indifference.    For,  as  every  rule  has  its 
exception,  so  was  he  one  man  toward 
whom  the  star 
with  the  pout- 
ing   lips  felt 
far  from  neu- 
tral.    He  was 
the  first  great 
love .  And 
Betty,  who  be- 
lieves  a  little 
in  such  things, 
will    tell  you 
that    she  has 
heard  from 
him.    Even  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow. 

But  fortune  had  fitted  her  into  its 
groove.     Big  parts  came  her  way. 
And  she  played  them.   They  sought 
her.     Never  she  them.     She  went 
on  for  five  years.     Played  in  thirty 
films.     Then,  with  financial  indepen- 
dence to  back  her  own,  she  suddenly 
quit  pictures  cold.    Without  even  both- 
ering to  say  "addio",  she  washed  off  the 
make-up  and  retired. 

The  true  story  of  her  so-called  come-back 
has  never  before  been  printed.    It  is  very 
brief.    Very  simple.    And  very  personal.  A 
feminine  characteristic  is  responsible — vanity 
[Continued  on  page  87  ] 


Free-lancer  extraordin- 
ary, Betty  Compson  vol- 
untarily dropped  out  of 
the  movies  and  then 
staged  a  come-back  with 
amazing  ease.  Perhaps 
her  very  casualness  has 
been  her  success 


In     The  Great 
Gabho,  with  Eric 
von  Stroheim, 
Miss  Compson 
was  directed  by 
husband  James 
Cruze.  After 
the  film  was  fin- 
ished she  swore 
she'd  never  let 
him  direct  her 
in  another  one. 
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o  you're  fr 


Heaven  help  you 
if  you're  a  celeb- 
rity from  the  cin- 
ema capital,  for 
you'll  be  bom- 
barded with 
questions 
about  Holly- 
wood. Ques- 
tions foolish 
and  amazinsr 


Every  star  that  departs  from 
Hollywood  for  any  point  in 
the  whole  world  is  deluged 
with  questions.  Monte  Bine 
was  asked  to  show  a  picture 
of   his   gold-plated  bath-tnb. 


Some  Hot  Ones 

Has  Lupe  Velez  two  wild- 
cats for  pets? 

Who  sings  Al  Jolson's 
songs? 

Does  Pauline  Frederick 
bathe  in  certified  milk? 

Is  Clara  Bow  dead? 

Are  Ben  Turpin's  eyes  real- 
ly crossed? 

Is  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in 
Hollywood  named  after 
Buddy  Roosevelt,  the 
Western  aaor? 


eh? 


YOU'RE   from  Hollywood, 
Well,  well,  well! 

Purty  rough  town,  that,  eh?  Ha  ha!  Nothing 
quiet  and  peaceful  about  it  like  Pleasantown,  here,  is  there? 
Wild  parties  and  extra  girls,  cracky  if  that  ain't  the  modern 
Babylon.  Jazz,  gin  and  janes,  eh?  Ha  ha!  Well,  them  that 
has  artistic  instincts  has  got  to  give  'em  a  little  exercise.  Art 
for  art's  sake  is  my  motto.  But,  sa-ay,  is  it  true  about  all 
these  dope  parties?  Do  they  really  go  around  half  naked? 
Can  a  girl  get  along  in  picmres  without — well,  you  know. 

How  about  Mary  Pickford?  Was  that  a  wig  she  used  to 
wear  with  them  long  curls?  Is  it  true  that  Gloria  Swanson 
is  really  dead,  that  she  died  in  France  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  this  gal  we  see  on  the  screen  is  her  double?  Did  Bebe 
Daniels  sing  all  those  songs  in  R20  Rita  herself,  or  did  some- 
one sing  them  for  her?  Does  Lupe  Velez  eat  raw  ham- 
burger sandwiches  for  luncheon  and  is  it  true  that  she  is 
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married  to  Monte  Blue?  Was  Greta  Garbo 
once  a  jazz  dancer  on  a  vaudeville  circuit  in  Sweden? 

And  so  on,  far  into  the  night.  And  far  into  the  day. 
That's  what  the  traveling  artiste  gets  when  the  natives 
spot  the  word  "Hollywood"  on  his  luggage;  on  the  hotel 
register.  Questions.  Questions.  Inquiries.  How  far  is 
Hollywood  from  Los  Angeles  and  does  Rin  Tin  Tin  eat 
shredded  wheat  biscuits?  Far  into  the  dawn  the  questions 
come  tumbling.  The  sunlight  peeps  in  at  the  window  but 
the  chambermaid  is  there  before  it:  How  does  Lilyan  Tash- 
man  dress  her  hair,  and  where  could  I  get  a  screen  test? 

The  bell  hop  wants  to  know  if  Lon  Chaney  looks  that  way 
in  life  and  the  elevator  starter  has  heard  that  Charlie  (Two 
Black  Crows)  Mack  eats  watermelon  for  breakfast.  At  tea, 
the  sub-deb  or  jeuue  fille — have  it  your  own  way,  I'm  not 
ot;e  to  argue — sidles  up  to  ask  if  Charlie  Farrell  and  Vir- 
ginia  Valli   are   really  That  Way  about  each   other,  and 


HOLLYWOOD/ 
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DOROTHY 
SPENSLEY 


whether  Myrna  Loy  is  Chinese.  At  the  florid  banquet  table 
that  night  the  mayor  leans  across  the  terrapin  to  ask  if  the 
Hollywood  liquor  question  is  distressing,  and,  confidentially, 
if  Clara  Bow  is — ahem,  well,  you  know — sort  of  gay  off- 
screen. 

The  country  is  saddled  with  curiosity.  It  has  a  Peeping 
Tom  complex.  It  wants  to  know  about  Hollywood — all 
about  Hollywood  and  its  people.  It  must  know  about  the 
passion  center  of  the  world,  the  most  publicized  town  in  two 
hemispheres,  but  not  sufficiently  press-agented,  apparently,  to 
satisfy  the  public's  demand  for  news.  In  other  fields  they  can 
wallow  in  information.  They  can  buy  biographies,  if  they're 
the  type,  and  discover  that  George  Washington  drank  too 
much  and  dallied  with  the  dames.  They  can  have  their  fa- 
vorite hero  de- bunked  in  a  best  seller.  But  they  can't  put  an 
eye  to  the  keyhole  and  see  what  Joan  Crawford  wears  for 
breakfast.  They  must  spread  an  open  ear,  like  the  best  of  us, 
for  any  gossip  that  concerns  Hollywood.  They  believe  the 
most  fabulous  things.  Incredibilities  are  accepted  as  truths. 
Returning  film  players,  home  after  vacations,  location  trips, 
or  from  abroad,  repeat  amazing  questions  that  have  been 
thrust  at  them. 

^LL  THE  way  from  Bakersfield  to  Bruges  and  faraway 
Uganda  the  questions  arise  to  smite  the  travelling  HoUy- 
woodians.  The  world  has  a  few  definite  notions  about 
Hollywood,  too,  that  are  not  to  be  blasted.  Hollywood  is  a 
den  of  iniquity.  Of  that  they  are  sure.  It  is  ; 
sore  on  the  face  of  humanity.  It  is  overrun 
cocaine  sniffers,  morphine  addicts,  drunkards 
ladies  of  joy  and  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
The  favorite  question,  according  to 
reports  of  the  city's  returning 
prodigals,  is  on  the  dope 
situation.  Next 
comes  the  ques- 
t  i  o  n  of 
morals. 


After  that  the  climate,  which  is  good  for  several  hours. 

They  don't  ask  the  travelling  stars  about  Buenavente  or 
Ibsen  or  whether  Gershwin's  stuff  will  endure.  They  didn't 
want  Madeline  Hurlock,  for  instance,  to  talk  about  the 
superiority  of  Schnitzler  when  she  went  to  Hawaii.  All  they 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  Ben  Turpin's  eyes  were  really 
crossed.    She  had  been  his  leading  lady  in  a  sheaf  of  pictures. 

When  Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy,  our  favorite  film 
funny  fellows,  went  to  make  a  personal  appearance  in  San 
Francisco,  did  they  ask  them  about  the  source  of  true  humor? 
They  did  not.  The  question  was  "Is  Farina  a  boy  or  a  girl.''" 
Of  course  he's  a  boy,  and  Ben's  eyes  are  permanently  befud- 
dled. And  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  parents  did  with 
the  money  the  kids  in  "Our  Gang"  earned.  And  whether  the 
studios  paid  for  clothes  damaged  in  those  knock-'em-down- 
and-drag-' em-out  comedies. 

N  ALSACE  the  natives  asked  Corinne  Griffith  if  Holly- 
wood had  its  own  dialect  and  whether  New  Yorkers 
could  understand  it,  and  in  Saint  Moritz,  a  Swiss  guide  want- 
ed Richard  Barthelrhess  to  tell  him  if  the  mark  of  stardom 
was  in  having  three  homes — one  in  Beverly  Hills,  one  in 
Hollywood  and  one  at  Malibu  Beach.  He  had  been  reading 
the  magazines.  Alphonse,  in  a  French  cafe,  struck  an  at- 
titude of  astonishment  when  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  entered 
[^Continued  on  page  87] 


Manrice  Chevalier,  with  his  wife, 
went  to  spend  a  qniet  vacation  in 
dear  old  Paris.  Bat  instead  of 
having  a  quiet  time  he  was  kept 
busy  all  the  time  answering 
questions  about  Hollywood. 
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CAPTAIIM  COLRAGEOLS 


The  life  of  Ivan  LebedeflF — up-and-com- 
ing talkie  player — has  had  more  real 
drama  than  anv  of  his  movie  roles 


By  MAYME  OBER  PEAK 


ISTINGUE  is  the  best  word  to  describe  the  air  of 
Ivan  Lebedeff.  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  I  in- 
voluntarily turned  and  stared.  In  this  city  of  false 
fronts  and  no  backs  (with  due  apologies  to  Fanny  Hurst) 
to  turn-  a  hard-boiled  reporter  around  for  another  look  is 
some  achievement. 

The  slim  young  Russian  had  a  military — almost  auto- 
cratic— bearing  about  him.  Groomed  to  a  meticulous  nicety, 
carrying  gloves  and  walking  stick  with  the  debonair  air  of 
the  Boulevardier,  he  strode  down  the  street  wrapped  in 
an  intensity  of  reflection  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  effect 
he  was  creating. 

I  did  not  know  who  he  was 
but  I  knew  he  was  somebody. 
Frequently  he  emerged  from  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  as  I  was  passing  en 
route  to  the  Hollywood  post  of- 
fice on  the  next  block.  I  reach- 
ed the  point  where  I  looked  for 
the  handsome,  always  hatless, 
Russian — counting  the  day  lost 
when  he  failed  to  appear.  Some- 
how the  true  elegant  seemed  to 
lend  a  breath  of  the  Champs 
Elysee  to  the  village  air  of  Holly- 
wood's trade  marts. 

Before  long,  I  began  recogniz- 
ing my  distinguished  Russian  on 
the  screen.  In  little  parts,  bend- 
ing gracefully  over  ladies'  hands. 
My  word,  thought  I,  the  man  is 
nothing  but  a  handsome  hand- 
kisser  with  a  Satanic  smile!  A 
beautiful  automaton  in  faultless 
evening  clothes!  Certainly  the 
perfea  model  for  a  ladies  man, 
and  apparently  to  the  manner 
born,  but  that's  all. 


One  striking 
element  in  the 
distinguished 
appearance  of 
Ivan  Lebedeff 
is  his  military, 
— almost  auto- 
cratic —  erect 
bearing. 


ATTICTitV 


j'  a  6  6  ;•,  ^  f-  ■  , 


Ivan  was  not  yet  17  when 
he  entered  the  Imperial 
Lyceum.  Above  is  the  grad- 
uation report  which  entitled 
him  to  special  privileges  in 
all    government  activities. 


Mtc  iic.-,..T!0,;:-.:. 
Soil  ne^ir.':;:  y.lcCTr 


.•latjofls.;! 


At  left  is  the  official  do- 
cument which  gives  cre- 
dit to  Ivan  Lebedeff  for 
being,  with  his  troops, 
the  first  to  enter  Odessa. 
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CBHA^TEJlbCTBO. 

no  yKuy  Ero  HHnEPATOPCKArO  BEJ1HSECTBA, 
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At  left  is  a  doc- 
ument estab- 
lishing Lebe- 
deff's  status  as 
an  aristocrat. 
".  .  .  he  is  ac- 
knowledged in 
the  status  of 
hereditary  no- 
bility .  .  ."  the 
certificate  reads 
in  part. 


beautiful  shell  in  which  he  lives  is  not  the  real  Lebedeff. 

UT  your  ear  to  it,  and  see  what  echoes  you  hear  of  a 
past  more  replete  with  drama  than  any  movie  ever  writ- 
ten. The  drama  of  the  youngest  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  who  once  held  a  city  of  half  a  million 
souls  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I  listened  to  his 
story  for  four  hours  one  afternoon,  way  beyond 
the  tea  hour  at  the  Plaza.  And  when  I-  left  I  car- 
ried away  papers  giving  dates  of  battles,  names  of 
officers  still  living  who  could  be  queried  if  his 
story  were  doubted. 

Hollywood  is  the  Mecca  for  bogus  titles  and 
imposters.  Ivan  Lebedeff,  I  dare  say,  has  been 
"looked  up"  more  than  once.  Whoever  he  may 
be,  he  is  an  interesting  study  for  analysis. 

Take  his  hotel  suite,  for  instance.  Instead  of 
the  luxury  one  would  imagine  his  fastidiousness  would  re- 
quire, Ivan  Lebedeff's  modest,  almost  bare  surroundings 
might  be  those  of  a  student.    Manuscript,  papers,  books  were 


WATCHED  him  lending  an  air  to 
movie  premieres  with  his  monocle 
and  spats,  beauing  lovely  women  around, 
pressing  courtly  kisses  on  their  dainty 
wrists. 

From  a  story  standpoint,  I  did  not  be- 
come interested  in  Ivan  Lebedeff  until  I 
saw  him  do  a  finished  piece  of  work  in 
Betty  Compson's  Street  Girl,  in  which  he 
appeared  as  the  Austrian  prince.  His 
entrance  in  the  cafe  scene  was  a  stun- 
ner. He  was  every  inch  the  prince, 
thrilling  the  feminine  contingent  of  the 
audience  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spoke  as  a  prince  should  speak. 

Again  I  was  impressed  with  Lebedeff 
as  the  handsome  young  Marquis,  in  Will 
Rogers'  They  Had  to  See  Paris.  The 
picture  featured  another  grand  stairway 
entrance,  to  be  sure — ^producers  no  more 
can  resist  it  with  a  man  who  looks  like 
Lebedeff  than  they  could  have  resisted 
trailing  Gloria  Swanson  up  and  down 
stairs  when  they  discovered  how  well 
trains  became  her ! 

While  shooting  a  scene  in  this  picture, 
1  happened  to  be  on  the  set  one  day. 
Will  Rogers  was  putting  over  a  bit  of  business.  Ivan  Lebe- 
deff stood  watching — aloof  and  stiff,  with  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  intrigued  me.  What  was  this  cultured  contin- 
ental thinking  of  America's  rough  and  ready  Will.'* 

When  I  finally  interviewed  Lebedeff,  I  reminded  him  of 
this  scene,  declaring  I  would  have  given  more  than  a  penny 
for  his  thoughts.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  was  studying  my  char- 
acter. This  man  looks  with  contempt  upon  me  because  I 
want  to  marry  his  daughter  for  her  money.  I  must  act  as 
he  thinks  I  am." 

Certainly,  Ivan  Lebedeff  does  not  act  as  he  is  in  real  life. 
To  meet  him  is  to  find  all  the  charm  of  the  typical  Con- 
tinental— than  which  there  is  none  greater.    But  the  courtly, 


Ivan  Vassilievich  Lebedeff, 
Strewn  everywhere,  and  were  student,  aristocrat,  soldier, 
piled  in  a  desk  in  a  win-  taX^^^  actor.  Ivan's  unnsual- 
j„      f    •  TT  II  J        ly    adventurous    and  varied 

dow  facing  the  Hollywood  y^^^  ^^^j 

hins.  play  many  cinema  roles. 

"What  I  am  doing  now," 
he  told  me,  "is  only  pre- 
paratory work.    I  am  studying  and  working  all  the  time.  By 
and  by  the  time  may  come  when  I  will  be  on  top,  when  I 
dm  able  not  only  to  act  but  to  influence  the  creation  of  the 
whole  story. 

'!  find  enormous  pleasure  in  art,  music,  literature,  science, 
\Continiied  on  page  75} 
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TOUJ  OUR^S 
G  A  I 


By  ERIC  HOWARD 


J 


ANICE  LANE  looked  at  herself  in  the 
<wavy  mirror  over  her  dressing  table. 
Despite  the  mirror's  imperfections  what 
she  saw  should  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory  to  any  girl.  Her  eyes  were  deep 
and  fine,  like  violets;  her  nose  straight  and 
good,  with  a  tiny  tilt  at  the  end;  her  mouth 
wide,  sweet  ana  kissable.  Her  soft  brown 
hair,  newly  grown  out,  set  off  her  well- 
shaped  head  and  emphasized  the  white  per- 
fection of  her  throat.  It  was  caught  in  a 
small  bun  at  the  back. 

Then  she  looked  down  at  her  dress,  and 
into  her  eyes  came  a  look  of  despair.  It 
was  an  old  dress,  one  she  had  worn  often 
to  dances  and  parties  here  in  Crestmont,  and 
it  could  never  again  be  remodeled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mode.  The  skirt  was  too 
short  and  narrow,  the  waistline  was  all 
wrong,  and  the  dress  cried  aloud  its  age. 

"Oh,  I  can't  go!"  she  cried.  "I  can't  be 
seen  again  in  this  awful  rag!  I'll  phone 
Dorothy  and  tell  her  I'm  ill.  No,  she  won't 
believe  that.    And  if  I  don't  go — Bill — " 

Tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  making  them 
more  than  ever  like  violets,  like  violets 
glistening  in  the  rain. 

Dorothy  Jarvis,  who  was  Thomas  P.  Jar- 
vis'  daughter  and  lived  in  the  mansion  on 
the  hill,  had  invited  Janice  to  her  party. 
They  were  old  friends.  Bill  —  William 
Weiitworth  Price,  Jr.,  to  give  him  his  full 
name — would  be  there.  Bill,  as  Dorothy 
well  knew,  was  Janice's  ideal.  She  had 
Vv^orshipped  him  from  her  school  days,  had 
followed  his  career  in  college,  even  though 
she  could  seldom  afford  to  go  to  the  big  games  in  which  he 
had  played  star  roles,  and  now — since  he  had  taken  his  place 
in  his  father's  business — she  frankly  adored  him. 

TL.L,  on  his  part,  was  fond  of  her.  At  least,  she  thought 
he  was.  One  could  never  be  quite  sure  of  Bill.  He 
was  a  supremely  casual  young  man.  Once  in  a  long  while 
he  called  Janice  up  and  said,  in  his  careless  way,  "Hello,  Jan. 
Let's  hop  in  my  car  and  go  somewhere  to  eat  and  dance, 
will  you.-*" 

Janice,  who  would  never  have  thought  of  being  anything 
but  frank  and  honest  with  Bill,  always  accepted  eagerly.  Bill 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  would,  never  imagined  that  she 
might  have  any  other  engagemen:.  Janice  allowed  him  to 
get  the  impression  that  she  was  always  waiting,  patiently  but 
eagerly,  for  his  invitations. 

She  was  happy  with  him.  She  loved  his  carefree  good 
humor,  his  brilliant  good  looks,  his  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly groomed  in  any  clothes.  She  liked  him  best  when 
they  were  driving  through  a  cool  night,  in  his  roadster,  and 
she  had  to  lean  against  his  tweed-clad  arm  for  warmth. 


When  he 
parted,  she 


kissed  her,  lightly,  as  t.hey  met  or  when  they 
smiled  at  him.  Some  day,  she  hoped,  his  kisses 
would  not  be  casual,  indifferent  things.  Some  day  he  would 
seize  her  in  his  arms  and  hold  her  tight  against  him  and  kiss 
her  madly. 

"Oh,  I'm  a  fool!  "  she  said  ?loud,  to  her  refieaion  in  the 
mirror.  "Bill  doesn't  care  ...  as  I  do.  He  never  will.  I'm 
mad." 

She  hadn't  seen  him  for  several  weeks.  She  had  heard, 
from  several  catty  acquaintances,  that  he  was  rushing  Gwen- 
•ioiyn  Moore,  who.  was  visiting  in  Crestmont.  He  hadn't 
time  for  Janice  when  a  girl  like  Gwendolyn  was  around. 

GWEN  was  as  smart  as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Janice  had 
met  her  at  a  tea  given  by  Dorothy.  Gwen's  startling, 
vivid  beauty — dark,  glowing  eyes;  blue-black  hair;  crimson 
lips — was  enough  to  attraa  any  man.  And  Bill  had  shown 
himself  before  this  to  be  a  susceptible  young  man. 

Besides,  Gwen  was  rich,  and  Bill's  parents  no  doubt  wished 
him  to  marry,  when  he  married,  a  girl  whose  formne  was  as 
great  as  his  own.    Janice  was  poor,  terribly  poor;  for  there 
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When  a  movie  hero  comes  to  a  small  town 
things  are  bound  to  happen.  Things  did  hap- 
pen to  Janice — but  not  what  you'd  expect 


is  no  poverty  worse  than  that  of  the  genteel  middle-class 
which  strives  to  keep  up  appearances  and  to  hold  its  place  in 
society. 

But  she  loved  Bill,  and  she  wanted  to  see  him,  even  though 
this  party  would  hurt  her.  To  see  Bill  paying  court  to  Gwen, 
to  see  Gwen  in  his  arms  as  they  danced,  herself  forgotten  or 
ignored,  would  hurt.  But  she  would  go.  She  had  to  go. 
Bill  wouldn't  call  her  up  until  Gwen  had  left  town. 

1  ^ARLING,  you  look  sweet!"  cried  Dorothy,  in  welcoming 

Dorothy  could  ignore  her  out-of-style  frock,  for  Dorothy 
was  a  real  friend.  But  others  would  observe  and  whisper. 
The  men,  including  Bill,  would  allow  her  to  be  a  wall-flower. 
She  knew.    She  had  experienced  that  before. 

Bill  had  not  arrived  yet.  He  was,  of  course,  bringing 
Gwen.  Janice  had  heard,  from  everyone,  that  Bill  seemed 
mad  about  Gwen.    They  went  everywhere  together. 

"I  have  a  surprise,"  Dorothy  was  saying.  "A  real,  live 
celebrity!  These  Crestmont  sheiks  won't  have  a  chance  when 
the  girls  see  him.     Guess  who  it  is.     You  must  guess." 


"I  can't  guess,"  protested  Janice. 
"Tell  me." 

"Handsome,  brilliant,  famous, 
rich!"  glowed  Dorothy.  "And  as 
nice  as  anybody.  Oh,  most  awfully 
nice!" 

"Who  is  it?"  cried  Janice,  really 
excited. 

"Ronald  Hill!" 

"Ronald  Hill!"  echoed  Janice. 
"Oh,  you're  spoofing!  How  did  you 
ever  get  Ronald  Hill  here?" 

"That's  the  amazing  and  wonder- 
ful part  of  it,"  went  on  Dorothy. 
"Imagine  me  being  hostess  to  a 
celebrated  talkie  star!  I  was  scared 
to  death  of  meeting  him.  I  didn't 
know  what  he'd  be  like.  You  know, 
he  looks  nice,  but  you  hear  such 
things  about  picture  people.  He  was 
a  polo  player — really,  not  publicity 
— before  he  went  on  the  stage.  You 
know,  he  made  a  big  hit  in  New 
York  and  then  they  got  him  for  the 
talkies.  Weil,  my  cousin,  Jim  Brad- 
ley, has  known  him  for  ages.  When 
he  was  coming  here,  for  a  rest  be- 
tween pictures,  Jim  told  him  to  look 
me  up — and  he  did!" 

"He  does  look  nice,  on  the 
screen,  "  said  Janice,  "and  he  has  the 
grandest  voice.  But  isn't  he  awful- 
ly conceited?" 

"You'll  judge  for  yourself,  my 
dear.    I  think  he's  sweet." 

"Don't  tell  me  you've  fallen  in 
love!" 

"Oh,  no!"  laughed  Dorothy.  "I'm 
not  the  type  for  him.  Besides,  when 
I  get  good  and  ready  I'm  going  to 
marry  Hugh." 

"Where  is  this  handsome  creature? 
Is  he  here?" 

"He  is,"  nodded  Dorothy.  "He's  talking  to  dad  now. 
And  dad  is  perfectly  amazed.  He  says  he's  the  only  gentle- 
man he's  ever  met  among  my  friends.  Ronald's  English,  you 
know,  and  of  a  very  good  family.  Come  on!  We'll  drag 
him  out  of  dad's  den  and  you  shall  be  the  first  Crestmont 
vamp  to  meet  him!" 

"Oh,  no!"  protested  Janice.    "I — " 

lUT  Dorothy  had  her  by  the  arm  and  was  vigorously 
propelling  her  toward  the  door  of  her  father's  study. 
She  flung  the  door  open  without  knocking  and  Janice  was 
aware  of  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man  rising  to  meet  her. 

No,  he  wasn't  quite  handsome,  she  decided.  Not  really  as 
handsome  as  Bill.  His  features  were  rather  irregular,  but 
charming.  He  seemed  always  to  be  smiling  at  some  secret 
joke. 

"Ronald,"  said  Dorothy,  "this  is  my  dearest  friend,  Janice 
Lane." 

Janice  felt  shy  and  awkward  before  him.  He  approached 
her  and  accepted  her  hand,  bowing  over  it. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lane?  "  he  said,  in  the  voice  she 


discovered,  when  she 
danced  with  Ronald,  that  she 
had  not  known  what  dancing 
could  be  until  that  moment. 
It  wab  so  different  from  the 
athletic  dancing  of  Bill. 
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had  heard  in  many  pictures. 

Why,  he  was  just  hke  anyone  else! 

"Janice  is  one  of  your  most  devoted  fans,  Ronald!"  said 
Dorothy,  mischievously. 

""I  hope  that's  true,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "But  I  suspect 
you,  Dorothy." 

"It  is  true,"  Janice  found  herself  saying.  "I've  enjoyed  all 
of  your  pictures — ever  so  much." 

"Thank  you,"  he  bowed  again.  "The  last  one  wasn't  so 
bad,  I  guess.  But  the  one  before  that — well,  they  made  me 
play  that  silly  part." 

"It  was  amusing,  though,"  said  Janice. 

"I've  never  seen  your  pictures,"  spoke  up  Dorothy's  father. 
"But  I  shall  from  now 
on." 

"You  may  not  like 
them,"  the  star  warned 
him.  "I  don't  like  some 
of  them  myself." 

He  turned  to  Janice. 
"I  wanted  to  be  in- 
cognito here,  but  Dor- 
othy wouldn't  let  me. 
Won't  you  tell  me  about 
the  people  I'm  to  meet?" 

With  a  "See  you  later, 
sir"  for  Mr.  Jarvis,  and 
a  bow  to  Dorothy,  he 
indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  talk  to  Janice. 
Her  heart  fluttered  in 
confusion.  What  could 
she  possibly  say  to  this 
man  ?  Agreeable  and 
mannerly  as  he  was,  he 
must  have  noted  her  oiit- 
moded  dress  and  her 
pathetic  attempt  to  look 
well.  Trust  a  Holly- 
wood man  to  know 
styles ! 

"Run  along,"  said 
Dorothy.  "Tell  him  to 
beware  of  the  Crestmont 
vamps,  Jan." 

Y  JOVE,  he's  art 
intelligent  chap!" 
observed  Mr.  Jarvis, 
somewhat  wonderingly. 
"Told  me  all  about  the 
financing  of  theatrical 
enterprises.  What'd  yoii 
say  they  paid  him?'' 

"Five  thousand  a 
week,"  said  Dorothy  casually.  "Nice  little  stipend,  what?" 
"Hm!  I'm  going  to  buy  some  theatre  stock!" 
Ronald  and  Janice,  walking  out  to  the  veranda,  were  silent. 
He  stood  looking  down  over  the  estates  of  Crestmont.  It  was 
a  fine  night — clear,  cool,  starry.  Other  guests  were  arriving 
now.  Janice,  with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  saw  Bill  come  up 
with  Gwen  on  his  arm.  He  was  bending  over  her,  chuckling 
as  he  talked  to  her.  Gwen  flashed  him  a  brilliant,  seductive 
smile. 

As  the  couple  paused  for  an  instant,  in  the  light,  Ronald 
saw  them. 

"Good-looking  pair,"  he  observed.  "You're  to  tell  me 
about  these  people,  you  know." 

"That — that's  Gwen  Moore.  She  doesn't  live  here,  she's 
just  visiting  in  Crestmont.    Beautiful,  isn't  she?" 

"Well,"  he  temporized,  "perhaps.  Striking,  at  any  rate. 
And  the  blond  chap.    He's  rather  striking,  too." 


While  Bill  Was  getting  over  the  shock  of  Janice's  cool 
reception,  a  black  and  silver  roadster  drove  up  and 
Ronald    Hill    waved    gayly    from    its    rich  depths. 


"That's  Bill,"  replied  Janice,  with  a  catch  in  her  throat. 
"Bill  Price.    He  is  good-looking,  isn't  he?" 

The  star  peered  at  her  intently,  smiling  a  little. 

"Very,"  he  agreed.  "Bill  seems  rather  overwhelmed  by 
Gwen." 

"Yes,  doesn't  he?"  said  Janice,  her  voice  almost  stifled. 
Ronald  smiled  to  himself.  He  glanced  at  the  girl  beside 
him,  saw  the  tremor  of  her  lips,  the  mistiness  in  her  eyes, 
and  suddenly  felt  quite  sorry  for  her.  .  The  quality  that  en- 
abled him  to  play  sympathetic,  winning  roles  on  the  screen 
permitted  him  to  detect  what  another  might  not  have  ob- 
served.   He  turned  abruptly. 

"If  you'll  pardon  my  candor,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  in  his 

winning  voice,  "some  one 
not  far  from  here  is 
very  fond  of  Bill  and  is 
rather  afraid  that  Gwen 
— "  He  shrugged. 
"Isn't  that  so?" 

There  was  more  than 
a  glisten  of  tears  in 
Janice's  eyes,  now. 

"Oh,  how  did  you 
know?"    she  gasped. 

She  knew  she  should- 
n't have  come  to  this 
party!  She  would  be 
humiliated.  Bill  would 
ignore  her,  devote  him- 
self to  Gwen,  and  she 
would  be  obviously  de- 
serted. Others  would 
talk. 

Her  shoulders  heaved 
and  she  was  sobbing. 
Ronald  took  out  a  huge 
square  of  white  linen, 
and  laughing  a  little, 
held  it  to  her  eyes. 

"Here,  here,  this 
won't  do,  you  know,"  he 
said.  "Not  at  all!  Buck 
up,  girl !  If  you  like 
this  Bill  chap — he  is  a 
handsome  brute ! — don't 
let  him  know  you're 
hurt." 

As  she  continued  to 
sob,  he  put  his  arm  over 
her  shoulder  and  mur- 
mured to  her. 

Janice  shook  her  head 
and  ceased  sobbing. 
"I'm  an  idiot,"  she  con- 


fessed, aloud.    "Only — " 

SOMEHOW,  against  Ronald's  shoulder,  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  talk  about  Bill.  She  had  not  talked  about  him  to  any- 
one else.  Ronald  listened  gravely,  although  his  irrepressible 
smile  lingered  about  his  lips,  and  when  she  had  finished,  he 
seized  her  hands. 

"Toujours  gat!''  he  cried.  "That's  the  battle-cry.  Come 
along!  We'll  trip  the  light  fantastic,  and  all  that  sort  of 
rot.  We'll  be  merry.  We'll  give  Bill  and  Gwen  to  under- 
stand that  they  haven't  a  monopoly  on  happiness.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"Oh,  you're  just  being  kind.  You'll  want  to  be  with 
Dorothy  and  Gwen  and — " 

"With  you,"  he  corrected  her.  "Where's  your  powder 
puff  and  compact?    Have  you  them  with  you?' 

\Continued  on  page  76} 
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TIPS  from 

TYPES 


^  Joan  Crawford 


By 

CROSBY  FRANK 


Personality  point- 
ers from  picture 
personalities 


If  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr 


w; 


'E  ALL  have  hobbies.  And  most  of  us  consign 
them  to  insignificant  places  in  our  scheme  of  life. 
We  pursue  them  at  odd  moments,  enjoy  them  sur- 
reptitiously. Most  of  us  would  like  to  devote  our  entire 
energies  to  the  pleasurable  cultivation  of  our  chief  interest, 
but  we  permit  stern  duties  and  often  unwelcome  obligations 
to  consume  our  best  efforts. 

Joan  Crawford,  however,  is  one  who,  like  the  Vestals 
who  carefully  and  faithfully  tended  the  temple  lights,  patient- 
ly and  earnestly  nourished  and  developed  her  hobby.  Joan 
loved  to  dance.  Even  when  she  was  a  young  child  and  stood 
in  the  wings  of  her  father's  theatre,  unconsciously  her  little 
feet  imitated  the  movements  of  the  dancers  she  was  watch- 
ing. Later  when  she  was  a  slavey  in  a  private  school  in 
Kansas  City  in  order  to  obtain  an  education,  she  never  missed 
dancing.  No  matter  how  tired  she  was,  nothing  could  deter 
her  desire  to  feed  the  flame  of  her  hobby.  And  when  a  hob- 
by is  impelled  by  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  Miss  Craw- 
ford brought  to  hers,  it  soon  becomes  a  serious  matter. 
Dancing  became  a  serious  matter  with  Joan  Crawford,  and 
she  danced  her  way  right  into  motion  pictures.  To  re-relate 
her  triumph  would  be  like  telling  the  story  of  the  three  bears 
to  grown-ups — everyone  knows  it. 

Then,  like  Joan  Crawford,  look  to  your  hobby.  If  you 
can  succeed  in  training  and  nursing  it,  it  will  flower  into  an 
interest  that  will  receive  the  recognition  due  it.  Specialize 
your  interest.  Learn  all  about  it,  evaluate  its  every  facet, 
test  its  every  possibility.  Your  little  hobby  may  be  the  hid- 
ing place  of  your  extreme  talent,  yearning  for  dicovery  and 
renown.  Your  hobby  may  be  the  seed  of  fame  and  fortune, 
so  do  not  scatter  it  haphazardly  to  the  four  winds.  Plant  it 
sagaciously,  nourish  it  tenderly,  direct  it  constantly.  Joan 
Crawford  applied  this  set  of  rules  to  her  hobby  for  dancing. 
Try  the  same  experiment  on  your  hobby,  and  watch  the  re- 
sults.   You  will  be  amazed  and  gratified. 


RE  you  the  sort  of  young  fel- 
low who  finds  his  interests 
drawn  in  many  different  di- 
rections— the  sort  of  fellow  who  is 
interested  in  too  many  things  to 
ever  amount  to  much  in  one  thing? 
If  you  are,  you  may  often  have 
worried  as  to  your  future.  But 
there  is  really  no  cause  for  such 
worry,  for  many,  many  young  fel- 
lows have  found  themselves  in  this 
predicament  and,  sooner  or  later, 
have  found  the  path  to  success. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  this 
type  is  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
As  a  young,  very  young  boy,  Doug  found  himself  tremen- 
dously interested  in  drawing  and  painting.  In  Paris,  where 
he  lived  with  his  mother,  he  studied  and  worked  at  this  art 
until,  considering  his  youth  and  the  short  time  he  had  been 
at  it,  he  attained  a  splendid  proficiency. 

Having  attained  this  proficiency,  his  interest  imrnediately 
switched  to  writing  poetry  and  he  proceeded  to  study  the 
art  of  literary  composition  with  great  zeal. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  poetry  became  less  interesting 
to  the  young  Doug,  and  his  taste  suddenly  transferred  itself, 
with  characteristic  ease,  to  sculpture. 

Sadly  enough,  however,  the  remuneration  from  these  arts 
is  very  small — one  might  even  say  infinitesimal.  So  it  came 
about  that  Doug  got  a  chance  to  go  into  the  movies.  Strange 
to  say,  he  did  not  carry  his  interest  into  this  occupation  as  he 
had  into  his  former  pursuits. 

For  a  time  he  worked  along  in  a  lackadaisical  manner,  ad- 
mitting that  he  thought  the  movies  not  so  hot,  and  certainly 
not  troubling  to  deny  his  lack  of  interest  in  his  work. 

Then  came  the  talkies  and  suddenly  Doug  found  himself 
taking  a  real  interest  in  his  job.  No  longer  was  he  the  bored, 
lackadaisical  chap  on  the  lot.    Instead,  he  was  enthusiastic. 

But  was  it  the  talkies  that  aroused  his  interest,  or  was  it 
the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten  not  to  be  interested  in  his  job? 

In  other  words,  many  young  fellows  will  work  hard  at 
something  they  themselves  have  chosen,  but  when  faced  with 
an  occupation  which  they  have  not  picked  out,  their  interest 
wanes,  although,  if  they  but  knew  it,  they  could  be  just  as 
interested  in  the  medium  that  fate  has  pointed  out  for  them 
as  in  the  medium  they  themselves  might  have  selected.  And 
just  as  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  has  succeeded  in  a  profession 
which  he  himself  did  not  either  choose  or  want,  so  you,  too, 
if  faced  with  this  problem  of  working  in  a  profession  not  of 
your  own  choice,  can  rouse  your  interest  and  become  as  suc- 
cessful and  happy  as  if  you  yourself  had  selected  your  job. 
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P  P  Y 


By 

RICHARD  RAY 


I WILL  not  soon  forget  the  pathetic,  heart-broken  little 
person  that  crept  into  my  office  one  afternoon  a  few- 
months  ago. 

Her  large,  wistful  eyes  were  red  from  crying.  Her  lips 
were  trembling  with  the  effort  to  prevent  more  tears  from 
pouring  down  her  cheeks.  Her  shoulders  sagged  as  if  some 
great  weight  was  bearing  them  down. 

Somehow,  she  summoned  a  smile  to  her  face.  Not  that 
the  smile  cotdd  have  fooled,  anyone,  but  it  did  prove  her 
pluck. 

I'm  going  home;  back  to  New  York,"  she  said.  Her 
chin  lifted  defiantly.  "Hollywood  doesn't  want  me."  The 
lips  trembled  again. 

I  arose  from  my  desk  chair  and  stared  at  her,  amazed  at 
what  she  had  said. 

Helen  Jurgens  Twelvetrees,  what  are  you  talking  about.'" 
I  demanded. 

Again  that  half  smile.  "Just  what  I  said;  I  am  going  to 
New  York,"  she  repeated.  "My  trunks  are  packed  and  I 
have  made  reservations  for  tomorrow  night's  train." 

"Are  you  mad?"  I  shouted.  ""What  about  the  picture 
lareer.'^    What  about  the  Fox  contract.^    What  of  all  that?" 


Helen    had  heard 
the   golden  stories 
about  Hollywood 
and  the  filni  studios.  She 
was  only  too  glad  to  give 
her    stage    career    and  go 
West    for   a    try    at    the  talkies. 


"That's  just  It;  Fox  let  me  go,"  she  said.  'They  don"t 
want  me.  I  m  .  .  ."'  she  hesitated  over  the  words  ".  .  .  a  fail- 
ure.   I  am  no  good  for  pictures." 

And  then  her  bravery  came  to  an  abrupt  end  and  she  sank 
into  a  big  chair,  rested  her  head  on  her  arms  and  burst  into 
sobs. 

YOU'D  have  to  know  Helen  personally  to  realize  just  how 
badly  I  felt.  She  is  small  and  petite  and  wistful.  I 
wanted  to  kneel  beside  her  and  put  my  arm  about  her  should- 
ers and  say  comforting  things  to  her.  Because  I  have  known 
Helen  ever  since  she  came  to  Hollywood  and  we  are  real 
chums,  I  did  just  that. 

'Don't  be  silly,  Helen,"  I  said  to  her.  "You  think  you 
are  a  failure  because  Fox  let  you  go.  That  means  nothing. 
Fox  has  so  many  people  under  contract  that  they  do  not 
realize  themselves  which  players  are  good  and  which  are  bad. 
There  are  other  studios.  You  can't  give  up  the  fight  so 
easily." 

And  then  little  Miss  Twelvetrees,  between  tears  and  brave 
attempts  at  smiles,  told  me  her  story.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
girl  whose  heart  was  broken  by  cold-blooded  Hollywood. 


ENDING 

Helen  Twelvetrees  is  the 
young  lady  whom  Hollywood 
beckoned^  broke^  and  then 
made — all  in  one  short  year 

About  twelve  months  before  the  day  she  entered  my  office,  Helen 
left  New  York  City  with  hope  and  gladness  in  her  heart.  In  her 
hand  she  carried  a  copy  of  her  contract  with  the  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion. She  was  not  to  receive  a  big  salary  but  better  than  the  money  were 
the  promises  of  Fox  officials  that  she  would  be  given  opportunities 
— the  same  opportunities  that  had  been  granted  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Olive  Borden  and  Sue  Carol. 

Helen  had  heard  golden 
stories  about  Hollywood  and 
the  film  studios.  Who  has 
not.''  She  was  only  too  glad 
to  give  up  a  promising  career 
on  the  stage  and  set  out  for 
the  West  with  her  young  hus- 
band.   They  must  have  been 


For  a  year  Helen 
Twelvetrees  was  under 
contract  to  l?ox,  and 
during  all  that  time 
she  worked  for  the  de- 
pressing total  of  six 
weeks — 6,  count  them. 


Miss  Twelvetrees  has 
one  of  the  -prettiest 
houses  in  Hollywood, 
old  English  in  its 
style  of  architecture; 
here's  Helen  at  its 
gate  to  greet  you. 


Helen  has  a  car  because  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  around  Hollywood  without 
one.     But,  contrary  to  most  young  girls, 
she  does  not  .care  for  motoring. 


an  eager  couple  as  they  boarded  a  California-bound 
train.  Like  the  foreigner  whose  face  turns  to 
Ameri(;a,  they  dreamed  of  streets  paved  with  gold. 

1^  A  YEAR  passed.  A  year  of  confusion  and  shat- 
Jl\.  tered  ideals.  Fox  studio  officials,  with  the 
sudden  arrival  of  talking  pictures,  signed  scores  and 
scores  of  stage  players  m  an  attempt  to  garner  the 
finest  talent  for  their  productions.  Prominent 
stage  actors  and  actresses  found  themselves  in  Hol- 
lywood with  no  work  to  do.  It  was  impossible  for 
Fox  to  make  enough  pictures  to  keep  busy  all  the 
people  the  company  had  placed  under  contract. 

During  the  year,  Helen  was  apparently  forgot- 
ten. She  took  part  in  but  two  pictures —  The 
Ghost  Talks  and  Blue  Skies.  Six  weeks'  work.  The  re- 
maining forty-six  weeks  she  was  idle.  She  wanted  to 
work  but  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do.  She  visited 
studio  officials  until  she  felt  they  were  tired  of  seeing 
her.  She  protested  that  she  wanted  to  work;  she  was  not 
satisfied  to  draw  her  salary  and  remain  idle. 

As  months  passed  and  her  lull  continued,  time  hung 
heavily  on  her  hands.  To  frustrate  monotony,  she  and 
her  husband  attended  parties  that  lasted  until  the  small 
hours  cf  the  morning.  To  keep  from  sitting  at  home 
all  day  long,  she  went  places  and  spent  money.  She 
bought  an  automobile.  She  made  the  first  payment  on  a 
{^Continued  on  page  79] 
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"Gary  may  make  a  mis- 
take in  his  marriage. 
Yes,  perhaps  he  will," 
says  Mrs.  Cooper.  "He 
may  rush  into  a  hasty 
and  unfortunate  mar. 
riage,  but  it  can  be  re- 
medied. I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  divorce,  but  if  it 
solves  unhappiness  and 
mistakes  I   am  for  it." 


According  to  Mrs.  Coop- 
er, she  and  Gary  look 
upon  his  motion  picture 
career  as  a  passing  phase 
of  his  life.  That's  why 
they  are  starting  these 
dude  ranches,  as  a  busi- 
ness to  step  into,  later. 
His  wife  must  be  the 
type  of  girl  who  will  en- 
joy living  on   a  ranch. 


What  Mrs.  Cooper  Says: 

'RS.  Cooper  paused  a  moment  before 
she  answered  my  question.  She  was 
propped  up  among  the  snowy  pillows 
of  a  hospital  bed,  a  handsome  sea-blue  eyed 
woman  with  graying  hair  that  curled  about 
her  head.  On  the  bedside  table  stood  a  stack 
of  pictures  of  her  second  child,  to  comfort  her 
as  she  recovered  from  the  injuries  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

She  paused,  and  then  said,  slowly:  "Gary's 
wife  must  be  respectable.  She  must  be  fair- 
minded."  • 

An  unusual  demand  in  Hollywood  where 
notoriety  brings  fame;  where  respectability  is 
a  drug  on  the  market  and  shunned;  where  sin, 
gets  you  headlines.  But  her  ideas  are  not 
Hollywood's.  They  savor  of  Montana  where  she  spent  a 
large  part  of  her  life  as  the  wife  of  an  esteemed  judge,  and 
of  the  English  countryside  where  she  was  born.  Sane,  sen- 
sible ideas,  uninfluenced  by  the  Hollywood  which  takes  tinsef 
for  sterling,  and  worships  sham  and  shame. 

I  could  never  imagine  Gary  married,"  she  smiled.  "Even 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  I  never  thought  of  the  kind  of 
woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife  when  he  grew  older.  Now, 
at  twenty-eight,  the  possibility  of  Gary  bringing  a  wife  into 
the  family  is,  to  me,  just  as  remote. 

"I  want  him  to  marry.  Don't  think  any  other  way.  But 
I  want  him  to  think  well  before  he  marries,  and  to  marry  a 
girl  who  can  make  a  good  home  for  him. 

Gary  is  very  domestic.    He  loves  a  home.    He  loves  the 
\ Continued  on  page  95] 
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Dorothy  Spensley,  the.  Author 

FAR  be  it  from  me  to  snoop.  Oh,  no.  Or  ask  ques- 
tions or  solicit  replies.  Let  well  enough  alone  is  my 
motto.  But  what  about  this  plethora  (ahem)  of 
dream  girlsF  This  public  yearning  of  the  motion  picture 
Darbys  for  their  ideal  Joans.  And  vice-versa.  Eyes  of 
this,  lips  of  that,  put  them  altogether  and  I'll  marry  her. 
Or  him,  if  it's  vice-versa.. 

What  does  momma  have  to  say  of  this?  After  all, 
when  it  comes  to  the  three-day  banns  and  wedding  cake, 
mother,  as  Edna  Berber  and  the  film  pointed  out,  knows 


In  this  unique  article,  Mrs.  Brian  tells 
what  sort  of  boy  she  would  like  Mary  to 
marry  and  Mrs.  Cooper  tells  what  kind  of 
wife  she  would  pick  for  her  own  Gary 


Three  years  ago  Mary 
had  about  as  much  sex 
appeal  as  an  oyster.  She 
was  but  a  chubby  child 
who  was  trying  hard  to 
become  a  motion  picture 
actress.  But,  since  then, 
something  has  happen- 
ed. She  has  developed 
into  a  delightfully 
charming  young  woman. 


"Mary  and  I  both  like 
masterful  men,"  says 
Mrs.  Brian.  "Men  who 
can  provide  good,  sub- 
stantial homes  —  I  don't 
mean  extravagant  homes 
— and  who  can  bear  the 
burden  of  maintaining 
them.  'He-men,'  "  and 
here  she  smiled  slightly, 
"I  guess  they're  called." 


/ 


f 


What  Mrs.  Brian  Says; 


M' 


of  This  Unusual  Article,  Says: 

best.  She  knows  best  what  sort  of  life  will  make  her  boy, 
or  her  girl,  happy.    Or  so  she  thinks. 

What  sort  of  blushing  daughter-in-law ,  for  instance, 
does  Alice  Brazier  Cooper,  fond  mother  of  Gary,  our 
latest  institute  of  yearning,  want?  And  what  sort  of  stal- 
wart son-in-law  does  Mrs.  Louise  Brian,  proud  parent  of 
Mary,  want  her  to  bring  home? 

Old  Busy-body  Spensley  is  at  it  again.  What  strictures 
has  Mrs.  Cooper,  say,  agatnst  blondes?  Or  brunettes.  And 
— Gary  has  been  rumored  engaged  a  number  of,  times. 


RS.  Brian  considered  considerably,  tpo. 
This  was  the  first  interview  she  had 
ever  granted.    The  antithesis  of  the 
usual  stage  mother,  she  prefers  to  stand  silent- 
ly in  the  background  and  let  the  honors  go  to 
Mary.    It  took  persuasion  to  climax  this. 

Tonight  she  sat  beneath  the  lamp  in '  the 
apartment  where  she  and  daughter  Mary  and 
son  Torrence  live  happily  together.  The  light 
shed  glory  on  her  brown  hair,  slightly  tinged 
with  gray.  She  pursed  her  lips  and  puffed  her' 
firm,  round  cheeks  in  the  smile  that  is  also 
Mary's. 

"I  want  Mary's  husband  to  be  wholesome 
and  kind  and  considerate,"  she  said. 

Three  years  ago,  Mary  was  still  living  down 
the  W'^efidj  business  of  Peter  Pan.  She  had  as  miich  sex  ap- 
peal as  an  oyster.  She  was  a  pearl  within  a  shell.  She  was 
but  a  chubby  child  who  was  trying  hard  to  become  a  good 
motion  picture  actress.  But  something  has  happened.  Be- 
ing twenty -one  and  a  fine  little  trouper;  having  made  nine 
pictures  in  one  year  and  handled  a  tremendous  emotional 
scene  in  The  Virginian  like  a  veteran,  has  done  something  to 
Mary.    She  has  become  a  charming,  poised  young  woman. 

Her  gentian-blue  eyes,  black-fringed  and  wide,  offer  mi- 
mosa  glances  that  would  put  a  Castillian  charmer  to  shame. 
Young  gentlemen,  and  old,  melt  visibly  beneath  the  rays  of 
her  soft  gaze.  At  parties,  if  she  is  squired  by  Rex  Bell,  sad 
expressions  are  worn  by  Arthur  Lake,  Billy  Bakewell,  Buddy 
Rogers  and  half  of  the  male  attendance  at  the  affair. 
\Continued  on  page  95] 
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An  authoritative  guide  to 
the  newest  talkie  offerings 

BRIDE  OF  THE  REGIMENT  (First  National) 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  Mussolini  will  squirm  in  his 
chair  of  state  at  the  thought  of  an  Austrian  army 
invading  his  beloved  Italy,  this  picture  will  delight  those 
who  enjoy  a  dash  of  the  mythical  in  their  celluloid  cocktails. 

And  as  an  excuse  to  inject  songs  into  the  piece,  we  find 
an  interned  show  troupe,  chorus  girls  and  all,  fraternizing 
with  the  dogs  of  war. 

Count  Adrian  Beltrami,  leader  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tionists, weds  Countess  Mariana  and  returns  to  the  an- 
cestral estate  for  the  honeymoon,  only  to  have  the 
Austrians,  led  by  Gen.  Vultow,  walk  in  seeking  his  head. 
The  Count  escapes,  clad  in  the  clothes  of  an  artist  friend, 
but  Vultow  decides  to  seduce  the  bride  before  departing 
on  the  chase. 

Vultow  imbibes  freely  while  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  beautiful  Mariana  and  dreams  that  he  has  accomplish- 
ed his  villainy.  Imagine  his  surprise — but  one  mustn't 
disclose  the  ending. 

Vivienne  Segal  stands  out  as  Mariana, 
with  Allan  Prior  excellent  as  the  bride 
groom.    Walter  Pidgeon  scores  as 
he  drinking-singing  Vultow. 


GOLDEN  DAWN  (Warner  Brothers) 

.OLDEN  DAWN,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful stage  operetta  written  by 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II  and  Otto  Har- 
bach,  has  been  brought  to  the  talking 
screen  with  a  reckless  use  of  action, 
color  and  talent. 

Based  on  the  recurring  African 
legend  of  a, white  child  found  among 
the  black  tribes,  the  dramatic  story  is 
no  more  logical  than  necessary  for  a 
spectacular  musical  production,  but  it 
furnishes  a  glorious  scenic  background 
for  Walter  Woolf,  Vivienne  Segal, 
Noah  Beery  and  Alice   Gentle,  the 
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principals  of  the  cast. 

Woolf  is  a  new-comer  to  the  silver- 
sheet,  a  popular  leading  man  in  many 
New  York  musical  productions, 
brought  to  Hollywood  for  this  partic- 
ular picture.  Miss  Segal  has  already 
met  the  celluloid  public  in  several  re- 
leases, and  Noah  Beery  speaks — and 
in  this  case  sings — for  himself.  Miss 
Gentle,  the  operatic  soprano,  is  given 
a  unique  opportunity  to  display  her 
talents. 

The  supporting  players  include  such 
favorites  as  Lupino  Lane,  Marion 
Byron,  Lee  Moran,  Nigel  de  Brulier, 
Otto  Matieson  and  many  others. 


GOOD  NEWS  (M-G-M) 

NOVEL  twists  and  plenty  of  comedy,  interspersed  with  clever 
song  and  dance  numbers,  lift  this  musical  tale  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  college  life  pictures. 

Stanley  Smith,  as  the  football  captain,  faces  disbarment  from  the 
big  game  of  the  year  because  of  his  low  grades  in  astronomy,  and 
asks  Lola  Lane,  playing  the  college  belle,  with  whom  he  is  in  love, 
to  coach  him. 

Lola,  thinking  it  a  good  joke  on  him,  induces  her  cousin,  played 
by  Mary  Lawlor,  who  has  been  a  flop  with  the  boys,  to  aid  Stanley. 
Impressed  by  her  quiet  charm,  Stanley  asks  Mary  to  marry  him. 

Lola,  torn  by  jealousy,  announces  her  engagement  to  Stanley — 
and,  well,  that's  the  plot,  and,  except  for  Lola,  everyone  is  happy. 

Bessie  Love  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  things  musical 
ever  since  she  scored  in  Broadway  Melody,  gives  another  worth- 
while performance.  Cliff  Edwards,  with  his  uke,  Gus  Shy,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Billy  Taft,  Frank  McGlynn,  Vera  Marsh  and  Dorothy  Mc- 
Nulty  offer  strong  support. 

If  you  like  good  musicals  don't  miss  this.    It's  a  real  natural. 
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THE  BORDER  LEGION  (Paramount) 

THIS  outlaw  band,  created  by  fic- 
tion but  typical  of  the  desperado 
forces  that  ravaged  the  camps  of  the 
'forty-niners,  has  been  revived  as  an 
all-talking  picturizatfon  of  Zane 
Grey's  famous  novel. 

Prospectors  along  the  California 
gold  washes  were  the  especial  prey  of 
these  bandit  invaders  who  wrote 
frontier  history  in  blood  with  the 
Golden  State  as  their  first  plundering 
ground,  later  making  life  miserable 
for  those  who  sought  fortune  in  the 
wide-open  spaces  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana where  gold  was  gold  all  right. 


WHAT  MEN  WANT  (Universal) 

THIS  romance  of  modern  youth  by  Warner  Fabian  who  finds  his 
forte  in  this  type,  of  story  is  brought  to  the  screen  with  an  all- 
star  cast  and  clever  direction. 

Pauline  Starke  is  revealed  in  the  act  of  breaking  with  a  rich 
foreigner  to  whom  she  has  been  a  mistress,  in  order  to  marry  Ben 
Lyon,  a  wealthy  American  youth. 

But  Barbara  Kent,  playing  Pauline's  school  girl  sister,  arrives  on 
the  scene  and  wins  Ben's  affections. 

Intriguing  situations  that  leave  the  climax  in  doubt  until  the  end 
run  throughout  the  yarn  which  evolves  about  a  young  and  gay  set  in 
New  York. 

The  opus  affords  opportunity  for  many  colorful  and  sensational 
scenes,  including  those  in  which  Pauline,  first,  and  later,  Barbara, 
decide  to  throw  discretion  to  the  winds  to  "play  the  game." 

Pauline  Starke  is  particularly  fine  in  a  difficult  role  and  Ben  Lyon 
is  great  as  the  rich  youngster. 

Robert  Ellis,  Hallam  Cooley  and  Carmelita  Geraghty  are  seen  in 
support  of  the  three  principals.    Ellis  is  particularly  effective. 


FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES  OF  1930  (Fox) 

TUNEFUL  songs  and  spectacular  dance  numbers,  inter- 
woven throughout  with  an  interesting  story,  cause  one 
to  forget  that  he  is  being  taken  backstage  for  the  hundred 
and  'steenth  time  within  the  year  as  he  views  this  second 
annual  edition  of  Mr.  Fox's  screen  frolic. 

Love  runs  rampant  as  Broadway's  youth  and  beauty 
plays  Cupid's  game  in  high  society,  and  who's  going  to 
win  who  provides  suspense  from  the  opening  shot  through 
to  the  final  fadeout. 

You'll  be  singing  and  whistling  Emily  Brown,  You'll 
Give  In,  Doing  the  Derby,  I  Feel  a  Certain  Feeling  Com- 
ing On,  Cheer  Up  and  SmHe,  Id  Love  to  be  a  Talking 
Picture  Queen  and  Im  Bashful  after  viewing  this  picture. 

Miriam  Seegar,  a  lady  of  the  ensemble,  is  the  heroine, 
with  William  Collier,  Jr.,  as  the  young  millionaire,  who, 
after  a  somewhat  hectic  courtship,  finally  wins  her  hand. 

El  Brendel,  the  Swede  comedian,  posing  as  a  rich  lum- 
berman, when  in  reality  he  is  Collier's  valet,  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  Marjorie  White  in  supplying  the 
many  laughs. 

Other  outstanding  figures  in  the 
capable  cast  are  Frank  Richardson, 
Noel  Francis  and  Huntley  Gordon. 


Riding  at  the  head  of  the  legion 
is  Jack  Holt,  seen  in  a  horseman  role 
for  the.  first  time  since  the  coming  of 
the  audibles.  Richard  Arlen  plays 
the  youthful  hero  of  the  story,  with 
Fay  Wray,  who  scored  as  Gary  Coop- 
er's leading  woman  in  The  Texan,  as 
the  girl  in  the  case. 

The  hold-up  scenes  were  made 
where  the  old  gold  trail  from  Colum- 
bia to  Stbckton  winds  through  'the 
Sierra-Nevada  mountains,  just  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  one  vehicle. 
It  was  the  natural  strategic  point  for 
robberies  in  the  days  when  nuggets 
and  dust  passed  that  way. 

The   entire   cast   does   very  well. 
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SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS  (Paramount) 

'ERE'S  Buddy  Rogers  surrounded  by  five  lovely  ladies. 
He's  just  a  poor,  struggling  song-writer  trying  to  get 
along  on  an  inheritance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars  (no  kidding!),  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  blow  it 
all  on  a  few  weeks  of  fun — until  his  canny  guardian  pays 
three  chorus  cuties  to  "educate"  him.  (That  should  be  hard 
to  take!)  The  girls  have  agreed  to  regard  their  pupil  as  a 
strictly  business  proposition;  but  Buddy  falls  hard  for 
Kathryn  Crawford,  and  spoils  everything. 

This  picture  is  entirely  different  from  anything  Buddy  has 
done  to  date,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  play  again. 


SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES  (First  National) 

ERE  we  have  Clive  Brook  as  a  detective  in  a  story  about 
the  well  known  jools,  the  hotel  wherein  the  murdered 
man  is  found,  and  where  all  the  suspects  are  staying.  Add 
tp  this  the  hero  and  heroine  being  forced  to  seek  shelter  at 
he  hotel  when  their  car  runs  out  of  gas  and  you  have  the 
ingredients  for  a  very  swell  little  mystery  story  with  the  sus- 
picion being  doused  first  on  one  and  then  on  another  of  the 
characters. 

There  is  a  cast  of  names  which  is  swell,  commencing  with 
charming  Billie  Dove  as  the  maid,  Sidney  Blackmer  and  Leila 
Hyams  as  the  young  lovers  and,  of  course,  Clive  Brook. 


WOMEN  EVERYWHERE  (Fox) 

THIS  is  the  thrilling,  tuneful  and  vividly  dramatic  ro- 
mance of  an  American  gun  and  rum-runner,  intimately 
familiar  with  women  everywhere,  who  at  last  falls  for  the 
charms  of  a  vivacious  belle  of  a  cafe  in  a  Moroccan  seaport. 

Their  subsequent  love  affair  is  played  against  a  colorful 
background  of  lurid  Levantine  life  and  the  picturesque  war- 
rings  of  a  battalion  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  on  outpost 
duty  in  the  desert.  It  is  a  story  of  love  battling  for  its  rights 
through  danger  and  adventure,  and  is  told  in  brilliant  stac- 
cato. There  is  music,  laughter,  heartbreak  and  heroism — 
and  a  happy  finale. 


UNDER  MONTANA  SKIES  (Tiffany) 

KENNETH  HARLAN  makes  a  great  comeback  in  this 
comedy  of  the  Golden  West. 
As  Clay  Conning,  Harlan  and  his  cowboy  friends  ride  into 
Red  Rock  for  a  merry  week-end,  only  to  find  that  the  show 
troupe  advertised  as  playing  the  town  has  been  jailed  for  an 
unpaid  board  bill.  Craving  entertainment,  Harlan  and  his 
pals  from  the  range  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  with  cash  and  intrigues. 

Success  looms  just  as  Frank  Blake,  played  by  Christian 
x'rank,  and  his  outlaw  band  enter  the  scene  on  the  trail  of 
Harlan.    Excitement  a-plenty  follows  amid  song  and  comedy. 
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Up-to-the-minute  talkies  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 


SOLDIERS  AND  WOMEN  (Columbia) 

THE  affairs  of  the  heart — the  loves  and  jealousies  of  the 
wives  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  corps  sta- 
tioned at  Haiti — form  the  basis  of  this  vehicle,  v/hich  co- 
stars  Aileen  Pringle  and  Grant  Withers,  who  is  seen  in  the 
role  of  the  dashing  young  captain  whose  attentions  are  sought 
by  two  women. 

When  Miss  Pringle,  as  the  Colonel's  wife,  discovers  With- 
ers in  the  arms  of  Blanche  Friderici,  she  exposes  their  romance 
to  Walter  McGrail,  the  betrayed  husband. 

Withers  is  found  dead — shot  through  the  back.  The  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  party  concludes  the  story. 


CHEER  UP  AND  SMILE  (Fox) 

THIS  celluloid  tale  will  click  with  those  who  like  their 
whoopee — both  the  college  variety  and  that  of  the  more 
sophisticated  sort  to  be  found  in  the  night  clubs  of  New 
York. 

Arthur  Lake  struggles  through  a  protracted  fraternity  ini- 
tiation at  Jones  College,  at  the  same  time  making  love  to 
Dixie  Lee,  clerk  in  the  college  music  store  and  flame  of  all 
the  students.  But  Arthur  is  expelled  when  he  kicks  a  pro- 
fessor on  the  shin  and  hies  himself  to  the  "big  town"  to  make 
good.  His  adventures  there  are  unusual  and  exciting  and 
make  this  story  a  decidedly  out-of-the-ordinary  one. 


DUMBBELLS  IN  ERMINE  (Warner  Brothers) 

THAT  inimitable  pair  of  funsters,  Robert  Armstrong  and 
James  Gleason,  are  back  again — Armstrong  as  a  hand- 
some young  pug,  and  Gleason  as  his  smart-cracking,  lame- 
brained trainer. 

The  story  takes  place  in  old  "Virginny",  where  the  pro- 
teaed  daughter  of  a  blue-blooded  family,  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  her  mother,  falls  in  love  with  a  prize-fighter. 

Barbara  Kent,  as  the  daughter,  plays  the  part  to  perfection. 
Claude  Gillingwater,  as  the  rheumatic  and  romantic  Uncle 
Roger,  gives  a  splendid  performance.  Beryl  Mercer  provides 
one  laugh  after  another  as  the  smart-cracking  grandmother. 


THE  SINGER  OF  SEVILLE  (M-G-M) 

N  This  story  Ramon  is  a  singer  in  a  Spanish  cantina. 
His  voice  floats  across  the  street  to  a  convent,  where  it  is 
heard  by  Dorothy  Jordan,  who  decides  to  run  away  to  see 
him. 

Ramon  is  coached  by  an  old  singer,  Ernest  Torrence,  who 
is  upset  when  Ramon  brings  Dorothy  home  with  him,  but  the 
trio  leaves  for  Madrid,  where  Novarro  is  to  try-out  for  the 
opera.  His  audition  fails  because  of  his  lack  of  emotional 
experience,  but  through  Torrence's  pleading  he  is  given  a 
^hance  to  appear. 

You  must  see  the  rest  of  this  story  for  yourself. 


theatre  hours — consult  this  department  every  month 
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DANCING  SWEETIES  (Warner  Brothers) 

STARTING  in  a  rather  stereotyped  manner,  with  a  pair  of 
dancing  teams  in  a  contest,  the  boy  in  No.  1  couple  steals 
the  girl  in  No.  2  and  the  race  begins.  From  this  point  on 
there  is  originaUty  and  suspense  in  this  yarn  with  consider- 
able comedy  thrown  in.  There  is  something  about  this  of- 
fering that  grips  and  holds. 

Grant  Withers  probably  does  the  best  work  of  his  screen 
career  as  the  flip  sheik  who  purloins  his  rival's  sweetie  and 
marries  her  the  same  night.  Sue  Carol  is  appealing  as  the 
girl,  while  Eddie  Phillips  and  Edna  Murphy  are  entirely 
adequate  as  the  other  boy  and  girl.     Very  entertaining. 


LET  US  BE  GAY  (M-G-M) 

NORMA  SHEARER,  drab  and  colorless  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  divorces  her  husband,  Rod  LaRocque, 
after  finding  him  in  the  arms  of  another  woman.  Rod  flits 
from  one  girl  to  another,  finally  settling  his  affections  on 
Sally  Eilers,  playing  the  granddaughter  to  an  eccentric  old 
dowager,  portrayed  by  Miss  Dressier. 

Norma,  who  meanwhile  becomes  one  of  the  world's  out 
standing  beauties,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Dressier  if 
Paris  and  is  invited  to  the  latter's  home  to  vamp  Rod  awa; 
from  Sally,  whom  Marie  hopes  will  marry  Raymond  Hackett 
Figure  Out  the  rest  for  yourself.     It's  easy  —  but  good 


THE  DAWN  PATROL  (Fir$i  ISational) 

ICHARD  BARTHELMESS  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
take  the  air  in  this  story  of  aviation  which  is  brought  to 
the  screen  with  a  spectacular  war  background.  It  is  a  man's 
picture — with  the  hero  "gone  West"  after  attempting  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  buddy's  kid  brother  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  aerial  scenes,  and  especially  the  crashes,  are  among  the 
most  realistic  yet  filmed.  The  entire  production  is  highly 
dramatic. 

Neil  Hamilton,  James  Finlayson,  Clyde  Cook,  Gardner 
James  and  Edmund  Breon  also  are  in  the  supporting  cast. 


THE  DEVIL'S  HOLIDAY  (Paramount) 

NANCY  CARROLL,  as  Hallie  Hobart,  a  gold-digger  who 
uses  the  "party  girl"  method  of  increasing  her  bank 
account,  displays  new  and  unsuspected"  dramatic  powers,  giv- 
ing a  perfect  portrayal  of  the  role.  Young  Phillips  Holmes, 
as  David  Stone,  son  of  a  wealthy  wheat  fatmer,  was  a 
fortunate  choice  as  the  lead  opposite  Miss  Carroll  and  earns 
praise  for  his  splendid  performance. 

James  Kirkwood,  seen  only  at  intervals  of  late,  scores  as 
the  elder  brother  of  Phillips,  carrying  off  honors  in  a  diflicult 
characterization. 

In  the  cast  are  Ned  Sparks,  Zasu  Pitts  and  Paul  Lukas. 


See  the  Brief  Guide  to  current  talkies,  page  6 
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FUIM-$HY 

Alexander  Gray  has  called  him- 
self a  crepe-hanger,  but  in  his 
own  particular  style  he  can  cut 
up  with  the  best  of  them 

By  DALLAS  MacDONNELL 

ALEXANDER  GRAY,  Hollywood's  self-styled  "crepe- 
/-\  hanger",  was  doing  a  romantic  scene  with  Vivienne 
Segal  :n  First  National's  Viennese  Nights  on  the 
elaborate  biergarten  set.  Suddenly  Miss  Segal  was  electrified 
to  see  Gray's  ears  wiggle  violently.  She  glanced  at  his  face, 
which  was  quite  composed.  The  ears  continued  their  er- 
ratic behavior  and  Vivienne  with  difficulty  maintained  her 
composure  until  the  end  of  the  scene. 

Alexander  was  up  to  his  old  trick  of  indulging  his  sense 
of  humor  while  at  work,  which  he  has  little  chance  to  gratify 
in  the  talkies.    It  costs  too  much  to  retake  scenes. 

Back  in  the  old  days  when  Alexander  was  on  the  road 
playing  the  Red  Shadow  in  The  Desert  Song,  with  Bernice 
Claire  as  his  leading  woman,  he  used  to  wiggle  his  ears  at 
her  regularly.  Bernice  would  invariably  giggle  at  the  most 
mopportune  moments  and  when  she  was  called  down  by  the 
stage  Manager,  Alec  would  go  around  and  'fess  up  that  it 
was  his  fault,  Bernice  being  no  tattle  tale. 

Then  one  time,  m  The  Desert  Song,  when  Alec  was  sup- 
posed to  fall  down  the  steps  at  Bernice's  feet  just  after  the 
Red  Shadow  had  violently  kissed  Margot  and  disappeared, 
Alec  arrived  with  a  beret  perched  on  his  head  for 
no  reason  at  all.     He  looked  so  funny,  ac 
cording  to  Bernice,  that  instead  of  lobk- 
ing  frightened  she  simply  howled 
with  laughter. 


In 
Alec 


the 
was 


scene 


where 
supposed 


Alec's  home  is 
the  constant  stop- 
ping place  of  his 
many  friends. 
Here  he  is  show- 
ing the  script  of 
his  newest  talkie 
role  to  a  former 
Coast  representa- 
tive of  TALKING 
.SCREEN,  Flor- 
ence Haxton. 


Above,  you  see  Alex- 
ander Gray  in  the 
costume  he  wears  in 
his  latest  talkie. 
Song  of  the  Flame. 
His  other  talkies  so 
far  have  been,  iVo, 
No,  Nanette,  Sally, 
and  Spring  Is  Here. 
Each  one  has  en- 
deared him  still 
more  to  movie  fans. 


to  carry  Bernice  up  the  stairs  in  his  arms,  he  would  hold  her 
by  the  fee:  and  pretend  he  was  going  to  drop  her,  snatchmg 
her  to  safety  just  as  her  head  nearly  touched  the  stairs. 

The  foregoing  data  is  by  way  of  informing  an  eager  public 
that  Alec  Gray  is  not  the  crepe-hanger  he  would  have  you 
believe.    Just  listen  to  him,  now: 

'I'm  a  crepe-hanger  at  parties.  I'm  not  socially  inclined 
and  never  talk  much.  People  always  imagine  I'm  not  en- 
|oying  myself  because  I'm  quiet  even  when  I'm  having  a 
good  time,  and  I  always  imagine  I'm  boring  others.  ' 


AS  A  matter  of  fact,  Alec  Gray  doesn't  give  a  hoot  for 
L.  whoopee  parties.  A  Hollywood  non-conformist,  he'd 
rather  give  parties  himself  than  go  to  them.  He  loves  to 
gather  a  crowd  of  friends  around  him  and  have  a  music  and 
talk  fest,  and  particularly  does  he  like  to  surprise  his  guests 
with  some  unusual  treat. 

Recently  Gray  rounded  up  nearly  the  entire  cast — including 
one  chorus  girl  he  discovered  in  a  studio — of  the  original 
Desert  Song  company  he  played  with  so  long,  and  without 
[Continued  on  page  85  ] 
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Only  a  mere  hand- 
ful have  ever  dared 
say  "no"  to  Holly- 
wood, Read  about 
them  and  judge  for 
yourself  the  sort  of 
strength  of  charac- 
ter they  possess 


Eric  von  Slroheim's 
whole  directorial  career 
has  been  a  prolonged  bat- 
tle to  make  pictures  in  the 
way  that  seemed  best  to 
him.  To  this  day  he  has 
never  capitulated  to  Hol- 
lywood's demands. 


BY    H  A  WOODMANSEE 

THE  creed  of  Hollywood  is  the  creed  of 
the  yes-man.  Agree  with  the  boss. 
Follow  the  crowd.  Flatter,  and,  at  any  cost,  avoid 
giving  offense.  It's  pretty  good  safety  insurance  in  a  spot 
where  criticism  and  non-conformity  are  often  drastically  pun- 
ished. That's  why  the  croak  of  "yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes"  wells 
up  from  Hollywood  like  a  chorus  of  bull-frogs  in  the  old 
mill  pond. 

And  yet  there  is  courage  in  Yes-Man's  Land.  A  few  take  their  jobs  and 
even  their  careers  in  their  hands  and  dare  to  say  and  do  what  seems  best  to 
them.  Here  and  there  an  actor,  director  or  other  studio  figure,  famous  or 
obscure,  shatters  the  Movietown  calm  with  a  loud  and  emphatic  "No!" 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  new  talkie  era. 

There's  Greta  Garbo,  for  instance,  fighting  to  maintain  her  aloof  inde- 
pendence with  Hollywood  yapping  at  her  heels.  She  refuses  to  cater  to  the 
movie  powers.  She  avoids  Beverly  Hills  society.  She  ignores  the  press. 
These  things  are  simply  not  done,  and  they  would  be  sure  suicide  for  the 
ordinary  actor  or  actress. 

The  Garbo  dares  to  disregard  the  movie  convention  that  a  feminine  star 
must  always  appear  in  a  story  which  depicts  her  as  a  good  woman.  Anna. 
in  Anna  Christie,  was  far  from  that  but  Greta  played  it  courageously — and 
the  public  went  wild  with  delight.  But  it  was  a  great  risk.  The  fickle  pub- 
lic might  just  'as  easily  have  said  thumbs  down. 

THE  late  Jeanne  Eagels  was  another  actress  who  dared  to  go  her  own  way. 
Nobody  could  make  a  conventional  movie  puppet  of  her.  And  there  are 
others,  such  as  Jetta  Goudal,  whom  Hollywood  calls  "temperamental",  who 
have  risked  their  careers  and  aroused,  antagonism  where  they  needed  help. 
They  don't  seem  to  give  a  hoot  for  consequences. 

Nobody  would  ever  call  the  jovial  Al  Jolson  a  yes-man.  Not  after  he 
walked  out  on  a  premiere  given  by  his  boss,  while  the  latter  boiled  with 
wrath.  Not  after  an  audience  at  a  personal  appearance  requested  him  to 
sing  a  certain  number,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  sang  a  song  of  his  own 
selection  four  times,  remarking  genially,  "To  heck  with  the  audience,  I  got' 
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COUKAGE  IN 
YES-MAN'S 
LAND 


ta  have  my  fun  too!"    Al  can  afford  to  be  courageous. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  executive  in  Talkietown  who 
demands  the  deference  due  to  an  Oriental  monarch.  There's 
a  certain  director,  for  instance,  who  has  come  up  from  no- 
thing in  the  past  few  years  and  has  contracted  a  badly 
swollen  head.  On  a  recent  picture  he  belittled  and  antagon- 
ized everybody  working  under  him  until  matters  reached  a 
crisis.  Many  would  have  liked  to  punch  him  in  the  nose, 
but  only  one  dared  to  say  a  word.  The  star  of  the  film  told 
the  conceited  one  that  if  he  didn't  come  to  his  senses,  he 
would  be  given  a  thrashing.  The  director  was  flabbergasted 
to  find  some  one  who  wouldn't  "yes"  him.  There  was  a 
short  battle  of  glares  during  which  each  weighed  in  his 
mind  the  disaster  he  could  bring  to  the  other's  career.  The 


Greta  Garbo  and 
George  Marion  in  a 
scene  from  Anna 
Christie.  It  is  an  un- 
written Hollywood 
law  that  feminine 
stars  must  always  play 
good  women  on  the 
screen.  Garbo  risked 
her  popularity  by 
going  against  it. 


director  backed  down 
and  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished amicably. 


It  is  to  these  gentlemen,  J.  L. 
Warner,  Major  Albert  Warner 
and  H.  M.  Warner,  that  the 
world  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  for 
making  the  modern  talking 
screen  possible.  Their  brilliant 
daring  and  courage  did  it. 


One  of  the  few  directors  who 
never  has  lacked  the  courage  to 
go  against  Hollywood  conserv- 
ativism  is  King  Vidor.  Here  he 
is  (at  the  microphone)  direct- 
ing Hallelujah,  the  all-negro 
talkie  drama,  which,  when  un- 
dertaken,   was    an  innovation. 


T  HAS  always  taken  a 
lot  of  nerve  to  stand 
the  hardships  and  uncer- 
tainties  of   breaking  into 
the  movies,  but  never  as 
much  as  it  does  now.  Com- 
petition for  movie  jobs  has 
reached    such    a   peak  that 
even  experienced  and  popular 
stage  players  find  it  hard  to 
get  in,  and  even  harder  to  stay 
in.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  per- 
sons  desperately   anxious  for 
talkie  careers  should  be  falling 
over  themselves  trying  to  please 
studio  people  who  can  make  or 
break  them?     The  movie-wise 
know  that  it's  almost  essential  to  have 
an  influential  relative,  friend  or  agent 
to  push  the  new-comer.    And  yet  more 
than  one-girl  has  said  "No!"  when  an 
influential  man  tried  to  get  too  friendly 
with  her. 

Most  directors  lack  the  courage  to 
strike  out  along  new  lines,  preferring  to  play 
it  safe  by  trying  to  duplicate  successful  pic- 
tures they  have  previously  made.  King 
Vidor  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  consistent- 
ly dared  to  take  a  chance.  All  of  his  recent 
films  have  been  marked  departures  from 
precedent,  and  usually  he  has  been  warned 
against  making  them.  Hollywood  told  him, 
for  instance,  that  an  all-negro  talking  film 
feature  would  be  a  box-ofiice .  flop,  but  he 
[Continued  on  page  96 'j 
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One  of  the  recent  jobs  of  the  Fox  Re- 
search Department  was  to  see  that  this 
reproduction  of  the  deck  of  the  Aqui- 
tania,  for  So  This  Is  London,  was  cor- 
rect in  every  small — and  large — detail. 


This  lady  is  Mrs.  Nathalie  Bucknell, 
who  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
complete  research  departments  in  HoU 
lywood.  Mrs.  Bucknell  has  done  a  lot 
to  attain  this  completeness  for  M-G-M. 


Research  is  one  of  the  most  important— and 


w; 


'HAT  IS  a  dark 
watch  ?  What  makes 
the  holes  in  Swiss 
cheese?  Does  the  sun  set  in  the  West  in  Alaska,  too?  How 
-does  spaghetti  come  out  of  an  Automat?  What  is  the  title 
of  a  duke's  eldest  son?  How  do  cannibals  dance  while 
cooking  a  succulent  missionary? 

Ask  me  another — this  is  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Big-Time  Studios,  Incorporated. 

Before  shooting  commences  on  such  super-productions  as 
The  Ten  Conimandtnents,  The  Godless  Girl.  The  Vagabond 
King,  and  The  Rogue  Song,  from  three  to  twelve  months' 
research  is  necessary.  Even  on  a  simple,  average  picture,  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  questions  are  asked  before  it  goes 
into  production;  and  during  the  shooting  from  forty  to 
seventy  questions  a  day  baffle  the  direaors,  technicians,  set 
designers,  costumers,  and  even  the  prop  boys  and  electricians. 
The  Research  Department  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal. 

A  director  who  had  been  to  college  mstructed  his  scenarist, 
who  hadn't,  "Now  I  don't  want  anything  near  rococo  on  this 
picture."  The  writer,  much  a-panic,  leapt  into  the  Research 
Department  in  charge  of  Bessie  McGalfey  and  cried,  'Quick, 
an  atlas!    Where  is  that  place.  Rococo?" 

THE  normal  picture-goer  probably  never  realized  the 
minute  details  connected  with  a  production.  Period 
films,  such  as  The  Gay  Nineties.  Siving  High  and  Cameo 
Kirby  obviously  represent  hours — and  even  weeks  and  month? 
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— of  study.  Yet  modern  pic- 
tures contain  many  irritating 
small  problems.  Have  you  ever 
seen  your  favorite  star  hand  a  ticket  to  a  conductor  on  a  trans- 
continental train?  This  is  not  just  any  ticket,  but  actually  the 
very  one  that  would.be  used.  Has  your  pet  hero  idly  flapped 
the  pages  of  the  Follies  program?  It  is  not  a  dummy,  but 
the  real  thing.  A  lady's  maid  in  a  modern  production  laid 
in  Paris,  phones  a  dog  dentist  that  Fifi's  teeth  need  filling. 
It's  a  bona  fide  Paris  telephone  book,  not  Hollywood's  in  a 
French  jacket;  and,  likely  as  not,  it's  a  well-advertised  French 
vet  whose  name  is  called  by  Marie! 

One  of  the  most  complete  research  libraries  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  the  best  owned  by  any  motion  picture  studio, 
IS  that  at  M-G-M,  in  charge  of  Nathalie  Bucknell.  The 
monetary  valuation  -  approximates  *  $500,000;  but  if  it  were 
destroyed  no  amount  could  replace  it.  In  addition  to  books 
on  every  subject,  many  of  which  Mrs.  Bucknell  collected  last 
year  while  shopping  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  the  studio,  there 
are  thousands  of  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  of 
every  section  of  the  globe,  in  every  language.  Mrs.  Bucknell 
herself  is  an  attractive  young  person,  Russian-English  by 
birth,  fluent  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  understandably 
articulate  in  half  a  dozen  others.  She  has  a  vast  store  of 
valuable  information  in  her  head,  and  is  the  only  woman 
sound  engineer  in  Hollywood.  Her  department  differs  radi- 
cally from  any  other  in  the  motion  picture  industry  in  that  it 
is  directly  responsible  for  every  technical  detail  on  a  produc- 


Here  we  have  Frances  Richardson,  in  charge  You  can  imagine  just  how  important  it  was  to  get 

of  research  for  Fox,  and  her  assistant,  Kath-  the  Zeppelin  in  The  Sky  Hawk  an  exact  replica  of 

erine  Webb.  Miss  Richardson  must  answer  the  actual  ones  used  during  the  war.  Credit  the 
any    possible    ^^uestion    one    can    think    of.  Fox  Research  Department  for  the  good  work. 


fascinating  — jobs  in  the  entire  movie  game 


tion.  Mrs.  Bucknell  herself  appoints  the  technicians  on  each 
picture,  and  spends  much  of  her  time  on  the  sets  checking 
details.  When  the  English  household  sat  down  to  lunch  in 
The  High  Road,  Mrs.  Bucknell  stood  on  the  side  lines, 
critically  watching  them  lift  their  spinach  and  wrench  their 
buns  apart  in  the  approved  Continental  manner. 

TALKIES  have  considerably  increased  the  problems  of  the 
Research  Departments.  In  a  story  whose  locale  is  Eng- 
land, an  actor  does  not  ask  for  molasses,  but  calls  for  treacle; 
a  clown  who  is  cuckoo  in  America  is  a  duffer  who's  barmy  in 
jolly  old  London.  If  you  wear  a  vest  in  England,  you're  only 
in  your  undershirt  here.  You  use  a  drawing  pin  instead  of  a 
thumb  tack;  ask  a  shopwalker  directions  in  a  store;  post  your 
letters  in  a  pillar-box,  and  send  for  a  bobby  instead  of  a  cop. 

Many  amusing  words  and  phrases  came  to  light  when 
Marion  Davies  made  The  Gay  Nineties.  In  those  days  a 
gentleman  expressed  violent  disgust  by  hissing,  "Oh  fudge!" 
A  lady  called  a  boy-friend  who  was  a  flat  tire,  a  "lobster"; 
but  she  was  probably  only  a  "lemon"  to  him!  Those  were 
the  days  of  spooning;  and  you  bet  your  boots  one  never 
peached  about  it.  A  humdinger  of  a  pippin  was  often  in 
high  feather  when  some  gay  dog  got  giddy  and  smoked  a 
coffin  nail.  She  probably  told  him,  "Twenty-three  skidoo!" 
even  when  he  was  dippy  over  her.  Zowie! 

Foreign  words  and  phrases  further  complicate  the  work  of 
a  research  department.  Mrs.  Bucknell  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  mixing  cabinet  during  the  filming  of  a  foreign 


language  picture,  for  only  one  familiar  with  a  strange  tongue 
can  properly  adjust  the  sound  equipment  so  that  the  record- 
ing is  dictinct. 

Bessie  McGaffey,  a  stock  actress  who  became  a  scenario 
reader,  organized  the  first  research  department  in  the  motion 
picture  colony  on  the  old  Lasky  lot  in  1914.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  only  effort  made  by  a  director  to  insure  the  accuracy 
of  every  detail  on  a  production  was  on  Intolerance,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  pictures.  For  the 
last  few  years  Miss  McGaffey  has  been  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's 
research  specialist.  She  states  that  she  is  an  authority  on  over 
a  hundred  bathtubs,  a  few  of  which  have  not  yet  been  used. 
While  she  is  quite  jealous  of  Jeanette  MacDonald's  swan- 
flanked  marble  tub  in  The  Love  Parade,  she  believes  that  her 
all-glass  tub  in  Dynamite  still  wins  the  rolling  bathmat. 

MISS  McGaffey  is  a  decided  realist  on  her  job.  While 
compiling  data  for  Dynamite,  she  spent  hours  down  in 
a  mine  shaft,  absorbing  the  atmosphere,  talking  with  mining 
engineers  and  workers,  contacting  the  Hercules  explosive 
specialists,  and  making  notes  on  incidents  and  details  so 
casual  that  they  might  never  be  used.  For  Madam  Satan, 
DeMille'j  latest  opus,  she  traveled  about  in  a  dirigible,  record- 
ing the  special  phrasing  of  the  officers'  orders  and  their  indi- 
vidual slang.  Not  long  ago  Miss  McGaffey  took  a  submarine 
dive  at  San  Diego;  and  she  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Mr.  De- 
Mille  should  suddenly  ask  her  to  take  a  parachute  jump!  I 
really  believe  she'd  do  it  without  any  hesitation  at  all. 
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Here's  a  sweet  job  for  the  research  depart- 
ment— a  Russian  mob  scene  used  in  Song 
of  the  Flame,  in  which  every  one  of;  the 
costumes  had  to  be  copies  of  the  sort  of 
thing  they  actually  wore  in  Russia. 

Miss  McGaffey  finds  that  the  extras  on  a  set  are  often  a  valuable 
source  of  information  to  a  research  department.  Several  ex-miners  were 
found  working  on  Dynamite,  and  they  contributed  technical  information 
tjiat  helped  make  this  picture  accurate.  On  The  Godless  Girl  there 
were  several  inmates  of  reformatories  drawing  a  daily  pay-check.  Be- 
fore De  Mille  starts  shooting,  Miss  McGaffey  presents  to  him  a  huge 
book  in  which  she  has  gathered  all  information  of  possible  value  on 
the  production,  with  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  pictures  from 
all  over  the  world.  This  research  book  system,  her  own  idea,  is  now 
used  successfully  by  Fox  Films. 

HELEN  GLADYS  PERCEY,  of  Paramount,  was  recently  called 
upon  fo'r  a  picture  of  Spark.  Plug  without  his  blanket!  Hours  of 
probing  at  the  Los  Angeles  PuIdHc  Library  finally  produced  a  Sparky  au 
naturel!  She  finds  that  Western  pictures  of  the  Gold  Rush  period  com- 
plicate the  work  of  her  department.  Early  California  photographs  are 
difllicult  to  find,  especially  of  dance-hall  girls,  who  were  not  considered 
quite  nice  for  photographic  purposes  in  those  censorious  days! 

The  Vagabond  King  represented  a  vast  amount  of  research.  The 
flag  of  Burgundy  had  to  be  found ;  swords,  armor,  eating  utensils,  the 
actual  type  of  food  and  fruit  commonly  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poor 
and  at  the  banquet  of  a  Spanish  grandee;  the  barber  and  his  razor — 
these  were  all  technically  perfect. 

An  anachronism  or  inaccuracy  is  occasionally  deliberate,  but  only 
when  it  seems  especially  necessary  to  enhance  the  pictorial  value  of  a 
production.  In  The  Alaskan,  for  example,  the  Indians  were  garbed  in 
a  sort  of  stor)'-book  style  instead  of  in  the  ill-fitting  "store  clothes"  and' 
"Mother  Hubbards"  which  would  have  been  technically  correct  bur 
artistically  disappointing.  Sometimes  an  inaccuracy  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  research  department.  Paramount  received  a  number  of  letters  after 
the  release  of  The  Foixr  Feathers  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
officers  at  the  ball  should  not  have  worn  their  dress  uniforms  unless  the 
king  and  queen  were  present.  It  happened  that  the  working  script  called 
for  royalty  in  this  sequence,  and  the  research  department's  supervision 
of  the  costumes  was  correct.  But  when  the  picture  reached  the  screen, 
the  king  and  queen  were  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

ANOTHER  somewhat  prevalent  inaccuracy  is  found  in  beards.  Few 
^  of  our  heroes  of  the  screen  will  permit  anything  to  mar  their 
well-known  countenances,  even  for  dear  art's  sake,  though  all  virile 
{Continued  on  page  88} 


In  Hot  for  Paris,  which  Fifi  Dorsay 
graced  with  her  piquant  presence,  this 
old  French  phonograph  had  to  be 
used.  It  was  up  to  the  researich  de- 
partment to  see  that  it  was  authentic. 


Presenting  some 


You  know  as  well  as  we  do 
that  there  isn't  a  movie  star 
in  the  world  who  hasn't  his, 
or  her,  pet.  Here  is  our 
old  friend  Edmund  Lowe 
(left)  and  his  own  particu- 
lar choice  in  that  direction. 
It  looks  as  though  his  dog 
is  one  jump  ahead  of  Ed. 


At  the  lower  left 
hand  comer  Edward 
Everett  Horton  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  his 
three  special  favorites 
—  two  magnificent 
shepherds  and  a  ter- 
rier. It's  obvious  from 
the  way  these  animals 
got  together  for  the 
photographer  that 
every  dog  has  his  date. 


The  delightful  June  Collyer, 
seen  right  below,  is  simply 
c-razy  about  her  beautiful 
police  dog.  June  admits  that 
her  dog  is  both  her  best 
friend    and    severest  critter. 
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This  gorgeous  collie 
(above)  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  as  a  mistress 
charming  Bernice 
Claire,  the  stage  star 
who  went  to  Hollywood 
and  calmly  proceeded 
to  wow  'em  with  a 
voice  and  a  vengeance. 


In  the  lower  right 
hand  comer  we  have 
a  delightful  example 
of  poppy  luve,  beg 
pardon,  we  mean  pep- 
py love — no  we  don't, 
either.  We  won't  say 
it  now,  we're  mad. 
Anyway  it's  Helen 
Twelvetrees  and  pets. 


Below  we  have  Miss  Duncan  and  her 
St.  Bernard.  Well,  you  say,  the  dog 
is  almost  as  big  as  the  young  lady 
herself.  Yes,  we  reply  facetiously, 
that's  about  the  size  of  it.  Three 
skulls  broken  in  the  ensuing  laughter. 


BY 
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/     ~4  COLONEL 
;     ^  DANIELS 


On  page  24  of  this  issue  you  will 
find  Miss  Daniels'  views  on  the 
greatest  of  all  emotions — ^love.  In 
the  following  article  this  young  lady 
is  presented  to  you  in  new  and  vivid 
fashion.  Together,  these  articles 
will  give  you  a  real  insight  into  the 
personality  of  this  fascinating  star. 

—THE  EDITORS 


T  WAS  my  master's  voice. 

"Hey,  you,"  it  said,  "get  the  lead  out  of  your  coat- 
tails  and  hop  over  to  interview  Colonel  Daniels." 
Outwardly  I  overlooked  the  "hey,  you"  part.    But  in- 
wardly I  resolved  such  disrespect  was  going  to  cost  that 
bozo  another  cent  a  word  for  his  story. 

"Interview  who,  or  whom.^"  I  asked  languidly. 
"Colonel  Daniels,"  said  the  voice,  "Colonel  Daniels,  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  Suh.    The  most  popular  officer  of  the  32 
Pursuit  Squadron,  U.  S.  Air  Forces." 

Colonel  Daniels !  Ah,  here  indeed  was  an  assignment 
after  my  own  heart.  Myself,  in  youth  had  cantered,  trot- 
ted, galloped  with  the  Horse  Marines,  and  had  dug  spurs 
into  many  a  highly  polished  desk.  And  now  again  op- 
portunity called.  No  longer  would  I  have  to  hang  my 
hoary  locks  when  the  little  ones  asked: 

"Grandpa,  what  did  you  do  ten  years  after  the  War?" 


Now  I  could  say: 

"Climb  upon  my  knee,  Sonny  ..." 
I  mean: 

"Come,  me  little  man  (or  woman  as  the  case  may  turn 
out),  and  Grandfather  will  tell  you  how  he  interviewed  good 
old  Colonel  Daniels,  of  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Daniels',  the  finest 
and  bravest  old  Indian-fighter  who  ever  mounted  a  'plane  of 
the  32  Pursuit  Squadron,  U.  S.  Air  Forces.  You  see,  me 
lad  (or  lady)  it  was  this-away  .  .  ." 

I  assembled  myself  in  the  proper  formation,  and  snapping 
to  attention,  intoned. 

'Sir,  the  troop  is  formed." 

"Okay,  get  going.  And  don't  forget  to  ask  her  about  Ben 
Lyon — you  know,  whether  the  engagement  is  on  or  off. 

That's  all — ooscray!" 
Then  I  knew  all. 

Life  being  an  adventure 
to  Bebe,  she  naturally 
goes  in  for  the  newest 
adventure — flying.  Here 
she  is  with  her  fly- 
ing instructor,  Captain 
Roscoe  Turner. 


aDout  one  hundred  and — one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
I'd  win.    She  isn't  three  pounds  either  way. 

A  glimpse  into  the  depths  of  her  dark,  almost  sombre 
eyes,  recalls  the  Shuberts  and  A  Night  in  Spain.  One  hears 
the  rhythmic  clicking  of  castanets.  In  my  case  it  was  my 
knees  knocking  together.  I'm  no  lady's  man.  Her  hair, 
burnished  here  and  there  by  the  sun's  caresses,  cascades  al- 
most to  her  shoulders.  Shoulders  that  are  most  alluring 
when  draped  in  the  brilliant  fringes  of  a  Spanish  shawl — but 
alluring  when  draped  in  anything.    Or  not  draped  at  all. 

And  by  this  time  we  were  both  sitting  in  her  patio. 

SHALL  I  tell  your  fortune.''"  she  smiled.  And  I  remem- 
bered that  Bebe  is  a  reader  of  the  cards.  Not  only  so 
far  as  fortunes  are  concerned,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tract and  poker.  She  knows  her  pasteboards  as  well  as  any- 
one in  Hollywood.  Fearing  the  fortune  gag 
to  be  merely  a  come-on  to  ensnare  me  as  a 
fourth  at  bridge,  I  declined. 

"No,"  I  said,  "but  let's  play  this  way.  You 
tell  me  your  past — I'll  tell  you  your  future." 

Well,  I  was  right.  She's  Spanish.  With 
just  a  nip  of  Scotch.  The  mother's  people 
came  north  from  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics. The  Argentine— Colombia — down  that 
way.  When  she  was  ten  weeks  old  she  made 
her  stage  debut.  It  was  in  a  stock  company, 
and  her  mother,  an  actress  with  the  troupe,  car- 
ried her  on  to  take  her  first  bow.  Eight  years 
later,   in  Hollywood, 


Bebe  Daniels  made 
her  stage  debut  at 
the  age  of  ten 
weeks.  At  fourteen 
years  she  swiped  a 
grown-up  gown'  and 
got  a  job  as  an  extra. 


she  played  a  few  kid 
roles.  At  fourteen 
she  swiped  a  grown- 
up  gown   from  the 

[^Continued  on 
page  90] 


T  WAS  the  Bebe  he  referred  to  all  the  time. 
Bebe  Daniels.  Well,  if  she's  a  Colonel, 
I'm  a  nut,  I  thought.  And  was  right  twice. 
For  Bebe  is  indeed  an  honorary  Colonel  of  the 
.  .  .  oh,  you  know  what  he  said. 

I  found  her  sitting  in  her  patio.  Patio  is 
an  old  California  custom.  Any  other  place 
they  call  it  the  back  yard.  There  is  only  this 
difference.  A  patio  may  be  in  front,  at  the 
back  or  on  either  side  of  the  house.  In  faCT 
some  of  them  perch  on  the  roof.  Anyway, 
Bebe's  abutted  on  the  side  of  her  domicile  and 
she  was  sitting  in  it. 

When  she  arose  I  noticed  that  her  head 
could  have  rested  nicely  on  my  shoulder — in 
a  purely  platonic  way,  of  course.  This  would 
make  her  about  five  feet  five  in  height.  And 
if  I  were  one  of  those  "guess  your  weight" 
guys,  I'd  say  she  grosses  about — let  me  see — 
you're  pretty  solid,  aren't  you— oh,  I'd  say 


These  smartly  gowned  parties  would  grace 
any  party,  garden  or  otherwise 


GARDEN 


This  intriguing  creation  by 
Sophie  Wachner,  Fox 
Fashionist,  worn  by  Cath- 
erine Dale  Owen,  is  in- 
terpreted in  flowered 
georgette.  From  the  prin- 
cess silhouette,  the  skirt 
falls  in  graceful  flounces 
to  a  deep  train.  Fastened 
in  front  of  the  right 
shoulder,  a  long  streamer 
of  black  velvet  falls  over 
the  diaphanous  capelet  to 
the  hem  of  the  skirt. 


A  charming  ensemble  for 
summer  wear  is  this  model 
of  printed  crepe,  selected 
by  Carol  Lombard.  The 
frock  has  long  sleeves, 
semi-fitted.  Two  soft  ruf- 
fles accentuate  the  sUght- 
ly  uneven  hemline.  A 
short  cape  of  self-material 
is  worn  as  a  wrap,  and  a 
skull  cap  of  yellow  horse- 
hair forms  a  novel  cha- 
peau.  The  smart  shoes  arc 
of  printed  shantung. 


Fine  tucks  feature  this 
fascinating  garden  frock 
worn  by  Natalie  Moorhead, 
charming  Paramount  play- 
er. Sleeveless,  of  sheer 
souffle  in  flesh  tones,  the 
gown  is-  sliaped  closely  to 
the  silhouette,  ending  in  a 
deep,  full  flounce  that 
reaches  to  the  toes.  A 
graceful,  attached  capelet 
collar  balances  the 
flounce.  SimpUcity  is  the 
keynote   of  this  costume. 
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PARTIES 


They  are  wearing  the  very  latest  in  the  sort 
of  frilly  things  which  summer  brings 


Worn  by  Mary  Doran, 
this  clever  Milgrim  crea- 
tion of  white  chiffon, 
flowered  in  pastel  tones, 
displays  the  new  silhou- 
ette. The  high  waistline  is 
smartly  accentuated  by  a 
bow  of  chartreuse  moire 
ribbon,  attached  to  the 
narrow  sash,  with  long 
ends  falling  to  the  hem  of 
the  frock.  The  youthful 
bertha  collar  falls  below 
the  waistUne  in  back. 


Adorably  young,  this  frock 
fashioned  of  shell  pink 
organdie  worn  by  Loretta 
Young.  A  narrow  belt  of 
dark  rose  velvet  brings 
out  the  youthfully  fash- 
ionable high  waistline.  In- 
teresting tucking  gives  a 
final  smart  touch  to  the 
full,  ankle^length  skirt, 
shirred  softly  to  the  fitted 
hipline.  A  bewitching 
frock  for  summer  outdoor 
affairs  so  popular  now. 


Youthfully  flattering  is 
this  dainty  conceit  of 
beige  chiffon,  displayed 
by  Sue  Carol.  The  long 
circular  skirt  ends  in  an 
interesting  treatment  of 
lace  unevenly  applied.  The 
sleeves,  similarly  treated 
with  lace,  are  slit  to  the 
elbows.  From  the  modish 
high  neckline,  soft  rnfBes 
simulate  a  bertha  collar 
around  a  lace  insert.  Ex- 
cellent for  the  young  miss. 


Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


\Continued  from  page  3i} 
$125,  saying  he  had  paid  $200  for  it,  but  couldn't 
sell  it. 

Mrs.  Brenon  took  it  home  and  cleaned  it.  Beneath 
all  the  dirt  of  years,  she  found  markings  and  letters 
which  proved  it  to  be  a  sterling  ornament  from  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  tea-service.     It  is  valued  at  nearly  $2,000. 

THE  Rogue  Singer  has  come  back  to  Hollywood  from  h 
singing  swing  around  the  circle,  checked  in  at  the  M-G- 
M  studio  and  is  prepared  to  make  The  Neiv  Moon  with 
Grace  Moore.    Tibbett  visited  some  fairly  small  towns  in 
the  Middle  West  on  his  concert  tour.    Everybody  seemed 
to  know  him.    But  it  took  the  town  of  Riverside  in  his 
home  state  to  give  him  the  laugh  in  electric  lights. 
Tibbett  drove  up  to  the  auditorium  where  he  was  to 
sing  and  was  rather  embarrassed  to  see  his  concert 
featured  this  wise:  Lawrence  Tibbett:  One  Grand 
Show.    "But  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't,"  said  Tibbett. 


(Below)  Little  Billy,  the 
Midget,  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Fred  Kohler.  So  much 
so  that  he  got  himself  up 
to  look  like  Fred  —  hair, 
beard,  gestures  and  every- 
thing.    Pretty   cute,  what? 


No,  this  isn't  the  Fiorodora 
girls,  it's  the  chorus  girls  from 
Dixiana  and  the  high-hat  is 
Everett  Marshall.  Anybody 
seeing  those  skirts  simply  can't 
help  saying  "Hoops,  my  dear!" 


Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Paul  L.  Stern 
get  playful  on  the  United  Artists  lot 
where  Jeanette  is  acting  in  and  Paul 
is  directing  Bride  66.  If  you  look 
carefully  you'll  see  that  Paul  is  all 
tressed    up    with    no    place    to  go. 


RUSSELL  GLEASON  is  his  father  s  own  son.  His 
ready  ivit  sets  him  apart  even  in  this  town  of  wise- 
crackers. 

In  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  there  is  a  scene  in  which 
four  of  the  young  boys  take  a  bath  in  the  river — au  naturel, 
of  course.    Ben  Lyon  tvas  praising  the  shot. 

"Oh,  I  don't  knotv,"  replied  Gleason.  "It's  things  like 
that  which  give  war  a  bad  name!" 

I?VE  taken  a  new  name,  dad,  it's  Kay  Marsh." 
"Oh,  that  so.^   Why.^    Isn't  Katherine  de  Milk 
good  enough.''"    Cecil  B.  wanted  to  know. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Katherine,  declining  to  ask 
her  famous  father  for  a  chance  as  an  actress,  went  to 
Paramount's  casting  office  and  applied  as  an  extra. 
She  got  a  small  part  in  several  pictures  before  a  di- 
rector who  knew  who  she  was  happened  to  find  her  on 
the  Paramount  lot.  Then  she  had  to  tell  daddy  and 
now  she's  done  a  bit  in  Madame  Satan,  de  Mille's 
latest.  She  was  treated  just  as  if  she  were  not  the 
famous  director's  charming  daughter. 

She's  still  Kay  Marsh  but  after  she's  made  the 
grade,  if  she  does,  she'll  take  back  the  name  Cecil  B. 
de  Mille  gave  her — not  before,  she  says. 


Captain 


Courageous 


in  speculating  on  the  free  and  limitless 
power  of  human  thought.  This  business 
gives  me  emotional  outlet,  speed,  constant 
change." 

UNLIKE  the  average  screen  player  en- 
joying for  the  first  time  the  fruits  of 
an  easy  success,  Lebedeff,  born  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  knew  defeat  as  well  as  victory.  Ap- 
parently he  has  suffered  too  many  hardships 
to  go  Hollywood. 

Among  the  Russian  refugees  in  France  are 
Lebedeff's  mother,  a  sister  who  went  blind, 
and  a  brother-in-law  ill  with  tuberculosis  in 
a  sanitarium.  Lebedeff's  earnings  contribute 
to  their  actual  livelihood;  hence  too  pre- 
cious to  be  squandered  on  keeping  up  a 
front  in  Hollywood. 

The  Lebedeff  family  estate  at  Uspoliai, 
Lithuania,  was  swept  away  with  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  The  collapse  of  his  army 
career  found  Ivan  Lebedeff  in  Constanti- 
nople, searching  for  a  job.  He  became  a 
broker  in  antiquities  arid  objects  of  art,  later 
a  stock  broker. 

Eventually  landing  in  Paris,  Lebedeff 
turned  to  pictures,  obtaining  work  with  the 
Cine  France  Company. 

THE  restless  call  of  adventure  influenced 
his  decision  to  come  to  America.  One 
day  he  saw  a  ship  model  in  a  window  of 
the  Cunard  line,  went  right  in  and  booked 
passage  to  America. 

On  the  ship  coming  over,  Lebedeff  met 
a  prominent  New  York  booking  agent  who, 
impressed  with  his  appearance,  asked  him  to 
call  at  his  office  on  arrival.  When  the 
handsome  young  Russian  showed  up,  the 
theatrical  agency  was  galvanized  into  action. 
D.  W.  Griffith,  it  seems,  had  been  vainly 
seeking  a  man  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
Sorrows  of  Satan.  If  ever  a  man  was  made 
for  the  part,  this  Russian  was ! 

Griffith  enthusiastically  agreed.  The  di- 
rector brought  the  Russian  to  the  Coast. 
Paramount,  meantime,  had  bought  Griffith's 
contracts.  The  officials  balked  at  the  un- 
known foreigner.  "Perhaps  Ivan  Lebedeff 
was  a  perfect  Satan,"  they  declared,  "but 
we've  got  to  have  a  name  with  box  office 
value  I" 

So,  instead  of  making  his  American  debut 
as  a  villain  of  the  reddest  dye  in  a  role  that 
really  would  have  put  him  over,  Ivan  Lebe- 
deff began  a  series  of  bad  breaks  with  parts 
that  have  merely  identified  him  as  the 
screen's  handsomest  Continental. 

He  was  selected  to  play  The  Darling  of 
the  Gods,  which  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Henry  King  wanted  him  for  The  Woman 
Disputed,  and  that  fell  through. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  RKO 
signed  Ivan  Lebedeff  to  a  contract,  where- 
upon Fox  borrowed  him  for  Will  Rogers 
picture  and  then  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  ask- 
ed for  his  loan  in  The  Bugle  Sounds.  In 
this  picture,  Lebedeff  plays  his  first  Russian 
role. 

IEBEDEFF'S  English,  though  spoken  with 
_y  a  decided  accent,  is  as  good  as  his 
French  and  his  German.  "In  my  home,"  he 
told  me,  "Monday  and  Thursday  we  have 


[Continued  from  page  47] 

German ;  Tuesday  and  Friday  French ;  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  English. 

"I  started  my  intellectual  life  too  early," 
he  went  on.  "When  I  was  9  years  old  I 
had  finished  the  whole  classical  literature. 
I  was  like  a  sponge,  extremely  thirsty  for 
any  kind  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

"I  had  a  brother  and  sister,  both  moder- 
ately sweet.  They  lived  most  of  the  time 
abroad.  I  was  left  with  my  father  and 
tutors.  My  father  was  Privy  Councillor  of 
the  Russian  Government,  financial  minister 
similar  to  your  undersecretary  of  treasury. 
He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  intellect.  Any 
character  that  I'm  lucky  enough  to  have  is 
due  to  my  father. 

I WAS  not  yet   17  when  I   entered  the 
Imperial  Lyceum  —  a  privileged  college 
with  enlarged  program  of  training  for  the 


Here's  to  Hue 

Color  films,  the  latest  fashion. 

Out  in  sunny  Hollywood, 
Now  go  in  for  purple  passion 

As  a  photodrama  should. 

There's  the  plotting  wicked  fellow 
With  the  smooth  persuasive  line 

Who  betrays  a  streak  of  yellow 
Running  up  and  down  his  spine. 

But  there's  very  little  cheering, 
(Or  at  least  I've  heard  it  said) 

If  a  movie  is  appearing 
To  be  headed  for  the  red. 

Further  color  is  forthcoming 
(Though  this  really  isn't  news) 

From  the  gifted  singers  humming 
All  the  very  latest  blues. 

— But  the  thing  they're  but  to  collar, 
From  the  extra  to  the  queen. 

Is  the  good  old-fashioned  dollar. 
The  dependable  long  green! 

— Parke  Cummings. 


diplomatic  service.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
taking  a  course  in  history  and  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  also  pre- 
paring to  take  a  course  in  law. 

"I  started  to  concentrate  on  political 
economy,  I  was  not  20  when  I  received  my 
degree  of  doctor  of  law,  master  of  philo- 
sophy, history  and  literature.  I  had  a  ter- 
rific memory.  Almost  sufficient  to  read 
mathematics  once  to  remain  in  my  memory. 
Whole  speeches  from  Caesar  I  could  re- 
peat. 

"I  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  leaping 
from  periods  of  terrific  depression  and 
mental  debauches  to  gambling.  Once  I  went 
to  a  little  village  where  gypsies  were  living 
and  there,  gambled  night  and  day.  I  loved 
gypsy  music.    It  always  fascinated  me." 


IN  THE  district  of  Linsk,  Ivan  Lebedeff 
won  his  first  decorations  —  and  glory, 
which  led  to  his  being  appointed  captain  in 
command — the  youngest  in  the  Russian  army. 
Briefly,  the  young  officer  ordered  his  com- 
pany to  march  down  a  certain  road. 

Finding  the  road  changed  since  the  Ger- 
man map  had  been  drawn,  Lt.  Lebedeff 
went  on  a  reconnoitering  trip.  As  result,  he 
discovered  that  the  staffs  of  the  272  Regi- 
ment were  headquartered  in  a  village  of 
Nevel  which  was  full  of  German  soldiers. 

The  young  Lieutenant  decided  to  give 
them  considerable  annoyance,  on  the  theory 
as  he  put  it;  "The  highest  act  of  strategy 
was  not  only  behaving  well  at  the  front  but 
forcing  the  enemy  to  keep  more  forces  than 
necessarily  required.  " 

Every  night  for  a  week  Lebedeff's  men 
made  attacks  across  the  front,  disappearing 
immediately  into  the  night.  "We  kept  up 
such  a  terrific  noise,"  he  said,  "no  one  was 
able  to  sleep.  The  Commandant  was 
forced  to  change  troops  on  this  front,  to 
keep  more  men  than  they  needed." 

Meanwhile,  Lebedeff  wrote  a  memo  to  his 
own  Commander  that  if  he  would  give  him 
100  soldiers  and  permission  to  do  what  he 
wanted,  he  would  capture  this  vital  point 
behind  the  German  front.  "He  advised  my 
father,  "your  eaglet  starts  adventuring. 
Hold  him.'  My  father  wired  back:  My 
eaglet  is  grown  up  now  and  knows  what  he 
is  doing.  In  case  he  can  be  useful,  let  him 
do  it.  He  w^nt  to  the  front  to  be  useful, 
not  to  win  decorations.' 

"I  got  my  soldiers.  For  the  final  attack 
I  selected  the  best  night  for  such  work,  an 
awful  rainy  night.  In  my  company  were 
mountain  men  from  the  Caucasus.  They 
worked  like  dogs.  We  surrounded  the  vil- 
lage, cut  the  telephone  wires  and  exploded 
the  whole  battalion. 

I KNEW  the  beautiful  estate  where  the 
staff  was  staying  because  I  had  visited 
there.  We  surprised  and  captured  them,  in- 
cluding Lt.  Gen.  von  Fabarius  —  the  only 
German  general  taken  throughout  the  entire 
war. 

'  "I  was  quoted  to  the  Emperor.  He 
brought  me  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  was 
feted  and  wined  and  dined  for  6  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  though  scheduled  to 
stay  two  weeks,  I  told  them  I  was  sick  of  it 
and  was  leaving  for  the  front.  That  one 
adventure  made  me  disgusted  with  human 
beings.  It  gave  me  great  compassion  for 
Lindbergh." 

Ivan  Lebedeff  was  recommended  for  Lt. 
Colonel  and  shortly  was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain and  put  in  charge  of  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  He  went  through  the  first  year 
of  tlie  war  without  a  scratch,  losing  how- 
ever, 40  pounds  from  the  nervous  strain  of 
always  having  to  be  ""absolutely  cool,"  as  he 
put  it,  "working  quietly  with  one  range  of 
voice.  " 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  wounded 
in  the  head  and  chest,  and  retired  for  a 
short  period.  "When  I  recovered,"  said 
Lebedeff,  "  i  couldn't  walk  much  because  the 
LuUet  remained  in  me." 

[Continued  on  page  97} 
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Toujours  Gai 


He  took  them  from  her  bag  as  she  opened 
it,  and,  again  wiping  her  eyes,  used  them 
adroitly  on  her  upturned,  piquant  face. 

Now!"  he  said,  resting  his  hand  lightly 
iin  her  shoulders. 

Most  of  the  guests  had  arrived  when  they 
re-entered  the  house.  Seeing  them,  Dorothy 
presented  her  celebrity  and  said  something 
about  Janice's  capture  of  him.  Blushing  a 
little,  Janice  knew  that  every  girl  in  the 
room  was  looking  at  her. 

"Let's    dance,"    said    Ronald,    who  was 
used  to  being  stared  at. 

She  discovered  that  she  had  not  known 
what  dancing  might  be  until  this  dance 
with  him.  Ft  was  like  music.  Contrasted 
with  Bill's  athletic  dancing,  it  was  perfect 
,ind  graceful. 

You  dance  beautifully,"  he  told  her. 
So  iloes  my  partner,"  she  smiled. 

"(  used  to  be  an  awful  duffer  at  it,"  he 
confessed.     'They  made  me  take  lessons  be- 
fore I  made  that  silly  Gypsy  picture.  ' 
It  wasn't  silly.     It  was  great." 
Love  at  first  sight!"  he  laughed.  "Do 
you  believe  m  that.'' " 

"In  stories,  "  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  it's  all  right  in  stor- 
ies, but  in  real  life — Well,  now,  if  I  should 
fail  in  love  with  you,  for  instance,  what 
chance  would  I  have.-'  There's  Bill,  you 
see.  " 

Feeling  quite  happy  now,  she  smiled  up 
at  him.  "There's  always  a  rival — in  stories, 
but  you,  the  hero,  always  win  out." 

Yes,  in  stories.  But  not  in  life.  It 
becomes  monotonous,  always  winning  what 
I  want  in  stories,  never  winning  it  in  life." 

Oh,  come!  Don't  tell  me  you  don't  get 
what  you  want  in  life,  too.-""  she  mocked 
liim.      "You're  idolized." 

Today.  Tomorrow,  forgotten.  Not  that 
1  care  very  much  about  that." 

"'Fame   rests   lightly  on  your  shoulders." 

"Thank  heavens  I  haven't  lost  my  per- 
spective. I  have  my  father  to  thank  for 
that,  too.  You  see,  he's  very  much  dis- 
appointed in  me.  He  thinks  I  should  have 
been  at  least  a  colonel  in  the  King's  army." 

"We  always  disappoint  our  parents,  don't 
we.-""  she  asked. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw 
that  Bill  and  Gwen  were  dancing  together. 
Ciwen  was  as  ardent  as  ever,  but  Bill,  she 
observed  w'lh  something  of  a  thrill,  was 
scowling  at  Ronald's  gay,  attentive  face. 

IATER,  while  Ronald  was  dancing  with 
^  Dorothy,  and  Gwen  had  been  captured 
by  another  man,  Bill  strode  up  to  Janice. 
In  his  usual  waif  he  t( ok  her  in  his  arms 
without  a  word,  and  they  swung  out  on 
the  floor. 

"Falling  pretty  hard  for  that  movie  sheik, 
I  rent  you.''"  he  demanded,  almost  at  once. 

Janice  checked  the  protest  that  came  to 
her  lips,  and  smiled  instead.  For  almost 
the  first  time  since  she  had  known  Bill  she 
practiced  deceit. 

"Isn't  he  wonderful?"  she  gushed,  in  an 
almost  Gwen-like  fashion.  "And  how  he 
-iances!  Divinely!" 

Huh!"  snorted  Bill.  "Why  shouldn't 
he?  It  s  part  of  his  job,  like  making  love 
and  dressing  up.     Girls  are  sure  funny — 


[^Continued  from  page  .50} 

they  always  fall  for  a  lot  of  hokum." 
Do  we?"  she  smiled. 

"I  didn't  think  you  would,  Jan,"  he 
growled.     "You  always  seemed  so  sensible." 

"Every  girl  is  romantic,"  she  assured  him, 
"  even  the  sensible  ones.  And  you  can't 
deny  that  Ronald  is  attractive.  Why,  he's 
famous!     And  he's  just  as  nice  as  he 


Dorothy  gaily  presented  Janice  to 
Ronald.      Janice    was  tongue-tied 
until  Ronald"  started  talking,  which 
put  her  at  her  ease. 

famous." 

Bill  uttered  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  You  and  Gwen  and  Dorothy,  and  all 
the  rest  of  'em!  Enter  the  sheik  and  you"re 
all  goofy!" 

"You're  not  in  a  very  good  mood  to- 
night, are  you?"' 

"Me?  Of  course  I  am.  Only  I  don  t 
like  to  see  you  girls  going  crazy  over  a 
fellow  like  that — a  movie  sheik!" 

Janice  laughed.      You're  being  silly  and 


callow,  Bill.     Ronald's  just  the  sort  for  a 
girl   to   go   crazy  over." 

"Thar's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  is  it? 
Well,  all  right.  He's  going  to  cut  in  on 
us,  in  a  minute,  so  you'll  be  happy  again. 
But  I  never  thought — " 

RONALD  did  cut  in,  and  as  she  was 
surrendered  her  to  him  she  saw  Bill's 
hurt,  angry  look.  For  the  first  time  she  had 
hurt  him.  He  had  hurt  her  often.  And 
she  was  sorry,  as  well  as  happy. 

"Defend  me  from  Gwen!"  pleaded  Ron- 
ald, softly.  "  She  acts  like  the  siren  in  a 
thriller.  I  can't  stand  sirens.  I  like  nice 
little  girls — sweet  and  sincere  and  kind — 
rather  like  you,  you  know." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I'm  like  that?" 
asked  Janice. 

"Oh,  I'm  a  great  judge  of  character.  Your 
Bill  seemed  a  bit  peeved.  Was  it  on  ac- 
count of  Gwen,  or  because  you  have  been 
so  good  to  me?" 

"  A  little  of  both,"  said  Janice,  shyly,  "I 
think." 

"Good!  I  have  no  doubt  he's  an  esti- 
mable chap,  in  his  better  moments,  since 
you're  fond  of  him.  I  suspect,  too,  that 
he's  the  sort  who  must  be  kept  guessing — 
and  that  you've  not  done  that.  Shall  we  kill 
two  birds  with  one  pebble?  Shall  we  en- 
joy ourselves  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
your  Bill  the  sort  of  anguish  that  will  bring 
him  around?" 

Janice  smiled  and  nodded. 
"Then,"  chuckled  Ronald,   "isn't   it  aw- 
fully warm  in  here?" 

Dancing,  they  glided  across  the  floor  to 
an  open  door  and  out  on  the  veranda. 

"I  like  driving  on  a  night  like  this.  Do 
you?" 

Janice  nodded. 

"Good.  Then  let's  run  my  boat  out  and 
spin  down  the  highway.  Dorothy  won't 
mind,  I'm  sure,  and  Bill  will.  So — "  He 
chuckled. 

Presently  his  long-nosed,  black  and  silver 
roadster  emerged  from  the  garage.  Getting 
out,  he  helped  Janice  into  the  deeply  cush- 
ioned seat,  wrapped  her  in  a  soft  robe,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  wheel. 

As  they  drove  dcv/n  the  driveway,  Janice 
looked  back  to  see  Bill  and  Gwen  on  the 
veranda.  They  were  quarreling,  that  glance 
trld  her.  And  as  they  passed.  Bill  looked 
up  to  see  her  beside  Ronald.  An  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  crossed  his  face,  and 
Janice,  although  she  trembled  a  little,  was 
glad. 

"Warm  enough?"  asked  Ronald,  slipping 
his  arm  over  her  shoulders. 

At  the  headlands,  where  the  rocky  coast 
was  splashed  with  waves,  he  stopped  the 
car. 

"  Reminds  me  of  Kent,"'  he  said.  "I  like 
a  coast  like  this." 

HIS  arm  tightened  on  her  shoulders, 
and  he  took  her  hand.  Janice  let 
him  hold  it,  although  she  was  half-afraid 
that  he  intended  to  kiss  her.  She  didn't 
want  him  to  think — he  had  been  so  kind 
and  nice — that  she  was  a  silly  little  prude. 
But  neither  did  she  want  him  to  think  that 
she  expected  his  kisses.    No  doubt  he  was 
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used  to  girls  who  did  expect  him. 

She  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  he  held 
her  close. 

"Jove,  you're  a  sweet  girl!"  he  exclaimed. 

He  leaned  toward  her,  about  to  kiss  her, 
and  Janice  turned  away.  Instead,  he  lifted 
her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"I  mean  that,  Janice,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
often  meet  a  girl  as  sweet  and  genuine  as 
you.  But  I  won't  make  love  to  you.  If 
it  weren't  for  Bill,  though — "  He  smiled 
and  pressed  his  lips  again  to  her  slim,  cool 
fingers. 

"Aren't  you  just  saying  that,-""  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  mean  it,  he  as- 
sured her,  and  for  once  his  usual  smile  was 
missing.  "Why  do  you  love  this  Bill  fel- 
low, anyway.'" 

She  laughed  at  him.  "I  don't  know," 
she  admitted.  "I  guess  I've  always  loved 
him.  When  we  were  kids  in  school,  they 
used  to  tease  me  about  Bill.  But  I  didn't 
care." 

"You  know  what  I  think?"  said  Ronald. 
"I  think  you're  a  very  loyal  girl,  and  you've 
cherished  this  school-girl  love  for  Bill.  But 
you  don't  really  love  him  now." 

"Oh!  " 

"Shouldn't  I  have  said  that?"  asked  Ron- 
ald. "Well,  you  think  about  it,  anyway. 
You  know  I  told  you  I  was  a  great  judge 
of  character."  He  laughed  softly.  "Shall 
we  go  back?" 

"Perhaps — perhaps  you're  right,"  Janice 
admitted  thoughtfully.  "I  don't  know.  Bill 
—I—" 

"Aha!"  cried  Dorothy,  when  they  return- 
ed. "The  screen's  foremost  lover  and  Crest- 
mont's  beauteous  daughter!  Aha!" 

"Don't  be  a  nut,  Dorothy!"  grinned  Ron- 
ald. 

I  ILL  descended  upon  them,  his  face 
flushed  and  angry,  his  eyes  cold.  With 
a  disdainful  glance  for  Ronald,  which  the 
Jatter  countered  with  a  smile,  he  took  Jan- 
ice's arm  and  led  her  away. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  demanded. 
"Who's  inquiring?"  asked  Janice,  impu- 
dently. 

"I  am!  You  little  fool,  don't  you  know 
what  people  will  say — when  you  go  out 
riding  with  a  man  like  that?" 

"I've  often  gone  riding  with  you." 

"That's  different,"   Bill  growled. 

"How?" 

"You  know.  Why,  we've  known  each 
other  all  our  lives!  We've — well,  I  thought 
you  understood  how  I  felt." 

"How  do  you  feel.  Bill?  It  seems  to 
me  tha't  Gwenj— " 

"Gwen!  Rats!  I  don't  care  anything 
about  Gwen." 

"Since  when?" 

"Well,  since — since  this  evening." 

"Oh."  smiled  Janice.  "Well,  we  have 
been  friends  for  a  long  time,  Bill,  but  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  go  riding  with 
Ronald.  And  I  don't  see  what  right  you 
have  to  object." 

That  wasn't  at  all  what  Janice  intended 
to  say,  but  somehow  her  attitude  toward 
Bill  was  changing.  Never  again  would  she 
let  him  ignore  her  and  then  welcome  hini 
with  open  arms.    Not  ever  again. 


Ronald  held  Janice  in  his  arms  and 
presently    they    kissed.  "Toujours 
gai,"  mnrmured  Janice. 


"You  can't  afford  to  be  talked  about!" 
growled  Bill,  flushing  darkly.  "How  do 
you  suppose  I'll  ever  get  Mother  and  Dad 
to  consent  to  letting  me  marry  you — if  the; 
can  bring  up  this  movie  sheik  as  well  as 
the  other  things?" 

FOR   a  moment  the  girl  was  silent,  as 
her  eyes  searched  Bill's  face  and  she 
felt  her  own  turn  crimson. 

"The  other  things?"  she  said,  in  a  strained 
voice.     "You  mean — I'm  poor." 

"No  position,"  growled  Bill.  "Mother's 
keen  on  that  sort  of  thing,  Janice,  and — " 
"Don't  try  to  get  their  consent  to  our 
marriage,"  said  Janice  coldly.  "Because 
you'll  never  get  mine.  I'm  glad  to  know, 
Bill,  just  how  important  these — other  things 
— are.  Good-bye.  Hereafter  you  need  not 
worry  about  my  conduct.  Since  I  have  no 
— position,  I'll  go  riding  with  whom  I 
please." 

She  turned  quickly  away  from  him,  and 
walked  directly  to  Ronald,  who  was  chatting 
with  Dorothy. 

"Dot,  dear,"  said  Janice,  "I'm  sorry,  but 
I  must  go  home.  Good  night.  Good  night, 
Mr.   Hill— Ronald.  " 

"If  you  must  go,"  said  Ronald  promptly, 
"you'll   at '  least   let  me   take  you." 

"You  can't  go — yet,"  cried  Dorothy. 

Janice  nodded  to  Ronald,  and  he  drove 
her  home.  They  were  silent  all  the  way. 
At  last,  when  he  left  her  at  the  door  of 


her  parents  old,  once  stately,  home,  he  spoke. 

"May  I  come  around  tomorrow?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"    said    Janice.      "Do.     Come  for 
luncheon,  can't  you?" 
"I'd  love  it." 

Again  he  bowed  over  her  hand,  lifted  it 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 
"Good  night,  Janice." 
"Good  night — Ronald." 

SHE  began  to  cry  on  the  way  upstairs, 
and  when  she  again  stood  before  her 
mirror  the  tears  were  flowing  freely. 

"Why  did  I  ask  him  for  luncheon?" 
she  questioned  herself.  "It'll  be  a  perfect 
flop !  He'll  see  this  house  in  the  daylight. 
He'll  see  me — against  my  proper  background. 
Well!" 

What  did  it  matter?  What  did  anything 
matter?  Bill  had  shown  her  clearly  how  he 
felt.  What  was  that  Ronald  had  said?  Oh, 
yes — toujours  gai,  that  was  the  battle-cry. 
She  smiled,  and  laughed  softly  to  herself. 

She'd  be  gay.  She'd  go  down  smiling, 
anyway.  She  had  lost  Bill,  and  it  didn't 
matter,  now  that  she  knew  how  he  felt. 
If  her  position,  and  his  parents'  wishes, 
meant  more  to  him  than  she  did,  she  was 
glad  to  know  it  now. 

"Toujours  gai!"  she  murmured  sleepily. 

She  was  up  early,  next  morning,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  luncheon.  Her  mother,  she 
{^Continued  on  page  94} 
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Love  has  taught  me  one  or  two  methods  of  holding  it — once  I  attain  it, 
says'  Miss  Daniels  in  this  fascinating  article.  Appreciation,  according  to 
this    brilliant    actress    and    brilliant    woman,    is    extremely  important. 


What  Love  Means  To  Me 


[Continued  from  page  26] 


meant  nothing  but  unhappiness,  but  I  have 
had  the  sensation  myself!  I  have  been  in 
love,  to  the  extent  that  nothing  else  in  the 
wide  world  mattered — but  I  was,  at  the 
same  time,  so  unhappy  that  it  almost  killed 
me.  What  caused  my  unhappiness  in  that 
particular  instance,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, but  I  do  know  that  regardless  of  the 
conditions  I  was  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  love. 

IT  SUDDENLY  occurs  to  me  that  it  takes 
a  person  of  real  intellect  to  ascertain  and 
recognize  both  the  positive  and  negative 
features  of  such  an  intangible  thing  as  love. 
Her  ideas  and  ideals  on  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  emotions,  show  a  deal  of  introspection 
and  honesty.     It  takes  rather  more  intel- 


ligence than  the  average  motion  picture  star 
possesses  to  find  Unselfishness,  Companion- 
ship and  Security  in  a  given  condition,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  responsibility 
and  unhappiness  as  the  possible  results.  She 
speaks  of  love  in  short,  terse  statements. 
There  is  nothing  unfathomable  about  it  to 
her.  She  talks  of  love  as  though  she  had 
thought  it  of  enough  importance  to  merit  a 
hit  of  study.  And  her  conclusions  prove  how 
squarely  she  has  faced  all  the  issues. 

And  the  fact  that  men  have  loved  me  has 
taught  me  more  about  love  than  I  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  learn  from  myself. 
It  has  taught  me  the  meaning  of  fair-play 
and  sportsmanship.  I  am  sure  that  these 
two  attributes  are  more  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the   relationship  of  love  than  on  any 


other.  It  requires  a  whole  heap  of  both 
to  make  love  a  happy  condition.  Love 
means  loyalty — and  loyalty  presupposes  the 
last  degree  of  fair-play  and  sportsmanship. 
If  one  is  to  be  successful  in  love,  one  must 
practice  both  of  these  virtues  constantly.  Of 
course,  they  both  go  hand-in-hand  with  un- 
selfishness, and  the  combination  of  them  all 
is  what  makes  for  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
sults— hove. 

10VE  has  also  taught  me  one  or  two 
J  methods  of  holding  it — once  I  attain  it. 
The  first  of  these  is:  Appreciation.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  stress  this  word  too 
suongly.  I  have  learned  that  a  person  in 
love  may  be  very  happy  in  sacrificing  his  life 
and  other  happinesses  for  the  person  he  loves 
— /■/  she  appreciates.  That  is  the  most  es- 
sential attribute  to  acquire  if  one  is  to  hold 
love.  In  fact,  I  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  anything  is  possible  in  love  if  one 
shows  the  proper  amount  of  appreciation. 
If  you've  had  no  experience  with  love  you 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  this  line  of 
reasoning.  Many  young  girls  believe  it  is 
the  moderne  manner  to  take  everything  for 
granted.  They  think  they  are  being  clever 
when  they  take  all  that  real  love  offers 
them,  without  so  much  as  a  "thank  you" 
in  return.  But,  one  day,  they  will  awaken 
to  find  themselves  done  out  of  that  great 
possibility  for  happiness.  They  will  realize 
that  they  have  lost  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  life  by  a  mere  lack  of  appreciation. 

By  that  last  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should 
be  continually  gushing  over  the  objea  of 
one's  affeaion.  But  don't  let  it  slip  from 
your  mind  entirely — that  is  all.  Never  take 
your  loved-one's  virtues  for  granted.  Too 
many  of  us  are  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor. 
In  fact,  we  reach  the  point  where  we  fail 
to  see  anything  concrete  about  them  but 
their  faults.  Nothing  could  drive  love  away 
faster.  To  be  lovable  and  kind,  generous 
and  sweet  is  a  pleasure — fust  as  long  as  it's 
appreciated.  Don't  forget  that!  The  moment 
you  begin  to  take  those  things  as  your  just 
due, 'you  are  flirting  with  the  death  of  love. 

I REALLY  believe  that  my  expression  of 
What  Love  Means  To  Me  has  been  grossly 
inadequate.  The  few  things  I  have  men- 
tioned are  in  such  a  small  ratio  to  what 
I  feel  in  my  heart.  I  have  tried  to  express 
m  mere  words  the  greatest  of  all  sensations 
— and  I  finish  with  the  thought  that  I  have 
only  scratched  the  surface.  One  might  even 
gather  from  this  that  I  have  been  unhappy 
in  love — quite  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  the  long  run.  But  I 
have  tried  to  be  honest  in  what  I  have  said 
.  .  .  meager  as  it  is.  That  part  of  the 
definition  of  love  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  express  is  still  in  my  heart,  but  it  might 
well  be  read  between  the  lines  of  .  .  . 
Love  is  a  delightful  responsibility! 


Next  Month  Alice  White 
Tells  About  Love 

Walter  Ramsey's  article  on  Miss 
White,  which  will  be  in  the  August 
Issue  of  TALKING  SCREEN  is  one 
of  his  best.  Alice's  frank  talk  on 
what  love  means  to  her  will  hold 
you  spellbound. 
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Happy  Ending 


little  house  and  furnished  it  on  the  instal- 
ment plan. 

Her  husband,  too,  could  not  find  work. 
Because  idleness  breeds  discontent,  there 
were  quarrels  and  the  Twelvetrees  separated. 
Divorce  proceedings  followed. 

TO  TOP  all  this,  when  her  first  year  in 
Hollywood  came  to  an  end.  Fox  of- 
ficials failed  to  renew  her  contract.  They 
looked  up  her  record  for  the  year,  saw  that 
she  had  appeared  in  but  two  pictures  and 
perceived  that  she  had  accomplished  nothing 
of  note.  They  did  not  pause  to  remember 
that  it  was  their  own  fault  that  Helen  had 
made  so  little  progress.  They  did  not  re- 
call that  she  had  stormed  their  offices  day 
after  day  begging  for  something  to  do.  They 
only  saw  black  figures  on  white  paper;  fig- 
ures that  said  Helen  had  worked  but  six 
weeks  and  had  drawn  fifty-two  weeks'  salary. 

Helen's  heart  was  broken.  Gone  were 
the  golden  dreams  of  a  year  ago.  In  their 
place  was  a  horrible  nightmare.  She  was 
deeply  in  debt.  Bill  collectors  were  hound- 
ing her.  Soon  they  took  the  automobile 
away  from  her.  She  lost  her  home  because 
she  could  not  continue  the  payments.  The 
furniture,  too,  was  attached.  Everything 
was  gone — dreams,  hopes,  ambition,  hus- 
band. A  void  remained  in  her  heart.  Poor, 
pathetic  Helen  Twelvetrees. 

My  own  heart  ached  for  her  the  day  she 
came  to  my  office.  As  I  listened  to  her 
story,  I  wondered  if  success  and  fortune 
and  fame  are  worth  the  heartbreaks  that 
are  so  common  in  Hollywood. 

"You  mustn't  return  to  New  York,  Helen; 
not  yet,  anyway,"  I  said.  "We  who  know 
you  have  tremendous  faith  in  you.  Why, 
only  yesterday  I  heard  one  of  the  finest 
agents  in  Hollywood  talking  about  you.  He 
thinks  you  have  a  brilliant  future.  He 
was  berating  Fox  officials  for  denying  you 
opportunities.  Why  don't  you  let  me  take 
you  to  his  office?  You  can  talk  with  him 
and  perhaps  he  will  show  you  the  folly  of 
giving  up  the  fight." 

THAT  was  how  it  happened  that  Helen 
was  persuaded  to  remain  two  more 
weeks  in  Hollywood.  Three  days  after  the 
session  in  my  office,  she  was  given  a  test 
at  the  Pathe  studios  and  was  assigned  to 
the  leading  feminine  role  in  The  Grand 
Parade.  Before  the  picture  was  completed, 
Pathe  officials  were  singing  her  praises.  She 
was  placed  under  a  long  term  contract  at 
a  salary  nearly  thrice  what  she  had  been 
receiving  from  Fox.  The  Grand  Parade  has 
been  released  now  and  Helen  is  receiving 
thousands  of  letters  from  fans  throughout 
the  world.  She  has  been  given  a  new  pic- 
ture to  do  for  Pathe.  It  is  titled  Swing 
High  and  has  a  circus  background.  Studio 


It  was  in  The  Grand  Parade,  Helen 
Twelvetrees'  first  picture  for  Pathe 
that  she  made  her  first  big  success. 
Here  is  Edmund  Goulding,  the  di- 
rector, talking  over  a  scene  with 
Helen  and  Fred  Scott  during  the 
shooting  of  the  picture. 
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officials  are  enthusiastic  in  their  predictions 
for  her  future. 

Hers  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 
in  Hollywood.  No  motion  picture  could 
have  greater  heart  interest.  She  hasn't  her 
husband  back;  they  are  definitely  divorced. 
But  she  has  her  new  contract  and  new  con- 
fidence in  herself.  More  than  these,  she 
again  has  a  light  heart  and  golden  dreams. 
Once  more  the  shy,  wistful  little  girl  who 
went  ^est  to  find  happiness  and  found  only 
unhappiness,  sings  and  laughs. 

A  ND  now  that  I  have  told  you  her  story, 
Jl\^  may  I  encroach  upon  your  time  and 
tell  you  something  about  Helen?  You  will 
want  to  know  about  her  for  one  of  these 
days  she  is  going  to  be  a  beeg,  beeg  star. 

She  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  was  born  on  Christmas  Day.  Her  father 
is  advertising  manager  for  a  group  of  East- 
ern newspapers  and  Helen  was  a  reporter 
for  a  few  months.  She  graduated  from  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary  and  enrolled  at 
the  Arts  Students  League  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  her  courses  at  these  schools  she 
began  a  stage  career  in  stock  with  the  Stuart 
Walker  Players  of  New  York.  Among  the 
plays  in  which  she  enacted  leading  roles 
were  An  American  Tragedy,  Yen,  Roulette, 
Broadway,  and  Elmer  Gantry. 

Helen  is  five'  feet,  two  inches  tall  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds. 
She  has  turquoise  blue  eyes  that  are  ex- 
tremely trusting  and  wistful.    She  is  a  quiet. 


dignified  and  cultured  young  lady  and  all 
who  know  her,  like  her.  She  enjoys  social 
life  but  not  to  excess;  she  had  enough  of 
that  during  her  first  nightmare  year  in  Hol- 
lywood to  last  a  lifetime,  she  says. 

She  likes  both  classical  and  modern  music 
and  in  her  home  she  has  a  piano,  which 
she  plays,  a  phonograph  and  a  radio.  She 
is  a  devotee  to  tennis  and  golf.  In  the  sum- 
mer she  is  one  of  the  most  regular  atten- 
dants at  the  beach  clubs.  She  seldom  misses 
a  boxing  contest  when  she  is  not  working 
at  the  studio.  She  dislikes  motoring.  She 
did  not  learn  to  drive  until  she  came  to 
California.  In  New  York  one  travels  in 
subways  and  taxicabs.  She  had  no  occasion 
to  learn  to  drive  there. 

Helen  is  pleasingly  frank  and  sweet.  She 
is  ever  poking  fun  at  herself.  She  has  a 
soft,  throaty  laugh  that  causes  you  to  want 
her  to  laugh  often.  For  pets  she  has  three 
wire-haired  terriers — Romeo,  Juliet  and  one 
of  their  children,  Catherine  the  Great. 

She  loves  life.  She  adores  California. 
She  is  mad  about  the  studios  and  her 
work.  She  is  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
fullness  of  life. 

We,  her  friends,  are  happy  with  her.  Not 
only  because  she  is  glad  but  because  she 
has  succeeded  in  recovering  the  golden 
dreams  that  she  took  West  with  her. 

Today  she  is  a  success;  a  monument  to 
other  girls  who  are  struggling  ahead '  and 
who  need  encouragement. 

No  longer  is  Helen  referred  to  as  the 
girl  whose  heart  was  broken  by  Hollywood. 


To   The  Ladies 


a  love  serenade!  even  then.  We  used  to 
have  the  time  of  our  young  lives  at  parties 
and  dances  in  neighboring  towns.  Visiting 
athletes,  you  know !  And  the  social  lite  of 
Southern  girls  is  really  gay.  They  have  a 
gift  for  romance,  and  lovely  moonlight 
nights  in  Texas  .  .  ." 

Later,  Boles  went  to  the  University  of 
Texas  and  was  a  Beta  Theta  Pi.  The  Beta 
Thets  gave  innumerable  house-parties  for 
visiting  girls  from  the  North,  South  and 
West — and  Boles'  fraternity  pin  changed 
hands  with  exciting  frequency.  That  jew- 
elled symbol  traveled  even  more  miles  than 
he  did — in  the  cause  of  romance.  For  his 
name  in  those  days  was  actually  John  Love 
Boles— and  he  lived  up  to  it  admirably. 

All  this  was  ,fun. 

Then  he  went  to  war — and  war  was  an 
interlude  of  hell. 

And  now  comes  fame. 

HEN  John  Boles  came  back  from 
France,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
be — a  singer.  He  studied  for  two  years  in 
New  York  and  Europe  and  then  he  came 
back  to  the  United  States  to  begin  his  career. 
And  then  it  was  that  the  four  women  who 
have  done  most  for  John  Boles  at  crucial 
moments,  entered  his  life — one  by  one. 

The  first  was  Helen  Valentine.  Boles 
had  been  tramping  Broadway  for  weeks.  He 
knew  he  had  a  lovely  voice,  but  he  was 
utterly  inexperienced  in  the  strange,  com- 
plicated ways  of  the  Roaring  Forties.  He  had 
never  even  heard  of  an  agent.  So  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  engage  one.  Instead  he 
made  the  rounds  of  the  producers'  offices 
himself.  And  nobody  so  much  as  gave  him 
a  flicker  of  interest.  Nobody  really  listened 
to  that  liquid  baritone  voice  of  his.  He 
went  in  and  out  of  the  casting  offices  and 
wore  his  shoes   and   his   patience  thin — to 
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no  avail.    He  couldn't  get  a  part. 

And  then  one  evening  at  a  little  party 
he  met  Helen  Valentine — the  friend-of-a- 
friend  of  his.  Helen  was  a  bit  of  a  singer 
herself — a  chorus  girl,  in  fact — and  she  knew 
her  Times  Square  well.  Also  she  knew  a 
good  voice  when  she  heard  it — and  what  to 
do  next. 

It  was  she  who  really  started  John  Boles 
on  the  cruise  that  led  to  fame.  For  she 
took  him  to  see  Lawrence  Weber,  the  pro- 
ducer who  was  about  to  put  on  Little  Jessie 
fames — and  it  was  settled  just  like  that! 
A  month  later  Boles,  as  the  leading  man  in 
the  show,  was  making  "I  love  you"  the 
song-hit  of  Broadway. 

THE  man  who  introduced  Boles  to  Helen 
Valentine  is  now  a  Fifth  Avenue  im- 
porter of  jewels,  and  Helen  herself  has 
vanished.  But  she  lives  in  John  Boles' 
grateful  memory  as  a  "regular  fellow" — 
symbol  of  the  ready  comradeship  that  girls 
of  the  stage  give. 

The  next  woman  important  in  John  Boles' 
career  was  none  other  than  the  great  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar.  She  gave  him  the  lead  in 
Franz  Lehar's  lavish  operetta,  The  Love  Spell 
and  they  rehearsed  for  five  weeks  together — 
and  opened  and  closed  in  Hartford !  The 
production  never  reached  New  York. 

Many  a  young  actor,  sharing  as  he  did 
the  sorrows  of  Miss  Farrar's  spectacular 
failure  in  The  Love  Spell  would  have  blamed 
the  temperamental  diva  for  definitely  delay- 
ing his  career.  But  not  John  Boles.  For 
out  of  those  five  weeks  of  experience  with 
the  greatest  actress  of  the  operatic  stage,  he 
says  he  learned  most  of  what  he  knows  of 
the  art  of  acting.  He  regards  his  work  with 
Farrar  as  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

After  the  Farrar  fiasco.  Boles  drifted  back 
to  Broadway — a  sadder  man  but  a  better 


actor.  He  was  singing  in  an  amiable  trifle 
called  Kitty's  Kisses  when  Gloria  Swanson 
happened  to  visit  New  York.  The  rest  is 
screen  history.  Miss  Swanson  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  his  performance  that  she  picked 
him  to  return  to  Hollywood  with  her  and 
play  in  The  Loves  of  Sunya. 

FAVORING  breezes  for  a  while— and 
then  Boles  was  sailing  against  the  wind 
again.  For  in  the  silent  films  he  was  a  bit 
of  a  disappointment — just  "good  enough" — 
the  reason  is  evident.  Here  he  was  with  a 
real  voice — and  no  opportunity  to  use  it. 
His  natural  speech  is  song  and,  muzzled  in 
the  land  of  pantomime,  he  was  unhappy.  He 
failed  in  consequence  to  do  his  best  work. 

When  along  came  the  talkies  and  brought 
him  speedily  into  the  harbor  of  fame.  Boles 
was  himself  again — with  his  natural,  charm- 
ing voice  to  express  him.  The  same  ro- 
mantic quality  that  caught  the  interest  of 
Miss  Valentine,  of  Geraldine  Farrar  and  of 
Gloria  Swanson,  when  they  heard  him  sing 
on  Broadway,  blossomed  fully  on  the  screen. 

AND  now  the  fourth  woman  in  John 
j_  Boles'  career — "Miss  Rebecca" — saw  to 
It  that  he  got  his  reward.  He  had  been 
lent  out  at  a  big  profit  to  make  those  first 
smging-talkies — Desert  Song,  Rio  Rita,  Song 
of  the  West — and  it  was  "Miss  Rebecca," 
the  woman  who  guides  his  business  destinies, 
who  saw  to  it  that  his  contract  on  the 
home  lot  got  a  big  revision  upward. 

The  singing  caballero  is  safe  now  in  the 
harbor  of  fame  and  forrune  and  will  be  for 
a  long  time.  And  with  the  perfectly  natural 
gallantry  of  his  Southern  temperament  he 
gives  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  "Four 
women,"  he  says,  "have  helped  me  in  my 
career  at  crucial  moments.  I  am  happy  to 
acknowledge  it  with  all  ray  thanks." 


Victor  McLaglen  Interviews  Victor  McLaglen 
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"Yeah.'  It  may  look  great.  But  some- 
times I  get  tired  of  it.  Sometimes  I  get  so 
tired  of  the  smell  of  greasepaint  and  the 
stuffy  air  of  sound  stages  that  I  want  to 
chuck  it  all.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Baghdad. 
I  want  to  take  my  wife  and  kids  and  go  to 
England  or  to  Australia  or  to  Capetown, 
where  my  father  was  born." 


Y  FATHER  had  it.  Born  in  Africa. 
Married  in  England.  But  that 
didn't  prevent  him  from  training  troops  in 
Madagascar  and  adventuring  in  Mauritius. 
All  the  boys  were  that  way,  Fred,  Leo,  Ar- 
thur, Lewis,  Clifford,  Cyril  and  Kenneth. 
Couldn't  keep  them  in  one  place  long.  Al- 
ways pushing  off  somewhere." 
"Like  yourself,"  says  I. 
"Like  myself.  Left  home  when  I  was 
fourteen  and  joined  the  Life  Guards.  At 
seventeen  and  a  half  my  father  had  me 
come  home.  At  eighteen  I  was  aboard  the 
Lake  Champlain,  steerage,  bound  for  Canada. 
Worked  as  farmer,  miner,  lumberjack,  sign 
painter,  boxer.    Went  from  Cobalt,  up  near 


Lake  Timiskaining,  to  Toronto  to  Porr  Ar- 
thur to  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  to  the  States. 
Started  a  physical  culture  school  in  Spokane, 
played  vaudeville,  boxed.  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose,  Chicago,  Hawaii,  Australia,  Bom- 
bay and  Poona,  India.  Then  the  War  and 
home.  But  always  the  McLaglens  are  drawn 
toward  home.    There's  that  about  us." 

"Crazy  to  go,  but  anxious  to  return,"  says 
I  soberly. 

"That's  the  way  it  was  in  Baghdad.  Swell 
berth,  a  hirkhash  rowed  by  six  natives  dress- 
ed in  white,  a  house  and  stables  at  my  com- 
mand. Provo.st  Marshal,  I  was.  Down 
there  five  years.  But  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  Fred  had  gone  and  that  I  had  leave  to 
go  home,  nothing  could  keep  me  from  tear- 
ing north." 

"You  might  have  gone  back  to  Arabia." 

"Maybe  ...  if  I  hadn't  met  Enid  La- 
Monte.  She  was  bridal  attendant  or  some- 
thing at  a  wedding.  All  dressed  in  fluffy 
stuff.  I  knew  after  I  saw  her  that  I'd  stay 
in  England." 

"  Then  J.  Stuart  Blackton  asked  if  you'd 


play  a  prizefighter  in  a  picture  he  was 
making.  He  had  heard  you  were  amateur 
champion  boxer  of  the  Army.  Funny  thing, 
it  was  The  Call  of  the  Road." 

"Appropriate  title." 

"Yeh." 

"  After  that  you  played  in  a  lot  of  pic- 
tures. Diana  Manners  was  in  some,  wasn't 
she-*    And  then  you  came  to  America." 

"Six  years  ago — to  play  in  Blackton's  The 
Beloved  Brute." 

"  And  in  Beau  Geste." 

"  But  1  liked  }X^hat  Price  Glory  better  than 
the  whole  raft  of  them.  Better  than  Cock- 
Eyed  World,  even." 

"'Yeah.-'  Well,  now  then,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  interview?" 

"Nothing." 

"Yeah?    Sez  you." 

"Sez  me,  Vic." 
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The  collegiate  Stanley  Smith,  who  got  that  way  in 
real  life  and  in  the  movies,  is  hogging  the  picture 
in  this  delightful  scene  from  Good  /Vews.  And 
the  picture,  we  almost  forgot  to  add,  is  delightful 
Mary  Lawlor,  rising  star. 


tiere,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  Walter 
Pidgeon  and  Bemice  Claire  turtle-doving  in  a 
scene  from  Mademoiselle  Modiste.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  judging  by  this,  here's  one  case  where  a 
Pidgeon    can   bill   and   coo  better  than   a  dove. 


There  is  something  superbly  tender  in  this  scene 
from  The  Devil's  Holiday.  Nancy  Carroll,  in  all 
her  fragile  beauty  and  Phillips  Holmes,  so  rom- 
antically handsome.  No  wonder  the  devil  took  a 
holiday.    He  couldn't  compete  with  angel  Nancy. 


Ladies  Only 


directs  the  activity  of  the  studio  hospital. 

Laura  Hope  Crews  calls  herself  a  "jack 
of  all  trades" ;  but  Pathe  has  given  her  a 
shingle  reading  "Editorial  Adviser."  She 
came  from  New  York  a  year  ago  as  vocal 
coach  to  Norma  Talmadge,  and  later  became 
allied  with  Gloria  Swanson  in  the  same 
capacity.  When  The  Trespasser  was  being 
written,  Miss  Crews  worked  with  Edmund 
Goulding  on  the  story,  and  later  sjjent  much 
of  her  time  on  the  set  giving  advice  and 
assistance  in  its  production.  She  acts  as 
dramatic  coach  for  players  who  have  had  no 
stage  experience,  and  in  addition  helps  pass 
on  suitabk  stories  for  Pathe  players. 

Over  at  the  RKO  studios  a  delightful 
young  person  named  Betty  Roberts  is  in 
complete  charge  of  the  scenario  department. 
She  began  her  studio  career  as  secretary  to 
Ppuline  Frederick,  whom  she  worshipped 
with  a  school-girl  admiration.  Betty's  knowl- 
edge of  good  screen  stories  has  made  her 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Famous 
Film  Folk  in  Hollywood.  She  is,  incident- 
ally, the  sister-in-law  of  Raymond  Hatton, 
and  is  a  singer  of  real  distinction  in  a  town 
crammed  with  mediocre  warblers. 

THE  studios  bulge  with  clever  women 
writers.  Frances  Marion,  widow  of 
Fred  Thompson,  is  probably  the  highest  paid 
in  the  business.  Four  years  ago  she  re- 
ceived $25,000  a  script,  with  a  guarantee 
of  four  a  year ;  and  her  price  has,  if  any- 
thing, appreciated  since  then.  ,  It  is  whisp- 
ered that  Jeanie  MacPherson,  scenarist  un- 
der contract  to  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  receives 
even  more  for  her  labors.  An  actress  in 
the  old  Biograph  days  around  1908,  when 
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Mary  Pickford,  James  Kirkwood,  and  Bessie 
Barriscale  were  just  getting  their  start,  Jeanie 
decided  to  turn  author,  and  wrote  and  di- 
rected several  Universal  two-reelers,  before 
joining  DeMille.  Her  only  return  to  the 
screen  as  an  actress  was  in  Carmen,  when 
a  girl  was  needed  for  the  fight  scene  with 
Geraldine  Farrar.  It  was  a  gamble,  for  a 
while,  whether  Jeanie  or  Gerry  would  win 
—    and    it    is    said    that    Geraldine  lost. 


Laura  Hope  Crews  is  tremendously 
important  to  Pathe.    They  gave  her 
the  title:  "Editorial  Adviser." 


JANE  MURFIN'S  chief  distmction  lies  in 
her  discovery  of  "Strongheart,"  the  dog 
that  made  canine  operas  famous  in  the  good 
old  days.  She  has  written  several  plays  in 
collaboration  with  Jane  Cowl,  of  the  legiti- 
mate stage — Lilac  Time,  Daybreak,  Informa- 
l/on Please,  and  Smilin'  Through.  Now 
she  is  under  contract  to  RKO  as  one  of 
their  most  popular  writers.  Other  well- 
known  film  scribes  in  Hollywood  are  Bess 
Meredyth,  who  ranks  very  high  in  the  pro- 
fession; Zoe  Akins,  the  novelist;  Viola 
Brothers  Shore;  Doris  Anderson,  Marion 
Dix,  Lenore  Coffee,  Sylvia  Thalberg,  and 
many  others.  Writing  seems  to  be  one  of 
women's  most  successful  fields. 

When  is  a  secretary  not  a  secretary?  When 
she's  as  important  as  Gladys  Rosson,  who 
has  held  the  longest  consecutive  position  of 
its  kind  in  the  annals  of  motion  picture 
history.  Since  1914  she  had  been  with 
DeMille,  handling  the  contracts  of  Gloria 
Swanson,  Wallace  Reid,  Thomas  Meighan, 
Bebe  Daniels,  Leatrice  Joy,  and  scores  of 
others.  The  secrets  she  doesn't  know — and 
won't  tell — aren't  worth  knowing.  Vivian 
Newcom,  private  secertary  to  Irving  Thal- 
berg, likewise  holds  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  movie  world,  which 
is  saying  a  lot. 

Ida  Koverman,  public  relations  director 
for  L.  B.  Mayer,  is  a  p'erson  of  high  au- 
thority. Marcella  Napp,  assistant  casting 
director  at  M-G-M,  knows  practically  every 
player  in  the  business.  Many  other  women 
have  carved  for  themselves  a  very  distin- 
guished niche  in  the  picture  industry  be- 
cause of  their  brains  and  ability,  and  in  spite 
of  being  mighty  pleasing  to  the  eye! 


The  Silver-Plated  Screen 


much  so,  in  fact,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  taking  up  the  option.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing and  however,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
its  huge  heart  the  company  has  decided  to 
continue  hiring  the  actor.  Naturally,  there'll 
have  to  be  a  slight  cut  in  salary,  etc.,  etc. 
The  player  exits,  highly  grateful  at  not 
having  been  turned  adrift. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  minor  and 
major  injustices  occurring  almost  daily 
in  Hollywood.  They  don't  seem  to  be  any- 
one's fault  particularly.  They  just  happen 
in  the  terrific  and  interminable  rush  to  pro- 
vide the  public  "with  its  enormous  quota  of 
film  entertainment.  There's  the  retirement 
of  William  S.  Hart,  for  instance.  And  that 
of  Roscoe  Arbuckle.  There's  the  treatment 
accorded  little  Eva  Von  Bern.  And  there's 
the  ever_  mysterious  case  of  Estelle  Taylor. 

Estelle  reached  the  pinnacle  of  her  screen 
career  when  she  stole  Don  Juan  from  John 
Barrymore.  Had  the  impression  she  created 
on  the  picture-going  public  been  strength- 
ened by  her  immediate  appearance  in  other 
suitable  vehicles,  there  is  reason  to.  believe 
she'd  be  vying  with  greatest  players  of  the 
screen   today.     But   what   happened?  She 


[Continued  from  page  41] 

signed  a  contract  to  join  that  exclusive  group 
of  stars  banded  together  as  United  Artists. 
And  during  the  entire  term'  of  her  contract 
she  was  never  assigned  a  role.  She  col- 
lected her  salary.  But  she  wasn't  on  the 
screen. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
that  many  screen  artists  hold  their  weekly 
wage  to  be  anywhere  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
per  week — even  more.  But  these  are  the 
free-lancers  who  may  work  one  week  a 
month  —  if  they're  lufky.  Even  the  most 
poverty-stricken  bit  players — just  one  degree 
above  an  extra — draw  from  $50  to  $250  for 
a  day's  work.  But  there's  a  long  wait  be- 
tween days. 

THE  staggering  sums  computed  to  be  the 
earnings  of  Chaplin,  Lloyd,  Fairbanks 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  aren't  salaries  at  all. 
These  personages  are  in  business  for  them- 
selves. They  produce  their  own  pictures, 
either  with  their  own  funds,  money  advanced 
by  a  bank,  a  film  laboratory,  a  finance 
company,  or  distributing  organization.  For 
instance,  the  only  interest  held  by  United 
Artists  in  the  pictures  of  Gloria  Swanson, 
Mary  Pickford,  Chaplin  and  the  rest,  is  that 
the  company,  acting  as  sales  agent  for  their 


products  receives  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  receipts  as  its  commission. 

In  the  particular  case  of  United  Artists, 
it  is  a  little  diflPerent,  for  the  stars  are 
"owner-members"  who  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  distributors  as  well.  Lloyd, 
whose  pictures  are  sent  throughout  the 
country  by  Paramomit,  produces  his  own 
films  and  pays  Paramount  for  distribution. 

HOWEVER,  as  there  really  was  gold 
in  them  thar  hills,  so  there  really  is 
a  goodly  percentage  of  silver  which  a  skill- 
ed cinema  alchemist  may  wash  from  the 
silver-plated  screen.  The  most  startling  con- 
tract recently  to  flash  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  Hollywood's  hopefuls  is  that  by 
which  Fox  secured  the  singer,  John  McCor- 
m.ack,  to  star  in  a  production  called  Song  O' 
My  Heart.  The  Fox  folk  took  a  gamble  on 
McCormack  as  Wesley  Ruggles  did  on  Jack 
Oakie.  The  figures,  however,  are  slightly 
different.  The  Irish  tenor  received  $50,000 
a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Which,  if  figures 
don't  lie,  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,600,000  per 
year.  There  is  no  contract  like  it  on  record. 
But  then,  there  is  no  other  John  McCor- 
mack. And  even  John's  option  may  be  al- 
lowed  to   lapse.     It  all   depends  on  you. 
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F  u  n  -  S  h  y 


telling  any  of  them  that  the  others  were  to 
he  there,  invited  them  to  a  dinner  at  his 
home.  A  regular  family  reunion  took  place 
and  Alec  gave  the  crowd  a  thrill  by  show- 
ing movies  he  had  had  taken  of  The  Desert 
Song  from  a  box  in  one  of  the  theatres  they 
were  playing  in  the  previous  year.  The 
pictures  were  silent  and  evoked  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  players  as  they  saw  them- 
selves singing  with  dramatic  gestures  but 
heard  not  a  note. 

Gray's  modesty  and  self-effacement  is  well 
known  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  is  very  appreciative  of  praise  for  his 
singing  but  always  seems  surprised  over  it. 
He  is  essentially  fair  and  honest  and  has  a 
direct  way  of  looking  at  persons  he  is  talk- 
ing to  that  inspires  considerable  respect.  He 
has  gray  eyes  and  brown  hair  and  is  per- 
haps five  feet,  eight  inches  in  height. 

GRAY  accidentally  got  in  on  one  wild 
party  in  Hollywood  and  spent  the 
evening  in  the  kitchen  chatting  with  his  host, 
who  wasn't  imbibing  much  either.  Else- 
where in  the  house  were  various  disappoint- 
ed females  who  were  all-of-a-twitter  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  new  singer  who  is  First 
National's  pride  and  joy.  Not  that  Alec  is 
an  old  meanie  who  sits  around  glaring 
when  others  appear  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves.   He's  broad-minded  enough. 

"One  reason  I  don't  go  to  whoopee  par- 
ties," grinned  Alec,  "is  because  nobody  asks 
me  to  them." 

IT  IS  a  little  disconcerting  to  realize  that 
the  whoopeeless  Mr.  Gray  was  literally 
brought  up  on  kissing  games.  Hold  on, 
now.    Don't  be  too  hasty! 

When  Alec  and  his  sister  Vi  were 
youngsters,  their  parents  were  the  cordial 
hosts  to  all  their  young  friends  each  week- 
end. They  joined  in  all  the  games  with  the 
kids,  even  in  the  kissing  games. 

The  family  made  up  the  Gray  Quartet 
which  sang  in  the  West  Chester,  Penn.,  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Alec  was  the  tenor  (he's 
<i  baritone  now);  his  father,  second  bass; 
his  mother  and  sister,  contraltp  and  soprano 
respectively. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  arouse  Gray's 
ire  is  the  quite  unfounded  rumor  that  he 
became  a  singer  because  he  failed  in  business 
several  times.  He  denies  it  vigorously.  He 
got  along  very  well  in  business,  doing  a 
variety  of  things  to  earn  a  living  and  he 
studied  music  at  the  same  time.  He  taught 
^rhool,  handled  advertising  for  a  truck  com- 
pany in  Chicago,  and  worked  for  an  auto- 
mobile supply  company  in  Oklahoma.  When 
[he  latter  business  went  to  the  wall  during 
rhe  depression  which  followed  the  World 
War,  Gray  decided  that  if  business  could 
he  as  uncertain  as  the  music  profession,  he 
might  as  well  try  the  latter.  He  liked  it 
better,  anyhow. 

For  some  time  Alec  had  been  studying 
singing  and  had  sung  in  church  choirs  and 
ir  concerts.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege where  he  took  an  engineering  course, 
he  had  been  active  in  glee  club  work,  al- 
though he  had  never  taken  a  single  voice 
lesson  until  graduation. 


[Continued  from  page  61"] 

When  the  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs  conducted  a  contest  for  American- 
trained  singers  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Gray  won  the  district  honors  and  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  singing  before  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Music  Clubs  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  following  four  years  he 
divided  between  business  and  concert  an- 


Here  you.  see  Alexander  Gray  and 
Bernice  Claire  in  a  charming  scene 
from  Song  of  the  Flame,  their 
latest  talkie.  Frequently  lovers  on 
the  screen,  these  two  are  great 
friends  in  real  life. 

pearances.  Then,  when  he  decided  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  music,  he  hied  him- 
self to  New  York. 

GRAY  camped  on  Ziegfeld's  doorstep 
until  he  got  a  hearing  and  the  very 
next  night  sang  in  the  Midnite  Frolic  on 
the  New  Amsterdam  Roof;  later  appearing 
m  the  Follies. 

Although-  he  had  never  spoken  a  line  on 
the  stage.  Gray  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
fill  the  role  in  the  stage  production  of  Sally, 
vacated  by  Marilyn  Miller's  leading  man, 
who  left  the  show  in  Philadelphia.  He 
played  the  season  out  and  later  sang  in 
Tell  Me  More.  Naughty  Marietta  with  Mitzi, 
ind  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  with  Joe  E.  Brown. 


He  sang  for  one  summer  in  the  original 
New  York  company  of  The  Desert  Song, 
being  its  first  Red  Shadow,  and  then  went 
on  the  road  with  it. 

Gray's  advent  in  the  talkies  came  about 
when  Marilyn  Miller  was  asked  whom  she 
wanted  for  her  leading  man  in  the  talking 
picture  version  of  Sally  and  immediately  re- 
plied, "Alexander  Gray." 

Alec's  most  cherished  interests  are  music 
and  his  ten-year-old  daughter,  Jeannie. 
Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gray,  over  a  year 
ago.  Gray's  sister,  Mrs.  Couch,  has  had 
charge  of  his  home  and  has  mothered  Jean- 
nie. Alec  himself  watches  over  the  little 
girl  devotedly.  He  insists  that  she  shall 
attend  public  school  and  hopes  that  she  will 
not  develop  a  feeling  of  too  great  import- 
ance because  she  is  the  child  of  a  promin- 
ent screen  player.  He  refuses  to  allow  any 
pictures  of  her  used  in  newspapers  or  mag- 
azines for  that  reason. 

Gray's  modest,  retiring  ways  have  not  been 
developed  lately.  He  always  was  that  way. 
A  few  years  ago  when  he  was  teaching 
grade  subjects  to  lively  small  boys  at  the 
Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 
at  Highland  Park,  111.,  his  young  charges 
discovered  it  embarrassed  their  youthful  in- 
structor to  be  called  "professor" — chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  so  young  and  was  not  en- 
titled to  be  called  by  so  dignified  a  title. 
Of  course  he  was  "professor"  as  long  as  he 
remained. 

Mrs.  Couch  describes  her  brother  as  "an 
understanding  sort  of  person,"  to  whom 
many  friends  and  relatives  go  for  advice  and 
sympathy.  Back  in  his  former  homes,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  (he 
is  a  native  of  Wrightsville,  Penn.),  Alec 
Gray  is  remembered  as  a  likeable,  depend- 
able boy. 

Not  only  humans  have  benefited  by  Gray's 
aid  and  hospitality.  There  is  one  member 
of  his  household  who  was  literally  plucked 
out  of  the  gutter  and  transformed  into  a 
respectable  citizen.  Her  name  is  Snoopy, 
her  color,  black,  and  her  disposition,  giddy. 

Mrs.  Couch  discovered  Snoopy  mewing  in 
a  gutter  when  the  kitten's  eyes  were  just 
(ipening  and  took  her  home  to  a  delighted 
feannie.  I  was'  formally  introduced  to 
Snoopy  as  she  sat  nonchalantly  upon  a  table, 
blinking  impudent  yellow  eyes,  and  as  I 
chucked  her  beneath  the  chin  she  fell  upon 
my  gloved  hand  with  poorly  simulated  fe- 
rocity. I've  never  met  such  a  frivolous 
feline. 

Alec  is  not  properly  enthused  about 
Snoopy.  She  sneaks  up  on  him  as  he 
crosses  a  room  and  springs  upon  his  legs, 
sinking  careless  claws  into  his  calf;  a  new 
version  of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  her, 
no  doubt. 

Gray's  German  shepherd  puppy,  named 
Ranger,  after  its  famous  father,  is  away  at 
"school",  taking  a  course  in  etiquette.  His 
habit  of  leaping  upon  feminine  visitors  with 
affectionate  intentions  and  muddy  paws  did 
not  endear  him  to  anyone.  Now  he  is  learn- 
ing what  every  well-bred  dog  should  know. 

"Maybe,  "  said  his  fond  master  with  a 
grin,  "maybe  I'll  put  the  dog  in  the  movies 
and  then  I  can  retire  and  lead  a  quiet  life." 
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Lest  We  Forget 


FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN  married 
Beverly  Bayne  in  1918.    They  have 
long  since  parted. 

DAWN  of  1918  found  Kenneth 
Harlan,  then  a  star,  serving  as 
a  private  at  Camp  Kearney,  and  Bull 
Montana  bemoaning  the  fact  that  bad 
hearing  caused  the  army  to  reject  him. 

NORMA  TALMADGE  was  elevated 
to   stardom    in    January,  1922, 
when  she  made  Stnilin'  Through. 

Now  Joan  Bennett,  a  featured  player 
for  less  than  a  year,  will  ride  into  the 
cinema  heavens  in  the  same  vehicle, 
which  will  be  remade  shortly  as  a 
talkie. 

THE  MARK  OF  ZORRO,  Douglas 
Fairbanks'  greatest  success  was 
made  originally  in  1920.  Now  he  is 
re-making  it  into  a  talkie. 

TWO-and-one-half -dollars  was  the 
amount  paid  for  the  first  movie 
film  ever  bought.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
paid  that  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany on  Sept.  2,  1889,  for  one  strip  of 
celluloid,  which  ran  through  the  camera 
horizontally. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  Harry 
L  Warner  and  his  brothers  built 
their  first  theatre,  the  Cascade,  in  New- 
castle, Pa.  It  was  located  in  an  old 
store-building  and  seated  ninety-nine 
persons.  The  chairs  were  rented  from 
the  village  undertaker  and  on  occasions 
of  large  funerals,  picturegoers  had  to 
take  their  entertainment  standing  up. 

MAURICE  COSTELLO  was  the 
first  screen  idol  to  get  temper- 
amental. Fifteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  the  most  popular  idol  of  the  day, 
he  set  a  precedent  by  refusing  to  help 
studio  carpenters  and  prop  men."  Tell 
that  to  a  modern  star. 

IN  1912,  Mary  Miles  Minter  made 
her  film  debut  in  a  one-reeler.  The 
Nurse.  She  was  Juliet  Shelby  then,  be- 
coming Mary  Miles  Minter  when  she 
joined  the  Metro  company.  Miss 
Minter  is  now  taking  strenuous  re- 
ducing treatments,  preparatory  to  at- 
tempting a  comeback. 

NEARLY  twenty  years  ago  Anita 
Loos  wrote  her  first  scenario, 
The  New  York  Hat.  It  was  directed 
by  D.  W.  Griffith  and  had  for  its  lead- 
ing players  Mary  Pickford  and  Lionel 
Barrymore.  Just  think  what  such  a 
combination  would  cost  today. 


Just  to  remind  you  of 
the  things  that  were — 
many  years  ago — way 
way  back  before  such  a 
thing  as  a  talking  screen 
even  existed 


This  smart  young  lady — so  impec- 
cably gowned  —  is  our  old  friend 
Priscilla  Dean.  Remember  her? 
What  a  star  she  was  in  them  there 
thrilling    dramas    and    such  like. 


FORERUNNER  of  our  present  elab- 
orate studios,  the  first  movie  studio 
was  a  small,  box-like  structure  suspend- 
ed from  a  bridge.  It  was  built  in  1893 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Because  pf  its 
size,  it  greatly  resembled  the  patrol 
wagon  of  those  days  and  was  nick- 
named "The  Black  Maria"  after  that 
popular  conveyance. 

BELIEVE  it  or  not.  Norma  Tal- 
madge's  face  never  showed  in  her 
first  picture.  In  1912  she  made  her 
debut  with  the  old  Vitagraph  Company 
and  her  first  part  was- that  of  a  house- 
hold pest.  She  played  a  camera  fiend 
who  went  through  the  entire  picture 
with  her  head  shrouded  and  bent  over 
a  camera. 

TWENTY  years  ago  Jeanie  Mac- 
Pherson  and  Henry  B.  Walthall 
played  opposite  each  other  in  one-reel 
offerings.  Miss  MacPherson  later  gave 
up  acting  and  went  into  the  writing 
phase  of  the  industry.  She  is  responsible 
for  most  of  Cecil  De  Mille's  pictures, 
and  is  one  of  the  best-known  scenarists 
in  the  business.    Walthall  is  still  acting 

TEN  years  ago,  Gloria  Swanson  was 
the  wife  of  Herbert  Somborn, 
wealthy  capitalist,  and  had  just  become 
the  mother  of  baby  Gloria.  Somborn 
is  now  part-owner  of  the  popular  Hol- 
lywood restaurant,  the  Brown  Derby. 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  Alice  Joyce  and 
Tom  Moore  were  co-featured  in  a 
series  of  comedy-dramas,  such  as  The 
Sto  waivay  and  The  l^eech.  They  were 
produced  by  the  Kalem  Company. 

AS  LATE  as  1923,  Mary  Pickford 
.  discovered  that  many  of  her 
earliest  pictures  were  being  reissued 
and  used  as  feature  drawing-cards  in 
unreliable  theatres.  So,  to  protect  her- 
self, she  bought  up  as  many  as  she 
could.  She  paid  approximately  $10,- 
000  for  a  collection  of  old  films. 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  old  Amer- 
ican Company,  located  at  Santa 
Barbara,  tried  to  induce  Mary  Pickford 
to  appear  in  a  serial,  The  Diamond 
From  the  Sky.  When  unsuccessful, 
they  performed  what  they  considered  a 
strategy  masterpiece — they  signed  Lot- 
tie Pickford  instead.  Irving  Cummings 
also  appeared  in  that  production.  He 
is  now  an  ace-director  at  Fox. 

ABOUT  fourteen  years  ago,  the  old 
L  Vitagraph  Company  was  featur- 
ing Anita  Stewart  and  Earle  Williams. 
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So  You're  From  Hollywood 


the  restaurant.  "But  surely,  m'sieu,  you 
have  changed  since  we  saw  you  in  The  Mark 
of  Znrrn.''  A  fisherman  in  Hull,  that  Eng- 
hsh  seaport,  stopped  Dorothy  Mackaill  and 
asked  if  Los  Angeles  was  a  part  of  Holly- 
wood. 

In  Deauville,  an  Irishman  from  Cork  ask- 
ed Gloria  Swanson  if  Mae  Murray  was  a 
Viennese  and  whetlier  you  could  pick 
oranges  from  street  car  windows  as  you  rode 
along  Hollywood  Boulevard.  At  Elstree,  the 
British  cinema  center,  a  doddering  old  fel- 
low told  Betty  Compson  about  his  desire  to 
go  to  Hollywood. 

"But  I  lack  courage,"  he  said. 

"Courage?"  said  Betty,  thinking,  j>erhaps, 
of  his  extreme  age. 

"Yes.  I'm  afraid  of  taking  a  chance  with 
the  Indians.  When  I  was  young  I  wouldn't 
have  minded,  but  I'm  getting  too  old  to 
fight  savages  now." 

A  grimy  faced  youngster  in  San  Francisco 
edged  up  to  Ronald  Colman  and  lisped, 
"Please,  sir,  is  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Hol- 
Iwood  named  after  Buddy  Roosevelt,  the 
Western  actor?"  and  Victor  McLaglen  was 
asked,  considerably,  if  all  tlie  studios  in 
Hollywood  were  on  one  street.  As  a  point 
(if  interest,  they  are  sprawled  over  the  ad- 
jc>ining  valleys  at  distances  of  eight  to  ten 
miles.  One  of  (he  first  questions  asked 
Jeanette  MacDonald  when  she  returned  to 
New  York  after  making  her  initial  talkie 
was,  "Do  they  serve  real  food  in  motion 
picture  banquets?"  and  someone  else  wanted 
to  know  if  the  stars  were  given  their  meals 
free  of  charge  by  Montmartre  Cafe  because 
of  the  tourist  interest  they  created  by  their 
presence. 

CHEVALIER,  the  one  and  only  Maurice, 
spent  his  vacation  in  dear  Paris,  an- 
swering "No"  to  the  question  of  "Are 
Chaplin's  feet  that  big  in  real  life?''  and 
"Yes"  to  "Does  Douglas  do  his  own 
stunts?"  And  Lupe  Velez,  in  Florida  for 
Hell  Harhor.  received  a  delegation  of  timid 
school  children  who  asked  her,  almost  in- 
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audibly,  overcome  by  shyness,  if  she  had  a 
couple  of  trained  wildcats  that  followed  her 
around  Hollywood. 

"Whoosh,,  my  darlings — no!"  she  answer- 
ed explosively.  "Eagles,  yes,  and  dogs, 
turtles,  birds  and  rabbits,  but  no  wildcats." 

In  the  smoker  on  his  last  trip  to  New 
York,  Al  (Mammy  I)  Jolson  had  to  keep 
a  straight  face  when  he  answered  a  beefy 
boy's  question  of  "Who  doubles  for  you  in 
the  singing  scenes,  Mr.  Jolson?"  And  Myr- 
na  Loy  had  to  think  of  a  hurried  answer 
when  a  curious  fan  asked  her  how  Edward 
Everett  Horton  could  think  of  so  many  fast 
and  funny  retorts  in  the  talkie  of  that  well- 
known  play  The  Hottentot.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick was  asked  by  a  passenger  on  a  Chan- 
nel plane  if  it  were  true  that  she  bathed 
in  nothing  but  certified  milk;  and  Monte 
Blue,  that  inveterate  traveller,  was  asked, 
while  in  Tahiti,  to  show  a  picture  of  his 
gold-plated  bathtub  that  the  fan  had  heard 
he  owned. 

One  intrepid  seeker  of  advice  in  Montreal 
presented  Charles  Farrell  with  a  question- 
naire on  which  she  had  listed:  Is  Colleen 
Moore  a  sister  of  the  three  Moore  boys? 
Are  Alexander  Gray  and  Larry  Gray  bro- 
thers? Is  Jeanette  MacDonald  related  to  J. 
Farrell  MacDonald?  How  many  William 
Boyds  are  there?  Do  they  feed  nicotine  to 
Wheezer,  the  little  boy  in  "Our  Gang,"  to 
keep  him  small?  Is  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
a  reservoir? 

AT  VICTORVILLE,  where  Bebe  Daniels 
^  was    taking    scenes    for    R'lo    Rita,  a 
young  -girl  slipped  into  her  dressing  room 
and  sat  tensely  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 
"Please,  Miss  Daniels  .  .  ."  she  quavered. 
"Yes?"  curiously. 

"Do — do  you  really  eat  baked  oranges? 
I  read  in  a  paper  that  you  did  and  I've 
been  trying  and  trying  to  bake  some  but 
they  don't  seem  to  turn  out  well." 

Bebe.  it  is  apparent  from  the  following, 
IS  the  prey  of  these  questioners.  At  the 
studio,  not  long  ago,  a  delegation  was  see- 


ing the  sights.  No  less  than  three  or  four 
asked  Bebe  the  same  question:  Did  you 
have  a  voice  double  in  Rio  Rita?  The  final 
question  called  forth  a  superb  gesture  from 
Bebe.  Without  saying  a  word,  she  walked 
over  to  the  piano,  sat  down,  and  sang  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers.  Yes,  dearies,  it 
silenced  them. 

Do  John  Gilbert  and  Greta  Garbo  speak 
when  they  meet?  There's  a  question  that 
bobs  up  frequently.  And  did  Buster  Keaton 
have  an  operation  performed  that  perman- 
ently prevents  him  from  smiling?  Is 
Chester  Conklin's  moustache  real  and  what 
kind  of  hair  tonic  does  he  use  to  make  it 
so  luxuriant? 

JOHN  BOLES  has  been  cornered  and 
asked  if  it  is  true  that  all  Hollywood 
uses  a  certain  scented,  highly-advertised 
soap,  and  little  Dorothy  Lee  who  sat  on  the 
piano  and  sang  herself  into  grace  with  Do 
Do  Do  Something,  in  Syncopatiott.  was  ask- 
ed, while  on  a  personal  appearance  tour,  if 
a  film  career  was  the  goal  of  ever)-  Holly- 
wood High  School  damsel.  Dorothy  is  an 
alumna.  Not  only  that,  they  asked  Laura 
La  Plante,  en  route  to  Hawaii,  if  Poverty 
Row,  where  inexpensive  pictures  are  inde- 
pendently produced,  was  the  residence  of 
out-of-work  extras ;  and  in  Gadsby,  Canada, 
where  Barbara  Kent  visited,  they  inquired 
if  Lillian  Gish  really  liked  carrots.  Do  the 
stars  have  their  real  names  in  the  telephone 
book?  Sam  Hardy  was  questioned;  and  in 
New  York,  Joseph  Cawthorn  was  asked  if 
the  players  wore  greasepaint  all  the  time. 

And  so  the  questions  flow.  Do  they 
Xa.  throw  real  pies  in  comedies?  Is 
Stepin  'Fetchit  really  a  negro?  Was  Will 
Rogers  paid  for  being  Mayor  of  Beverly 
Hills?  Is  Clara  Bow  dead?  Does  Jed 
Prouty,  of  The  Broad uay  Melody,  stammer 
in  real  life?  How  did  Estelle  Taylor  slant 
her  eyes  for  her  Chinese  role  in  Where 
East  Is  East? 

Who  started  this  darned  business  anyway.'' 


Liberty  Belle 


And  perhaps  another,  common  to  women — - 
married  women  particularly — is  a  contribut- 
ing factor — boredom. 

Betty  permitted  herself  to  become  fat — 
well  then,  plump — and  dowdy — or  at  any 
rate,  careless  of  her  appearance  as  she  was 
of  all  else.  Fate  saw  to  it  that  she  became 
friendly  with  a  girl  known  to  Hollywood 
as  "Miss  Rebecca" — an  oracle  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  many  stars.  In  short, 
a  casting  agent.  This  youngster  read  such 
a  riot  act,  and  so  upbraided  her  friend  for 
quitting  and  allowing  herself  to  slump  at 
the  height  of  a  career,  that  for  the  first  time 
m  that  career  the  star  "snapped  out  of  it." 

SHE    dieted,    she   massaged,    she  facialed 
and  hair-dressed.     And  when  the  body 
was  all  polished  up.  she  went  shopping  for 
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some  upholstery.  Then,  a  regular  next 
year's  model,  she  presentel  herself  to  "Miss 
Rebecca."'  And  of  course  she  got  the  job — 
dozens  of  em. 

She"s  still  independent  as  all  the  stars  in 
the  flag.  But  she's  no  longer  the  disinter- 
ested, lackadaisical,  come-day-go-day  person- 
ality of  before  the  talkies.  She's  been 
re-born. 

The  old  independence  makes  itself  ap- 
parent in  her  dealings  with  producers  and 
friends.  There's  a  difference.  Both  musr 
come  to  her.  At  Flintridge,  her  home,  one 
visualizes  the  answer  to  the  old  riddle. 
For  there  the  door  is  always  ajar.  There 
is  hospitality.  But  frequently  no  hostess. 
Guests,  invited  or  not.  may  arrive  -and  de- 
part without  seeing  Betty.  At  best  she 
emerges   from   her  seclusion  only  with  the 


festivities  well  under  way.  Lingers  awhile, 
and  then  selecting  those  she  likes  best  re- 
tires with  them  to  privacy  that  is  inviolable. 

Her  new  Credo  is  that  of  hard  work  and 
keep  fit.  It's  an  endless  chain.  Keep  fit 
for  hard  work — work  hard  to  keep  fit.  Not 
infrequently  she's  working  in  two  pictures 
during  one  day.  There  are  no  lay-offs  for 
Betty.     There  never  were  many. 

In  the  end  what?  She  doesn't  know  her- 
self. Something  is  leading  her  on.  Maybe 
it  is  that  something  frorn  beyond  which  has 
touched  her  hand.  Maybe  its  dat  ol'  davil 
destiny.  Whatever  it  may  be  Betty  is  readv 
to  meet  it — and  follow,  with  head  high  and 
throbbing  hean.  Independent  —  especially 
now  that  she  has  broken  with  husband  James 
Cruze — but  intensely  interested  in  life  and 
all  it  offers,  professionally  and  socially. 
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They  Know  What  They  Don't  Like 


EVELYN   BRENT   Says    that    she  can't 
abide  cats. 

"This  awful  hatred  I  have  for  them  is 
known  to  all  my  friends.  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
demonstrate  what  I  mean  by  a  terrible  aver- 
sion," she  continued,  "howfevtr,  if  a  cat  were 
to  come  intb  this  room,  I  would  not  have 
to  be  told,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  see  it.  /  can  feel  it.  I  get  deadly 
pale  and  my  vocal  chords  seem  to  become 
paralyzed.  I  fully  believe  that  if  one  were 
to  jump  in  my  lap  I  would  die  of  fright. 
It  is  horrible,"  she  finished,  "to  be  terror- 
ized by  something  you  can  feel  but  are  un- 
able to  understand." 

"Wonder  if  Clara  Bow  has  any  aver- 
sions," we  said  to  one  of  the  publicity  men 
on  the  Paramount  lot. 

"I  guess  we  can  try  to  find  out,"  he 
answered. 

And — the  great  American  Desire  has 
not  one  aversion  but  several.  The  most 
pronounced  being  that  for  a  certain  brand  of 
perfume.  She  has  been  known  to  take  a 
sudden  and  violent  dislike  to  women  using 
It,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the  odor 
clogged  her  nostrils,  until  she  felt  like  tak- 
ing the  person  in  question,  and  putting  her 
under  a  shower,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  the 
perfume  would  remain. 

We  then  went  over  to  George  Bancroft's 
set  and  talked  to  him  between  scenes. 

"Sentimental  greeting  cards  are  my  pet 
abomination,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  could  get 
the  guy  who  writes  that  tripe  on  them  and 
have  my  hands  on  his  neck  for  just  two 
minutes.  I  hate  to  see  the  holidays  come 
around  for  just  that  very  reason.  My  wife 
tries  to  keep  the  worst  ones  away  from  me, 
but  a  man  has  to  read  friends'  greetings, 
hasn't  he?  I  wish  there  were  some  sort  of 
law  against  the  things.  I  would  be  a  hap- 
py man  at  Christmas  time  if  all  the  mawk- 
ish sentiments  were  done  away  with." 

ON  THE  way  to  Mona  Maris'  house 
that  evening,  we  tried  to  think  what 
the  Spanish  word  for  "aversion"  is.  Luckily 
we  did  not  have  to  call  on  that  language — 
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it  having  grown  rather  rusty  from  disuse — 
for  Miss  Maris  understands  and  speaks  our 
language  very  w-ell.  In  her  precise  Eng- 
lish, with  its  charming  accent,  she  informed 
us  that  helpless  women  were  her  pet  aver- 
sion. 

"You  know  the  ones  I  mean ;  the  kind 
that  can't  bend  over  to  pick  up  a  handker- 
chief. They  look  up  with  their  eyes  open- 
ed wide — so — "  and  here  Miss  Maris  gave  a 
perfect  facial  imitation  of  a  young  lady 
about  to  ask  for  a  diamond  bracelet —  "and 
say:  'But  I  can't  do  this;  or  I'm  not  well 
enough  to  do  that.'  Such  women  make  me 
feel  ashamed  of  my  sex,  and  set  me  to 
wondering  what  this  boasted  of  equality  is 
all  about." 

Ronald  Colman  has  an  aversion  for 
crowds.  In  fact,  he  goes  to  all  sorts  of 
trouble  in  order  to  avoid  people  .  .  .  going 
so  far  as  shaving  off  his  moustache  in  order 
not  to  be  recognized.  He  has  a  perfect  hor- 
ror of  having  his  private  life  intruded  upon, 
and  will  not  attend  an  opening  night,  or 
the  premiere  of  one  of  his  pictures.  This  is 
not  an  affectation  on  Mr.  Colman's  part,  but 
a,  sincere  dislike  for  people  en  masse.  Their 
jostling,  their  curiosity  .  .  .  their  good  or 
bad  humors,  these  are  things  which  drive 
him  wild.  Being  close  to  the  people  is  not 
his  .idea  of  sport. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  "a  crowd  is  like  a 
voracious  maw.  Everything  is  food  for  its 
tremendous  appetite.  And  have  you  ever 
watched  a  crowd — studied  it?  Ever  notice 
how  senseless  are  its  directions?  How  like 
a  herd  of  sheep  its  reaaions?  The  few 
times  I  have  been  caught  in  one  have  made 
me  feel  like  running  for  days — running  to 
the  end  of  the  world — and  beyond." 

BILL  HAINES'  aversion  is  for  orange 
juice.  The  reason,  he  will  tell  you,  is 
that  as  a  small  boy  he  took  particular  de- 
light in  eating  green  apples  with  the  usual 
result;  a  stomach-ache.  Mama's  favorite 
panacea  for  this  was  castor  oil  in  the  form 
of  an  orange  juice  sandwich.  To  this  day, 
orange  juice — the  smell  and  the  taste  of  it — 


is  associated  with  the  hated  oil.  So  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  even  the  sight  of  it  makes  him 
experience  a  sickening  revulsion. 

"Aversions?"  asked  Joan  Crawford.  "Oh, 
yes.  Scissors.  I  can't  listen  to  the  sound  of 
anything  being  cut.  And  if  anyone  happens 
to  pick  up  a  pair  of  scissors  in  my  presence, 
cold  shivers  run  through  my  whole  person, 
and  I  have  to  muster  all  the  will  power  at 
my  command  to  keep  from  screaming." 

Betty  Compson,  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion, 'told  us  that  she  did  not  have  any 
aversions.  She  could  not  recall  disliking 
anything  so  much  that  it  would  come  under 
that  classification.  So  we  staned  to  talk 
about  other  things,  and  were  well  on  our 
way  to  solving  a  few  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse, when  a  young  man  came  into  her 
dressing  room  wearing  a  tie  in  which  the 
color  purple  predominated.  To  say  that  Bet- 
ty shouted  at  him  would  be  to  put  it  very 
mildly  indeed. 

For  the  imperial  color  of  the  Caesars — as 
she  afterwards  explained — was  something 
she  had  never  liked  and  could  not 
tolerate. 

"Would  you  say  that  you  had  an  aversion 
for  it?"  she  was  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  so.  My  mother  was  the  same. 
Whenever  she  saw  purple  she  used  to  be- 
come literally  ill  at  her  stomach. 

"Some  time  ago,"  she  continued,  "I  went 
into  an  agency  with  the  view  of  buying  a 
certain  make  of  car.  It  so  happened  that 
they  had  on  display  the  same  model,  only 
in  a  sickly,  purple  lavender.  Needless  to 
say  I  walked  out  of  that  showroom  and 
bought  another  kind  shortly  afterwards." 

WE  COULD  go  on  and  on  telling  you 
about  the  aversions  of  these  people 
— for  it  seems  they  all  have  one — but  that 
would  take  too  much  space.  For  instance: 
Warner  Baxter  will  not  let  anyone  drive  his 
car  while  he  is  in  it.  If  Janet  Gaynor 
happens  to  put  her  left  shoe  on  in  the  mow- 
ing before  the  right,  her  whole  day  is  ruin- 
ed. Bessie  Love  hates  sand.  Almost  every 
star  has  some  kind  of  aversion. 


Their  Business  Is  Looking  Up 


young  blades  of  the  particular  period 
wouldn't  have  been  caught  dead  without 
one !  Dennis  King  wore  a  none-concealing 
stubble  in  The  Vagabond  King — but  he  was 
an  extra-brave  laddie!  When  you  think  of 
beards,  you  probably  see  Santa  Claus.  But 
the  research  departments  can  produce  as 
many  fashions  for  faces  as  Godey's  book 
can  show  fashions  in  frocks.  The  hirsute 
adornment  of  a  rogue  in  Russia  differs 
radically  from  the  Forty-Niners  of  Califor- 
nia, a  German  officer  in  the  World  War, 
or  a  sheik  of  Araby. 

It  often  happens  that  research  information 
for  a  production  can  be  obtained  only  in  its 
actual  locale.  This  is  true  of  the  M-G-M 
picture  based  on  the  life  of  Jenny  Lind,  in 
f^hich  Grace  Moore  is  to  make  her  screen 
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debut.  The  Swedish  church  service  of  1850 
had  to  be  procured  on  native  territory,  as 
well  as  endless  other  details  that  will  faith- 
fully reproduce  the  exact  mood  and  setting 
of  that  production.  Mrs.  Bucknell  dis- 
covered that  young  student  boys  of  that  year 
affected  flesh-colored  collars  that  nearly 
caused  their  expulsion  for  immodesty ! 

EVERY  department  of  a  studio  calls  con- 
stantly OP-  the  research  chiefs  for  in- 
formation. The  set  designers  need  archi- 
tectural details  of  a  Fifteenth  Century  chat- 
eau ;  costumers  require  data  on  frocks  of 
the  Gay  Nineties;  the  musical  department 
needs  a  sea  chantey  or  a  fragment  of  an 
old  Egyptian  score;  the  foreign  department 
wants  a  Russian  phrase  for  "all  wet" ;  the 


scenarist  must  know  everything  possible 
about  sea  fishing  in  the  Arctic  Circle;  every- 
one wants  something. 

Fox  has  a  complete  library  of  humor,  in- 
cluding 57  Varieties  of  the  joke:  Was  that 
your  ladle  you  were  eating  with  last  night? 
— No,  that  was  no  ladle,  that  was  my  knife! 

Only  once  in  the  history  of  time  has  a 
research  department  failed  to  deliver  the 
goods.  Bright  and  early  one  morning  a  di- 
rector leapt  into  the  library  of  the  Fox 
Studios,  and  barked  at  Miss  Frances  Richard- 
son, "Get  me  the  secret  code  of  the  British 
Navy!" 

"But  Mr.  Blank,"  she  protested,  "if  I 
had  it,  I'd  be  shot  at  sunrise." 

""And,"  he  snapped  impatiently,  ""I  want 
it  by  ten  o"clock  and  not  a  second  later." 
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Garbo — Myth  of  the  Movies 
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IS  known  as  an  "Industrial"  picture — a  com- 
mercial film  sold  by  its  producers  to  manu- 
facturers of,  say,  widgets — so  that  the  wait- 
ing world  may  be  enlightened  and  sales  in- 
creased.   She  was  fifteen. 

Through  a  series  of  events  not  unique  in 
the  experience  of  a  milliner,  she  graduated 
from  dull  trade  into  the  Svenska  equivalent 
of  Mack  Sennett  comedies.  She  alternated 
between  the  comedy  make-ups  of  a  Louise 
Fazenda  or  Daphne  Pollard  to  the  dishabille 
which  Gloria,  herself,  affected  in  the  early 
days  of  beautifying  a  bathing  pool.  And 
progressed  further  into  drammer. 

Then  she  came  near  going  the  way  of 
Molly  O'Day.  Her  rounded  curves  became 
rotund.  She  hated  to  look  a  scale  in  the 
face.  But  she  met  Mauritz  Stiller  in  time. 
Poor  Stiller,  dead  now,  was  six  and  a  half 
feet  of  manhood.  He  towered.  His  head 
was  like  that  of  a  mighty  mastiff.  His 
hands  were  as  the  proverbial  hams.  A  shake 
of  his  fists  (years  later)  sent  John  Gilbert 
yammering  to  the  cops  and  the  protective 
cloister  of  a  cell.  Mauritz  fell  for  the  Gus- 
tafsson  girl. 

He  gave  her  the  first  real  break  in  a  thing 
called  Goesta  Berling.  It  made  a  hit  in 
Yurrup.  But  the  more  important  item  was 
that  Greta  made  a  hit — and  a  surefire  one — 
with  Stiller. 

Ever  on  the  watch,  the  American  movie 
men  spotted  this  Swedish  giant  as  a  director 
of  genius.  They  sent  for  him — and  the 
emissary  had  contracts  for  his  approval  and 
signature. 

"I  won't  go,"  he  said,  "unless  you  take 
Greta,  too." 

There  was  no  place  for  her.  The  Big 
Shot  didn't  think  the  plump  eighteen  year 
old  kid  so  hot.  But  Stiller's  confidence — 
and  Stiller's  love — remained  unshaken. 

"You  offer  me  so-much  money,"  he 
countered,  "deduct  a  certain  amount  from 
my  salary — give  Greta  a  chance — pay  her 
with  my  money — but  don't  let  her  know." 

So  the  milliner  came  to  the  movies — in 
Hollywood. 

I  UT  first  Stiller  groomed  her  as  a  train- 
er does  a  horse  for  a  great  race,  or  a 
fighter  for  his  big  bout.  The  result  was 
not  all  that  he  wished.  But  it  was  enough. 
Under  Monta  Bell's  direction  she  attraaed 
sufficient  attention  in  The  Torrent  to  get  a 
real  contract  of  her  own — and  to  draw  her 
own  money.  The  Temptress  followed. 
And  you  fans  began  to  write  in.  Then 
came  Flesh  and  the  Devil.  It  established 
Greta  and  John  Gilbert  as  a  team.  And  it 
didn't  do  C.  Brown,  director,  a  bit  of  harm. 

She  made  five  more  films.  Then  the 
talkies  came.  And  Greta  spoke.  Mean- 
time Greta  developed  temperament.  She 
would  do  thus  and  so.  She  wouldn't  do 
this  nor  that.  And  a  funny  thing  had  hap- 
pened. The  producers,  checking  carefully 
on  fan  mail  and  box-office  receipts,  found 
that  their  hole  card  was  an  ace — an  ace  of 
hearts — Greta  Garbo.  They  smiled  indulgent- 
ly— and  ground  their  teeth  when  no  one 
was  looking.  Greta  had  her  way.  She  still 
is  having  it.  But  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  she  slips  —  she'll  wish  she'd  been 
nicer  "  when  she  faces  the  bared  teeth. 


MODERN  ART 
PAYS  BIG  MONEY 


I  he  amazing  demand  for 
art  work  of  all  kinds  is  creating 
hundreds  of  big-pay  opportunities 
every  year.  Trained  artists  are 
needed.  This  is  the  Age  of  Color 
...  of  Design  ...  of  Art  in  every- 
thing. Manufacturers,  decorators, 
publishers  ...  all  are  seeking  men 
and  women  with  art  training. 

Through  the  Federal  School  of 
Illustrating  many  who  drudged  at 
small  pay  have  found  fascinating 
careers  .  .  .  larger  incomes.  Many 
Federal  students  are  now  earning 
from  $2500  to  $6000  a  year  .  .  . 
others  even  more. 

You  can  learn  at  home  ...  in 
your  spare  time  .  .  .  the  Federal 
way.  Earn  while  you  learn  .  .  .  most 
of  our  students  do.  The  Federal 
Course  is  for  practical  artists  who 
MUST  make  good.  It  aims  at  dollars 
and  cents  profit  for  every  student. 

More  than  fifty  famous  artists 
.  .  .  masters  of  modern  art  .  .  .  con- 
tribute exclusive  lessons  and  draw- 
ings to  the  Federal  Course.  They 
tell  you  how  they  create  new  .  .  . 
striking  .  .  .  clever  .  .  .  art  work. 
They  give  you  their  technical  tricks 
in  illustrating,  cartooning,  lettering, 
designing,  etc. 

Test  Your  Talent  Free 

Send  for  our  Free  Vocational 
Test  Chart.  It's  simple  to  fill  out. 
Our  artists  judge  it  for  you  and 
give  you  a  definite  guide  to  your 
probable  talent  and  earning  power 
in  art.  We  will  also  >end  you, 
without  charge,  "A  Road  To  Bigger 
Things,"  giving  acmes  of  the  famous 
Federal  instructors  .  .  .  showing 
whej«  the  big  money  in  art  is  .  .  . 
Avhat  others  are  making.  Get  this 
Book  and  the  Test  thort.  Write  now. 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  of  ILLUSTRATING 


7510  FEDERAL    SCHOOLS  BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Federil  School  of  Illustrating 
7310  Federal  Schools  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  free  book,  "A  Road  To  Bigger  Things,"  and  Standard  Art  Test. 
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Garbo — Myth  of  the  Movies 


STILLER,  of  course,  died  broken-hearted. 
He  lost  Greta.  And  with  her  the 
ability  to  fit  into  studio  conditions  here.  He 
failed.  Had  he  known  better  he  would 
have  known  that  Hollywood  failure  means 
nothing.  The  Main  Events  in  all  the  stu- 
dios have  been  the  Phil  Scotts  of  others.  It 
is  just  a  merry-go-round  — -  with  no  hard 
feelings.  But  Stiller  took  his  initial  de- 
feat to  heart — and  departed.  He  didn't  say 
good-bye  to  Greta. 

She,  now  Queen  of  the  Studio,  was  what 
the  officials  called  "di'fficult."  The  pub- 
licity squadron  hated  her.  She'd  refuse  them 
this,  that  and  the  other,  with  a  seeming 
relish  for  making  their  jobs  tougher.  Her 
attitude  toward  everyone  was  the  same. 
Friendly  folk,  the  studio  gang,  she  repulsed 
their  advances.  She  valued  them  all  lightly. 
And  showed  it.    She  does  still. 

Gilbert,  the  playboy  lover,  she  treated 
pretty  badly.  Jack  always  has  to  imagine 
himself  in  love.  He  likes  to  tell  the  world, 
too.  He  toH  a  level-headed  studio  sachem 
that  he  wanted  to  give  Greta  all  he  had. 
All  his  cash,  ail  his  property — everything. 
It  was  no  beau  geste,  Jack  wanted  to  call  in 
the  lawyers  and  do  it  all  ship-shape,  legal- 
ly and  irrevocably.  His  friend,  and  watta 
pal,  told  him  not  to  be  a  darned  fool.  But 


that's  one  piece  of  advice  Jack  never  takes 
and  never  will. 

He  spent  a  small  fortune  for  a  yacht,  be- 
cause Greta's  racket  is  that  she  loves  the 
sea.  It  was  a  big  yacht  with  a  captain  and 
a  crew,  and  accommodations  for  guests  of 
Jack's,  the  gregarious,  convivial  soul.  On 
the  first  cruise  there  was  a  carefully  culled 
group  asked  to  honor  Garbo.  But  she, 
sweet  thing,  immured  herself  in  her  cabin — 
and — well,  that  was  that.  Jack  took  a  loss 
on  the  boat. 

SHE  didn't  like  the  room  where  the 
ladies  who  attended  the  Gilbertian 
parties  were  escorted  to  arrange  their  hair. 
So  Jack  planned  a  surprise  and  got  those  ol' 
davil  carpenters  busy.  (Odd  how  carpenters 
pursue  him.  Maybe  a  complex.)  And  after 
the  carpenters  came,  interior  decorators  and 
all  that.  When  the  special  boudoir  was 
complete.  Jack  invited  Garbo  up  the  hill- 
side to  his  castle,  and  with  the  joy-of-giving 
— the  pleasure  of  surprising  a  sweetheart — 
making  his  heart  skip  beats,  the  big  boob 
ushered  the  girl  to  the  chamber  and  threw 
aside  the  drapes  with  the  happiness  of  a 
boy.  She  looked  it  over,  powdered  her 
nose,  and  stifling  a  yawn  repeated  her  most 
famous  Hne:  "Aye  tank  aye  go  home."  And 


that,  again,  was  that. 

After  the  break  with  Jack — even  before 
it — her  deep  voice  would  boom  over  Lilyan 
Tashman's  'phone.  Lilyan  was  her  pal,  her 
confessor,  her  advisor.  They  say  Lil,  Hol- 
lywood's smartest  dresser,  gowned  Garbo.  A 
day  didn't  pass  but  what  "Lilyan  dis  is 
Garbo"  reverberated  through  the  phone. 
But  that  friendship  died  with  others. 

Now  Greta  stands  pretty  much  alone  in 
the  rather  cheap  little  house  where  she 
dwells.  Recently  she  allowed  herself  the 
luxury  of  a  pool,  and  early-risers  or  late 
home-comers  have  seen  her  swimming  not 
long  after  dawn.  She's  still  invited  to  some 
places,  and  no  matter  how  inane  her  re- 
marks they  are  the'  signal  for  loud  clamor, 
or  if  allegedly  funny,  for  sustained  laughter. 
She  has  only  to  remove  her  shoes  and  say: 
"Gees-wah",  for  the  intelligentsia  to  go 
hysterical. 

But,  smart  child,  she's  saving  her  shekels. 
The  pay  envelope  contains  $3,500  fresh  and 
fresh  every  Sat'dy  night.  Less  than  a  tenth 
is  spent.  The  rest  marches  to  de  benk,  to 
de  benk,  to  de  benk.  And  $3,500  a  week 
mounts  up  to  plenty  of  kronen  against  that 
day  when  Greta  will  grin  at  Hollywood  and 
mutter:  "Aye  tank  aye  go  home" — to  that 
dear  Stockholm. 


Colonel  Daniels 


family  wardrobe,  and  all  on  her  own  hook, 
got  a  job  as  an  extra  girl. 

Hal  Roach  was  the  first  to  discover  her. 
Then  Harold  Lloyd — who  loved  her,  too, 
they  say.  And  finally  Cecil  B.  De  Mille 
(with  a  capital  d  please).  Ten  years  with 
Paramount  followed.  Ten  years  and  fifty 
photoplays.    After  that  the  talkies. 

"Vou've  been  something  of  a  pioneer,"  I 
said.  For  I  remembered  that  Bebe  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  that  the  talkies  had 
come  to  stay.  Among  the  first  to  visualize 
the  longer  lease  of  stardom  they  guaranteed. 
Among  the  first  to  insist  on  an  audible 
screen  appearance.  The  first  to  quit  when 
it  was  denied  her.  The  first  to  make  a  ter- 
rific smash-hit  in  the  singing  cinema — as  Rio 
Rita. 

PERHAPS  I  inherit  that."  she  said  se- 
riously. "We've  been  rather  adventur- 
ous, you  know.  And  while  I  can't  very 
well  sail  the  Spanish  Main,  or  go  'rollin' 
down  to  Rio',  within  my  limitations  life  is 
an  adventure  to  me,  too. 

"Of  course  lift  is  an  adventure,  isn't  it? 
And  the  people  who  meet  it  half-way,  force 
it  a  little  upon  occasion,  get  most  from  it. 
I  like  to  tell  fortunes — but  I  make  them 
come  out  my  way." 

I  thought  of  Alexander,  the  conqueror. 
How  he  rode  to  battle  with  a  charlatan 
oracle  by  his  side.  How  he  never  moved 
without  consulting  the  diviners.  How,  nev- 
ertheless, he  forced  his  destiny.  If  the 
sibyl  said  the  month  was  unlucky,  he 
changed  its  name.  When  the  Gordian  knot 
defied  him,  he  severed  it  with  his  sword.  I 
thought  I  knew  what  Bebe  meant. 


[Continued  from  page  7/] 

"About  pioneering,"   she  continued,  "do 
you  want  to  laugh?" 
I  admitted  it. 

"Don't  tell,"  she  said,  "but  I  was  a 
pioneer  patient  in  plastic  surgery." 

"  Does  anyone  know?"  I  gasped  from  sheer 
surprise. 

"My  nose  knows.  It  Wasn't  just  what 
they  wanted  for  the  screen  originally.  So 
1  had  it  fixed." 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  cutest  noses  between 
eyes  and  lips  anywhere.  And  speaking  of 
lips — but  why  go  into  rhapsodies  over 
Bebe's  lips.  Ben  Lyon'll  tell  you.  Besides, 
they  speak  for  themselves. 

"  About  pioneering,'-  this  time  the  words 
were  mine,  "so  few  of  the  established  stars 
have  anything  left  but  the  glitter  of  the  sil- 
ver screen.  You  remember  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckles  definition  of  gin  as  something 
which  Hollywood  spent  its  money  for  while 
Ruth  Roland  was  buying  real  estate.  Is 
there  any  danger  of  your  ever  climbing  that 
well-worn  hill  that  makes  the  path  to  the 
poor-house  so  tough?" 

"  It's  like  this,"  she  said.  "I  love  free- 
dom. The  only  way  it  is  attainable  is 
through  financial  independence.  If  I  hadn't 
had  my  little  army  of  dollars  behind  me 
I'd  never  have  been  able  to  make  my  De- 
claration of  Independence  when  the  time 
came.  Here's  another  secret — just  for  you 
and  the  readers  of  TALKING  SCREEN. 
When  I  left  Paramount  I  figured  my  hold- 
ings to  be  worth  about  $500,000.  And  I've 
put  it  where  it  can't  get  away  from  me.  In 
other  words.  Wall  Street  can  have  an  earth- 
quake every  day,  and  my  investments  will 
remain  a  hundred  per  cent  secure.  " 


BEN  wasn't  so  fortunate,  was  he,"  I 
reminisced,  recalling  how  young  Mr. 
Lyon  had  taken  it  on  the  chin  during  the 
days  of  sound  business. 

"He  lost  a  lot.  But  what  an  awfully 
good  sport  he  was  about  it!  Do  you 
know  something?  It's  another  secret !  I 
think  Ben  has  been  more  popular  with 
Hollywood — and  more  popular  with  me,  too 
— since  those  dark  brown  Oaober  days.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  a  thoroughbred,  a  fel- 
low any  girl  might  be  proud  to  know — or 
love.  While  the  rest  of  the  boys — and  they 
all  got  stung — were  moaning  not-so-low,  Ben 
simply  thanked  his  luck  stars  that  he  was 
young  and  had  still  the  chance  to  work  for 
another  bank-roll.  He  took  it  with  a  smile. 
I  thought  that  was  great.  And  so  did 
everyone  else." 

"What  about  Ben?"  I  remembered  the 
master's  voice.  ■ 

"Well,  you  know  he  likes  flying — and 
I'm  learning  to  operate  a  plane.  I  like 
Bridge — and  he's  learned  to  play." 

"Looks  like  preparation  for  permanency," 
I  hazarded. 

"Do  you  know  the  motto  on  my  escut- 
cheon— you  know — my  coat-of-arms?  It  is 
Semper  Faratus.  Thar  means  Always  Pre- 
pared. I  think  companionship  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  matrimony.  I  think  it  is  what  a 
girl  should  look  for  most  when  she  thinks 
of  wedding  bells." 

I  remembered  her  attitude  when  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Lyon  was  first  announced. 
To  their  friends,  neither  made  a  pretense  of 
the  desperate,  cloying,  ridiculous  love  that 
was  a  little  wearying  in  the  Crawford-Fair- 
[Cotttinued  on  page  97] 
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-  Role  Call  « 

Who'8  doing  what  and  where 


AMOS  'N'  ANDY— Check  and  Double 
Check,  RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

GEORGE  ARUSS—Old  English,  Warner 
Brodiers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

JEAN  ARTHUR— r^e  Railroad  Man,  RKO 
Location,  Harlottown,  Mont. 

ROBERT  ARMSTRONG  —  r/5«  Railroad 
Man,  RKO  Location,  Harlottown,  Mont. 

HARRY  BANNISTER— HoKse  of  Fury, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JOHN    BARRYUORE— Hamlet,  Warner 

■  Brothers  Studio,  HoUj-wood. 

GLANVILLE  BATES— The  Sap  from  Sy- 
racuse, Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT— Lipstick,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

CHARLES  BICKFORD— r<j/n/»/fo,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

WILLIAM  BOYD— Beyond  Victory,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

WILLIAM  BOYD— The  Spoilers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

CLIVE  BROOK— The  Better  Wife,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Holl>'wood. 

JOE  E.  BROWN— Hig;f»  Life,  First  Na- 
tional Studio,  Burbank. 

EDDIE  CANTOR  —  Whoopee,  Samuel 
Goldwyn  Studio,  Hollywood. 

NANCY  CARROLL— Laughter,  Paramount 
Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  CAWTHORNE— Bdiej  in  Toy- 
land,  RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON— r^e  Better  Wife, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MAURICE  CHEVALIER— r)?>e  Little  Cafe 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  —  Manslaughter, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

BETTY  COMPSON— r^f'  Spoilers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

GARY  COOLER  — The  Spoilers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  —  r/f.e  Great  Day, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

RICHARD  DVX.— Cimarron,  RKO  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

MARGARET  DUMONT— Animal  Crack- 
ers, Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  JR.  —  Broken 
Dishes,  First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

FRANK  E AY— Captain  Applejack,  War- 
ner Brothers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

GRETA  GARBO— Red  Dust,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dio, Culver  City. 

JOHN  GILBERT  —Way  for  a  Sailor, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JAMES  GLEASON  —  Beyond  Victory, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

ROBERT  GRIEG— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  HAINES  —  Remote  Control, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

NEIL  HAMILTON— /I  Widow  from  Chi- 
cago,  First  National   Studio,  Burbank. 

PHILLIPS  HOLMES— Grumpy,  Paramount 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

ANN  HARDING— Ho«Je  of  Fury,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

AL  JOLSON— Big  Boy,  Warner  Brothers 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

DOROTHY  iORD AN— Kelly's  Vacation, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

BUSTER  KEATON— IFdr  Babies,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

EVELYN  KNARR— Penny  Arcade,  Warner 
Brothers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

EVELYN  LAYE— Bitter  Sweet,  Samuel 
Goldwyn  Studio,  Hollywood. 

REX  LEASE — So  This  is  Mexico,  Tiffany 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

IVAN  LEBEDEEE— Half-shot  at  Sunrise, 
RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 


DOROTHY  LEE— Half-shot  at  Sunrise, 
RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MARY  LEWIS— r/:»e  Siren  Song,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

WINNIE  LIGHTNER— T)[)e  Life  of  the 
Party,  Warner  Brothers  Studio,  Holly- 
wood. 

ANDRE  LUGUET  —  French  Version  of 
Olympia,M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

FREDERIC  MARCH  —  Laughter,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

EVERETT  MARSHALL  —  He<jr/  of  the 
Rockies,  RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

CHICO  MARX— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

GROUCHO  MARX  —  Animal  Crackers, 
Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

HARPO  MARX— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

ZIPPO  MARX— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

CYRIL  MAUDE  —  Grumpy,  Paramount 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD  —  The  Little 
Caje,  Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

FRANK  McHUGH— y4  Widow  from  Chi- 
cago, First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

EDWARD  METCALF— Crackers, 
Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

VICTOR  MOORE— Heads  Up,  Paramount 
Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY— Ke/Z/j  Vaca- 
tion, M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

GRACE  MOORE— Nei^'  Moon,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

POLLY  MORAN  —  Remote  Control, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JACK  OAKIE— The  Sap  from  Syracuse, 
Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  Citv, 
N.  Y. 

EDDIE  QUILLAN— Looking  for  Trouble, 

Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 
CHARLES    "BUDDY"    ROGERS— Heads 

Up,  Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

GINGER  ROGERS— r/f>f  Sap  from  Syra- 
cuse, Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

LILLIAN  ROTH— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

FRED  SCOTT  —  Beyond  Victory,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

LOWELL  SHERMAN— Lawful  Larceny, 
RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

OTIS  SKINNER— Kismet,  First  National 
Studio,  Burbank. 

LOUIS  SORlN— Animal  Crackers,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

BETTY  STARBUCK— Tibe  Sap  from  Syra- 
cuse, Paramount  Studio,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCE  TIBBETT  —  New  Moon, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

RAOUEL  TORRES  —  Neter  the  Twain 
Shall  Meet,  M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

HUGH  TREWOR—Conspiracy,  RKO  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

HELEN  TWELVETREES— Her  Man,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

BERT  ^(/HEELER— Half-shot  at  Sunrise, 
RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

ALICE  WHITE— ^.iri^oM/  from  Chicago, 
First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

GRANT  WITHERS— Pe««j/  Arcade,  War- 
ner Brothers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

LOUIS  WOLHEIM— T/:>c  Railroad  Man, 
RKO  Location,  Harlottown,  Mont. 

ROBERT  WOOLSEY— Half-shot  at  Sun- 
rise— RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

LORETTA  YOUNG— Broken  Dishes,  First 
National  Studio,  Burbank. 


Are  You 

BASHFUL? 

-.^^  EMBARRASSED? 

NERUOUS? 


SHY? 


DO  YOU  LACK 
CONFIDENCE? 

ARE  YOU  SELF 
CONSCIOUS? 


NO  WONDER  YOU  ARE  A 
"STAY-AT-HOME" 

"P\0  YOU  ever  feel  embarrassed  in 
^  the  presence  of  strangers.'  Are 
you  always  bashful  and  confused  when 
you  meet  people  for  the  first  time  or 
when  you  are  in  company  of  the  op- 
posite sex.-* 

You  Are  Self -Conscious! 

Shame  on  you!  There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  be  nervous  and  embarrassed. 
Stop  being  shy.  You  can  learn  how 
to  conquer  the  terrible  fear  of  your 
superiors. 

DO    NOT    BE  DISCOURAGED! 

Every  individual  now  suffering  from 
Bashfulness  (Self-Consciousness) 
will  welcome  this  good  news.  Re- 
markable discovery  used  with  great 
success — whereby  you  can  quickly 
and  easily  overcome  your  faults.  Be 
cheerful  and  confident  of  your 
future!  If  you're  Bashful — don't  wait 
another  day — Send  25c  for  my  amazing 
book.  Learn  about  my  course  to  over- 
come Self -Consciousness.   Write  today. 

R.  BLACKSTONE 

B-13  Flatiron  Bldg.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

|-  -  —  ^  -  —  .TEAR  AND  MAIL-  -----  -| 

I 

(Richard  BUckstone, 
B-13  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City  I 
I  ■ 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book  on  Ner-  I 
I  vousness  and  Bashfulness.  I  am  enclosing  25  , 
'  cents    in   coin   or   stamps.  | 

'm  I 

I  Name    | 

I  Address    | 

I  City   State   j 

I  ! 
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If  You  Wish  For 

NEW  HAIR  GROWTH 

Take  comfort  in  knowing  that  new  hairs  may  grow  again 
when  the  HAIR  ROOTS  LIVE. 

Do  you  believe  that  YOUR  hair  roots  are  alive  botmerely 
dormant?  Then  why  not  buy  a  box  of  Kotaiko  and  use  it 
as  a  hair  and  scalp  invigorant? 

Kotallio  is  higlily  endorsed  by  men  and  women  who 
express  joy  at  the  improvement  in  hair  and  scalp.  Many  are 
delighted  that  their  hair  is  full-grown  again.  What  a  joy 
it  is  to  conquer  hair  loss  ;  combat  dandruff  ;  and  allay  the 
ravages  of  bacterialencroachments!  To  have  abundant  hair 
is  clear-proof  that  the  bodily  health  co-ordinates  with  the 
hair  growing  organism. 

Drug  stores  everywhere  sell  Kotaiko.  The  price  is  one 
dollar.  Or.  if  you  prefer  to  receive  a  test  box  first,  write  or 
fill  in  counon. 

KOTAL  COMPANY,  B-677,  Station  O,  New  York 
Please  send  me  a  test  box  of  Kotaiko 

Name  


Address^ 


1 Brings  this  rENT 
10  Month*  to  Pay' 
]oU- proof— dust  -  proof 
aitU  insured.  15  Jewel 
movement  in  carved  case;  radi 
um  dial  and  new  re-inforced 
edge  band.  Pin  SI. 00  to  this 
ad.  State:  How  long  at  ad-  /; 
dress;  Age;  Employer;  Na- 
ture  of  work.  Watch  will 
come  for  15  day  trial.  If 
sacisfied,pay  $2.88  a  month. 
Otherwise,  return  and  dol 
lar  will  be  refunded.  -  „,„^^ 

,  L.W.  SWEET.  Inc.  Dept.950-M  '^^jj^^y 


Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Gold  Medal  Winner. 
78,000  users.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
765  Anita  Bldg.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Matte  His  Heart  Leap 


scent  of  PAS.SIOiV  LURE.     A  few 
drops  make  you  irresistible,  cast 
ing  a  magnetic  spell  over  men 
kindling  the  fires  of  love.  This 
thrilling      Oriental  fragrance 
fairly   radiates  "IT." 

PAS  SI  ON  LURE 
UlRITF  '^^^  ..iPotent  lov* 

Wnllt  charm.    Send  only  50c  lor 
TODIY  Kenerous   vial  of  Passion 
Lure,  or  $1.00  for  large 
size     (extra     strength!  FREE 
booklet   "Love's   Secrets   Revealed  ..^...^^o 
Company,  Dept.  F-7.  799  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

FREE!  Pamphlet  FREE! 

I  Marvelous  imported  Parisian  dis- 
I  covery.    removes   Unwanted  Hair 
jiffy,  for  good  I    No  irrita- 
tion.      Harmless,    liquid,  clean. 

I Just  apply  and  wash  offi  Satis- 
faction or  money  returned.  Send 
this  ad  and  your  address  to  get 
FREE  explanation  how  "Gyp»ia" 
destroys  Hair  and  Root. 
GYPSIA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  (N)  SS  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y 


.Address  Aivere 


Brief  Guide 


[Continued  from  page  6] 


LET'S  GO  PLACES  rfox^— Mistaken  identity 
is  the  basis  of  this  musical  talkie.  Lola 
Lane    is    excellent    and     Joseph  Wagstafi 


LIGHT  OF  WESTERN  STARS  (Paramount)— 
Here's  another  one  of  those  corking  westerns 
with  Richard  Arlen  once  again  doing  his  ex- 
cellent stuff  in  this  type  of  role.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  Arlen  when  they  told  him  to 
go  western,  young  man. 

LORD  BYRON  OF  BROADWAY  (M-G-M)— 
A  swell-headed  song  writer  is  the  basis  for 
this  yarn.     Yes,  it's  not  new,  but  it's  good. 

LOVIN'  THE  LADIES  r«*CO;— Richard  Dix 
is  with  us  again  as  a  plumber  who  makes 
the  girls  fall  for  him  on  a  bet.  Not 
quite   up   to   Dix'   usual  stuff. 

THE  LOVE  PARADE  (Paramount) — This  is 
famous  by  now,  but  we're  still  recommend- 
ing It  to  you  because  it  is  so  good. 
Maurice  Chevalier — oh,  so  verry  Phrench — 
does  his  stuff  beautifully  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  brnst 
Lubitsch. 

MAMBA  (Tiffany) — An  excellent  story  of  South 
Africa  with  Jean  Hersholt  and  Eleanor 
Boardman  doing  splendidly. 

MAMMY  (Warner  Brothers) — Al  Jolson's  latest 
picture  for  Warners.  If  you're  a  Jolson 
fan,  you  will  be  crazy  about  it,  but  if 
you're  not,  you'll  wonder  why  they  ever 
produced  it. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S  (Warner 
Brothers) — John  Barrymore  in  a  comedy 
role,  no  less,  and  good.  This  is  a  satire 
on  middle  class  English  life  and  as  such 
it's  very,  very  amusing.  Loretta  Young 
gives  a  good  performance. 

MEN  WITHOUT  WOMEN  (fox) — An  excel- 
lent story  concerning  the  fate  ot  a  submarine 
and  its  members.  Don't  see  it  if  you  in- 
sist   upon   a    love    interest    in    your  stories. 

MONTANA  MOON  (M-G-M)  —  Here's  Joan 
Crawford,  no  less,  on  a  ranch,  as  the  heiress 
who  marries  Johnny  Mack  Brown.  Joan 
sings   in   her   usual    good  style. 

MURDER  ON  THE  ROOF  (Columbia)— A  good 
story  about  a  murder  committed  in  a  pent- 
house. If  you  like  mystery  stuff,  don't 
miss  it. 

ONE  MAD  KISS  (Fox)  —  From  the  operatic 
field  comes  Don  Jose  Mojica  to  give  an 
excellent  performance  in  both  voice  and 
acting. 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  (Paramount) — A  story  of 
the  chivalry  that  was  customary  in  the  Civil 
War  days  with  Gary  Cooper  and  Phillips 
Holmes  doing  good  work. 

PARAMOUNT  ON  PARADE  (Paramount) — 
Paramount's  revue  is  here  at  last.  Nancy 
Carroll's  song  and  dance  act  and  the  Fu 
Manchu   skit   stand    out   as   the    high  spots. 

PARTY  GIRL  (Tiffany) — The  younger  genera- 
tion and  their  goings-on  are  with  us  again 
in  an  entertaining,  although  very  sensational, 
story.      It's    worth    a  visit. 

PUTTIN'  ON  THE  RITZ  (United  Artists)  — 
Who  was  that  actor  I  seen  you  with  last 
night?  That  wasn't  no  actor — that  was 
Harry  Richman.  But  when  he  sings,  then 
the  world  is  his. 

THE  RETURN  OF  DR.  FU  MANCHU  (Para- 
mount)— The  old  doctor  is  with  us  again, 
thinking  up  and  executing  wickedness  in 
the  most  fascinating  style. 

ROUGH  ROMANCE  (Fox)  —  Here's  George 
O'Brien,  that  good-looking  he-man,  in  an 
exciting  tale  about  lumber  jacks,  and  fights, 
and  gambling  hells.     Very  thrilling. 

SALLY  (First  National) — Thb  well  known  musi- 
cal comedy  comes  through  in  the  talkies  in 
fine  style  with  Marilyn  Miller  and  Alex- 
ander Gray  handling  the  romantic  roles 
splendidly  and  Joe  E.  Brown  and  Ford 
Sterling  good  in  comedy  bits. 

SARAH  AND  SON  (Paramount) — A  story  of 
mother  love,  but,  oh!  how  different  from 
the  average  sentimental  trash  which  is  spilled 
on  this  subject.  Ruth  Chatterton  gives  her 
usual   excellent  performance. 


SHE  STEPS  OUT  (Fox)—Htte'i  a  delightful 
comedy  about  the  middle  class,  taken  from 
the  play.  The  Family  Upstairs.  Willie  Collier, 
Sr.,  Rex  Bell,  Dixie  Lee  and  Marguerite 
Churchill  contribute  excellent  performances, 
but  the  picture  is  a  trifle  too  long. 

SHOW  GIRL  IN  HOLLYWOOD  (First  Na- 
tional)— Alice  White  in  a  corking  story  that 
kids  the  movies  all  over  the  lot.  Miss 
White  is  her  usual  cute  self  in  this  number 
and  Ford  Sterling  does  some  good  comedy 
stuff  as  a   big  movie  mogul. 

SLIGHTLY  SCARLET  (Paramount)— Htrt',  a 
story  of  rwo  sophisticated  crooks — the  crooks 
being  impersonated  by  none  other  than 
Evelyn  Brent  and  Clive  Brook.  With  such 
a   combination,   you're  sure  to  have  a  good 


SON  OF  THE  GODS  (First  National)— lUt 
little  Chinese  boy  who  turns  out  to  be  an 
American  is  none  other  than  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess  who  once  made  a  picture  called 
Broken  Blossoms.  He  was  a  Chinese  boy 
in  that,  too,  but  alas,  they  are  not  the  same. 

SONG  O'  MY  HEART  (Fox)—U  you  like 
John  McCormack's  voice,  don't  miss  this 
one. 

SONG  OF  THE  FLAME  (First  National)— Alex- 
ander Gray  and  Bernice  Claire  team  up  again 
in  this  talkie  version  of  the  well  known 
operetta.     Gershwin's  music  is  swell. 

SONG  OF  THE  WEST  (Warner  Brother,)— A 
rather  disappointing  outdoor  talkie  with  John 
Boles  and  Vivienne  Segal  not  quite  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  Joe  E.  Brown  saves 
the  day. 

STRICTLY  MODERN  (First  National)  —  Dot- 
othy  Mackaill  as  the  girl  who  hates  men 
until.  There  is  some  good  clever  dialogue 
in  this  picture. 

SUCH  MEN  ARE  DANGEROUS  rfox>— Elinor 
Glyn's  story  based  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  famous  financier,  Lowenstein.  Interest- 
ing. 

SWING  HIGH  (Paihe)  —  An  excellent  drcus 
story  of  the  old  days  with  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  and  Nick  Stuart  doing  good  work. 

TEMPLE  TOWER  (Fox)— A  story  based  on 
the  Bulldog  Drummond  theme  with  Ken- 
neth MacKenna  as  Bulldog  Drummond.  It's 
hokum,  of  course,  but  if  you  like  mystery 
stories,  it  will   hold  your  interest. 

THIS  MAD  WORLD  (M-G-M)— Basil  Rath- 
bone  in  a  story  about  the  war  and  spies  and 
whatnot.     A  little  confusing,  but  interesting. 

TRAILING  TROUBLE  (Unirersal)  —  O.K. 
western  with  Hoot  Gibson  as  the  hard-riding 
hero.  Hoot  sings  in  this  one  and  in  good 
style,  too. 

TROOPERS  THREE  (Tiffany)  —  An  unusual 
story  about  army  life  which  will  thrill  you 
if  you  are  tired  of  the  everlasting  love  stuff. 
There's  some   good  riding   in   it.  , 

TRUE  TO  THE  NAVY  (Paramount) — Clara 
Bow's  latest  is  pretty  good,  but  somehow  the 
old  Clara  seems  to  be  no  longer  with  us 
these  days. 

UNDER  A  TEXAS  MOON  (Warner  Brothers) 
—  Frank  Fay  is  excellent  and  the  Tech- 
nicolor is  just  as  good  as  he,  but  the  story, 
alas,  is  rather  weak. 

THE  VAGABOND  KING  (Paramount) — Den- 
nis King  is  handsome  and  sings  rather  well 
in   this   swashbuckling  affair. 

THE  WOMAN  RACKET  (M-G-M) — Tom  Moore 
as  a  cop  who  marries  a  night  club  hostess. 
Complications   provide  plenty   of  excitement. 

YOUNG  EAGLES  (Paramount) — Buddy  Rogers 
jumps  in  and  out  of  airplanes  and  general- 
ly acts  like  a  kid  with  a  lollipop.  O.K.  for 
Rogers  fans. 

YOUNG  MAN  OF  MANHATTAN  (Paramount) 
A  splendid  movie  version  of  the  famous 
novel.  Charles  Ruggies,  Claudette  Colbert 
and  Norman  Foster  are  excellent. 
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Just  Your  Style — and  Hollywood's 


[Continued  fro?n  page  5] 


the  sands.  Vivid  English  prints  are  pop- 
ular and  very  festive.  A  few .  romantic 
souls  who  consider  trousers  too  masculine 
are  sporting  those  amusing  beach  skirts  — 
exaggeratedly  full  and  set  on  a  snug  little 
hip  yoke.  But  almost  everyone  prefers  pa- 
jamas, which  are  really  more  comfortable, 
and  vastly  smarter. 

Little  jackets  are  comfortable  for  that 
extra  warmth  needed  to  ward  off  the  after- 
swim  chill.  Jaunty  little  boleros  are  seen 
often  this  season.  And  capes!  These  may 
be  of  any  length,  from  the  perky,  short 
military  variety,  to  the  all-enveloping  cir- 
cular. They  are  very,  very  smart  this  sea- 
son, and  thoroughly,  practical.  Full-length 
beach  coats  are  as  fKjpular  as  ever,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  Whichever  type  of 
wrap  you  choose,  you'll  want  your  material 
to  be  jersey,  gaily  printed  toweling,  or  any 
other  soft,  absorbent,  fast-color  material. 
Rubberized  silk  is  quite  attractive,  but  is 
more  expensive  and  is  not  always  so  prac- 
tical and  effective  as  some  of  the  cheaper 
materials. 

BATHING  caps  have  always  been  a 
rather  baffling  problem.  The  really 
becoming  types  are  usually  too  fragile  for 
practicality.  Now  two  types  of  cap  are 
taking  Hollywood  by  storm — the  helmet,  and 
the  beret,  both  of  very  durable  rubber,  and 
available  in  all  brilliant  shades,  including 
gold  and  silver.  For  lounging  on  the  beach, 
Hollywood  is  wearing  enormous  straw  hats 
of  gay  colors. 

Those  clever  wooden  clogs  are  nice  to 
have  for  protecting  the  feet  from  sharp  peb- 
bles or  shells.  And  have  you  seen  the  new 
beach  jewelry,  carved  from  pine,  oak,  and 
maple,  cut  into  modernistic  shapes,  and 
lacquered  to  match  the  beach  pajamas?  I'll 
not  believe  this  without  seeing  it — but  I've 
heard  that  the  very  modish  seaside  siren  is 
wearing  long  rubber  gloves  of  bright  colors 
and  gold  and  silver! 

The  vacation  girl  doesn't  spend  all  her 
time  on  the  beach.  Sometimes  she  plays 
tennis.  This  is  one  type  of  costume  that  re- 
mains "bobbed"  in  the  new  long-skirt  era. 
Pleats,  folds,  circular  flares,  or  godets  give 
that  very  necessary  fullness.  Many  of  the 
newest  tennis  frocks  are  showing  tiny  cap 
sleeves,  though  the  sleeveless  mode  still  pre- 
dominates for  sport.  All  pastel  shades  are 
good  this  season — panicularly  pinks,  and  a 
sort  of  dusty  blue.  Yellow,  too,  is  extreme- 
ly popular.  The  tennis  girl  slips  on  a  bright 
cardigan  jacket,  or  a  gay  "roughneck" 
sweater  after  the  game.  She  wears  vivid 
hued  socks,  and  goes  stockingless  on  the 
court.  Her  tennis  slippers  are  usually  tw'o- 
toned — white  with  some  color  to  harmonize 
with  her  costume.  She  may  wear  a  printed 
scarf  and  matching  bandeau.  She  manages, 
by  selecting  a  smart  dress  and  clever  ac- 
cessories, to  look  quite  romantic  during  the 
game.  Some  of  the  Hollywood  flappers  are 
wearing  jaunty  linen  shorts  for  tennis ! 
They  are  cute,  comfortable,  and  inexpensive. 

HOLLYWOOD    is    all    abloom  with 
three-pieced    knitted   suits   for  golf. 
They  are  very  practical  and  are  shown  in 


dozens  of  smart  styles.  If  you  are  wise, 
you'll  line  your  skirt  to  prevent  it  from  bag- 
ging at  the  knees.  You  can  buy  these  golf 
sets  in  pastel  shades,  as  well  as  in  tweed- 
like mixtures.  If  you  find  the  sweater  top 
too  warm,  why  not  include  in  your  vaca- 
tion wardrobe  a  little  sleeveless  tuck-in 
blouse  or  two  of  handkerchief  linen,  pique, 
or  wash  silk,  in  some  becoming  tint? 

Of  course  the  ultra-modern  sports  girl 
must  have  an  aviation  costume.  They  just 
have  to  be  warm;  so  it  is  wise  to  choose 
one  of  the  attractive  leather  coats,  now 
available  not  only  in  the  usual  colors,  but  in 
dozens  of  interesting  new  shades.  Some  of 
the  shops  are  showing  suede  aviation  suits 
— trousers,  vest,  and  coat — in  several  colors, 
and  very  smartly  cut.  They  permit  the  mod- 
ern girl  to  keep  her  slender  silhouette  with- 
out sacrificing  bodily  warmth  when  she's 
aflying  with  the  boy-friend. 

Do  you  enjoy  horseback  riding?  For 
summer  wear,  white  linen  trousers  are  com- 
fortable and  attractive.  Or  perhaps  you'd 
prefer  one  of  the  more  decorative  checked 
pairs.  Soft  tailored  blouses  worn  with  a 
four-in-hand  tie,  are  approved  by  Dame 
Fashion.  On  chilly  mornings,  a  pastel  slip- 
on  sweater  is  worn  over  the  shirt.  Whip- 
cord riding  breeches  of  beige  or  gray  are 
very  popular.  Sleeveless  tailored  coats  are 
smart  for  the  girl  who  likes  to  look  well 
turned  out  on  the  bridle  path.  A  small- 
brimmed,  tailored,  soft  felt  hat  in  dark  or 
neutral  shade,  is  correct.  Many  girls  prefer 
jodhpurs  to  riding  breeches.  They  are  un- 
questionably quite  attractive  and  cool. 

THE  vacation  girl  needs  a  top-coat. 
Tweed — possibly  to  match  a  jaunty 
little  two-pieced  suit — is  very  popular, 
while  more  modish  still  this  season  is  the 
shaggy  polo  coat  in  pale  blue,  light  green, 
lavender,  or  any  other  pastel  shade  that 
harmonizes  with  your  general  play-time 
wardrobe.  They  can  be  bought  for  as  low 
as  $20,  and  are  wonderfully  warm  and 
sporty  looking. 

You  just  must  have  at  least  one  beret  in 
your  summer  wardrobe.  The  gay  felt  berets 
are  still  good;  but  newer  are  those  wooly 
crocheted,  or  chenille  varieties,  multicolored 
or  solid-hued.  They  are  youthful  and  amus- 
ing, and  fortunately  are  becoming  to  almost 
every  type  of  girl.  In  fact,  so  flattering  are 
they,  that  we  now  have  very  dressy  after- 
noon and  evening  berets ! 

If  you  go  away  for  your  vacation,  you 
will  need  attractive  luggage.  Fitted  cases 
are  lovely,  but  quite  expensive.  A  really 
good  leather  bag  should  last  for  many  years 
and  lose  none  of  its  smartness.  It  seems 
real  economy  to  put  more  money  into  a 
good  case,  and  to  buy  the  fittings  separately 
as  one's  pocketbook  permits.  Colored  lug- 
gage is  popular  now;  and  if  you  yield  to 
the  weakness  of  buying  it — which  I  can 
easily  understand! — you  could  always  have 
it  dyed  black  if  the  styles  should  change. 
Suitcases  (with-  dress  hangers,  as  in  ward- 
robe trunks),  shoe  bags  and  hat  boxes  are 
fascinating  these  days.  They  positively  lure 
us  -to  go  places  and  do  things  when  vaca- 
tion days  approach  in  all  their  glory. 


SEND 
ONLY 


To  Help  Cover  Cost  of  Handling  and  We  Will  Send  You 
'  a  Full  Cut  One  Carat 

Most  Natural  Arttneiai 

FREXCH  DIAMOND 

Nothing  More  to  Pay 

NOTHING  TO  SELL  — NOTHING  TO  BUY 
NO  RED  TAPE  ATTACHED  TO  THIS  OFFER 

We  want  thousands  of  new  owners  and  boosters  of  Arti- 
ficial FRENCH  DIAMONDS  and  we  will  distribute  these 
gems  FREE  to  our  readers. 

ArtiBcial  FRENCH  DIAMONDS  are  full  24  facet  cut  and 
are  of  such  radiant  beauty  that  even  experts  have  com- 
mented at  their  likeness  to  the  genuine. 

We  are  making  this  unusual  offer  only  to  get  Artificial 
FRENCH  DIAMONDS  intothehandsof  appreciative  friends. 

Slip  your  name  and  address  and  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  (to 
cover  cost  of  handling)  in  an  envelope  and  get  it  right  off  to 
us.  Your  artificial  FRENCH  DIAMOND  wiU  reach  you  by 
return  mail  fully  prepaid. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  FOR  A  FRIEND  ALSO,  ENCLOSE 
10c  EXTRA-ONLY  TWO  TO  THE  SAME  ADDRESS 

CRYSTAL  DIAMOND  COMPANY 

Dept.  T-S,  303  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


'  A  fYomanly 
FORM ' 


Vltra 
Parisienne 
Method/ 

No  more  sagging*  flabby 
breasts.  My  home  treat- 
ment will  quickly  give 
you  a  tull  hrm  bust.  1  have  helped  thousands  of  flat 
chested  women  develop  a  beautiful  feminine  form. 
UKly,  sagging  lines  disappear  just  by  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  my  luscious  PRESCRIPTION  CREAM 
and  easy  exercises.     Results  are  truly  mag^lcal. 

Confidential  instructions  how  to  mould  your 
breasts  to  full,  rounded,  shapely  proportions 
— included  with  my  jar  of  Prescription  Cream. 
SAVE  $1.00— Send  only  $1.00  for  large  jar. 
(Regular  $2.00  Size)  mailed  postpaid  in 
plain  wrapper.    Limited  time  offer. 

MARY  TITUS 
853  Broadway  Dept.  718  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OlSSeiVES  and  PERMANENTLY 

Removes  any  kind,  anywhere. 
,  Safe,  No  acid.  Easily  applied. 
Price  $1.  Information  free. 
C^^^^JT'A/V'Vita  Co.,  Dept.  T  Room  415 
"^^^^^W  mmFm  m   1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Mole: 


Accountants  command  lag  income,  tgm  ^    -~  ~. ' 
Thousands  needed.   About  9.000  '    ,  , 
Certified   Public  Accountants  in  ^'^!.^■.7 
U.  S.  Many  earn  $5,000  to  $20,000. 
We  train  you  thorongrhly  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations or  executive  account- 
ing positions.  Previous  bookkeep- 
ing knowledge  unnecessary—  we  ■  -  _ 
prepare  you  from  ground  up. 
Our  training  is  supervised  by 
Wm.   B.   Castenholz,   A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  assisted  by  staff  of  C.P.A.'s.  This  Book  m 
Low  cost  — easy  terms.   Write  now  COKCf 
for  valuable  64-page  book  free.  n»tt» 
LaSalla  Extension  Unhraralty,  Oapt.  7370- H.  Chicago 
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Watch  Them 

FflH  Off! 


This  New  Way 

GERMAN  DISCOVERY 

Works  Wonders  in   3   Days  I 

READ  FREE  OFFER  I  Worry  no  more  over  your 
pimples,  blackheads,  large  pores,  shiny  nose,  oily 
.  skin,  freckles,  unsightly  rilemishes  and  surface 
wrinkles  that  ruin  your  complexion!  Learn  FREE  how 
to  make  disfiguring  blotches  "fall  off"  and  have  a 
new  clear,  smooth  skin  on  face,  neck,  arms,  hands 
or  any  part  of  body.  Makes  you  look  more  youthful 
and  beautiful — years  younger !  New  skin  comes — old 
skin  falls  ofif.  Blemishes  positively  GONE,  positively. 
Simple,  harmless,  easy  Different  from  anything 
you  ever  tried !  All  explained  in  wonderful  new 
book   in   English   language  entitled — 

''Beautiful  New  Skin  in  3  Days** 
Send  no  money— just   name   and   address.     Get  it  by 
return    mail,    postpaid — FREE  I 

Address   MARVO   LAB.,    Dept.  359-J 
No.  1700  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


that  fashion  demands. 
My  wonderful  new 
Miracle  Treatnit-ni 
'luickly  fills  out  the 
contours  enlarging 
the  breasts  from  one 
to  three  inches. 

Before  BEAUTIFUL  BREASTS  FOR  YOU  Anrr 
Are  you  flat  chested?  Do  ugly,  sagging  lines  rob 
vdu  ol  your  feminine  charm?  Just  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  my  dainty  luscious  Cream  and  per- 
sonal advice  will  work  miracles. 
K^n  Complete  private  instruct  ions  for  moulding 

"  KKMltMU  Hie  breasts  to  rounded,  shapely  proportions 
included  with  your  jar  of  Nancy  Lee  Miracle  Crejnn.^ 
Sl)ecii}l  Offer  Now!  Send  only  $1.00  for  Jacae  jar 
of   Nancy    Lee    Miracle   Cream   and  -wistructions. 
Mailed  in  plain  wrapper.    Write  TODAY. 

^JOKY  LEE 

P,e»t-.^^.  *53  Broadway^  New  York  City. 


Banish    unsightly    hair  instan 

No  fuss — no  mess— NO  ODOR.  Just 
apply     dainty     Mystic     Stone.  No 
acids,     no     burning     chemicals — just 
clean,   harmless    Mystic   Stone.  Will 
not    smart    or    injure    delicate  skin. 
Try  This  New  Way 
SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW 
Mystic  Stone  is  the  easier — quicker 
— surer  way  to  rid  yourself  of  im- 
sightly  hair  growths.  Send  only  $L00 
for   large   size   Mystic   Stone  Com- 
bination and  instructions.     Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper.    Write  NOW. 
Colee  (Dept.  F-7)  853  B'way,  N.  Y. 


WRI 
TOD 


Banish  the  craving-  for  tobacco  as 
thousands  have.  Make  yourself  free 
and  happy  with  Tobacco  Rt-deemer. 
Notasubstitute.  not  habit  forminr^. 
Write  for  free  booklet  telling  of  in- 
jurious effect  of  tobaccoanddepend- 
able,  easy  way  to  relieve— 
the  craving  many  men  have. I  p|f££ 
Newell  Pharmacal  Co.l  pnnir 
Dept.  915  Clayton,       |  KUtlR 


SONG  WRITERS.^ 


Substantial  Advance  Royalties 

are  paid  on  work  found  acceptable  for  pub- 
lication. Anyone  wishing  to  write  either 
the  words  or  music  for  songs  may  Bubmit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice, 
Pasf  experience  «?7«ecessar?/. New  demand 
created  by  "Talking  Pictures",  fully  de- 
scribed in  ODr  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today— Newcomer  Associates 
727  Earle  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Toujours  Gai 


{Continued  from  page  77] 


discovered,  was  going  to  a  club  meeting. 
Sopliia,  the  dark  lady  of  the  kitchen, 
grumbled  over  the  request  for  hot  biscuits, 
but  a  word  of  flattery  won  her  consent.. 
Janice  herself  went  out  to  select  chickens  for 
frying.     Sophia  could  fry  chicken. 

She  looked  at  the  dining-room,  with  its 
battered  old  table  and  chairs.  Nothing 
much  could  be  done  to  the  room.  But  with 
snowy  linen,  and  their  really  fine  old  silver; 
with  flowers  on  the  table  and  the  curtains 
drawn  for  the  light  to  stream  in,  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  seem  so  dreary. 

"What  do  I  care?"  she  asked  herself. 
"Toujours  gai!" 

IT  seemed  to  her,  indeed,  that  she  was 
making  her  adieu,  with  this  luncheon, 
to  the  social  life  of  Crestmont.  No  more 
parties,  no  more  desperate  attempts  to  make 
over  out-of-date  frocks,  no  more  desire  to 
be  where  Bill  was.  Oh,  she'd  see  Dorothy, 
of  course,  for  Dorothy  was  her  real  friend. 
But  the  others,  who  talked  about  her  clothes 
and  who  didn't  invite  her  except  to  fill  in 
at  the  last  moment,  she  wouldn't  try  to  keep 
up  with  them  any  more. 

She  was  relieved,  now  that  she  had  reached 
that  decision,  now  that  Bill  was  no  longer 
important  to  her,  had  no  further  power  to 
hurt  her. 

The  door-bell  rang  and  since  Sophia  was 
busy  in  the  kitchen  she  went  to  answer  it. 

Expecting  Ronald,  she  met  Bill. 
"Janice,  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  at  once.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  talk  as  I  did  last  night.  I 
was — goofy.  Gwen — •■well,  ^he  made  me 
pretty  mad,  and  you  did  too.  But  you  know 
i5t>w  1  feel  about  you.  Gee,  it  isn't  my 
fault  if  the  folks  are  keen  about  money 
and  position  and  all  that.  I  want  you. 
But — well,  we've  got  to  win  the  folks 
around." 

Janice  slowly  shook  her  head.  "No  Bill," 
she  said.  "We  don't.  I'm  sorry.  Bill,  but 
I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  want. 
And  I — well,  I  really  couldn't  be  troubled 
to  win  your  folks  over.  It  wouldn't  be 
worth  it." 

While  Bill  was  attempting  to  take  that 
in,  standing  on  the  dingy  porch,  a  black 
and  silver  roadster  stopped  at  the  curb. 
Ronald  waved  gayly,  and  Janice  responded. 

"Oh,  I  seel"  growled  Bill,  pulling  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes.    "That's  it,  is  it?" 

Ronald  came  up  the  walk,  with  a  huge 
bouquet  of  roses  in  his  hand. 

"Hello  there.  Price,"  he  greeted  Bill,  in 
passing. 

Bill  growled  an  inaudible  reply  and  walk- 
ed out  to  his  own  car. 

"You  must  have  bought  out  our  florist!" 
exclaimed  Janice,  accepting  the  roses. 

"Do  I  smell  fried  chicken?'  he  demanded, 
a  moment  later.  "How'd  you  know  I 
love  it?" 

"I  didn't  but  it's  the  one  thing  our 
Sophia  does  well." 

Sophia  had  done  especially  well  today, 
and  Ronald  did  justice  to  her  handiwork, 
complimenting  her  until  she  beamed, 

Toujours  gai  was  certainly  the  slogan  for 
the  meal,  Ronald  and  Janice  talked  and 
laughed  like  old,  old  friends.  And  after- 
wards he  suggested  that  they  take  another 


drive.     It  was  just  the  day  for  a  drive. 

"Your  Bill  seemed  rather  glum,"  he  ob- 
served, mentioning  Bill  for  the  first  time. 

"Not  my  Bill,',  she  corrected  him,  smil- 
ing gently.  "The  great  judge  of  character 
seems  to  have  been  right.  " 

"Sorry?"  he  asked. 

"Not  very.  I  guess  I  have  been  a  fool — 
thinking  about  Bill,  as  I  have,  all  these 
years.  I  didn't  realize  what  changes  the 
years  have  brought.  Bill's  people  have  been 
getting  richer  and  richer,  mine  poorer  and 
poorer."  She  laughed  shakily.  "And  of 
course  it's  up  to  Bill  to  marry  a  rich  girl — 
or,  at  least,  a  girl  of  social  position." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — ?  "  Ronald  began, 
then  stopped.  "I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
isn't  my  business.     But  the  infernal  cheek 

Janice  shrugged.  "  What  of  it?"  she  asked. 
"Those  things  are  very  imponant  to  some 
people,  more  important  than  anything  else." 

"It's  hard — finding  that  out,"  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  over  hers.  "  But  I'm  glad 
you  aren't  hurt." 

"  I'm  not — now,"  she  smiled.  "Toujouis 
gai." 


1- 


ANICE,  do  you  imagine — Well  do  you 
Jf    think — What  I  mean  is — " 

"Heavens,  for  a  talkie  star,  you  seem  to 
have  lost  your  voice!  " 

He  abruptly  applied  the  brakes  and  swung 
the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

""This  is  what  I  mean,""  he  look  a  'fresh 
surt.  J-'J — ^Efaeie  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at 
first  sight.  Not  only  in  stories,  but  in 
reality.    I  love  you,  Janice."' 

Suddenly  his  arms  were  around  her  and 
he  was  kissing  her. 

"You're  so  sweet  and  genuine  and  real !" 
he  said.    "Isn"t  it  about  time  I  found,  really, 
some  of  the  romance  that  has  seemed  al- 
together imaginary?    Janice,  dearest!" 
"But—" 

Her  objections — and  there  were  so  many 
possible  ones — were  silenced  by  his  kisses. 
He  kissed  her  again  and  again,  as  she  had 
imagined  that  one  day  Bill  might  kiss  her. 
But  now  she  had  no  thought  of  Bill,  for 
she  knew  what  love  was. 

"Oh,  Ronald!"  she  cried  breathlessly,  at 
last.  "Wait,  my  dear!  Please!  How  can 
you  love  me?  I'm  not  chic  or  clever  or 
rich.  And  I  haven't  any  social  position. 
And— " 

Again  she  was  silenced,  by  kisses. 

"To  some  people,  all  those  things  are 
important.  But  to  us  my  dear,  only  this" 
— another  kiss — "  is  important.  Tell  me 
you  love  me,  Janice!" 

"Oh,  I  do !  I  guess  I  did — at  first  sight. 
Even  before  that,  maybe.  But — " 

"Then — I'm  called  back  to  the  studio. 
Some  re-takes.  You're  coming  with  me — 
say  you  are! — and  then,  as  soon  as  I've 
done    these    scenes,    a    real  honeymoon!" 

"Ronald !  How  can  you  love  me — when 
every  girl,  all  those  beautiful  actresses,  must 
be  mad  about  you?  " 

"They  aren't,  silly.  And  even  if  they 
were,  I'm  mad  about  you!  So — " 

"So,"  said  Janice.     "Toujours  gai!" 

Again  they  kissed — a  long,  passionate 
promise  of  happiness  to  come. 
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Sez  Momma 


[Continued  from  page  54] 

things  that  go  to  make  up  a  home.  He 
likes  to  fuss  around  a  house.  He  loves, 
and  wants,  children.  I  would  like  him  to 
have  several.  When  his  brother  Arthur's 
children,  Howard  LeRoy  and  Georgia  May, 
were  with  us  last  fall,  Gary  seldom  missed 
taking  them  for  their  daily  drive.  He  mend- 
ed their  toys  and  played  with  them  all  the 
time. 

"I  shall  never  forget  when  Arthur's  first 
child  was  born  and  Gary  came  home  from 
school  at  Grinnell  to  see  his  little  nephew," 
her  eyes  clouded  with  tears  of  memory. 
'Arthur  and  his  father  and  some  friends 
went  to  the  door  to  greet  Gary,  and  they 
crowded  around  shaking  hands  and  talking. 
When  Gary  came  toward  me,  without  a 
word  I  laid  the  little  wriggling  white 
bundle  in  his  arms.  I  shall  never  forget 
Gary's  face.  It  twisted  with  emotion  and 
tears  came  to  his  eyes:  'Oh,  gee!  We  can't 
keep  this,  can  we?' 


GARY  may  make  a  mistake  in  his  mar- 
riage. Yes,  perhaps  he  will.  He  may 
marry  someone  who  cares  nothing  for 
making  a  home  for  a  man,  or  for  children. 
This  present  phase  of  his  life,  this  motion 
picture  work  and  its  emotional  quality,  may 
rush  him  into  a  hasty  and  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, but  it  can  be  remedied.  Remedied  by 
divorce.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  divorce.  My 
church  is  very  much  against  it,  but  if  it 
solves  unhappiness  and  unravels  mistakes 
made  in  an  emotional  moment,  I  am  for  it. 
I  would  have  used  it  myself,  years  ago,  if 
t  had  ever  felt  the  need  of  it.  Luckily,  I 
didn't. 

"Mothers,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  don't  recom- 
mend divorce  as  a  cure-all  for  their  sons' 
and  daughters'  matrimonial  troubles  but  I 
think  it  is  far  more  wicked  for  a  couple  to 
live  in  an  agony  of  unhappiness  than  it  is 
for  them  to  be  separated  by  law.  I  shall  al- 
ways believe  so. 

"If  Gary  marries  and  finds,  too  late,  his 
mistake,  he  must  divorce.  We  look  upon 
this  motion  picture  career  of  his  as  a  pass- 
ing phase  of  his  life.  When  the  public 
forgets  him,  or  wearies  of  him,  and  con- 
tracts are  hard  to  get,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  profitable  business  for  him  to  step  into. 
Already  we  are  working  to  convert  our  old 
ranch  at  Sunnyside,  in  Montana,  where 
Gary  was  reared,  into  a  dude  ranch — a  pay- 
ing guest  ranch — with  another  in  Arizona, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  elsewhere.  Gary, 
himself,  wants  to  go  back  to  Montana  when 
his  Hollywood  success  is  over.  He  will 
need  a  wife  who  likes  that  life,  its  rough- 
ness, its  vigor.  Gary  really  craves  that  life. 
And  some  day  he  will  have  it  again." 

^ND    so    will,    therefore,    Mrs.  Gary 

 Cooper.    What  girl  will  she  be?  To 

date  Mr.  Cooper,  as  we  have  murmured, 
has  rolled  up  several  engagements.  A  girl 
in  Grinnell,  Iowa;  flamboyant  Clara  Bow; 
sultry  Evelyn  Brent;  tempestuous  Lupe  Ve- 
lez,  his  current  lady. 

Has  his  mother  approved  of  any  of  these 
candidates? 

Mrs.  Cooper  shook  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  negatively,  and  smiled  kindly. 


{Continued  from  page  55] 

SHE  grabs  off  all  the  visiting  scions  and 
lions  and  they  take  her  to  the  opera— 
not  to  the  Culver  City  night  clubs.  The 
honor  of  being  the  most  sought-after  girl  in 
town  has  progressed,  by  marriage,  from 
Patsy  Ruth  Miller  to  Mary  Brian,  the  little 
smile-and-dimple  girl  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Sought-after  men  like  Rudy  Vallee  have 
succumbed  to  her  gentle  voice.  Buccaneer 
of  the  high  C's;  expert,  by  self-admission,  in 
the  correct  method  of  handling  femmes; 
crooning  vagabond  of  New  York's  jazz 
jungles,  he  sent  orchids  and  sat  patiently, 
like  all  men,  until  Mary  was  powdered  and 
gowned.  He  squired  her  here  and  there, 
and  Buddy  Rogers  gnashed  his  teeth. 

How  would  mother  like  a  crooning  son- 
in-law  about  the  house,  singing  in  the  bain, 
in  the  rain  and  over  the  breakfast  table? 

"Oh,  Rudy's  a  very  nice  boy,  but  I  have 
never  considered  any  of  Mary's  young 
friends  as  prospective  husbands.  She  is 
young,  you  know,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time,  especially  with  her  career  prospering 
as  it  is. 

"I  have  a  feeling,  though,  that  the  man 
Mary  eventually  marries  will  be  a  man 
whom  I  like.  We  seem  to  admire  the  same 
kind  of  man.  I  notice  it  in  some  of  the 
young  boys  and  men  with  whom  she  goes 
out.  They  remind  me,  in  some  ways,  of 
the  boys  that  I  admired  when  I  was  Mary's 
age. 

'Mary  and  I  both  like  masterful  men. 
Men  who  can  provide  good,  substantial 
homes — I  don't  mean  extravagant  homes — 
who  can  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
them.  'He-men,'  "  smiling  slightly,  "I 
guess  you  would  call  them. 

I AM  in  no  hurry  for  Mary  to  marry. 
In  fact  I  would  rather  that  she  did  not, 
immediately.  There  is  time  enough  for 
that.  But  if  she  felt,  now,  that  she  had 
met  a  boy  whom  she  loved  and  would  al- 
ways love,  I  would  never  prevent  their  mar- 
riage. Nor  would  I  select  the  kind  of  boy 
that  she  should  marry.  I  don't  believe  in 
parents  selecting  their  children's  mates.  She 
may  feel,  when  she  meets  the  right  man, 
that  she  wants  to  give  up  her  career.  As 
she  feels,  so  shall  I,  although  I  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  give  it  up  now,  as  prom- 
ising as  it  is  at  the  moment. 

"If  she  did  marry  and  continue  picture 
work,  she  would  have  to  marry  a  man  who 
was  doubly  kind  and  considerate.  One 
who  would  understand  the  demands  made 
upon  a  girl  who  works  in  pictures,  and 
would  not  be  jealous  and  intolerant.  But 
Mary  will  choose  wisely." 


Sez  Poppa,  next  month! 

This  time  we  gave  the  mothers 
a  chance,  but  in  our  next  issue 
the  fathers  get  a  break.  Don't 
fail  to  read  it. 


Feels  Peppy  After 
Losing  50  Pounds 

Scales    Tip    at    122    lbs.  Nowl 

Juanlta  Ander- 
son's radiant 
beauty  is  the 
kind  whicli 
brings  joy  to  the 
beholder.  Yet 
her  youth  and 
grace  were  once 
marred  by  un- 
sightly fat.  Cou- 
rageously she 
decided  to  cast 
off  her  obesity 
and  now  avers 
that  through 
K  o  r  e  i  n  she 
reached  her 
heart's  desire. 

"I  weighed  172 
pounds  before  I 

started  using  ^  

Korein,"     she  ^       \        ^^^^^^^^K  '>> 

writes.  "Within 
three   months  I 

had    lost  SO   

pounds.  r^^^A  ' 

"I  always  used 
to  feel  sluggish 

and   sleepy  and 
would    get  out 
of   breath  after 
walking  a  short  distance.    .\ow  1  feci  peppy  and  can 
walk  as  far  as  anyone." 

Men  and  women  ol  all  ages  and  weights  have  used 
Korein.  They  report  reductions  from  10  to  70  pounds, 
easily,  safely,  genuinely. 

Korein  is  absolutely  harmless.  Simple,  safe,  reliable. 
Buy  it  at  the  drug  store  on  a  money  pPpP 
refund  guarantee,  or  a  testing  sample  will  ^ 
be  sent  to  anyone  wishing  to  improve  health  through 
reducing  weight  happily.  Become  slender  and  younger 
looking.    To  obtain  Korein  fill  out  coupon  or  write  to 

KOREIN  CO.,  C-270,  Sta.  O,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Free  Test  of  KOREIN. 

Name   _   „ 

Address   « 


PEEI.  PASTE 

l=DayH  ome  Treatment 

/•„_   FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
-'         BLACKHEADS,  EhJLARCED 
PORES,  WRINKLES.  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
■Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure,  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  |5 

527  W.  7th      Dept.  25  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


HOW   TO  OBTAIN 

A  BETTER  LOOKING  NOSE! 

improve  your  personal  appearance 
My  new  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  shape  of  the  nose  by 
remoulding  the  cartilage  and 
fleshy  parts,  safely,  and  pain- 
lessly. This  is  accomplished  thru 
the  very  fine  and  precise  adjust- 
ments which  only  my  patented 
model  25  possesses,  Kesults  are 
lasting.  Can  be  worn  at  night, 
or  during  the  day.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfied  after 
thirty  days'  trial.  Write  for 
free  booklet  to 

M.  TRILETY 
Pioneer  Nose  Shafting  Specialist 
Dept.      i:tn  Blnghamton.  N.  Y. 


miles 


HOW  TO  BANISH  THEM 

A  simple,  safe,  borne  treat* 
ment — 16  years*  success  in 
my  practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

Wm.  Davis.  M.  D..  124-G  Grove  Ave.,  Woodbridye.  N.J. 

%MW?T?X^  YOUR  FAVORITE  MOVIE 
mWLMSsM     STARS  PICTORIALLY 

j^j  Collect  original  photos  of  all  prominent  film 
mKk  stars  in  their  latest  and  best  poses;  size 
»rfl4  8  X  10.  glossy  prints  ready  for  framing;  25c 
each  Of  5  for  SI.  You  will  be  delighted  with  them. 
Scenes  from  photoplays  25c  each  12  for  $2.50;  all 
recent  productions :  10  to  50  different  scenes  from 
each  photoplay.  VALENTINO — 25  individual  poses 
and  many  scenes  fiv>m  all  his  photoplays  25c  each 
We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  se  ection  of 
movie  photos  in  America.  Send  U.  S.  2c  stamps  or 
monev  order.  Serving  movie  fans  since  1912. 
BRAM  STUDIO.  630  9th  Ave.,  Studio  276.  N.  Y.  City 
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In  the  August  Issue  of 

TALKING  SCREEN 

A  fascinating  story  about  the  tremendous  risks  that  are 
taken  in  making  talking  pictures  which  will  thrill  you. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  unusual  revelations  in  this 

pithy  article. 

"THAT  MAKES  IT  NICE,"  a  delightful  story  by  Herbert 
Cruikshank  on  why  Hollywood  is  such  a  swell  place.  You 
can  imagine  a  few  of  the  reasons  yourself,  but  just  wait  until 
you  read  Mr.  Cruikshank's  article — 

RONALD  COLMAN.  An  intimate  personality  story 
on  this  little  known  gentleman.  Crowd-shy  and  retir- 
ing, Mr.  Colman  is"  one  of  the  least  publicised  of  the 
stars.  This  human  story  of  him  brings  his  elusive  per- 
sonality to  you  intimately. 

The  third  of  the  WHAT  LOVE  MEANS  TO  ME  series  is  by 
Alice  White,  as  told  to  Walter  Ramsey,  of  course.  What 
does  love  mean  to  Alice    Read  it  and  see — you'll  be  delighted 
by  Miss  White's  frank  utterances. 

Anita  Page  Interviews  Anita  Page.  Miss  Page  is  the 
third  star  to  appear  in  TALKING  SCREEN'S  delightful 
series  of  self-interviews.  Nancy  Carroll  and  Vic  Mc- 
Laglen  had  their  say.  Now  it's  Anita  Page.  Don't  fail 
to  read  Miss  Anita's  self -revelations. 

Also  in  this  Issue — 

Among  other  personaliry  stories  there  will  be  a  funny  one  on 
El  Brendel.   There  will  also  be:  An  expose  of  the  Talkie  School 
racket;  a  story  on  love  insurance,  what  it  is  and  what  it  means  to 
the  stars;  and  other  fascinating  features. 

And — 

The  usual  number  of  intimate  stories  of  Hollywood,  Hollywood 
folk  and  Hollywood  events  in  general  and  in  particular.  And,  it 
goes  without  saying,  there  will  be  the  regular  monthly  distinctive 
departments  of  TALKING  SCREEN  which  are  becoming  the  talk 
of  the  town — and  country. 

At  All  Newsstands 
ON  SALE  JULY  13 


Win  a  Nash  Sedan 

Someone  who  answers  Uiis  ad  will  receive.  alKOIutely  free,  a  fully  equipped  7-passenger.  Advanced  Six  Na^  Sedan 
or  its  full  value  in  cash  ($2.(i00.0i)i  and  $750.00  in  cash  for  pronipOiess.  Wv  are  also  Riving  away  a  Dodge  Sedan, 
a  BrunsOTcli  PlionoKianh  and  many  other  valuable  prizes — besides  Himdreds  of  Dollars  in  Cash  for  advertising 
purposes  to  men,  women  and  children  who  solve  our  puzzle  and  win  oux  prizes.  Over  $100,000  in  Cash  and  Prizes 
already  givenl    Mrs.  Kate  L.  Needham  won  $3,150.00;  W.  B.  Eddington,  $3,050.00;  Mrs.  M.  Iverson.  $2,230.00. 

This  offer  is  guaranteed  by  a.  big  reliable  company  with  a 
reputation  of  many  years  of  honest  dealings,  and  is  open  to 
anjone  living  in  the  U.  S.  A.  outside  of  Chicago. 

'IH  Vind  the  Twin  Puppies 

There  are  eight  puppie.s  in  the  picture.  Two  and  only 
two  are  alike.  See  if  you  can  find  them.  The  rest  are 
dilTerent  either  in  their  spots  or  in  their  ears.  When  you 
find  the  twins,  write  their  numbers  on  a  .sheet  of  paper  or 
postcard  and  send  it  to  me  right  away  with  your  name  and 
addiess  written  plainly. 

$7S0.00  Extra  for  Promptness 

In  addition  to  the  many  valuable  prizes  and  Hundreds  of 
Dollars  in  Cash,  we  are  also  giving  a  Special  Added  Prize 
of  $750.00  Cash  for  Promptness  to  the  winner  of  the  Nash 
Sedan— making  a  total  of  $2,750.00  in  prizes  or  cash  that  you 
may  win.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
each  one  tying.  Solve  the  puzzle  and  send  me  your  an-swer  rlglit  away  to  aualify  for  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  $4,500.00  total  Grand  Prizes.    EVERYBODY  PBOFITS.    You  may  be  the  lucky  first  prize  winner.    It  pays 

JOHn'^."aDAMS,  Manager,  Dept.  B-i«8,  323  South  Peoria  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Courage  In  Yes-Man's  Land 


[Continued  from  page  63] 

insisted  on  making  Hallelujah  because  he 
had  faith  in  it. 

Eric  von  Stroheim's  whole  directorial 
career  was  a  battle  to  make  pictures  the 
way  that  seemed  best  to  him.  After  every 
picture  his  future  career  teetered  in  the 
balance  while  Hollywood  ominously  growled, 
but  still  he  refused  to  conform. 

EVERY  so  often  some  obscure  studio 
worker  dares  to  strike  out  and  make 
an  unconventional  picture  on  his  own.  He 
invests  his  efforts,  his  hopes  and  every  cent 
he  can  get  hold  of  in  the  project.  Holly- 
wood invariably  jeers,  shrugs  its  shoulders, 
and  predicts  failure.  Paul  Fejos  made  The 
Last  Moment;  Josef  von  Sternberg,  The 
Salvation  Hunters,  as  poor  unknowns,  and 
became  famous  in  filmdom ;  but  only  after 
they  had  surmounted  obstacles  that  would 
appall  less  courageous  men.  Many  others 
have  tried  and  failed,  yet  even  as  this  is 
written  some  undaunted  unknown  is  planning 
a  venture  of  the  sort. 

A  few  studios  have  now  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  employing  official  "no-men."  Uni- 
versal, for  instance,  hired  Prof.  Lawrence 
Marston  to  point  out  the  weak  spots  in  its 
pictures.  But,  it  must  be  added,  the  job  of 
official  critic  is  a  highly  unpopular  one. 
One  of  them  recently  complained,  "Every 
time  I  come  on  the  lot,  some  one  says: 
'Here  comes  one  of  those  double-blanked 
professors.'  " 

It  takes  nerve  to  criticise  Hollywood  and 
its  people  when  one  is  living  in  the  town 
or  working  in  the  studios.  Yet  Arthur 
Caesar  brought  the  rapier  of  his  wit  from 
Broadway  to  the  film  factories,  and  uncon- 
cernedly jabbed  it  left  and  right  into  the 
greatest  powers  of  filmland.  Once,  so  Hol- 
lywood says,  he  prankfully  booted  an  im- 
portant supervisor,  remarking,  "That's  what 
the  public  thinks  of  your  picture." 

The  Warner  Brothers  needed  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  to  introduce  and  develop 
Vitaphone.  They  staked  nearly  everything 
on  the  future  of  talking  films.  Hollywood 
jeered.  Had'nt  the  great  Edison  and  others 
experimented  with  the  talking  screen  years 
before  and  given  up  the  project  as  imprac- 
tical? The  wiseacres  could  see  nothing  but 
a  dime  museum  novelty  in  the  crude, 
squawking  sound  picture  of  that  day.  They 
predicted  that  the  'Warners  would  break 
their  necks  with  the  fool  contraption;  even 
as  the  airplane  skeptics  of  1905  made  a 
like  prediction  for  the  Wright  Brothers.  But 
the  Warners  wouldn't  "yes"  Hollywood. 

There  is  physical  courage  aplenty  in 
Hollywood.  One  might  mention  how  Jesse 
Lasky,  the  producer,  refused  to  be  panic- 
stricken  by  the  receipt  of  notes  threatening 
his  life;  or  how  Buddy  Rogers  dragged  two 
servants  from  his  gas-filled  home.  Not  only 
stunt  men,  but  stars  and  directors  take  risks 
to  life  and  limb  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
Occasionally  occur  such  fatalities  as  the  air- 
plane accident  that  cost  the  lives  of  Kenneth 
Hawks,  Mary  Astor's  husband,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  staff. 

But  the  courage  to  differ  from  herd-mind- 
ed Hollywood,  the  courage  to  say  "No!"  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  job  or  a  career,  is  the  rarest 
kind.    And  also  the  least-appreciated. 
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Colonel  Daniels 


[Contimted  from  page  90} 


banks  romance,  and  more  recently  in  the 
Bow-Richman — er — embroglio. 

'  EN,  you  see,  had  been  crazy  about 
Marilyn  Miller.  Before  that,  Barbara 
La  Marr.  After  that  Marian  Nixon.  And 
in  a  lesser  degree,  others.  Ruth  Elder,  for 
instance.  Bebe  had  been  engaged  to  Jack 
Pickford,  strangely  enough,  Marilyn  Miller's 
ex-husband;  which  may  make  Ben  and  Bebe 
some  sort  of  relatives  by  marriage — or  di- 
vorce. Before  that  one  of  Hollywood's  mil- 
lionaires paid  her  ardent  court.  And  after 
that  another  millionaire,  with  so  much 
dough  that  he  can  buy  the  other  one  without 
having  to  sell  him.  With  her,  too,  there 
were  other  lesser  lights.  Robert  Castle,  for 
instance. 

So  the  engagement  of  Ben  and  Bebe  was 
a  sort  of  a  companionate  engagement.  A 
friendship  that  had  ripened  to  a  point  where 
they  enjoyed  one  another's  presence.  Know- 
ing that  the  Mesdames  and  Monsieurs 
Grundy  of  Hollywood  would  irnmediately 
link  them  to  their  names  in  a  romance  as 
soon  as  they  attended  a  second  premiere  to- 
gether, the  sensible  youngsters  fooled  the 
gossips  by  beating  them  to  the  punch.  They 
announced  it  first. 

lUT  Ben  proved  to  be  "a  thorough- 
bred", attentive,  considerate,  constant. 
And  he  found  out  just  what  a  peach,  what 
a  regular  fellow,  Bebe  is.  And  now,  if 
anyone  should  quote  that  song  What  is  This 
Thing  Called  Love?  to  me,  I  should  say 


that  It  is  what  Bebe  feels  for  Ben.  And 
what  Ben  has  in  his.  heart  for  Bebe.  I 
took  a  chance. 

'When  are  you  going  to  marry  him?" 

But  you  can't  catch  Bebe  napping.  And 
after  all  it  is  her  business,  isn't  it? 

"When  they  finish  Hell's  Angels,"  she 
laughed.  And  if  you  know  Hell's  Angels 
maybe  you  can  figure  that  one  out.  It  is 
the  Kathleen  Mavourneen  of  the  movies — 
"It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  for- 
ever". Ben  has  almost  grown  grey  in  its 
service.  For  two  years  it  has  kept  him  from 
other  roles.  It's  now  in  its  third  year  and 
its  third  million  of  production  money. 

Since  this  interview  was  written,  June  14 
has  been  set  as  the  day  on  which  Bebe  and 
Ben  will  wed. 

LEFT  her  there,  gazing  toward  the 
purpled  splendor  of  the  Pacific  at  sun- 
down. She  looked,  somehow,  like  a  fair 
wraith  of  old  Castille  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  sofTie  ghostly  galleon  which  bore  her 
phantom  lover  to  her.  Or  perhaps  like  a 
favorite  of  the  films  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  Hell's  Angels  which  would  bring 
Ben  to  her. 

Latrt,  a  roaring  roadster  passed  my  sedate 
car  (courtesy  of  Radio  Pictures  studio).  A 
slender  hand  flashed  in  greeting.  It  was 
Bebe  Daniels,  forcer  of  Fate,  speeding  into 
the  twilight  toward  greater  triumphs,  flam- 
ing fame,  lasting  love;  happiness. 

After  all,  to  interview  Colonel  Daniels 
had  been  an  assignment  after  my  own  heart. 


Captain  Courageous 


[Continued  from  page  7.5] 


He  trained  officers  for  the  front,  then  was 
sent  on  an  "interesting  mission"  to  Rumania 
where  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  head 
of  staff  and  later  entered  the  aviation 
branch. 

Eventually  we  find  LebedefiF  in  the  civil 
position  of  assistant  to  Colonel  EssanloflF, 
food  dictator  in  Odessa.  Then  came  the 
German-Austrian  occupation  of  South  Rus- 
sia, and  finally  the  fall  of  the  Government 
with  Bolshevik  control,  •  and  complete  para- 
lysis of  commerce. 

"The  situation  became  pretty  darn  warm," 
said  Lebedeff.  "My  parents  were  hidden 
away  in  Odessa.  My  uncle  and  I  were  ar- 
rested. He  was  sent  to  one  prison,  1  to  an- 
other— the  home  of  a  friend-  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  prison.  My  aunt  had  started 
negotiations  to  get  me ,  out  by  selling  her 
diamonds  when  I  knocked  the  warden  of  the 
prison  down  one  day  for  smacking  a  young 
officer  in  the  face." 

Ivan  Lebedeff  would  have  been  shot  the 
next  morning  but  for  the  fact  that  he  es- 
caped through  a  bathroom  v/indow  that 
night. 

I  did  a  Douglas  Fairbanks  act,"  he 
laughed.  "I  landed  on  the  roof  of  the  next 
house,  which  I  grabbed  with  my  fingers 
until  I  broke  them." 

It  sounds  just  like  a  real  scenario. 


THE    escaped   prisoner  went  straight  to  j 
the  docks.  "  The  Bolsheviks  didn't  like  i 
the   port,"    he   said,    "because   the   bandits  ! 
were  there."    After  72  hours  without  food,  I 
he  reached  a  French  destroyer  on  the  qui 
vive.     And  two  weeks  later  he  had  com- 
mandeered sufficient  men  to   recapture  the 
city  of  Odessa. 

A  grand  finale  which  he  declared  "gavt 
me  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  ovei 
half  a  million.  In  fact,  an  enormous  feelinj 
of  medieval  power — say  like  Mussolini!  ] 
could  walk  out  and  say,  I  don't  like  youi 
face,  and  have  the  man  shot  for  it!" 

Lebedeff  told  me  he  ruled  the  city  witi 
an  iron  hand  in  establishing  order,  once  ar 
resting  the  whole  chamber  of  commerce  fo 
holding  out  on  some  food  product  or  other. 

Sounds  like  a  movie  thriller,  doesn't  it? 
Or  one  of  the  old-time  yellow  backs.  Small 
wonder  Ivan  Lebedeff  found  "repulse  in 
business,"  and  turned  to  the  most  dramatic 
medium  he  could  find — motion  pictures. 

Strange,  however,  that  the  producers  con- 
tinue casting  the  valiant  as  the  courtly  con- 
tinental, the  lady  killer.  Not  that  Lebedefi 
dislikes  women.  Sounding  him  out  on  the 
subject,  his  statement  was:  "I  would  not 
give  a  plugged  nickel  for  any  life  if  there 
were  no  women  on  our  planet.  " 
Ivan  Lebedeff  is  a  bachelor. 


MOVIf  STAR 

fORTRAIT 

ALBUM 


FREE 


T  o  introduce 
the  latest  Hol- 
lywood Fad  we 
offer  a  beautiful  album  artistically- 
bound  in  a  handsome  gold-embossed 
cover  —  absolutely  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  to  anyone  sending  in  an 
order  at  once  for  a  set  of  twenty 
cabinet  size  autographed  portraits  of 
the  most  famous  motion  picture 
stars. 

GET  RIGHT  IN  ON  THIS  EXCIT- 
ING HOLLYWOOD  FAD.  Just  pin 
a  single  dollar  bill  to  this  coupon.  DO 
IT  NOW! 

STAR  AliD  HDDIO  PKTDRE  [ORP. 

27  West  20th  Street 
Department  H-1,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  One  Dollar  ($1.00) 
for  a  set  of  20  portraits  and  one  album  to  be  sent 
postpaid.  It  is  understood  that  tbe  album  is  sent  to 
me  absolutely  free  of  charge. 


Address 


(Print  Plainly) 


Your  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  absolutely  sa- 
tisfied. Reference;  Mechanics  National  Bank,  Bayon- 
ne.  New  Jersey.  Send  stamps,  check,  money  order, 
or  dollar  with  order.   


^  V  Bnngs  youlbis  beautiful 

m.DiAHONDnm 

You  Pay  »39«» 


W»  Buy  K  Back  far  SOO 

I   A"lack;"  deal  make  it  pos- 
sible for  as  to  offer  thja  gotr- 
GDteed  f50  value  for  139.50. 
Lsrse  briUiant  AAl  diamond 
in  lEidies  carved  ISK  white  goU 
rjpg.    Certificate  accompanies 
imrch^se,  gqaraa teeing  to  bmr 
bsek  at  #uC.  in  exchange  for  f  ISO. 
or  more.  Haw  ta  ordan  Pin  a  dol- 
lar totbissd.  Statei(l)  How  Ion?  at 
oddress,  (2)  Age.  (3\  Harried  or 
Single,  (4)  Eaiployer's  name.  (6) 
Occapation.  (6)  How  long  emplojred. 
King  wiU  come  for  16  day  trial— if 
satislicd  pay  *3.85  a  month.  Otherwise 
return  and  doUar 
will  be  refonded. 
Act  TODAY! 


Catalog  Sent 
to  ADULTS  »n 
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One  St 


arvcs 


And  Stays  Fat 


One  Eats 

And  Keeps  Thin 

you  see  that  everywhere.  Most  fat 
'  people  are  careful  of  their  diet.  Many 
are  active.  Yet  they  see  plenty  who  stay 
slender  while  eating  what  they  wish. 

Some  years  ago,  science  found  the  rea- 
son in  an  under-active  gland.  That  gland 
largely  controls  nutrition.  Since  then, 
physicians  the  world  over  have  fed  that 
gland  substance  in  treating  obesity. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets,  prepared 
by  a  famous  laboratory,  contain  that  fac- 
tor at  its  best.  People  have  used  them  for 
22  years — millions  of  boxes  of  them.  All 
can  see  in  every  circle  how  conditions  have 
changed  in  that  time.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage now  stay  over-fat. 

Marmola  is  not  secret.  Each  box  con- 
tains the  formula  and  the  reasons  for 
results.  Users  know  why  this  is  the  right 
way.  No  starvation  is  required,  though 
moderation  helps. 

Perhaps  you  have  found  that  self-denial 
fails  to  make  you  slender.  If  so,  try  Mar- 
mola, which  has  done  so  much  for  so  many, 
for  so  long.  Watch  the  results.  They  will 
quickly  tell  you  if  this  is  what  you  need. 
Then  go  on  until  you  reach  the  normal 
weight  desired.  For  your  own  sake,  start 
today. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  $1  a  box.  Any  druggist 
who  is  out  will  gladly  order  for  you. 

MARMOLA 

PRESCRIPTION  TABLETS 
The  Pleasant  Way  to  Reduce 


.^NOSE 

JBemtl/M 

NO  OPERATION-NO  PAIN 
••30  DAY  HOME  TRIAL  •• 

Dr.  Josephs'  Nose  Corrector 
can  make  your  nose  beau- 
tiful by  moulding  flesh  and 
cartilage  to  desired  shape. 
Worn  night  or  day  in  ab- 
solute comfort.  Amazing  and 
lasting  results  in  shortest 
tune  FREE  BOOKLET  tella 
how.      Write  today. 

Dr.   JOSEPHS.  Inc. 
Dept.  G-2S,   Irvington.  N.  J. 


In  Reply  Would  Say 


IContinued  from  page  iO} 


school  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Ber- 
litz School  of  Languages  of  New  York. 
Four  Berlitz  instructors  are  now  on  the  West 
Coast  conducting  classes  in  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  So  you  see,  amigo  mio, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  you  hear  your 
favorite  speaking  in  your  own  lingo. 

JOAN — Your  spelling  of  Wallace's  sur- 
name was  right  the  first  time.  It's  Beery. 
Wally  suffered  a  stroke  some  little  time  ago 
which  halted  production  on  several  of  his 
forthcoming  pictures.  This  is  the  reason 
you've  not  seen  him  much  lately.  He's  now 
back  at  work  on  The  Big  House  a  story  of 
prison  life.  Wallace  was  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  his  birthday  is  All  Saints' 
Day  or  maybe  you  call  it  April  Fool's  day. 
He  is  one  inch  shorter  and  fifteen  pounds 
lighter  than  his  equally  well-known  brother, 
Noah  who  is  two  inches  over  six  feet  and 
weighs  230  pounds. 

T.  A. — Dorothy  Revier  and  Jack  Holt  are 
married — but  not  to  each  other.  They've 
been  featured  in  a  niunber  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures but  lately  both  have  been  busy  on 
other  lots,  Dorothy  at  First  National  and 
Jack  at  Paramount. 

JACINTA — Charlie  Feldman  is  the  lucky 
man  who  is  beau-ing  Raquel  Torres  around 
Hollywood  these  nights.  He  doesn't  have 
much  chance  to  do  this  for  the  little  lady  is 
pretty  busy.  In  The  Sea  Bat  she  does  some 
strenuous  emoting  opposite  Charles  Bick- 
ford,  after  which  she  is  to  do  the  leading 
talkie  role  in  Never  The  Twain  Shall  Meet 
— the  well  known  book  by  Peter  B.  Kyne. 

W.  W. — Like  many  of  the  younger  play- 
ers, Stanley  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  Holly- 
wood High  School.  Paramount  farmed  out 
Stanley  to  Universal  for  The  King  of  ]azz 
and  to  Metro  for  Good  News.  Robert  Mont- 
g;omery  was  born  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
2,  1904.  He  has  brown  hair  and  eyes  and 
is  still  a  bachelor.  Rudy  Valine  was  born 
on  a  very  hot  day — to  be  exact,  on  July  28, 
1901  in  Westbrook,  Maine. 

GLADYS — The  only  talking  picture  in 
which  we've  heard  Doris  Dawson  was 
Broadway  Scandal  when  she  played  the  part 
of  Sally  O'Neil  s  little  friend.  Doris  recent- 
ly became  the  bride  of  Pat  Rooney,  3td. 

L.  C. — The  Texan  is  Gaiy  Cooper's  latest 
released  talkie.  Fay  Wray  is  the  gid  in  the 
picture.  Gary  is  now  busy  in  Civilian 
Clothes  and  June  Collyer  will  figure  in  the 
close-ups  and  long  shots.  Thomas  Meighan 
and  Martha  Mansfield  made  a  silent  version 
of  the  last  named  picture. 

SUSAN^Walter  Pidgeon  plays  the  big 
bold  man  in  Bride  of  The  Regiment.  Walter 
is  tall — being  some  three  inches  over  six  feet. 
His  weight  is  190  pounds.  First  National 
Pictures,  Burbank,  Calif.,  is  his  address. 

A  FAN — Yes,  sir,  any  day  now  you  may 
call  Al  Jolson  the  Lith  of  the  party  for  if 
the  truth  must  be  known,  Jolson  was  born 


in  Lithuania  on  May  26,  1886.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy,  Asa  Yoelson  was  the  name 
that  other  little  boys  used  to  call  him. 

A.  W. — The  motion  picture  industry  has 
grown  to  such  tremendous  proportions  that 
it  now  employs  more  people  than  General 
Motors  and  Ford.  Hollywood  still  leads  as 
the  center  of  motion  picture  activities.  Ncnk 
York's  climate  is  too  variable  for  it  to  ever 
seriously  become  a  contender  for  the  capital 
of  raovieland. 

C.  R.  —  You  wouldn't  fool  us,  C.  R. 
Your  initials  are  the  same  as  the  star  about 
whom  you're  inquiring.  Charles  Rogers  was 
born  in  Olathe,  Kansas  on  August  13,  1903 
— which  makes  him  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old !  His  folks  no  longer  live  in 
Olathe,  having  moved  to  Hollywood  to  be 
near  Buddy.  Black  hair  and  dark  eyes  and 
a  ruddy  complexion  is  Buddy's  color  scheme. 
His  next  is  Follow  Thru. 

GRACE — Much  to  the  despair  of  several 
svelte  models,  Armida  is  only  thirty-one 
inches  around  the  hips.  Armida's  voice  is 
gradually  becoming  more  modulated  whereas 
before  it  was  quite  high  in  register.  She  has 
just  completed  a  vaudeville  tour  as  Gus 
Edwards  protegee.  Armida  is  under  con- 
tract to  Warner  Brothers. 

LAUNCELOT — Fanciful  name  for  a  wtc 
bit  of  a  boy.  Your  favorite  he-man  of  the 
talkies,  George  Bancroft,  has  been  very  sick 
— so  sick  that  he  lost  the  use  of  hi,s  voice. 
He  has  been  forced  to  take  a  vacation,  thus 
losing  about  three  thousand  dollars  per  week 
while  he's  off,  to  give  his  vocal  chords  an 
opportunity  to  stage  a  come-back.  Gary 
Cooper  has  replaced  Bancroft  in  The  Spoilers 
so  you'll  not  miss  this  Rex  Beach  story  in 
the  talkies. 

RUBY — New  York  Ciry  is  the  home  tow  n 
for  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.  He  was  born  there 
on  December  7,  1907.  His  wife,  Joan  Craw- 
ford started  life  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
she  was  born  on  March  27,  1908.  Joan  has 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Norma  Shearer's 
birthdate  is  August  10,  1904  while  Janei 
Gaynor  was  born  on  October  6,  1907.  Well, 
Ruby,  you're  quite  a  gem,  but  what  a  dater 
you  turned  out  to  be.  William  Powell's 
birth  place  is  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  being  born 
there  on  June  29,  1892.  "You  umsie,  umsie 
darling,"  greeted  Billie  Dove  on  May  14. 
1904. 

N.  C.  ADMIRER— You  are  not  alone  in 
your  admiration  of  Nancy  Carroll.  Nancy 
almost  stopped  the  show  one  night  in  New 
York  while  the  ,  audience  cheered  and  just 
gasped,  her  beauty  was  so  breath-taking. 
November  19th,  1906  is  her  birthdate,  while 
New  York  City  is  her  hometown.  The  red- 
haired  darling  is  five  feet  three  inches  tall 
and  weighs  116  pounds. 

B.  W. — Van  Mattimore  is  the  family  name 
of  Richard  Arlen  who  was  born  on  S^tem- 
ber  1,  1899  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  Jobyna 
Ralston   is  his  present  —  and   second  wife. 
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Savagely  he  fought  the 
Sea  Wolf  to  save  her! 


ly^ADDENED  at  the  sight  of  her  frantic  strug- 
1  r  J.  gles,  Weyden  sprang  to  save  the  woman  he 
worshipped. 

But  a  wave  of  the  Sea  Wolf's  powerful  hand, 
and  the  city  man  hurtled  back,  crashing  through 
the  door.  Again  he  flung  himself  forward  slashing 
desperately! 

All  appeared  lost  when  suddenly  like  a  blast  from 
heaven  a  strange  thing  happened!  The  Sea  Wolf 
struggled  back,  reeling,  dazed,  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  and  .  .  . 

Here  is  a  strange  situation.  A  beautiful  girl  of 
gentle  breeding  on  a  rough  ship  at  the  mercy  of  a 
fiend  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man !  How  came 
this  city  man  to  share  her  strange  fate  ?  How  could 
she  escape  ?  What  happened  to  her  lover  ? 


'  saw  red  again  ...  I  sprang  upon  him, 
bhndly,  insanely^ 


To  learn  the  answer  to  this  and  a  host  of  equally  exciting,  gripping  tales  of  high 
adventure  and  daring  romance,  send  at  once  for  10  Days  Free  Reading  of 

The  World  Famous  Works 

of  JACK  LONDON 


New  Uniform  Edition  Now  Ready— 12  Priceless  Volumes  of  Education 
and  Wild  Delight— at  a  Splendid  Bargain  to  Those  Who  Act  Promptly! 


JDE  the  first  in  your  community  to  own  these — the 
Jl)  World's  greatest  stories  of  raging  adventure, 
flaming  conflict  and  daring  romance.  Here  are  no  ordinary  ad- 
venture tales,  but  glorious  volumes  of  merit  so  outstanding  that 
they  have  been  translated  into  many  languages  the  world  over. 

Sailor,  gold  miner,  philosopher,  tramp,  oyster  pirate  and 
university  student,  never  a  man  lived  as  Jack  London!  And  in- 
to his  books  he  poured  the  accumulated  wealth  of  his  own  tur- 
bulent career.  So  vivid,  so  realistic  are  these  absorbing  pages 
you  feel  yourself  actually  taking  part  in  every  situation. 

4600  Absorbing  Pages 

are  a  Klondike  miner  rushing  along  over  the 
the  mad  search  for  gold.  In  the  next  you  are 
plunging  into  the  jaws  of  hell  to  save  the 
In  breathless  succession  you  race  from  one 
thrilling  episode  to  another— from  arc- 
tic Siberia  to  torrid  Africa  —  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands  to  Eng- 
land's misty  shores— for  these 
are  extraordinary  tales,  so 
stirringly  told  that  you 
will  never  tire  of  read- 
ing them  over  and 
over  again.  They 
help  you  relax  and 
'  increase  your  efli- 
'  ciency.  Indeed  good 
books  are  the  most 
economical  form  of 
enjoyment  today. 


One  moment  you 
frozen  wastes  in 
a  city  weakling 
woman  you  love. 


To  J ack  London  life  was  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  discover 
—to  know— to  experience.  He  enjoyed  life  to  the  utmost,  and 
he  makes  you  enjoy  it  too.  No  man  ever  had  redder  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins,  no  man  ever  had  greater  power  to 
grip  and  thrill  his  readers  with  the  dramatic  stirring  quality  of 
nature  and  of  man. 

Never  A  Dull  Line 

Never  a  dull  page,  never  a  dull  line!  Only  Jack  London  could 
write  like  that,  for  only  Jack  London  lived  like  that.  His  soul 
is  in  his  style.  "He  set  the  West  on  fire;  the  flames  are  still 
red  in  the  sky. " 

Priced  at  a  Bargain  For  Quick  Action 

For  years  the  public  has  clamored  for  a  uniform  library  edition 
of  Jack  London  at  a  popular  price.  And  here  it  is— a  special  yi 
small  edition  far  below  the  regular  publisher's  price!  Made  a  1 
possible  only  by  eliminating  editorial  and  plate  costs  ^  ■ 
altogether  and  by  manufacturing  the  books  in  the  >  ■ 
dull  season.  These  sets  are  going  fast,  ACT  TO  DA  Y!  -Toept  I 

■4^     251  "  I 

Complete  Sets  1 0  Days  Free  on  Approval  ^     7  30 

You  needn't  send  a  cent.  Simply  mail  the       ^  stone  B 
bargain  coupon  below  and  these  glorious       4^  MACKENZIE 
volumes  will  go  to  you  immediately  all      a/  ii4E.i6thSt  NY  | 
charges  prepaid.  If  they  fail  to  delight      v*'-   -    .   -     '  ""I 
you,  return  them  in  ten  days  at  our 
expense  and  you  owe  us  nothing.  ^ 

BUT  DON'T  WAIT!  This  oppor-     i^T  ir 
tunity  may  never  come  your  wav        ,  tound  in  eioth.  if  at  the  end  of 

■  ■'.  m  ,  J       <\  _  10  days  I  am  more  than  delighted 


'illation,  all  charges  pre-  IJ 
.(i*  paid,  your  new  ijniform  I 
Edition  of  the  World  Fa- 
mous Works  of  Jack  London  I 
in  12  volumes,  handsomely  I 


„  ;„  I  rp   "  „  J  '1    .1        "  uays  1  am  more  tnan  aeiigntea, 

again!  lear  on:  and  mail  the      a   i  shaii  keep  them  and  send  you  $1 


^4 

/\  Name.. 


promptly  and  Jl  a  month  thereafter  1 
.^V"  orily  1"*  months.  Otherwise  1  will 

/y^  return  the  set  in  10  days  atyourexpense,  I 
O    the  examination  to  cost  me  nothing.  j 


City  State.. 


Occupation.. 


Age:  Over  21  ?  Under  i 


1^.     I  o    M        I  •        Dept.  251,  114  E.  16  St.  a  month  for  the  same  number  of  months.  _ 

IVlCKiniay/ aTOne  Cl  IViaCKenZie    New  York,  New  York  ^  m  EZi  Kl   FOR  CASH  DEDUCT  5%  ■■bkm.J 


For  rich  Art  Craft  binding  with  gilt  tops,  change  above  to  $1.60 
a  month  for  the  same  number  of  months. 


(^"y^-'o  every  i}jf>e  of  lyeauipi  (fPhanlom  C^^eeJ  cJPifixiicC 
Lrtn^s  iliai  crowntngi  ariful  ioucli  thai  allures  and 
captivates,  aniom  C^^eA  maiches  ike  loarin, 

healthy  ^low  of  nature  —  imparting  to  lips  a  soft/  smooth 
brilliance  as  tnvttm^lv  luscious  as  sun  =  ripened  cherries. 

(A  sweet  reason  why  men  father  around^  as  Lees  to  honey 
—  a  ^ood  reason  why  girl  rivals  frown  and  pout. 

CDiscovered  and  perfected  hy  Leau  tv=ch  emis  Is,  c^k  antom 
xf^ed  IS  kealtngf  lasting,  waterproof    Qlo  less  famous  is 


iheM  antom  <^.ed  C^^ouge  (S^ompact,  twin  m  color  io 
the  lipsttcfc  and  another  popular  (Sarlyle  product. 

^nd  your  hopeful  search  for  ideal  lip=color.  (di  is  yours 
if  you  II  clip  and  mai  7  the  coupon  Lelow  without  delav. 
^he   coupon    with    lOc    Lrtngs    vou    a    vanity  sise 

antom  C^.ed  cJPtpsticfc  and  nialce=  up  guide  Ly  re= 
turn  mai  7.  (An  add  ilional  lOc  Lrings  the  dainty  mo  del 

antom  cf^ed  C^^ouge  Compact.  (Address  (Sarlyle 
cfaLoraiories,  C^Inc,  6  J  (fjifh  (Avenue,  Q^ew  Q/or/c. 


[PluLRlOIll  fUd 


L  I  PX  T  I  C  14 


Phantom  Red 
Rouge  Compact 
{universal 
shade)  price  7jc 


Phantom  Red  Lipstick  is  pre- 
sented in  a  smart,  modern,  red 
and  black  enamel  case,  $1.00; 
Junior  size,  50c. 


i 


Garl^le  <:£al>ora{ones,  <3nc. 
67  S'lfik  ffive.,  QU  QlorQ 

Enclosed  ts.  1  Oc  for  uilttcli 
pUase  send  me  <£Pkantom  Sled 
<J2ipsUcQ  .  .  .  or  20c  for  Loih 
cfJled 

Q-^aniip  cftsee  (Pompact.  228 


(Addr. 
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The  Risks  They  Take  lo  llfake  Your  Talkies  Righ 
IViiqhl  Life  in  Hollifwood  -  Whal  .Where . and  When 


WILL  ROGERS 


Will  Rogers  seasick  on  a  liner  — 
»  riding  to  hounds  with  an  English  lord 
J[  — as  the  stern  parent — as  the  not-so- 
stern  parent — enough  laughs  for  a  lifetime! 
You've  read  his  stuff  in  the  papers,  heard  him 
over  the  radio,  seen  him  on  the  stage  and  in 
that  hilarious  Fox  hit,"TheyHad  to  See  Paris/' 
Now  comes  the  high  spot  in  his  career 
It's  the  funniest  role  Will  RogerS(;;>i 
ever  played!  And  the  best  show  he 

was  ever  in! ...  A  sparkling  love- 
story,  too,  with  an  exceptional 
supporting  cast  including  Irene 
Rich,  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Lumsden  Hare, 
Bramwell  Fletcher  and  Frank  Albertson. 


A  Hundred  Million  Eager  Hearts 
Await  Their  Coming  To  The  Screen ! 
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GRACE  MOORE,  American  opera  star,  recently  signed 
by  M-G-M,  is  at  work  on  her  first  production,  Jenny 
Lind.    In  lier  second  picture,  she  will  be  co-scarred 
with  Lawrence  Tibbett.    What  a  picture  that  will  be! 


For  the  first  time  since  she  reached 
stardom,  Alice  White  has  been 
"farmed  out"  by  First  National.  She 
is  scarring  in  Sweethearts  on  Parade, 
a  Christie  comedy.  Others  in  the  cast 
include  Lloyd  Hughes,  Marie  Prevost 
and  Ken  Thompson. 

Pitching  into  a  bar-room  brawl 
with  his  erstwhile  enemy,  Jim  Tully, 
Jack  Gilberc  has  scarted  his  new 
talkie.  Way  For  a  Sailor,  off  with  a 
wallop.  Gilbert  discards  gay  uni- 
forms and  immaculate  make-up  in 
this  picture,  wearing  old  dungarees, 
and  does  not  use  his  famous  mus- 
tachio. 

Lola  Lane's  first  starring  picture  for 
James  Cruze  Produaions  is  under 
way.  It  is  tentatively  titled  Rainbotv. 
Other  prominent  players  are  Tom 
Moore,  who  fills  the  role  of  a  police- 
man, Russell  Hardie,  Roscoe  Kearns, 
Wheeler  Oakman,  and  William  Da- 
vidson.   Walter  Lang  is  directing. 

Bryan  Foy,  who  has  direaed  1340 
short  subjects"  for  Warner  Brothers, 
finally  gets  a  break.  He  will  direct 
The  Gorilla  for  First  National,  his 
first  feature-length  picture.  Joe  Frisco, 
stage  comedian,  will  play  che  dumb 
dececcive. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  has  an- 
nounced thac  he  will  make  two  more 
pictures  and  then  retire  from  the 
screen  to  become  a  producer.  In  the 
first,  he  will  have  Bebe  Daniels  as 
his  leading  lady.  It  will  be  .titled 
Reaching  for  the  Moon.  In  his  final 
production,  The  Dove,  he  will  have 
Dolores  Del  Rio  opposite  him. 

Tom  Mix,  now  touring  the  country 
with  a  circus,  wired  his  blessings  to  his 
daughter,  Ruth,  following  her  elope- 
ment with  Douglas  Gilmore,  an  actor, 
then  had  his  accorney  go  into  court  in 
an  attempt  to  cancel  the  two  hundred 
month  he  has  been  paying  for  Ruth's 


Here's  Lily  Damita  just  sailing;  for 
Europe  for  her  summer  vacation. 
When  she  get  s  back,  she's  going 
to   give    the    talkies    another  whirl. 


Talkie  fans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  Agua  Caliente,  famous  Mexican  resort  patron- 
ized by  the  stars,  when  The  Life  of  the  Party,  starring  Winnie 
Lightner,  is  released.  The  film  is  being  shot  at  the  below- 
border  hotel  and  gambling  resort. 


Up  the  River,  che  Fox  prison  pic- 
ture, has  a  notable  cast.  Louise 
Huncingcon,  New  York  stage  actress, 
has  the  feminine  lead,  with  Spencer 
Tracy  star  of  Broadway's  The  Last 
Mile,  starring.  And  supporting  them 
is  none  other  than  Joan  Marie  Lawes, 
little  daughter  of  the  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  prison. 

Nine-year-old  Mitzi  Green,  that 
clever  mimic,  will  furnish  the  sex 
appeal  in  Paramount's  Totn  Saivyer, 
which  co-stars  Jackie  Coogan  and 
Junior  Durkin. 

Paramount  has  announced  that  it 
will  co-scar  Ruch  Chacterton  and 
Clive  Brook  in  a  series  of  pictures. 
The  first  will  be  New  Morals. 

Sam  Taylor  replaces  Mickey 
Neilan  as  Mary  Pickford's  director 
as  America's  Sweetheart  renews  work 
on  Forever  Yours.  The  film  was 
nearly  completed  when  Mary  decided 
CO  discard  ic  and  scare  over.  Taylor 
has  direcced  all  of  Mary's  successes 
in  recenc  years. 

H.  B.  Warner,  chac  seeding  accor 
who  time  and  again  .has  refused 
starring  contracts  from  the  studios, 
finally  has  fallen.  He  will  be  starred 
in  Under  Cover,  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue's  play,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Warner  Brothers. 

Grant  Withers  and  Loretta  Young 
have  returned  from  a  belated  honey- 
moon to  Grant's  home  town  in 
Colorado.  The  journey  to  Holly- 
wood was  made  by  plane,  for  First 
National  summoned  Lorecca  back  to 

play  che  feminine  lead  opposice  Ocis 

Skinner  in  Kismet. 


and  fifcy-dollars  a 
supporc.     Ruch  is 


sevenceen,  and  che  daughcer  of  che  firsc  Mrs.  Mix. 

Adolphe  Menjou  is  co  come  back  co  che  American  silver- 
sheet.  M-G-M  has  signed  him  to  a  five-year  contract.  Since 
his  return  after  a  year  in  Paris,  Menjou  has  made  foreign 
versions  of  two  films  for  Paramount  and  scarred  in  one  for 
Universal. 

Marian  Nixon  will  play  opposice  Richard  Barchelmess  in 
Adids,  his  new  ,scarring  vehicle  for  Firsc  Nacional.  Fred 
Kohler  also  will  be  in  che  case,  which  will  be  a  big  one. 


The  Aierry-Go-Roiind,  famous  film 
wriccen  and  direcced  by  Eric  von  Srroheim 
in  che  old  silenc  days,  will  be  re-made  as  a  calkie  by  Universal. 
Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  finally  has  induced  che  Von  co  pare  wich 
che  conversaeional  righcs  co  che  scory.  Jeanecce  Loflf  will  play 
che  role  once  filled  by  Mary  Philbin,  while  John  Boles  will 
porcray  che  pare  held  by  Norman  Kerry  in  che  original.  Ic  is 
probable  rhac  Ruperr  Julian  will  direct. 

Ben  Lyon  and  Bebe  Daniels  were  showered  with  silver  and 
linen  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  June,  buc  che  biggesc 
gife  Ben  received  was  a  five-year  scarring  concracc  from  War- 
ner Brochers.  He  finished  Queen  of  Main  Street  for  chac  con- 
cern ewo  days  before  his  wedding.  When  he  recurns  from 
his  honeymoon,  he  will  be  starred  in  Hot  Heiress. 
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TO  GIVE  YOU  A  LINE  OR  SO  ON  CURRENT  TALKIE  OFFERINGS 


ALIAS  FRENCH  GERTIE  (RKO) — That  newly 
married  couple,  Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon, 
are  screen  lovers  as  well  in  this  little  num- 
ber all  about  crooks  and  thievery.  The  story 
sticks  to  the  old  reformula. 

ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 
(Universal) — One  of  the  most  amazing  pic- 
tures that  have  flashed  across  the  1930  screen. 
Lewis  Ayres  in  the  leading  role  is  swell.  The 
entire  picture  goes  over  with  a  bang. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  (M-G-M)~I  guess  we  don't 
have  to  say  anything  about  this — not  even 
about  Marie  Dressler's  marvelous  perform- 
ance. 

THE  ARIZONA  KID  (Fox) — Warner  Baxter 
endeavors  to  make  a  third  In  Old  Arizona, 
Personally,  we  like  stories  that  kinda  move 
along  once  in  a  while.  Warner  Baxter, 
though,    is  gorgeous. 

THE  BAD  ONE  (United  Artists )— Eddie  Lowe 
and  Dolores  Del  Rio  get  this,  that  and  the 
other  way  about  each  other  in  this  pic- 
turesque tale  of  the  Marseilles  waterfront. 
Exciting. 

BEAU  BANDIT  (RKO) — A  sort  of  Robin  Hood 
theme  which  takes  place  in  Mexico  with 
Rod  La  Rocque  playing  the  leading  role. 

THE  BIG  FIGHT  (Souo-Art)  Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

THE  BIG  POND  (Paramount) — just  the  thing 
for  the  tired  business  girl,  with  Maurice 
Chevalier  and  his  accent.  The  story  is  what 
is  known  as  pediculous,  but,  oh  —  zee 
Maurice!     *E  ees  magnifique! 

THE  BORDER  LEGION  (Paramount) — A  cork- 
ing western  with  Richard  Arlen  and  Jack 
Holt  as  the  leading  characters. 

BORN  RECKLESS  (Fox) — The  picturization  of 
the  novel.  Louis  Beretti,  with  Edmund  Lowe 
great  stuff  as  Louis. 

BRIDE  OF  THE  REGIMENT  (First  National) 
—An  all-Technicolor  picture  with  Vivienne 
Sej^al  and  Walter  Pidgeon  doing  marvelous 
work.  Ford  Sterling  and  Louise  Fazenda 
shine  in  comedy  roles. 

CHEER  UP  AND  SMILE  (Fox) — Handsome 
Arthur  Lake  in  a  delightful  story  of  Amer- 
icans youth. 

COURAGE  (Warner  Brothers) — The  successful 
stage  play  of  two  seasons  ago  made  into  a 
very  presentable  talkie.  Belle  Bennett  is 
I'-tvely  in  one  of  her  best  mother  roles.  The 
hit  of  the  piece,  however,  is  a  young  kid 
named  Leon  Janney.  Well  worth  a  trip  to 
see  him  and  Miss  Bennett. 

DANCING  SWEETIES  ( Warner  Brothers)  — 
Grant  Withers  and  Sue  .  Carol  in  a  good 
dance  hall  story. 

DANGEROUS  NAN  McGREW  (Paramount)  — 
Here's  a  corking  comedy  with  Helen  Kane 
and  Stuart  Erwin  doing  some  swell  clowning. 
The  entire  cast  is  good,  including  some 
stage  comedians  who  are  new  to  talkies. 

THE  DAWN  PATROL  (First  National)  — 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Richard  Barthelmess, 
and  Neil  Hamilton  in  a  super-super-special 
about  airplanes   in  the  Great  War. 

THE  DEVIL'S  HOLIDAY  (Paramount)  — Our 
Nancy  Carroll  proves  that  she  has  many 
more  tricks  in  her  bag  than  we  suspected. 
She  does  an  excellent  piece  of  emotional 
work.  As  her  leading  man,  young  Phillips 
Holmes  may  well  be  hailed  as  a  very  great 
find  and  a  very  swell  young  actor.  Others 
in  the  cast  who  deserve  high  praise  are  Zasu 
Pitts  and  James  Kirkwood. 

DISRAELI  (Warner  Brothers) — Here's  a  picture 
that  needs  no  introduction.  Its  fame  has 
spread  far  and  wide.     See  it  by  all  means. 

THE  DIVORCEE  (M-G-M) — Whether  or  not 
this  is  the  same  as  the  book,  Ex-Wife ^  hard- 
ly matters,  for  it  is  so  gripping  and  so  awful- 


The  Ten  Best 
and  Why 

THE  ROGUE  SONG  for  the 
glorious  voice  of  Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

ANNA  CHRISTIE  for  Garbo's 
voice  and  Marie  Dressler's 
characterization. 

DISRAELI  for  George  Arliss' 
classic,  brilliant  performance. 

THE  DIVORCEE  for  its  grip- 
ping truth  and  for  Norma 
Shearer's  brilliant  perform- 
ance. 

BORN  RECKLESS  for  its  real- 
istic   underworld  atmosphere. 

SO  THIS  IS  LONDON  for  Will 
Rogers'*  delightful  kidding. 

ALL  QLIET  ON  THE  WEST- 
ERN FRONT  for  its  sheer 
power. 

THE  CUCKOOS  for  its  noble 
fooling. 

JOURNEY'S  END  for  its  pene- 
trating study  of  humans  under 
fire. 

THE  VAGABOND  KING  for  its 


marvelous  singing. 


ly  true  to  life  that  you  will  love  it.  Norma 
Shearer  positively  does  the  beat  work  of  her 
movie  career. 

DUMBELLS  IN  ERMINE  (Warner  Brothers)  — 
James  Gleason  and  Robert  Armstrong  team 
up  again.     A  swell  comedy. 

THE  FALL  GUY  (RKO)— James  Gleason  in  a 
delightful  comedy  taken  from  the  famous 
stage  play.  Mr.  Gleason's  amusing  human 
personality  makes  this  a  show  well  worth 
seeing. 

THE  FLORODORA  GIRL  (M-G-M) — Marion 
Davies  in  an  amusing  comedy  based  on  the 
days  of  the  Nineties,  laughingly  known  as 
the  Mauve  Decade.-  Marion  and  her  cos- 
tumes are  riots  as  she  goes  bustling  through 
her  part. 

FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES  OF  1930  (Fox) 
— A  very  amusing  revue  full  of  good  songs 
and   light  banter. 

FREE  AND  EASY  (M-G-M) — Buster  Kcaton  in 
a  more  or  less  amusing  story  which  takes 
place  mostly  in  a  Hollywood  studio.  Trixie 
Friganza  ne~t'y  lifts  the  picture  right  from 
under  Mr.       aton's  nose. 

THE  GOLDEN  DAWN  (Warner  Brothers) — A 
lavish  picturization  of  the  famous  operetia 
with  Vivienne  Segal  and  Walter  Woolf. 

GOOD  INTENTIONS  (Fox) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 

GOOD  NEWS  (M-G-M) — An  excellent  version 
of  the  famous  musical  comedy.  Stanley 
Smith  and  Lola  Lane  do  pretty  good  work. 

THE  GREEN  GODDESS  (Warner  Brothers)  — 
This  play  is  beginning  to  get  a  little  old 
fashioned  and  creaky  but  as  long  as  George 
Arliss   plays   in   it,   it  will    be   worth  seeing. 

HE  KNEW  WOMEN  (RKO) — Lowell  Sherman 
is  a  little  unconvincing  in  the  talkie  version 
of  a  play  called  Second  Man.  Alice  Joyce 
is  in  it,  too,  and  does  well. 

HELL'S  ISLAND  (Columbia) — Reviewed  in  this 
issue. 


HOLD  EVERYTHING  (Warner  Brothers)— A 
corking  musical  comedy  about  the  squared 
circle  with  Joe  E.  Brown  and  Winnie  Lightner 
piling  u')}..  the   laughs  recklessly. 

HOLIDAY  (Pathe) — Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

IN  GAY  M.A,DRID  ( M-G-M )— Ramon  Novarro 
makes  another  talkie,  this  time  with  a 
Spanish  background.  There  are  a  lot  of  il- 
logical things  about  this  picture,  but  it's 
rather  amusing — in  fact,  you'll  find  it  enter- 
taining. 

JOURNEY'S  END  (Tiffany)— A  thoroughly 
faithful  replica  of  the  stage  play  of  the  same 
name  with  Colin  CUve  as  Captain  Stanhope. 

LADIES  LOVE  BRUTES  rPflramoMn*;— George 
Bancroft  in  a  little  piece  of  hokum  about 
the  underworld  and  not  too  hot.  But  if 
you  like  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  will  love  the 
show. 

LADIES  OF  LEISURE  (Columbia)— A  more  or 
less  trashy  story,  but  it  brings  Barbara 
Stanwyck  to  the  screen  for  the  second  time. 
She  gives  an  excellent  performance. 

LET  US  BE  GAY  ( M-G-M )-~^orma  Shearer  in 
a  delightful  version  of  the  famous  stage  play 
by  Rpchel  Crothers.  M-G-M  seem  to  be 
setting  a  record  for  putting  out  intelligent 
stories. 

LIGHT  OF  WESTERN  STARS  (Paramount)  — 
Here  is  the  sort  of  story  to  which  Richard 
Arlen  is  particularly  well  adapted.  Don*t 
miss  this  if  you  arc  a  western  fan. 

LORD  BYRON  OF  BROADWAY  (M-G-M)— 
Pretty  much  the  same  hooey  about  a  swell- 
headed  song  writer.  The  acting,  however,  is 
considerably  better  than  the  story. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  MILLIONAIRES  (Para- 
mount)— Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

MAMBA  (Tiffany) — A  splendid  story  of  South 
Africa  done  in  good  Technicolor  with  Jean 
Hersholt  and  Eleanor  Boardman.  An  un- 
usual story,  well  worth  seeing  if  you  like 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEYS  (Warner 
Brothers) — A  delightful  satire  on  middle 
class  English  life  w<th  John  Barrymor* 
clowning  in  an  amusing  and  un-Barrymore 
manner. 

THE  MAN  FROM  WYOMING  (Paramount)  — 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  MYSTERY  (RKO) — See  it 
if   you   like   mystery  stories. 

MOBY  DICK  (Warner  Brothers) — Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

MONTANA  MOON  (M.G-M)~A  rather  un- 
convincing story  of  an  heiress  who  inherits 
a  ranch  and  what  she  does  with  a  nice  young 
man  from  those  spaces  known  as  wide  and 
open.  Joan  Crawford  is  the  heiress  and 
she  sings  very  well. 

NUMBERED  MEN  (First  National)— A  story  of 
prison  life  which  is  not  as  convincing  as  it 
might  be. 

ONE  ROMANTIC  NIGHT  (United  Artists)  — 
Lillian  Gish  makes  a  talkie,  the  story  of 
which  is  taken  from  The  Swan,  Miss  Gish 
is  charming  and  Conrad  Nagel  does  good 
work. 

OUR  BLUSHING  BRIDES  rAZ-G-M^— Reviewed 
in   this  issue. 

PARAMOUNT  ON  PARADE  (Paramount)  — 
Just  another  one  of  those  reviews  and  very 
disappointing  except  for  Maurice  Chevalier 
and   Nancy  Carroll's  short  bit. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  (Columbia)  —  Reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

REDEMPTION  (M-G-M) — John  Gilbert.  Eleanor 
Boardman  and  Conrad  Nagel  in  a  dull  story 
about  Russia, 

[Conihiued  on  page  9^} 
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JUST   YOUR  STYLE 


AND 
HOLLYWOOD'S 


This  charming;  gown,  worn  hy  Jeanette 
MacDonald,  is  of  printed  flower  cliiffon 
in  lovely  summer  hues.  The  tiers  of 
flounces  give  a  itovei  effect  while  the 
attached  scarf,  trailing  from  a  corsage, 
adds  a  touch  of  dainty  grace. 


Here  are  some  practical  up- 
to-the-minute  hints  on  how 
to  make  your  summer  ward- 
robe  as  smart  as  a  movie 
star's — at  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  it  costs  the  star 

By  DOROTHEA  HAWLEY 
CARTWRIGHT 


N  AN  August  afternoon,  when  it  is  really  much  too 
warm  to  indulge  in  our  favorite  sports,  most  of  us 
enjoy  dolling  up  in  our  prettiest  summer  frocks  and 
spending  a  few"  lazy  hours  with  friends.  And  what  perfect 
ladies  of  leisure  we  can  pretend  to  be,  in  the  trailing  lines 
and  seduaively  feminine  fabrics  of  this  season! 

The  two  materials  most  favored  for  garden-party  wear  are 
organdie  and  flowered  chiffon.  The  fact  that  very  lovely 
organdie  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  yard  is  in  no 
manner  a  reflection  on  its  suitability  for  even  the  swankiest 
mid-summer  party.  All  Hollywood  is  wearing  it  this  year. 
Why,  simple  little  frocks  such  as  any  normally  clever  girl 
could  copy  at  home  for  $5 — or  certainly  less  than  $10 — are 
being  sold  at  the  most  exclusive  shoppes  for  anything  from 
$25  to  $100;  and  the  stars  are  eagerly  buying  them! 

If  you  saw  Lillian  Gish  in  the  film  version  of  The  Swan, 
you  must  have  envied  her  delightful  organdie  frock.  The 
bodice  fitted  snugly  to  below  the  hips  and  consisted  of  row 
on  row  of  pin-rucks.  The  skirt,  very  full,  and  just  clearing 
the  floor  all  around,  also  featured  clusters  of  tucks.  A  simple 
little  capelet  collar  completed  this  truly  beautiful  gown  that 
any  girl  handy  with  the  sewing  machine  could  make  for  $5 — 
provided  she  had  plenty  of  time  and  patience  to  spend  on 
those  endless  rows  of  tiny  tucks! 

N  Our  Blushing  Brides,  Anita  Page  wore  a  darling  opaline 
pink  organdie — a  flattering  new  shade,  by  the  way — with 
touches  of  rose  d'esprit  on  the  collar  and  flounce.  French 
flowers  in  shades  of  pink  silk  outlined  the  neckline  and  hips. 
If  you  are  very,  very  thrifty  in  buying  your  lace,  and  can  make 
the  flowers  yourself — for  they  are  terribly  expensive  to  buy ! — 
you  could  duplicate  this  charmmg  garden  gown  or  summer 
dance-frock  for  $10. 

Even  in  winter,  Olive  Borden  wears  organdie  about  the 
house  of  an  evening  when  friends 
drop  by  informally.  One  very 
clever  orchid  frock  has  a  form- fit- 
ting sleeveless  bodice  fastening  up 
to  the  chin  with  tiny  pearl  buttons, 
a  cute  turn-over  collar,  and  a  long, 
full  skin.  The  simplicity  of  this 
little  gown  is  the  secret  of  its 
{^Continued  on  page  80} 
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In  Reply  Would  Say 


Here  are  the  answers  to  those  burning 
by  talkie  fans  everywhere.  Answers  are 

TALKING  SCREEN 
Fan  Service  Bureau 


questions  asked 
prepared  by  the 


NEIL  C. — Frank  Fay  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  tucked  on 
their  calhng  card.  Frank  has  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  is  appearing  in 
Warner  and  First  National  pictures 
while  Barbara  can  be  seen  in  Ladies  of 
Leisure  and  is  being  starred  by  Colum- 
bia Pictures.  You  were  right  when  you 
thought  Barbara  looks  like 
Ruby  Stevens  who  used  to 
dance  at  the  Strand  Roof  in 
New  York  for  Miss  Stanwyck 
is  none  other  than  the  same 
little  Ruby. 


man  of  Manhattan.  Jeanette  has  been 
loaned  by  Paramount  to  make  The  Lot- 
tery Bride  for  United  Artists.  She  comes 
back  to  Paramount  to  make  Monte 
Carlo  under  Lubitsch's  direction. 


DOT — You're  just  a  little 
Dot,  eh}  Well,  so  is  Dor- 
othy Jordan,  who  weighs  two 
pounds  less  than  one  hundred 
and  just  barely  measures  five 
feet  high.  Dorothy  has 
brown  hair,  two  blue  eyes  and 
a  lovely  soft  Southern  accent 
which  she  neatly  disguises  in 
talking  pictures.  Dash  us  an- 
other note  anytime  you  feel 
like  it,  Dot. 

E.  F. — Yes,  ma'am,  your 
keen  eyes  detected  Morton 
Downey  in  that  going-away 
scene  in  Devil's  Holiday, 
which  starred  Nancy  Carroll. 
Morton  has  made  two  talkies 
for  Pathe,  Mother's  Boy  and 
Lucky  In  Love. 


The  Month's  Best  Question 

Will  you  please  enlighten  me  as  to 
how  outdoor  talkie  movies  are  made? 
Does  the  location  party  actually 
carry  the  same  equipment  used  in  the 
studios  or  do  they  first  shoot  the  out- 
door scenes  and  then  record  the  dia- 
log separately? 

—William  C. 


MONTY— If  Sue  Carol 
and  Joan  Crawford  were  to 
jump  on  a  scale  together  the 
poor  thing  would  only  be 
able  to  show  240  pounds. 
Here  are  a  few  movie  stars 
that  are  five  feet  two:  Jean- 
ette Loff,  weight  103  pounds;  Laura  La 
Plante,  weight  112  pounds;  Gertrude 
Olmstead,  weight  117  pounds;  Alice 
White,  weight  110  pounds;  Betty 
Compson,  weight  115  pounds;  Sally 
O'Neil,  weight  105  pounds.  Clara 
Bow  is  listed  in  different  places  as  be- 
ing five  feet  two,  five  feet  three  and  five 
feet  three  and  a  half.  Perhaps  Clara 
had  just  taken  a  hot  bath  when  she  was 
measured  the  last  time,  for  a  person  is 
usually  one  inch  taller  after  a  bath. 
Well,  anyway,  Monty,  we  hope  that  this 
answer  takes  a  weight  or  so  off  your 
mind. 

SCOTTY — Jeanette  MacDonald  is 
not  married  but  is  engaged  to  a  young 


In  these  days  of  improved  sound  recording,  shoot- 
ing an  outdoor  scene  means  no  more  difficulty 
than  if  the  same  scene  were  shot  inside  the  studio. 
The  R.C.A.  photophone  method,  for  instance,  has 
a  unit  which  was  designed  expressly  for  outdoor 
and  location  recording,  at  any  time,  in  any  place. 
This  unit  is  housed  within  the  specially  constructed 
bodies  of  two  motor-driven  trucks,  one  containing 
the  most  modern  power  supply  equipment  and  the 
other  containing  recording  equipment.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  this  unit  is  that  all 
parts  of  the  recording  equipment  can  be  removed 
from  the  truck  for  installation  wherever  desired. 
A  rigid  towing  bar  connects  the  two  trucks,  mak- 
ing possible  the  taking  of  running  shots  at  high 
speed.  Almost  all  outdoor  talkies  are  now  actu- 
ally filmed  outside  studio  walls. 


Lewis  Offield,  in  a  little  town  called 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  on  the  twelfth  day  in 
November,  1903.  This  was  just  about 
the  time  when  another  Jack  (surname, 
Barrymore)  was  returning  to  the  stage 
after  a  lapse  of  months  as  an  artist  on 
a  New  York  evening  newspaper.  How- 
ever, to  get  back  to  our  Oakie,  he  was 
discovered  by  Wesley  Rug- 
gles,  who  gave  Jack  his  first 
part  in  Finders  Keepers,  with 
Laura  La  Plante.  He  is  now 
under  contract  to  Paramount, 
who  are  starring  him  in  The 
Social  Lion.  He  is  five  feet 
ten  inches  and  weighs  150 
pounds.  Has  sandy  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Not  married,  but 
tall,  blonde  girls  interest  him. 
Jack  was  lately  in  New  York 
to  make  The  Sap  From 
Syracuse,  but  letters  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Paramount  Sm- 
dios,  5451  Marathon  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  will  all 
reach  him. 


L.  P. — Anita  Page  was 
born  at  Murray  Hills,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  August  10, 
1910,  under  the  name  of  Ann 
Pomares.  Mary  Brian  entered 
this  vale  of  tears  as  Louise 
Byrdie  Dantzler  on  February 
17,  1908.  Both  Anita  and 
Mary  are  unmarried. 


M.  L. — Contrary  to  reports,  Lew 
Cody's  first  part  in  a  talkie  was  not  in 
W'^hat  A  Widow  but  in  a  scene  for  The 
Voice  of  Hollywood,  produced  by 
Columbia  Pictures.  Lila  Lee  is  playing 
the  feminine  lead  in  Chaney's  first 
talkie.  The  Unholy  Three.  Lila  is  still 
legally  married  to  James  Kirkwood, 
though  she  is  separated  from  him.  First 
National  has  Lila's  signamre  to  a  star- 
ring contract. 

SALLY,  MARCHETA,  T.  S.,  et  al 
— Gee,  but  this  fellow  Oakie  is 
popular.  More  requests  for  inform- 
ation about  him  than  any  other  star  this 
month.  Well,  girls  and  boys,  let's  start 
at    the    begmning.      Jack    was  born 


E.  A.  —  Now  that  Ben 
Lyon  has  finished  his  contract 
with  Howard  Hughes,  which 
ran  during  the  making  of 
Hell's  Angels,  Ben  has  been 
busy  on  other  lots.  His 
latest  release  is  with  Uni- 
versal in  ]Vhat  Men  Want,  opposite 
Pauline  Starke  and  Barbara  Kent.  Ben 
was  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February 
6,  1901.  Lloyd  Hughes  was  the  hero 
in  The  Riinatvay  Bride.  Mary  Astor 
playing  the  bride.  Lloyd  will  soon  be 
seen  as  Derek  in  Moby  Dick,  a  Warner 
Brothers  picmre  which  stars  John  Barry- 
more  and  is  a  talkie  version  of  The  Sea 
Beast. 

R.  F. — Jean  Arthur  finds  so  much 
pleasure  in  horseback  riding  she  makes 
it  a  real  hobby.  Another  hobby  Jean 
has  is  that  of  colleaing  pewter.  Jean 
is  five  feet  three,  weighs  105  pounds  and 
has  brown  hair  and  blue  eves^ 

[^Continued  on  page  98  ] 
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The  exptic  Carbo  will  stir  the 
world  anew  when  she  is  seen 
as  the  beautifully  becurled  and 
becrinolined  Madame  Cavallini, 
in  Rdmance. 

P'lotograph  by  ITurrell 
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1ET  Ed  Wynn  and  odier  nature-lovers  paean 
praises  of  sylvan  solitudes  and  bosky  dells. 
^  Hollywood  wants  war.  That  is,  pictorially. 
Of  course,  cabaret  or  just  ordinary  mob  scenes  are  good. 
But  wars  are  best.  For  they  mean  the  engagement  of 
thousands  of  extras  to  serve  as  soldiers.  And  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  paid  for  fighting  a  real  enemy. 

Each  year  the  "atmosphere"  people  cut  themselves 
from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  as  their  piece  of  the  pic- 
ture pie.  On  the  average,  260,000  extra  placements 
are  made  annually.  For  a  week,  5,000  jobs  is  par. 
Sometimes  twice  that  many  work.  But  never  all  the 
20,000  actors  who  are  always  available. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Hollywood  Huzzars  are  veterans 
of  all  the  wars  from  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  to  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  Many  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  be  generals.  Or  even  top-sergeants  like 
Quirt  and  Flagg.  As  Carl  Laemmle  says:  "There's  a 
marshal's  baton  in  every  knapsack." 

THEY  LAUGH  AT  LOVE 

SOMETHING  must  be  done  about  it.  The  kids 
aren't  going  to  the  talkies  as  they  used  to  in  the 
olden  days.  "Too  much  mush,"  they  say.  Meaning 
that  the  grand  passions  of  Mile.  Garbo,  and  other 
searers  of  celluloid,  have  replaced  the  virile  drama  in 
which  a  caption  hissed  "Curse  you,  Jack  Dalton,"  while 
countless  redskins  bit  the  dust. 

A  kiss  in  a  conservatory  may  provide  sufficient  thrill 
for  the  cinema  sophisticates.  But  the  kids  want  to  get 
back  to  fundamentalism.  "Give  us  life  in  the  raw," 
they  insist.  And  back  their  demands  by  withholding 
their  dimes. 

NOT  A  MAMBA  SONG 

'E  GET  pretty  peeved  sometimes  about  movie 
titles.  DuBarry,  Woman  of  Passion,  for  in- 
stance. But  producers  do  have  to  make  things  plain. 
Lots  of  so-called  souls  thought  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse  was  an  animal  picture.  Applause  was  misread 
as  Applesauce.  They  changed  The  Admirable  Crichton 
so  folks  wouldn't  expect  a  sea-story  about  an  Admiral. 
In  the  sticks,  which  includes  Hollywood,  Burlesque 


was  billed  as  A  Play  Called  Burlesque  to  avoid  confu- 
sion with  a  burleycue  show.  And  they  paid  Havelock 
Ellis  $10,000  for  the  name  of  his  book.  The  Dance  of 
Life,  to  tack  on  the  film  version.  Just  recently  a 
theatre  playing  the  dramatic  thriller,  Mamba,  adver- 
tised that  the  title  didn't  mean  something  sung  by  Al 
Jolson.  The  management  was  honest,  but  not  real 
bright.   More  people  would  have  come  to  hear  Jolson. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 

'ELL,  not  quite  twenty.  But  fifteen  anyway.  For 
it  has  been  that  long  since  the  Old  Master, 
D.  W.  Griffith,  took  the  cinema  out  of  the  peep-show 
class  with  The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  Recently,  the  cast 
re-assembled  at  Hollywood's  famous  Breakfast  Club. 

LilUan  Gish  was  absent  in  New  York.  Wallace 
Reid,  Bobby  Harron  and  George  Seigmann  are  still 
further  from  Hollywood.  But  the  rest  were  there.  What 
a  list!  Mae  Marsh,  Mary  Alden,  Marion  Cooper,  Henry 
Walthall,  Walter  Long,  Ralph  Lewis,  Joseph  Hena- 
berry,  Elmer  Clifton,  Donald  Crisp,  and  Spottiswood 
Aiken. 

The  celebration  wasn't  meaningless.  For  the  grand 
old  piaure  is  to  be  refurbished — synchronized  to  sound, 
given  a  full  musical  score  and  a  talkie  prelude.  It 
is  still  hard  to  top  as  screen  entertainment. 

RUTH  AND  TALKIES 

PERHAPS  the  talkies  should  be  thankful  for  Ruth 
Chatterton.  But  surely  Ruth  Chatterton  should 
be  thankful  for  the  talkies.  She  is  one  of  the  not-too- 
many  stage  recruits  who  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered 
Hollywood. 

Truth  to  tell,  Ruth  was  pretty  well  washed  up  in 
that  branch  of  the  theatre  which  brags  too  much  on 
its  legitimacy.  Her  big  moment  was  in  Daddy  Long- 
Legs,  back  in  1914.  It  came  only  after  five  years 
struggle  in  stock.  Later  came  the  unhappy  days  of 
La  Tendresse  and  The  Magnolia  Lady,  and  Ruth's  sun 
seemed  set. 

But  along  came  the  talkies.  And  with  them,  Ruth. 
Now  she  is  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  Hollywood 
film  firmament.   Long  may  she  twinkle  brilliantly. 

ir 


J  i  in  m  i  c  Hall, 
while  playing  in 
the  celebrated 
HelPs  Angels,  had 
his  full  share  of 
unpleasant  risks. 


THE  RISKS 
THEY  TAKE 


to  make  your  talkies  right!  They 
are  ever-present  in  this  amazing 
industry.  Both  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  behind  the  camera 
frightful  chances  are  taken  daily 
—  chances  that  make  you  shiver 


By  HERBERT 
CRUIKSHANK 


M' 


EN  die.    Words  live.    And  the  words  of  dead  men 
often  echo  through  the  ages  to  affect  the  living. 
Long  before  the  talkie  era  of  the  movie  age, 
Nietsche,  the  mad  philosopher,  startled  his  disciples  with  a 
commandment: 

Live  Dangerously!" 
That  was  what  he  said.    And  twisting  twice  around  the 
world,  his  words  have  hurtled  through  time'  to  every  lot  in 
Hollywood.    His  credo  is  an  anthem  of  the  studios.  Not 
alone  do  the  stars  whose  brief  flame  fires  the  cinema  skies 


abide  by  his  doctrine,  but  his  followers  include  all 
those  lesser  lights  enslaved  to  celluloid.    They  live 

dangerously.  Each  and  every  one.  That  you  may  be  amused. 
You  doubt  it.-*    You  who  are  fed  upon  printed  pabulum 

exploiting  their  extravagar;ces — their  whimsies.-*    Then  read 

on !    Not  the  screaming  scare-heads  of  the  sensation  mongers. 

Not  the  space-grabbing  gibberings  of  misguided  press-agentry. 

But  the  solemn,  sombre  statement  of  that  utterly  unimagin- 

uive  body,   the  State   Industrial   Accident  Commission  of 

Cialifornia. 

That  sober-sided,  factfull  group  of  statisticians,  charts  stu- 
dio tragedy  in  a  grim  graph  of  disaster.  And  here  is  the  toll 
paid  in  the  twelfth-month  past  in  order  that  you  may  enjoy  a 
Hollywood  holiday. 

Sixteen  human  lives  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  movie 
Moloch.  Sixteen  who  lived  dangerously,  died  bravely.  Nine 
more  remain  earth-bound,  condemned  to  the  half-life  of 
cripples'  crutches  until  the  end.     Many  escaped  unscathed. 

But  1,272  men  and  wo- 
men suffered  sufficiently 
to  require  medical  minis- 
trations. That  is  the 
blood-red  balance  in  the 
year's  account  book — that 
you  may  laugh. 

Planes  crash.  A  lion 
runs  amuck.  Motor-cars 
go  wild.  A  •  bomb  ex- 
plodes prematurely. 
Boats  upset.  A  wind- 
machine  becomes  pos- 
sessed. Distance  is  mis- 
judged. Death's  finger 
writes.  A  score  gone. 
A  thousand  injured.  The 
survivors  continue  to  live 
dangerously.  For  another 
year.    Or  more.    Or  less. 


Edwina  Booth,  shown 
here  with  hippopotamus 
shot  by  Harry  Carey, 
stayed  gamely  with  the 
Trader  Horn  company  in 
Africa.  But  now  she''s 
suffering  from  a  mys- 
terious jungle  disease. 


In  such  scenes  as  this  one,  out  of  Alt  ijuiet  on  the  Western  Front,  there 
are  frequently  real  casualties  which  are  never  shown  on  the  screen.  The 
men  in  charge  of  the  fireworks  use  great  care — but  accidents  will  happen. 


The  sun-dials  in  Hollywood's  rich-flowered  patios  should 
bear  the  legend  "It  is  later  than  you  think.  "  They  who  live 
dangerously  live  in  the  shadow.  And,  the  shadow  is  that  of 
death. 

LAZY,  languorous  day  on  the  Pacific  shore.  Ten  boys 
with  scant  years  of  life  behind  them,  welcome  an  air- 
jaunt  as  relief  from  studio  routine.  They  fly  to  film  a 
sequence  for  Such  Men  Are  Dangerous.  A  sequence  that 
was  never  made.  Three  thousand  feet  up  the  planes  collide. 
With  death  as  pilot  the  ten  fall  in  flames,  scre?ming  through 
a  half-mile  of  horror  to  the  solace  of  the  sea's  still  depths. 
So  passed  director  Kenneth  Hawks  and  his  crew. 

One  of  that  studio  unit  lives  on  to  start  from  his  sleep  in 
the  grip  of  memories.  He  is  "Connie  "  O'Connell,  the  cam- 
eraman who  shot  every  foot  of  film  in  Such.  Njien  are  Dan- 
gerous— except  that  where  fate  flew  with  the  crew. 

O'Connell  hasn't  been  in  a  plane  since  he  filmed  The  Sky- 
wayman.  The  title  tells  the  story.  It  was  a  thriller.  There 
was  some  aerial  stunting  to  be  done  at  night.  The  fliers  were 
Ormer  Locklear  and  Milton  "Skeeter  "  Elliot. 

'I'll  take  her  up,  "  said  Locklear,  "you  stay  with  the 
girf  friend." 

But  at  the  last  minute,  "Skeet- 
er" left  Viola  Dana  standing 
among  the  mob  on  the  side-lines 
and  took  a  place  in  the  plane  with 
his  pal.  Up  they  went — higher, 
higher — for  altitude.  Then,  with 
the  great  lights  blazing  through 
the  skies  and  "  Connie"  O'Con- 
nell's  cameras  clicking,  Locklear 
sent  his  ship  into  the  spin  that 


Bebe  Daniels,  per- 
haps more  than  any 
other  movie  actress, 
has  taken  risks  and 
chances  to  thrill  you 
fans.  This  female 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
certainly  lives  deci- 
dedly dangerously. 


was  to  give  you  a  thrill  upon  the  screen. 

Something  happened.  The  pilot  couldn't  pull  his  plane  out 
of  it.  There  was  a  sickening  crash.  A  blaze.  Death  scored 
two.  That's  why  Conrad  "Wells  substituted  for  cameraman 
O'Connell  when  it  came  to  flying  for  Such  Men  Are 
Dangerous. 

After  The  Skyway  man  catastrophe  "Connie"  declared  that 


if  ever  he  got  his"  in  an  aero- 
plane accident  it  would  be  be- 
cause the  plane  fell'  on  him. 
That  day  on  the  Pacific,  he  went 
fishing  while  Wells  shot  the  air 
scene.  The  flaming  ships  hit  the 
water  so  near  his  boat  that  it  was 
scorched  by  the  blazing  oil.  He 
recovered  a  body.  Rescue  was 
impossible. 

ICHARD  DIX  jumped  and 
missed.  Just  to  give  the 
fans  a  kick  he  was  to  leap  from 
one  side  of  a  deep  canyon  to  the 
other.  "Rich"  didn't  make  it.- 
He  broke  his  nose  and  three  ribs. 
The  same  three  that  Jack  Renault 
re-smashed  in  another  picture  iri 
which  a  realistic  fight  scene  was 
required. 

No  one  knows  how  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  '  Lefty"  Hough. 
T.efty"  was  a  grip"  working  on 
a  picture  in  which  the  late  Wil- 
liam Russell  starred.  They  were 
shooting  an  outdoor  winter  scene 
,it  night.  The  lights  were  going 
full  force.  .An  order  was  shouted. 

"Hey,  Lefty,  chuck  some  more 
snow  on  that  tree!" 

Something  like  that.  Blinded 
by  the  light  he  ran  directly  into 
the  roaring  wind-machine.  It 
ilecapirated  him  as  though  he  had 
bowed  his  head  to  the  caress  of 
.!  guillotine.    Death  grimaced  in 


Thp  funny  filmers  take  chances, 
too.  Louise  Farenda,  shown  here 
with  Harry  Woods  in  Fnro  ISell, 
knows  that  those  knock-about 
falls  are  no  cinch. 


Dick  Grace  (right)  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  risk-takers  in 
Hollywood.  Stunt  man  supreme, 
he  has  had  all  his  bones  broken 
in  plane  crack-ups.  With  him  is 
William   Wellman,  director. 


the  darkness.     Another  victim. 

Harold  Lloyd  thought  of  a 
gag  to  give  you  a  giggle.  It  was 
something  about  an  exploding 
bomb.  It  was  going  to  be  very 
comical.  A  great  "laugh  fac- 
tor", as  the  funsters  call  a 
screen  joke.  But  something 
went  wrong.  Harold  carries  the 
scars  of  this  permanent  injury 
to-day.  But  he  continues  to  live 
dangerously. 

"Red"  Thompson  thought 
The  Trail  of  '98  would  be  pepped 
up  a  bit  if  director  Clarence 
Brown  would  let  him  ride  an 
Alaskan  rapids  in  a  canoe.  It 
would  thrill  the  audience.  But 
the  whirl  of  waters  swept  him 
overboard.  Death  reached  from 
the  maelstrom.  "Red" 
drowned. 


was 


ION  CHANEY  has  been  pain- 
y  fully  injured  in  every  pic- 
ture he  ever  made.  It  began 
with  his  first — Hell  Morgan's 
Girl.  The  action  called  for  Lon 
to  take  a  plunge  from  a  roof- 
top. He  landed  on  his  head.  In 
The  Uuknown,  in  which  he 
{Continued  on  page  88  } 


At  left  we  have  Mr.  Richard 
Dix.  This  young  man  is  well 
known  for  the  dangerous  chances 
he  takes  to  make  his  Blms 
absolutely  realistic. 


BIG  BOY 
l\OW  •  . 


Positively  the  youngest  executive  in 
a  business  which  thrives  with  young 
executives,  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  has 
more  than  earned  his  enviable  posi- 
tion and  is  proving  his  worth  in  it 


By  DOROTHY 
WOOLDRIDGE 


Carl,  Jr.,  took  over  the  Universal  busi- 
ness  at   the   age-  of   twenty-one.  His 
courage  and  daring  in  new  ventures  are 
the  talk  of  the  fibn  world. 


SHADOWS  of  eve- 
Ring  were  falling. 
Outside,  little  French 
heels  pattered  along  the 
paving  as  actresses  — 
blondes,  brunettes,  and 
red-heads  employed  on  the 
lot  —  headed  for  their 
apartments  in  Los  Angeles. 
Down  in  the  zoo,  the 
jungle  cats  were  being  put 
away  for  the  night  and  the 
elephants,  camels  and  other 
creatures  from  the  wild 
lands,  fed.  Presently,  the 
Universal  studios  would 
sleep. 

In  the  executive  offices, 
Carl  Laemmle,  Sr.,  "the 
old  Roman,"  battle-scarred 
f  rom  many  encounters 
with  colossal  film  inter- 
ests through  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  sat  opposite 

his  son,  a  wiry,  dark-eyed  young  man  just  past  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
In  the  lives  of  the  two,  this  meeting  was  to  be  epochal. 

"My  boy,"  Uncle  Carl  began,  "your  father  has  worked  for  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  to  bring  this  business  where  it  is  today.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a 
little  rest.  From  now  on  I  want  you  to  carry  most  of  the  load.  The  organ- 
ization is  complete,  departments  are  functioning  smoothly  and  the  balance 
sheets  are  showing  substantial  revenues.    It's  time  for  you  to  take  hold. 

"You  will  be  criticized.  The  mistakes  you  make  will  be  magnified  be- 
cause you  are  my  son.  People  will  say  that  you  inherited  your  position 
rather  than  earned  it.  Pay  no  attention  to  these  remarks.  Do  your  best  and 
know  that  your  dad  will  stand  back  of  you  because  he  believes  in  you.  I've 
had  my  eye  on  everything  you've  undertaken  since  you  started  here  four 
years  ago.  Now  you're  going  to  get  your  chance.  Just  be  honest  with  yoMt- 
self  and  your  associates.    Nothing  else  matters." 

THREE  weeks  later  the  veteran  producer  was  in  Germany  and  the  young 
man  at  the  helm  of  a  corporation  turning  over  415,000,000  a  year. 
Some  will  say  that  it  was  a  daring  move,  that  the  responsibility  was  too  great 
for  such  a  youngster,  that  the  order  making  him  general  manager  was  un- 
warranted. Junior  Laemmle  had  gone  to  work  in  his  father's  studios  at 
seventeen.  He  wrote  a  series  of  college  stories  and  wheedled,  cajoled  or 
browbeat  his  dad  into  producing  them.  They  earned  a  barrel  of  money. 
"Uncle  Carl"  turned  his  gray  eyes  upon  him  and  began  thinking  that,  after 
all.  Youth  sometimes  comes  forward  with  bright  ideas  and  sudden  inspira- 
tions which  astonish  the  old  heads  in  a  business.  So  he  made  the  young 
fellow  co-producer  of  Broadway  and  Show  Boat,  which  developed  into  box 
office  attractions.  Then  he  said,  "That's  good  enough  for  me.  Right  here 
!  walk  out."    And  the  conference  which  made  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  ensued. 

I MAY  be  wrong  but  I'll  bet  that  old  "Uncle  Carl"  many  times  in  the 
ensuing  months  caught  his  breath  as  he  learned  what  was  happening  in 
his  Universal  studios.  With  him  safely  in  Germany,  the  young  man  issued 
1  statement  which  made  the  whole  motion  picture  industry  look  questioning- 


ly  toward  the  lot  where  "daddy 
Laemmle"  had  so  long  turned  out 
Westerns,  near-comedies  and  occasion- 
ally a  masterpiece  such  as  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame  and  The  Phantom 
of  the  Opera. 

"We're  going  to  try  a  new  deal," 
the  statement  explained.  "From  now 
on  we  are  going  to  concentrate  on  pic- 
tures with  real  honest-to-goodness 
guts — great  love  stories,  stories  with 
romance  and  the  spirit  of  Youth, 
stories  replete  with  action  and  sus- 
pense, a  combination  of  melodrama 
and  society  intrigues." 

[^Continued  on  page  81  } 


Here's  the  young  Carl  with  Paul  White- 
man,  the  star  of  King  of  Jazz,  one  of 
the  sort  of  big  pictures  in  which  Uni- 
versal is  specializing. 
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FELD'S  VERDICT 
N  HOLLYWOOD 

BEAUTY 


The  man  who  knows 
more  about  show-girl 
pulchritude  than  per- 
haps any  other  in- 
dividual, Florenz  Zieg- 
feld.  His  opinions  of 
the  flower  of  rhe  film 
capital's  beauty  are 
highly  significant. 


moment !    But,  we  add 


By  WALTER 
RAMSEY 

way"  is  but  one  of  his  more  modest 
titles — and  the  "King"  has  abdicated 
and  gone  to  Hollywood  for  the 
emphatically,  not  gone  Hollywood. 


FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD  is  unable  to  cast  ONE  front  line 
chorus  from  the  entire  field  of  Hollywood  beauties! 
This  master-showman,  whose  business  it  is  to 
"glorify"  the  American  girl,  declares  that  he  would  be  lucky 
to  find  a  half-dozen  picture  beauties  who  could  measure  up  to 
the  rigid  requirements  of  a  successful  show  girl! 

Referring  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Hollywood's  international 
pulchritude,  Ziegf eld  says : 

"Greta  Garbo  is  the  only  woman  in  Hollywood  who  would 
be  a  sensation  as  a  Follies  show  girl ! 

"Sally  Eilers  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  American 
beauty  in  the  film  colony! 

"Olive  Borden  has  the  most  exquisite  figure! 
"Dolores  Del  Rio  would  be  an  arrestmg  per- 
sonality. 

"But  as  for  the  rest  .  .  ." 

FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD  is  a  tactful 
man.  Suavely  so.  He  discreetly 
fingers  the  lapels  of  a  gray,  perfectly- 
tailored  suit  and  says  in  conclusion: 
"...  as  for  many  of  your  other  beauties, 
I  have  not  seen  them  all!" 

Definite  streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair, 
but  youthful  and  trim  of  physique,  this 
greatest  American  connoisseur  of  beauti- 
ful women  is  ever  gentle  in  his  speech. 
The  most  astounding  observation  is 
cloaked  in  well-modulated  tones,  un- 
excited  in  their  delivery.  His  hands 
are  smooth  and  graceful.  They  usually 
begin  or  end  one  of  his  polished  state- 
ments. But  never  for  a  moment  is  it 
possible  to  forget  that  Ziegfeld  is  a 
personality.  A  household  name.  A 
trade-mark  that  stamps  the  most 
humble  of  his  chosen  with  fame  on 
two  continents.    "The  King  Of  Broad- 


Sally    Eilers    was    chosen    by  Mr. 
Ziegfeld  as  the  most  nearly  perfect 
American    type   of   beauty    in  the 
film  capital.    Honor  supreme. 


FROM  his  elaborate  suite  of  offices  on  the  United  Artists 
lot  he  finds  it  all  "quite  interesting."  Its  living  condi- 
tions ideal.  Its  future  undisputed.  But  why  that? — it  is  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  anything  but  one  subject  with  Zieg- 
feld .  .  .  women.' 

If  he  has  seemed  a  bit  ungallant  in  claiming  that  most  of 
our  prize  beauties  could  not  make  his  famous  Follies,  he 
modifies  the  statement  with  an  explanation:  "The  beautiful 
women  of  Hollywood  have,  fundamentally,  more  arresting 
personalities  than  I  would  need  in  a  show  girl.  Many  of 
them  are  great  camera  beauties.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
caniera  lends  a  flattering  glamour  to  some,  is  it.^    On  the 


The    famous    impresario  declares 
thai    Clara    Bow    would    make  an 
ideal  Follies  girl. 
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This  famous  judge  of  feminine  loveliness 
Jells  how  he  would  reaet  to  ihe  cream  of 
she  movie  heauties  if  he  were  easting  them 
for  one  of  his  Follies 


other  hand,  a  Follies  girl  must  be  lovely  to  the  eye. 
There  must  be  a  distinctive  beauty  of  coloring  and  sym- 
metry of  figure.  The  height,  too,  is  important. 
Follies  girls  are  either  cjuite  tali  (the  show  girl  type) 
or  short  (the  pony  chorus  type).  In  direct  contrast  to 
those  prerequisites,  the  ideal  Hollywood  type  is  of 
medium  height — neither  one  extreme  nor  the  other. 

Rather  strange,  isn't  it,  that 
the  Follies  have  supplied  Holly- 
wood with  so  much  stellar  ma- 

\ContniHed  on  page  35  } 


<.r»-lii  4.arl)<>  ~IhI«I». 
riiaKiiiiic-cnl,  per.sonul- 
itv  -  hidcn  Carl>o  —  i> 
F'lor<-ny,  Ziegf elcFs  choice 
for  the  iiiosl  gloriou!> 
show  girl  Hollywoi>ri 
could      pos^tibly  ofl'er. 


As  for  what  Hollywood  could 
offer  his  Kollies,  Ziegfeld 
wanls  not  only  Carbo,  but 
Chevalier  and  his  marvelous, 
captivating  personality. 


THAT  MAKES  IT  NICE 


The    famoas   terraced   gardens   at   the  M-G-M 
studios.    Pretty  nice,  to  do  your  days'  work  in 
such  beautiful  surroundings,  eh? 


THIS  is  the  season  when  the  current  crop  of  sweet  girl 
graduates  is  thinking  of  settUng  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  Each  has  in  mind  a  job  or  a  john, 
bonuses  or  babies.  The  college  heroes  who  hit-the-line-hard 
on  last  fall's  football  fields  are  utilizing  the  athletic  acumen 
accumulated  at  Alma  Mater  in  punching  time  clocks.  Every- 
one seems  rather  engrossed  in  a  career.  So,  like  the  man 
at  the  funeral,  if  no  one  has  anything  to  say,  I'd  like  to 
speak  a  few  words  about  the  climate  of  California.  And 


Telling  why  Hollywood — and  a 
movie  career — are  the  berries  and 
cream,  despite  all  the  hazards  and 
hardships  and  heartbreaks 

By  HERBERT  CRUHCSHANK 


•happy  days  in  Hollywood. 

The  boys  who  have  decided  to  be 
President  rather  than  disappoint  their 
mothers,  may  continue  to  cherish  that 
laudable  ambition.  Likewise  the  girls 
who  plan  to  marry  millionaires  for  similar 
reasons.  But  offered  the  choice  of  a 
career  in  fresh  fish,  umbrellas  to  mend, 
or  the  bargain  basement  of  Ginsberg's, 
I,  personally,  would  prefer  to  be  a  movie 
star.  It  is  far  more  alluring  to  be  an 
aaor  in  Hollywood  than  to  push  either 
a  pick  or  a  pen.  Of  course,  it  is  a  bit 
more  difficult  than  being  President  or  get- 
ting in  line  for  a  big  alimony.  But  it 
has  its  advantages. 

Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  they  say. 

No,  this  isn't  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  iihn  star,  it's  the  Hall  of 
Music  at  the  Fox  studios.  Doesn't 
look  much  like  a  work  shop, 
does  it?    But  that's  Hollywood. 
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While  London  belongs  to  men.  But  Holly- 
wood— ah,  Hollywood  has  that  certain  some- 
thing found  no  where  else.  Perhaps  a  sur- 
plus of  IT  exuded  by  America's  Girl  and 
Boy  Friends  elearifies  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  is  perfumed  with  the  romantic  scent  of 
orange  blossoms.  There  is  brightness, 
beauty,  color,  speed.  Life  smiles.  In  fact  it 
laughs  out  loud.  Nature's  slogan  is  "Let 
Us  Be  Gay."    And  that  makes  it  nice. 

EVEN  the  lowly  extra  people  who  sit  and 
sit  on  studio  sets  for  $7.50  daily  are 
better  off  than  the  mercantile  muggs  labor- 
ing six  days  a  week  for  that  $16  minimum 
wage.  Providing,  of  course,  they  secure  at 
least  three  days  work  in  every  seven.  They 
have  their  own  cars.  Not  block-long  motors, 
surely,  but  little  wagons  that  will  take  you 
there  and  bring  you  back.  And  with  gasoline  a  dime  a 
gallon,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  enjoy  an  evening  spin  along 
roads  smooth  as  the  line  of  a  city  slicker.  Roads  winding 
through  fragrant  forests  of  orange  blossoms.  Roads  lined 
with  roses  and  red  geranium  hedges  and  the  glories  of  rich 
purple  lantana.  Roads  sheltered  by  whispering  palms  and 
pepper  trees  that  sigh  in  the  caress  of  soft  southern  breezes. 
Roads  that  lead  to  the  moonlit  strands  of  the  Pacific.  Roads 
that  are  rich  in  romance. 

There  are  the  tiny  vine-clad  bungalows  which  inspire  theme 
songs  about  'roses  'round  the  door,"  or  brisk,  bright  apart- 
ments which  may  be  transposed  from  boudoir  to  living-room 
by  miraculous  contrivances  that  fold  into  walls.  There  are 
flower  markets  on  the  corner  where  blooms  to  fill  all  vases 
may  be  had  for  a  few  cents.  Breakfast  grapefruits,  fresh 
figs,  lemons,  even  the  golden  containers  holding  the  juice  to 
mix  with  gin,  may  be  plucked  in  the  back-yard.  And  surely 
that  makes  it  nice.    Every  one  his"  own  grocer. 


This  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long  way  to  making 
Hollywood  the  great  place  it  is.    Yon  can  see 
the  chorus  girls  rehearsing  on  the  green  fre- 
quently.   These  are  RKO  girls. 


This  old  English  building — charming  and 
delightful  as  anything  you  could  wish — 
is  the  dressing  room  building  of  the 
Paramount  Studios.  This  is  where  they 
make  themselves  nice. 


THE  studios  themselves  are  garden  spots.  Rambling  acres 
studded  with  stucco — embroidered  with  flower-flanked 
paths — at  the  very  toes  of  towering  hills  where  scurrying 
rabbits  hide,  and  fox  kittens  play  in  the  sun  that  filters  through 
the  foliage.  In  such  surroundings  you  encounter  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  filmdom.  You  rub  shoulders  with  Gloria 
and  Greta,  exchange  the  time  of  day  with  Barrymore  or 
Barthelmess,  hear  Haines'  infectious  ha-ha,  or  Bancroft  talking 
baby-talk  to  Brent.  And  there's  always  that  outside  chance 
that  one  day  you'll  make  a  small  part  big.  Then  you'll  be 
"discovered,"  and  take  your  very  own  seat  among  the  mighty. 
Ask  Jeanie  Lang,  the  latest  kid  to  stop  the  show  and  get  a 
long-term  contract.    That  makes  it  nice.    For  Jeanie. 

Then  things  are  different,  after  you're  a  star.  Maybe  the 
studio  gives  you  a  racing  roadster  as  a  little  gift.  You  hire 
a  home  in  Beverly — maybe  Marie  Prevost  has  one  of  hers  to 
rent.  Swimming  pool  and  all.  Or  you  buy  a  lot  from  Ruth 
Roland  and  built  yourself  a  hacienda.  Or  move  to  one  of 
those  swanky  apartments  that  face  out  upon  a  patio  luxuri- 


antly  shadowed  by  the  protective  arms  of  a  banana  tree. 

You  get  ""yessed"  at  the  studio.  If  you  like  the  leading 
man  or  girl,  you  get  re-takes  made  of  the  love  scenes.  You 
pal  with  the  director,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
your  temperament.  Maybe  you're  allowed  to  keep  the  fine 
feathers  worn  in  the  picture.  And  throughout  the  time  that 
the  picture — your  picture — is  in  the  making  you  attain  that 
fine,  high  tension  of  creating  something  to  be  seen  by  the 
movie  millions. 


"HEN  the  "epic"  is  com- 
pleted, there's  a  rest  period 
before  the  next  one.  Then  every 
man  for  himself — and  the  girl 
friend.  Week-ends  at  Catalina 
with  its  wild  goats,  descendants  of 
those  left  by  pirate  rovers,  to  be 


All  Hollywood  owns  a 
car  —  here  is  Sally 
Biane's — and  has  access 
to  those  wonderful 
roads  winding  through 
marvelous  scenery. 


mm- 
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There's  lots  of  fun  read- 
ing your  fan  mail,  and 
don't  pretend  there  isn't. 
Here's  Ruth  Chatterton 
getting  a  few  adulated  re- 
marks from  an  admirer. 


It's  great  when  the  company 
goes  on  location — new  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  as  a  change  from  the 
studios.  This  is  the  Bofder 
Legion  company  at  work. 
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shot  if  you  can  get  close  enough,  and  all  sorts  of  deep-sea 
fishing  sport.  Parties  on  yachts.  Parties  ashore.  Parties 
everywhere. 

Or  maybe  it's  Agua  Caliente — over  in  old  Mexico.  Good 
old  rum,  slow  horses,  women  who  aren't.  The  fine  Casino, 
a  fairer  Monte  Carlo,  with  its  speculative  thrills.  Every 
game  known  to  gambling  ingenuity — roulette,  faro,  poker, 
dice,  black  jack,  bird  cages  with  three  great  tumbling  dice 
that  never  seem  to  bring  your  numbers  up.  The  dog  races, 
music,  dancing,  wine  on  ice — all  the  naughtiness  denied  us 
north  of  the  border.    That  makes  it  nice! 

Then  there's  the  comparative  quiet  of  Palm  Springs.  Para- 
[Continued  on  page  78] 


I^<D>W  YOIU'BKE 
TA\H.IKHI^€ 


In  recognition  of  outstanding 
performance  on  the  talking 
screen,  this  magazine  hereby 
extends  sincere  and  hearty 
congratulations  to: 


Edmund  Lowe  (top  of  page), 
who,  in  Born  Reckless,  has 
brought  to  the  underworld 
character  of  Louis  Beretti  a 
combination  of  charming 
sophistication  and  naive  tough- 
ness which  is  delightfully  and 
unusually  human. 


Ruth  Chatterton  (above),  for 
her  latest  addition  to  her  long 
list  of  triumphs:  that  of  the 
actress  in  A  Lady  of  Scandal 
— it's  difficult  to  be  a  little  ray 
of  sunshine  without  being 
irritatingly  sweet. 


Lewis  Ayres  (above),  whose 
work  in  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  brings  ns  a 
juvenile  who  is  young  enough 
to  look  young  before  the 
camera  and  yet  who  has  intel- 
ligence   and    superb  artistry. 


Vivienne  Segal  (above,  right), 
whose  unusual  magnetism  and 
subtle  charm  transform  Bride 
of  the  Regiment  from  just 
another  picture  into  something 
unusually  fascinating  and 
unusually  entertaining. 


Maurice  Chevalier  (right), 
whose  utterly  fascinating  per- 
sonality and  utterly  fascinating 
songs  make  The  Big  Pond  — 
itself  a  dull  story — a  thing  of 
quality  and  entertainment. 
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Not  that  Betty  Compson  and  Betty 
Carter  need  skates  to  get  some  place 
— and  those  aren't  skates,  either, 
they're  door  rollers  belonging  to 
the  Radio  Pictures  studio. 


That  thing  which 
Reginald  Denny  is 
peeking  through  is 
the  new  finder  for 
talking  picture  re- 
hearsals. This  saves 
the  trouble  of  set- 
ting up  heavy  cam- 
eras. Roland  Young 
and  Lillian  Roth 
complete  the  pretty 
picture. 


Tidings  from 


Sprightly 5  inside  com- 
ment about  the  talkies 
and  talkie  folk 


THE  presence  of  mind  of  Ruby  Keeler,  wife  of 
Al  Jolson,  saved  her  more  than  $6,000  worth 
of  gems  as  well  as  Al's  heavy  bank  roll 
when  a  lone  bandit  held  up  the  passengers  in  one 
Pullman  on  The  Chief,  crack  transcontinental  train, 
as  it  pulled  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  yards. 

Ruby  heard  a  commotion  in  the  car,  and,  peering 
out  of  her  drawing-room  door,  saw  the  robber  taking 
a  $6,500  diamond  ring  from  Marian  Nixon  and 
$500  in  cash  froni  Eddie  Hillman,  Marian's  husband. 

Without  taking  a  second  look,  she  slammed  and 
bolted  the  door  of  the  drawing  room  occupied  by  Al 
and  herself. 

REPLICA  of  a  whaling  ship  was  built  at  Warner 
Brothers  studio  for  John  Barrymore's  Moby  Dick.  In 
one  scene,  the  star  was  supposed  to  stand  on  the  deck  and 
address  the  crew:  "Well,  men,  etc.,  etc.  " 

After  all  preparations  were  complete,  Barrymore  took  his 
stand.  The  director  signaled  and  the  cameras  began  to 
grind. 

Just  as  the  star  raised  his  hand,  there  came  the  sudden 
triumphant  crow  of  a  rooster. 

Well,  men!"  cried  Barrymore,  passionately,  "do  you  all 
hear  that  blankety  blank  blank  cock!"* 

Anyone  who  is  curious  as  to  John's  exact  phraseology  is 
hereby  referred  to  Warner  Brothers  studio,  which  has  the 
whole  speech  recorded  on  a  vitaphone  record ! 

NO  LONGER  can  directors  and  stars  poke  fun  at  their 
absent  producers  while  working  before  the  mikes. 
All  stages  are  now  connected  by  talkie  loud  speakers  with 
the  executive  offices  of  the  studios. 

Jack  Warner,  production  head  of ,  Warner  Bros.,  started 
the  fad.  He  had  all  "mikes'"'  at  First  National  and  on  the 
Warner  lot  wired  into  his  headquarters.  One  day,  while 
listening  to  some  dialogue  on  one  of  the  Btirbank  sets,  he 
heard  a  director  wise-cracking  about  him. 

Jumping  into  his  Rolls-Royce,  he  sped  to  First  National 
and  fired  the  humorist. 

Now  other  studio  heads  are  profiting  by  his  experience. 

BEVERLY  Hills  is  all  het  up  about  the  guide 
racket,  which,  the  stars  claim,  has  made  their 
domain  a  "rubberneck"  town. 

Youngsters,  with  glaring  ballyhoo  signs,  have  for 
the  last  three  years,  made  right  smart  wages  by 
taking  the  Iowa  tourists  in  tow  and  piloting  them 
through  the  hills  and  vales,  pointing  out  the  homes 
of  the  various  stars. 

A  long  list  of  film  notables  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Beverly  Hills  city  council  demanding  that  an 
ordinance  be  passed  to  end  the  nuisance. 

POLLY  MORAN  remembers  Gloria  Swanson  when — 
Polly  was  starring  in  Sennett  comedies  in  1916  when 
Gloria  arrived  in  Hollywood  to  become  one  of  the  bathing 
beauties.    She  wanted  advice  on  the  apartment  house  situa- 
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tion,  so  she  appealed  to  Polly. 

"Something  about  $25  a  month  for  myself  and  my  mother,' 
said  Gloria. 

Polly  suggested  a  house  that  had  quarters  at  that  price. 
That  night  Gloria  rented  one. 

Next  morning  she  arrived  at  the  Sennett  lot  with  a  lemon 
pie  that  she  had  baked  herself. 

"I  haven't  much  money,  so  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  show 
my  appreciation,"  Gloria  told  PoUy  as  she  presented  the  pie. 

Polly  insists  that  Gloria  is  a  marvelous  cook — even  today. 

"^LO  ZIEGFELD  has  had  to  revise  his  mode  of  tickling 

the  press  beneath  the  chin. 
In  New  York,  he  used  to  send  the  dramatic  writers  lengthy 
telegrams. 

But  the  Hollywood  boys  and  girls  are  diferent.  They 
want  food  and — 

So  guided  by  his  partner,  Sam  Goldwyn,  who  -htjows  the 
game,  Flo  has  fallen  into  line  with  almost  a  party  a  week 
for  the  writers. 

If  the  glorifier  of  the  American  girl  remains  here  long 
enough,  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  will  no  doubt  have 
to  suspend  dividend  payments. 

ENID  BENNETT,  wife  of  Fred  Niblo,  the  director, 
was  a  star  in  her  own  right  before  she  gave  up 
her  career  to  raise  three  children.    Now,  I  under- 
stand, she  is  doubling  in  pictures. 
It  happened  this  way: 

Enid  always  accompanies  Fred  on  location  trips, 
and  when  her  husband  went  into  the  <iesert  with 
William  Haines  and  his  company  to  film  ^asy  Come, 
she  went  along. 

The  heat  and  sand  were  hard  on  the  players,  espe- 
cially on  Leila  Hyams,  the  leading  lady. 

"Now  for  the  long  shot  on  the  horse,"  called  Niblo 
to  Leila. 

"Fred,"  cut  in  Enid,  "Leila  is  all  in.  Let  me  double 
for  her  in  this  and  give  her  a  chance  to  rest." 

And  thus  Enid  Bennett  came  back  to  pictures  after 
a  five-year  absence  from  the  screen. 

CARL  LAEMMLE,  Jr.,  the  23-year-old  head  of  Universal, 
is  the  butt  of  many  jokes  because  of  his  small  stature 
as  well  as  his  youth.  Recently,  Carl  went  to  New  York  to 
attend  the  premiere  of  The  King  of  Jazz. 

Al  Boasberg,  the  funster  of  the  studios,  is  responsible  for 
this  one; 

"Just  in  order  to  prove  his  superiority,  Carl,  Jr.,  purchased 
a  full  fare  ticket." 

WHEN  Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten,   cousins  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Hollywood  recently,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  very  formal  dinner  by  Marion  Davies. 

The  hostess  asked  her  Ladyship  if  there  was  any  star  in 
particular  she  would  like  to  meet.  \ 
"Greta  Garbo,"  she  replied 

Marion  tried  to  reach  Greta  on  the  phone.    Always,  the 
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iervants  would  say  that  Miss  Garbo  ivas  out. 

Miss  Davies  then  told  Mary  Pickjord  of  her  predicament. 

''Greta  will  do  it  for  me,"  replied  Mary. 

Mary  phoned  Gretds  home  tvithout  avail.  Then  she  got 
in  her  car  and  drove  to  the  residence.  She  found  Greta  in 
the  patio  sunning  herself.  She  explained  her  mission — was 
A  most  a  royal  command. 

But  Greta  only  shook  .her  head. 

"I  tank.  Miss  Mary,  I  have  more  enjoyable  evening  at 
'■^otne  with  a  good  book." 

Her  Ladyship  did  not  meet  the  great  Garbo. 

WE  WERE  dining  in  the  M-G-M  studio  com- 
missary, Joan  Crawford  and  myself.  Joan,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  weight  boogie,  ordered  salad.  My 
avoirdupois  having  reached  its  limit,  I  requested  roast 
beef. 

The  food  was  served.    Joan  toyed  with  her  fork. 


I  was  getting  nervous.    My  beef  was  chilling.  Joan 
realized  I  was  waiting  for  her. 

"Pardon  me,  but  do  you  mind  if  I  eat  this  salad 
with  a  spoon inquired  Joan  finally. 
Then  she  explained. 

"I've  never  been  able  to  use  a  fork,"  she  said.  "Even 
at  formal  dinners  I  eat  with  a  spoon — everything 
from  the  soup  to  the  meat  course." 

SUE  CAROL  was  all  smiles  after  she  had  signed  her  new 
$1,250  a  week  contract  with  RKO,  and  she  took  no  pains 
to  hide  her  feelings. 

"T  have  always  wanted  to  be  with  your  company,  ".  she 
confided  to  William  LeBaron,  vice  president.  "Even  its 
initials,  RKO,  signify  Right-Kind- (of ) -Outfit  to  me." 

NED  SPARKS  was  watching  a  motion  picture  star  at 
work  recently  when  a  small  part  player,  tvho  evidently 
believes  no  one  capable  of  making  an 
unaided  success,  remarked: 

''It's  nice  to  have  a 
pull.  What  has  he  got 
to  make  him  famous 
over  me?" 

"Well"  replied  Ned, 
judiciously.  "For  one 
thing  he  has  personality 
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That  fellow  in  the 
big  straw  hat  is  oar 
old  friend  David 
Wark  Griffith  in  the 
throes  of  directing 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
He's  giving  orders  to 
his  soldiers  by  way 
of   the  microphone. 


Here's  the  newest 
thing  for  the  showers 
they  don't  have  in 
California.  Loretta 
Young  models  for  a 
combination  ombrel- 
la-raincoat.  When  is 
a  cloak  not  a  cloak? 
When  it's  an  um- 
brella Uke  this. 


plus.    Yours  IS  minus." 

A  NENT  the  constant  shifting  between  studios  that 
XjL  had  fallen  to  her  lot  recently,  Constance  Ben- 
nett relates  the  following: 

"Moving  from  studio  to  studio  reminds  me  of  the 
little  lad  whose  divorced  parents  insisted  he  alternate 
between  their  homes  on  week-ends.  One  day  he 
rushed  into  the  house  with  this  query: 

"Mother,  whose  little  boy  am  I  this  week?  I'd  like 
to  know  whether  to  study  my  Sunday  school  lesson 
or  go  and  dig  bait." 

IVAN  F.  SIMPSON,  the  English  actor,  who  has  stood  for 
years  in  support  of  George  Arliss,  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  all  of  his  talkies,  holds  two  records  which  make  the  players 
of  dual  roles  look  like  thirty  cents. 

The  first  is  the  playing  of  five  parts  in  one  play  in  London. 
He  was  doaor  and  a  clergyman  in  the  first  act,  a  lawyer  and 
man  about  town  in  the  second,  and  a  race-track  tout  in  the 
third. 

The  other  record  was  his  salary.  He  received  five  dollars 
each  and  every  week. 

But  Ivan  did  so  well  with  the  five  roles  that  the  manage- 
ment made  him  assistant  business  manager  at  one  dollar  per 
week.    He  sold  tickets  before  the  show. 

THERE  was  little  in  the  youthful  vocations  of  Everett 
Marshall  to  indicate  the  operatic  genius  he  is  today. 
His  first  job  was  as  a  water  boy  to  a  construction  gang. 
His  next  was  canoe  instructor  and  oarsman  at  a  fashionable 
summer  resort. 


{Continued  on  page  74} 
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AIMITA  PAGE 

INTERVIEWS 

AIMITA  PACE 


By  ANITA  PAGE 


F  COURSE,  you  know  me  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the   world,"   said   Anita   Page,   carefully  smearing 
bright  lipstick  on  the  curve  of  her  upper  lip. 
"Naturally,"  said  I.  . 

Until  two  years  ago  we  were  as  one,  you  might  say.  In- 
separable. Sharing  the  same  name,  house,  clothes,  life,  joys, 
mmor  sorrows,  everything.  And  then  she  went  motion  pic- 
ture. 

"Surely  you've   forgiven   me   that,   haven't  you.'"  Anita 
stopped  daubing  on  lipstick  to  look  at  me,  quickly,  searchingly. 
'Oh,  ye-es.    But — " 

"But  what.''"  she  said  insistently;  little  finger,  bright  red, 
still  poised  for  action.  "Oh,  I  know.  You  don't  want  me 
to  be  a  potion  picture  actress.  You  want  me  to  be  an  artist, 
and  do  sketches  and  things.  You're  like  mother,  and  dad. 
But  I've  won  them  over.  At  least  I  think  1  have.  They 
don't  object,  now,  to  their  only  daughter  being  a  professional. 
Maybe  dad,  sometimes,  thinks  it  would  be  a  lot  more  suitable 
for  me  to  be  daubing  things  on  canvas  and  making  charcoal 
sketches.    But  I  don't,"  shaking  her  cropped  blonde  head. 

"You're  the  first  person  in  our  family  to  follow  the  stage," 
I  disapproved. 

"  'And  don't  forget  your  great-grandfather  Munoz,  who  was 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  United  States!'  Oh,  I've  heard 
that  before.    Don't  you  dare  say  that  to  me.  " 

"And  your  Grandmother  Pomares  ..." 

"Bless  her  dear  heart!  She  left  us  without  knowing  that 
her  grand-daughter  had  gone  theatrical." 

"And  the  little  town  of  Pomares  in  France.  Are  you  sure 
It  would  approve  of  its  namesake's  progeny  being  in  the 
cinema?" 

'They'd  love  it,  I'll  bet.  And  have  a  fete,  maybe.  Oh, 
don't  be  contrary,  darling.  Just  think,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
motion  picture  fan,  back  on  Long  Island,  I  never  would  have 

■,Vi 


"Oh,  1  know,"  says  Anita  Page 
to  Anita  Page,  "you  don''t  want 
me  to  be  a  motion  picture 
actress.  You  want  me  to  be  an 
artist  and  daub  on  canvas." 


Almost  every  motion  picture  star  has  his  dog, 
and  Anita  Page  is  no  exception.    In  this  case, 
though,  the  dog.  Bingo,  belongs  to  the  Page — 
beg  pardon,  Pomares — family. 


The  third  de- 
lightful inter- 
view in  Talk- 
ing Screens 
series  of  unique 
self- interviews 


wanted  to  be  an  actress.  And  if  I 
hadn't  been  an  actress  I  never 
would  have  appeared  in  motion 
pictures  with  Bill  Haines  and  Ra- 
mon Novarro  and  Johnny  Mack 
Brown  and  Joan  Crawford 
and  .  .  ." 

"Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  "  '  I 
hastily  amended. 

"In  The  Little  AccidetJt,"  she 
smiled,  and  patted  a  large  powder 
puff  against  her  firm  white  cheek. 

IF  IT  hadn't  been  that  Dad  did 
the  wiring  for  that  Muriel 
Ostriche  picture  at  a  Long  Island 
Studio  and  our  entire  family  went 
to  watch  the  company  work  and 
that  Mr.  Whatyoumaycallem  sug- 
gested a  screen  test  for  you,  you 
might  be,  today,  exhibiting  some  of 
your  sketches.  Or  studying  in 
France.    Perhaps  living  in  Paris." 


Here  is  Anita  in  hot 
competition  with 
brother  Marino.  Yes, 
this  is  the  little 
brother  that  fre- 
quently tags  along 
with  Anita  when  she 
goes  places  with  the 
bov-friend. 


Anita  Page,  beautiful,  blond  and 
bhie-eyed.  She  gave  up  study- 
ing art  to  become  a  motion  pic- 
ture celebrity  —  and  says  art 
school  has  helped  her  make  up 
her  eye-brows. 


"Or  doing  advertisements  for 
canned  heat  or  a  new  sausage.  Yes, 
I  know!  You've  been  talking  to 
motherland  dad.  They  want  me  to 
go  abroad,  while  I'm  still  young, 
and  see  things." 

"Well.?" 

"I  couldn't  do  that,  don't  you 
see.?  Two  years  in  this  business 
and  the  chances  are  that  I  might 
do  something  as  big  and  fine  as  I 
want  to  do.  To  throw  it  up  now. 
To  take  a  big  slice  out  of  a  year 
and  devote  to  travel.  I  couldn't  do 
that." 

'But  how  about  marriage, 
Anita?  If  you  marry,  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen?  You  will  either 
have  to  give  up  your  career  entire- 
ly or  so  divide  your  time  and  your- 
{Cnntiniied  on  page  90  ] 


While  at  work  on 
the  Raffles  set,  Ron- 
ald Colman  suffered 
a  birthday.  "The 
crew"  gathered 
aronnd  while  he  cut 
the  cake.  Kay  Fran- 
cis is  across  the 
table  from  him. 


Here  is  a  behind-the- 
screen  shot,  taken 
daring  the  shooting 
of  Raffles.  The  pro- 
perty man  hands 
Colman  a  grip  to  be 
used  in  the  scene  for 
which  he  is  waiting. 


GLIDE 
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ONALD  COLMAN  flipped  away  the  butt  of  an  ex- 
piring cigarette. 

'If  there  are  any  such  men  in  real  life,"  he  said, 
"I  have  not  met  them  yet." 

"But,"  I  insisted,  "Beau  Geste,  Bulldog  Drummond  and 
that  thief  in  Condemned  were  merely  men  who  exhibited  fine 
traits  of  character?" 

"Exactly!    Built  toward  ideals,  in  imagination." 
"Why  stress  'in  imagination?'  " 

"Because  they  were  painted  in  novehsts'  dreams,  not  from 


No  hail-fellow-well-met,  but  Ron- 
ald Colman  has  the  sort  of  splen- 
did wisdom  and  understanding 
sympathy  which  makes  his  friend- 
ship a  thing  of  infinite  value 


true  experiences.    Their  strength,  their  dating,  their  lack  of 
fear  cast  a  romance  about  them,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
women.  ■  Women  day-dream  about  such  unreal  heroes." 
"But  men  like  them,  too!" 

"Of  course  they  do!  They  looked  at  me  playing  those 
roles  and  said,  'Well,  there's  a  bird  being  a  hero  who  doesn't 
look  like  some  collar  advertisement,  either.  May  be  some 
chance  for  me  yet." 

"You  mean  that  women  don't  require  handsome  men  as 
idols  any  longer?" 

"No,  they  don't.    They  prefer  men  with  a  bit  of  the  brute 
or  cave-man  instinct — provided  there  is  some  polish  and  re- 
finement to  counteract  unnecessary  roughness." 
"The  rugged,  he-man  type,  eh?" 

"Yes!    And  almost  homely — men  such  as  you  encounter 
every  day  on  the  street.    Look  over  the  list  of  those  now  ap- 
pearing in  pictures  as  stars.    You  don't  find  many  "ballroom 
beauties'  among  them,  do  you?" 
■  "You  don't  count  yourself  a  "ballroom  beauty?'  " 

"I  do  not!  I  never  played  but  one  leading  role  in  which  I 
was  a  ballroom  Romeo  and  I  didn't  care  much  for  it.  That 
was  in  Lady  W^indermere's  Fan — one  of  those  perpetual 
triar:gle  stories.  Faa  of  the  matter  is,  I  never  played  but  one 
role  at  all  which  seemed  actual  and  true  to  life.    That  was  in 
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Tennis  is  one  of  Ronald's 
favorite  sports  —  provid- 
ing he  can  find  interest- 
ing companions.  Bill 
Powell,  Clive  Brook  and 
Dick  Barthelmess  play 
with  him  frequently. 


There's  nothing  like  a  horse-back 
ride  through  the  hills  to  take  that 
gloom  off  your  mind  or  those  wor- 
ries from  your  brow.  Colman  has 
ridden  since  he  was  a  young  child. 


PHILOSOPHER 
AI\D  FRIEINID 


ought  to  be  good  a;  something.  " 

I  am.  But  It's  not  in  detecting  kidnapers  of 
beautiful  girls.  And  furthermore,  chmbing  up  to 
skyhghts  to  peer  through  and  fire  at  a  villain  is 
not  my  idea  of  a  pleasant  evening.  I'd  rather  stay 
home.  " 

"Well,  there's  Devil's  Island?" 
"The  community  is  too  highly  restricted.  The 
style  of  dress  is  exceedingly  unbe- 
coming. The  trousers  men  wear 
are  very  baggy  at  the  knees.  The 
tailoring  is  terrible." 

"  Then  you  have  no  idea  what 
vocation  or  avocation  you  will  fol- 
low when  you're  through  with 
pictures.'' " 

"I  might  buy  an  interest  in  some 
little  business  with  a  friend,  just  to 
have  something  which  would  oc- 
aipy  my  mind.  But  the  friend 
would  have  to  do  most  of  the  busi- 
ness-running. Or,  I  might  be  a 
ship's  agent  or  something  if  they 
wouldn't  expect  too  much  from  my 
individual  efforts." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  your 
screen  plays  have  helped  much  to 
fit  you  for  some  other  profession.''" 
"What  do  you  think  Beyond 
the  idea  of  entertaining  or  amusing 
people,  I  have  given  no  thought  to 
other  employment.  I  still  have  two 
years  under  my  contract  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Goldwyn.  After  that,  we 
\_CnntinuecJ  on  page  84  J 


By  DOROTHY  WOOLDRIDGE 

The  Dark  Angel  in  which  I .  went  to  war  and  came  back 
blind." 

THE  world  seems  to  like  you  as  a  rogue,"  1  volunteered. 
"'I  hope  they  will  not  have  me  playing  the  gentleman- 
rogue  during  the  entire  remainder  of  my  screen  career.  How- 
ever, "Once  a  rogue,  always  a  rogue,'  usually  is  true — in 
picmres." 

"Wouldn't  you,  as  a  gray-iiaired  rogue,  be  just  as  ac- 
ceptable?" 

I'll  never  be  old  or  gray — in  this  business." 
'But  everyone  grows  old  and  gray?" 

"So  will  I.    But  when  that  time  comes,  I  will  not  be  here." 
"Where  will  you  be?" 
'Gone!" 
'Where?" 

Oh,  I  don't  know!    Just  gone." 
'Doing  what?" 

'Playing  pinochle  with  Eddie  Cantor,  perhaps.  Eddie's 
quitting  the  stage,  so  the  newspapers  say.' 

"What  about  joining  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa? 
You  did  well  there  as  Beau 
Geste." 

Sure!  Promptly  got  shot. 
You're  not  suggesting  anything 
violent,  are  you?  The  pro- 
po.sal  is  declined  with  thanks." 

"Well  then,  a  detective  like 
Bull  Jog  Druminond  ?  You 


Ronald  Colman,  frequent- 
ly labelled  the  screen's 
mystery  man.  At  heart, 
Mr.  Colman  is  as  simple 
and  unaffected  as  anyone 
could  well  be.  It's  contact 
with  crowds  that  makes 
him  withdraw  into  himself. 
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"When  I  enter  the 
world  of  practical  living 
and  love  I  lose  the  at- 
tributes of  the  type  of 
girl  which  I  portray  on 
the  screen."  Miss 
White  speaking,  believe 
it  or  not. 


m 


Alice  White  tells  ns 
that  she  «nacts  the 
modem  flapper  on  the 
screen  because  that  is 
what  the  dear  public 
wants.  But,  Alice  goes 
on  rapidly  to  assure  us, 
she  herself  does  not  be- 
lieve in  this  screen 
character^ 


In  this  article^  the 
third  of  a  brilliant 
series^  Alice  White — 
whose  affairs  of  the 
heart  have  been  the 
talk  of  Hollywood — 
makes  some  revela- 
tions about  herself 
which  will  surprise 
you  plenty 
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WHAT  LOVE  MEAI\S  TO  ME 


White?    They  are!    But  the^ 


As  told  by  AUCE  WHITE 
to  WALTER  RAMSEY 


10VE,  to  me,  is  a  strong  force  which  absolutely  rids  me  of 
all  personal  independence!    Its  coming  spells  the  end 
^  of  freedom  and  the  beginning  of  continual  sacrifice. 
And  still  .  .  . 

Loi'e  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  my  happiness! 
To  affempt  to  picture  myself  without  love,  is  like  supposing 
myself  without  hope  or  ambition.  It  is  always  with  me. 
Ever  since  I've  been  old  enough  to  know  the  power  of  love  in 
my  life,  I  have  never  been  without  it.  It  has  been  my 
constant  source  of  energy  and  if  I  ever  reach  the  point  where 
I  know  that  there  is  no  one  who  loves  me  (whom  I  can  love 
in  return)  I.  would  no  longer  desire  to  live.  Life  would  be  a 
blank  wall! 

To  lose  the  ever-present  love  of  at  least  one  man  would  be 
like  not  being  able  to  breathe.  I  would  suffocate!  This  is  a 
conclusion  I  have  reached  from  the  firm  conviction  that  love 
is  the  only  motivating  power  I  have  or  need.  Not  money, 
fame  or  travel  .  .  .  but  the  full  love  of  a  man  whom  I  love — 
that  is  the  only  driving  and  necessary  force  in  my  life. 

AN  this  be  Miss  1935  talking?    Are  these  the  words  of 
the  girl  known  as  Alice 
are  also  the  verbatim 
testimony    of   a  girl 
whom  we  expected  to 
spout  all  the  modern 
views  on  love.  We 
had  looked  fortvard  to 
a  sort  of  a  denoue- 
ment, as  it  were,  of 
all  the   newest  ideas 
and   formulas    on  the 
lect   of   "Love  —  as 
practiced    in    the  twentieth 
century  .  .  .  and  Hollywood 
love  in  particular" — but 
don't  seem  to  be  getting  it. 

We  had  looked  ahead  to  a 
new  set  of  ideas  as  the  flap- 
pers' outlook  on  this  thing 
called  love.  We  weren't  ex- 
pecting any  such  seriousness 
and  genuineness  .  .  .  from 
Alice  White,  the  Queen  of 
the  hey-hey  girls.  In  place  of 
spice,  we  get  intelligence ;  in 
place  of  free-love  we  receive 
sacrifice.  Has  Hollywood 
been  ivrong? 


Possibly  it  is  this  very  change  that  gives  me  the  ability  to 
play  that  character  on  the  screen.  I  am  so  opposite  in  real 
life,  that  I  have  learned  the  prerequisites  of  living  without 
those  things  that  make  my  actual  life  worth  living.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  portrayed  a  girl  on  the  screen 
who  had  the  faintest  conception  of  real  love.  I  leave  that 
entirely  out  of  her  personality.  The  Alice  White  that  you 
have  seen  on  the  screen  has  never  known  love!  She  has  been 
content  to  enaa  the  11  I'XLI^'W 

modern  conception  of  |  ^~>Hy^'^j^^ 
a  flapper  for  the  * 
public  because  that  is 
exactly  what  they 
want.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  Alice 
White  of  the  screen — 
in  fact,  the  manner 
in  which  she  invariably 
faces  a  given  situa- 
tion is  diagonally  op- 
posed to  the  way  in 
which  I  would  face 
the  same  thing  in  real 
hfe. 

Even  Hollywood, 
who  should  really 
know  me  better  than 
anyone  else,  has  never 


"To  attempt  to  pic- 
ture myself  without 
love,"  says  Alice 
White,  "is  like  sup- 
posing myself  without 
hope  or  ambition. 
Love  is,  and  always 
has  been,   with  me." 


REALIZE  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
thing  causing  the  end  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  still 
believe  that  it  tends  toward 
happiness.  But  that  is  the 
way  love  affects  me.     I  am 

lost  without  it — and  /  am  lost  with  it.  In  other  words,  the 
Alice  White  that  is  known  to  the  fans  of  the  motion  picture 
public  is  not  the  Alice  White  in  love.  I  lose  the  attributes  of 
the  girl  I  portray  on  the  screen  when  I  enter  the  world  of 
practical  living  and  love.  My  everyday  existence  is  not  the 
existence  of  Alice  White,  the  flapper  of  the  screen — it  is  a 
very  different  thing  entirely.    The  exact  opposite,  in  fact. 


Although  continually  being 
played  up  as  the  gayest  mem- 
ber of  the  jazz-mad,  hoity- 
toity  younger  generation, 
Alice  White,  in  real  life,  is 
not  like  that  at  all.  Sports 
and  healthy  recreations  form 
a  large  part  of  her  real  life. 


Three  studies  of  the  volatile 
Alice  in  which  she  is  not  quite 
as  volatile  as  usual.  Like  most 
of  us,  Alice,  once  away  from 
her  screen  character,  has  her 
s^ave  moods  and  gay.  Has  her 
sad  moments  as  well  as  her 
mad  moments. 

taken  the  time  or  trouble  to 
acquaint  itself  with  me  at  all. 

THEY  accept  the  version  of 
the  screen  Alice  White  as 
the  only  possible  one  to  believe. 
In  that  respect,  they  are  very 
much  like  the  fan  public  at 
large.    Hollywood  has  a  deep 
and  unchangeable  impression  of  me 
and  it  is  not  going  to  change  it 
in  a  hurry.    They  won't  believe  the 
things    I    am    expressing    in  this 
article,  but  it  might  cause  them  to 
think  a  bit.    Why,  the  very  name 
"Alice  White"  means  modern  flap- 
per to  Hollywood.    They  con- 
tinue to  think  of  me  as  a  little 
blonde,  passionate,  hey-hey  girl 
of  the  deepest  dye — never  real- 
izing that  they  are  cataloguing 
me  with  nothing  more  concrete 
to  back  up  their  contention  than 
the  type  of  roles  I  play. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in 
Hollywood,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  know  that  I  have  only 
gone  with  three  different  men 
in  the  past  eight  years  ?  Most 
of  the  folks  who  have  me 
down  as  a  little  hey-hey  flap- 
per without  an  ounce  of 
sense  or  seriousness  will  be 
quite  surprised  to  hear  that. 
They  all  have  my  life  mapped 
out  as  one  continual  round  of 
madness  of  every  description. 
Drinking  —  dancing  —  laugh- 
ing— loving  and  quick  living 
.  .  .  that  is  the  accepted  con- 
ception of  Alice  White.  No 
one  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
understand  me.  I  am  branded 
with  a  reputation  and  nothing 
I  can  do  will  erase  it. 

But  I  don't  drink — don't 
even  enjoy  the  thought! 

I  smoke   very   little  and 
mostly  in  private! 

I  would  much  rather  play 
bridge  than  dance! 

And  my  loving  and  living 
are  on  a  slow,  even  keel! 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  what  I 
am  not — possibly  you  will  take  me 
more  seriously  when  I  talk  of  such 
a  serious  thing  as  love. 

OVE  brings  to  me  a  very  decided 
opportunity  for  refinement  of 
character.    Not  that  it  doesn't  give 
that  to  any  woman  who  takes  it  in 
the  right  light,  but  some  of  them  fail 
to   realize   it.     Every   time   I  have 
known  the  love  of  a  man — and  for 


some  reason  or  other,  decided  to  lose 
it — I  have  gained  a-  certain  refine- 
ment of  character.    This  is  true  be- 
cause I  have  always  been  attraaed  to 
men  who  have  strength  of  charaaer. 
Not  the  type  of  man  you  would  ex- 
pect me  to  fall  for  at  all.    I  suppose 
the  common  opinion  is  that  I 
am  not  happy  without  a  college 
sheik  or  a  dance-hall  play  boy — 
but  that  is  a  misconception.  The 
man  I  am  capable  of  loving  must 
be  a  real  man  ...  not  a  clown- 
ing excuse! 

But,  you  ask  yourself,  what 
does  the  strength  of  charaaer  of 
her  sweethearts  have  to  do  with 
the  character  of  Alice  White 
You  will  readily  understand, 
when  I  explain  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  "Love,  to  me,  is 
the    end    of    personal  in- 
dependence."  By  that,  I  mean 
that  when  I  fall  in  love,  my 
personality    and  individuality 
are  submerged  in  the  person- 
ality and   individuality  of  the 
person  with  whom  I  am  sharing 
a  mental  existence.     So  com- 
pletely submerged  that  I  lose  my 
own  identity.    It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  / — it  becomes,  in- 
stead, a  question  of  we.  My 
likes  and  desires  take  a  secondary 
place,  in  my  life.    My  personal 
independence  is  gone! 

10VE  is  also  the  basis  of  all  my 
>  ambitions.    Without  it  I  have  no 
ambition.     Nothing  matters.     I  am 
alone.    Possibly  the  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  I  know  so  few  people 
understand  me  and  I  need  someone 
for  that  purpose.    As  long  as  I  know 
that  there  is  one  person  who  believes 
me  to  be  something  fine  and  real  and 
serious,  I  don't  care  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  believes.     I  am  satisfied 
that  they  believe  I  am  the  Alice  White 
of  the  screen.     It's  really  better 
business    that    they    do.     But  I 
couldn't  go  on  with  the  thought  al- 
ways in  my  heart  that  everyone 
thought  of  me  in  that  way. 

This   last   thought   is   the  one 
which  has  led  me  to  another  belief 
on  the  subject  of  love.    Love  is  a 
completing    process.      Love  has 
taught   me   that   a   woman  is 
spiritually  only  half  complete — 
without    it.      She    hasn't  the 
capability  of  being  anything  more 
than  half  complete — alone.  It 
takes  the  deep  love  and  affection 
of  a  man  to  round  out  her  ex- 
istence to  its  fullness.    It  might 
be  compared  to  a  circle:  A 
woman,  without  love,  is  like 
a  drawing  of  a  half -circle.  It 
is  apparent  from  looking  at 
the  drawing  that  it  is  un- 
\Continued  on  page  96} 
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f  Bebe  Daniels 


^  Kathryn  Crawford 


^  Joseph  Schildkraut 


Affairs 
of  the 
Heart 


Film  folk  who  are 
saying ''We  will!'^- 
''We  do!"-"We're 
through!" 


IF  ALICE  WHITE  succeeds  in 
winning  her  release  from  her 
starring  contraa  with  First  Na- 
tional, she  will  travel  to  the  altar 

with  the  handsome  Syd  Harriett.  In  fact,  her  contract  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  her  marriage  for  a 
year. 

All  Hollywood  knows  they  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  Syd  now  portrays  the  role  of  her  busi- 
ness manager. 

By  becoming  a  free  lance  player,  there  would  be  no  studio 
executive  to  put  a  foot  down  on  Cupid's  efforts  to  unite  the 
couple. 

Joseph  Schildkraut  may  be  a  heavy"  lover  on  the  silver- 
sheet,  but  Elise  Bartlett  termed  him  egotistic  and  abusive  in 
his  own  home.  She  won  a  decree  and  $250  a  week  of 
Joseph's  $1,500  a  week  salary. 

Now  Joe  is  reported  "that  way"  with  Myrna  Loy, 

Dorothy  Dwan,  for  several  years  a  popular  leading  woman, 
playing  opposite  Tom  Mix  in  many  of  that  star's  Westerns, 
shortly  will  wed  Paul  N.  Boggs,  Jr.,  son  of  a  millionaire  oil 
man. 

Dorothy  is  the  widow  of  Larry  Semon,  the  comedian. 

"Matrimony  is  the  bunk"  became  a  stock  expression  with 
Roy  D'Arcy  after  he  put  Lita  Grey  Chaplin  out  of  his  life 
and  remarried  his  ex-wife  a  few  months  ago,  according  to 
Mrs.  Laura  Rhinock  Giusti  when  she  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  courts  seeking  a  second  divorce  from  the  screen 
villain. 

The  plaintiff,  a  former  screen  actress,  also  charged  cruelty 
and  non-support.    Wonder  if  they'll  try  again. 


H  Alice  WWte 


One  of  the  most  brilliant*  social 
functions  of  the  month  of  brides  was 
the  wedding  of  Bebe  Daniels  and 
Ben  Lyon  on  June  14  at  the  Beverly- 

Wilshire  hotel. 

More  than  150  persons  witnessed  the  ceremony,  held  in  the 
gaily  decorated  ballroom.  A  reception  for  500  more  guests 
followed. 

Bebe  and  Ben  had  planned  a  honeymoon  in  Europe,  but 
studio  schedules  permitted  them  only  three  days'  absence. 
Guess  they'll  have  a  belated  honeymoon  trip. 

Lila  Lee  and  James  Kirkwood  separated  two  years  ago 
when  the  latter  went  to  New  York  to  appear  in  a  stage  pro- 
duction. 

They  have  lived  apart  since,  but  it  was  only  recently  that 
divorce  action  was  started,  the  husband  charging  Lila  with 
desertion  of  himself  and  their  six-year-old  son. 

A  property  settlement  was  effected  before  the  suit  was  filed. 

Wedding  bells  will  ring  soon  for  Kathryn  Crawford,  Uni- 
versal featured  player,  and  Wesley  Ruggles,  RKO  director. 

They  became  engaged  more  than  a  year  ago  when  Ruggles 
directed  Miss  Crawford  in  a  picture. 

Rumors  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  Janet  Gaynor-Lydell  Peck 
household  persist  in  Hollywood. 

When  Kenneth  Harlan  decided  to  try  matrimony  again 
after  two  divorces  from  Marie  Prevost,  he  picked  an  Eastern 
society  girl  instead  of  a  Hollywood  actress.  The  new  Mrs. 
Harlan  was  Doris  Hilda  Booth  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  they 
were  childhood  sweethearts. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Hollywood. 
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J resenting  Their  nswers 

-^HAT  IS  YOUR 


Racing  jumping  beans 


Rushing  to  the  pay  uindou 
on  Wednesday. 


Watching  the  trains  come  in 


/'//  confess  that  it's  George 
Bancroft. 


Horseback  riding.    You  get 
to  know  a  horse,  and  he 
knows   you,   and   that's  a 
horse  on  you. 


Aviation,    because    it's  so 
elevating. 


-H- 


to  tk 


FAVORITE 


iiicj  Question:- 

RITE  SPORT  ? 


Ping    Pong,    it's    a  great 
racquet. 


Figuring  out  how  much  I've 
made — by  not  playing  the 
stock  market. 


Changing  the  color  of  my 
hair  to  suit  the  characters  in 
my  various  roles. 


Reading    favorable  press 
notices. 


7 


Making  faces  at  my  mother- 
in-laiv. 


Running  up  and  down  tk 
scales. 


SHE  was  aware  of  only  two  things:  the 
rather  weak  face  of  the  man  across  the 
card-table  from  her,  and  the  pain  which 
seemed  to  leap  and  clutch  at  her  throat.  Out- 
side, on  Spring  Street,  a  dray  clattered  by. 
The  man  shifted  restlessly. 
"Well,  I  better  be  going." 
The  girl's  gray  eyes  became  very  wide. 
Strained  lines  appeared  in  her  face.  Her 
hands  went  out  toward  him  in  an  appealing, 
helpless  gesture  and  clenched  suddenly. 

No,  Jack,  no!  I  thought  you  loved  me. 
We'll  make  a  go  of  it.    We  will!" 

It's  my  chance,"  he  said  somewhat 
petulantly.  "I've  got  to  take  it.  I'll 
be  back  Claire,  honest." 

He  moved  quickly,  almost  running  to 
the  door,  his  head  bent  forward  as  if 
the  intensity  of  the  girl's  passion  was 
some  physical  danger  from  which  he 
must  escape. 

The  door  slammed  shut  and  Claire 
Gilbert  stood  staring  at  the  blankness  of 
the  white-washed  wall  in  front  of  her. 
Slowly  her  slender  hands  came  up  to 
cover  her  mouth,  fingers  moving  spas- 
modically. The  fresh  young  skin  of  her 
face  drained  of  color,  seemed  suddenly 
old. 


THE  faint  smell  of  cooking  crept 
into  the  room  from  the  apartment 
next  door.  The  sunlight  coming 
through  a  window  at  the  far  end  of  th.° 
room  caught  a  small  mirror  and  sprang 
from  It  toward  the  girl  s  face,  catching 
the  dark  hair  over  her  ears  and  almost 
blinding  her. 

She  moved  restlessly  and  there  was  a 
tierce  intensity  in  the  rounded  body. 

'I'm  not  alive, '  she  said  fiercely, 
"I'm  not!  TTiere's  nothing  left  except 
enough  of  me  to  hurt — hurt  like  hell!" 

Jack  White  was  gone — gone  with  the 
road  show  to  get  some  stage  experience 
in  hope  that  it  would  help  him  with  the 
talkies  when  he  came  back.  And  she 
had  thought  they  would  be  married  in 
another  month! 

With  a  quick,  impatient  movement 
she  seized  a  little  bit  of  green  felt  and 
slipped  it  over  her  hair.  The  hat  fit 
close  like  a  cast.  Some  of  the  dark  hair 
escaped  from  it  and  as  she  stepped  out 
of  the  house  a  little  breeze  caught  it 

so  that  it  fluttered  against  her  face.  It  caught  the  green  dress 
too,  forcing  it  against  her  body.  It  was  one  of  the  new 
dresses,  coming  five  inches  below  her  knees,  and  the  wind 
against  it  interfered  with  her  walking.  She  caught  it  up 
angrily  and  ran  down  Spring  Street  toward  Hollywood 
Boulevard  until  her  breath  was  coming  in  gasps.  Persons 
stopped  to  stare  at  her.  She  realized  that  perhaps  her  dress 
had  been  held  high.    What  of  k?    Nothing  mattered  now! 

THERE  was  a  car  parked  at  the  curb — a  big  car.  She 
wanted  to  keep  going,  but  her  breath  wouldn't  let  her. 
She  flung  the  car  door  open  and  crawled  in  behind  the  wheel. 
The  key  was  left  in  the  lock.  She  turned  it  and  stepped  on 
the  starrer.  She  heard  a  man's  angry  voice  shouting  at  her. 
She  threw  the  car  into  gear  and  let  it  leap  away. 

The  blood  was  still  running  warmly  through  her  with  a 
kind  of  pleasant  bitterness.    In  the  mirror  on  the  windshield 
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Illustrations  by  Edward  Butler 


As  she  came  ont  of  the  water,  ther  moonlight 
feil  on  the  glistening  smoothness  of  her  body 
and  on  the  lilies  she  was  clutching  rather  in- 
congruously in  her  hand.  She  heard  a  woman 
mutter,  "Drunk  as  a  gag  man."  Another  was 
saying  something  about  "stunt  seeker.'" 


The  fascinating  story  of  a  girl 
who  dramatized  herself  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame 
By  LURTON  BLASSINGAME 


she  could  see  a  rapidly  receding  crowd  standing  at  the  corner 
she  had  just  left.  One  fat  man  was  running  up  the  street 
behind  her  ludicrously.    She  began  to  laugh. 

She  was  barely  tall  enough  to  look  out  at  the  long  cowling 
of  the  engine.  The  wind  beat  back  into  her  face  stinging 
her.  Tomorrow  she  would  be  in  jail.  She  would  lose  her 
job  as  one  of  M-G-M's  typists.  And  it  wouldn't  make  a  bit 
of  difference.  Nothing  could  make  any  difference  now.  Her 
foot  pressed  down  the  accelerator. 

She  turned  off  into  Beverly  Boulevard.  The  car  leaped  at 
the  hills.  Soon  she  was  passing  big 
white  houses  with  red  roofs,  palatial  in 
their  magnificence,  and  with  irrigated 
lawns  like  green  velvet.  She  and  Jack 
had  ridden  by  them  many  times  in  his 
Ford,  planning  which  features  of  each 
they  would  use  when  they  built  their 
house  and  when  he  was  a  success.  And 
now  Jack  was  gone! 

She  drove  down  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
watched  the  increased  movement  of  life 
there  since  the  rumor  of  oil  near  the 
town  had  proved  a  lodestone  to  treasure- 
seekers. 

Next  day  she  drove  back  and  stop- 
ped at  the  corner  where  she  had  bor- 
rowed the  car.  For  a  moment  she  sat 
defiantly  staring  out  of  her  gray  eyes  at 
everyone  who  passed.  No  one  stopped 
and  said  anything  to  her.  It  was  real- 
ly disappointing.  Her  heart  had  been 
beating  rapidly.  The  mental  picture  of 
^^^K  the  scene  kept  her  from  thinking  too 

•  much  of  the  softness  of  Jack  White's 

blond  curly  hair  and  the  way  his  blue 
eyes  had  looked  at  her  sometimes  with 
an  appeal  in  them  that  was  almost  like 
a  child's. 

TTH  a  shrug  she  opened  the 
door  and  slipped  out.  Oh,  well, 
what   difference   did   it   make?  She 
might  as  well  go  up  to  the  studios. 
She  had  gone  perhaps  a  dozen  feet 
when  she  felt  someone  touch 
her    on    the    shoulder.  She 
whirled  and  found  herself  star- 
ing into  the  quizzically  smiling 
face  of  'Warren  Barron.  His  eyes 
took  in  the  wrinkled  green  dress, 
the    passionately   careless  little 
face  under  the  bit  of  green  felt. 

"How  did  the  car  run?"  he 
asked. 

■  "Fine,"  she  answered,  "is  it 

Yes.  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  /  think  it's  rather  good.  I  do 
appreciate  your  bringing  it  back.  And  now  I  suppose  you 
want  me  to  call  a  cop  so  you  can  get  some  publicity,  eh?" 

"Publicity  doesn't  help  typists.  I  just  wanted  a  ride.  If 
you  want  to  call  a  cop,  it's  all  right." 

"It  would  be  rather  troublesome,"  he  smiled,  "unless,  of 
course,  you  committed  some  other  crimes  that  I'm  doing  you 
out  of." 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered,  "except  I  am  being  late  to  work — 
not  that  it  matters!  " 

"Nothing  seems  to  matter  with  you,  does  it?"  he  asked, 
watching  her  face,  beautiful  in  its  strained  nonchalance. 
"No — not  any  more." 

"Fine!  "  he  answered.  "Then  I  don't  suppose  you  will 
mind  my  driving  you  to  work.    I  imagine  the  bus  is  rather 

[^Continued  on  page  76] 
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Zelma  O'Neal.  At  thirteen  she  was 
making  six  dollars  a  week.  At  six- 
teen she  was  a  telephone  operator. 
At  nineteen  she  was  teaching  the 
Prince  of  Wales  how  to  do  the 
Varsity  Drag. 


PEGGY  HOPKINS  JOYCE  is  an  ex-tele- 
phone operator.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  story. 
At  thirteen,  Zelma  O'Neal  was  chasing  But- 
terick  patterns  in  a  near-Southside  Chicago 
factory.  "No.  3617  in  a  size  44  for  a  lady  with 
asthma— and  hurry  up!"  Getting  six  dollars  a 
week.  Carrying  her  lunch,  cold  ham  on  rye. 
Shoving  her  way  through  the  maelstrom  of  "the 
Loop.  '  Fighting  to  get  in  the  Jackson  Park 
Express.  Rattling  through  the  Black  Belt  on  a 
noisy  serpent  that  is  the  Elevated.  Dancing 
every  night  at  Dreamland  Dance  Hall  in  the 
amusement  park  that  is  White  City,  or  at  the 
Trianon.  Two  bands  playing  continuously. 
Flashing  colored  lights.  Gents  fifty  cents. 
Ladies  free. 

At  fourteen  she  was  sorting  folders  in  a  print- 
mg  house.  Ginn's  it  was,  maybe.  Certainly  not 
Haig  and  Haig.    But  getting  more  money. 

At  fifteen  she  and  mother  applied  for  a 
secretarial  job  offered  by  a  nice  gentleman  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  Building,  perhaps.  She  met  the 
switchboard  there,  daily,  and  pounded  type- 
writer keys. 

At  night  she  was  at  Dreamland  Dance  Hall. 


PERATOR./ 
OPERATOR./ 

By  DOROTHY  SPENSLEY 

Slang-slinging  Zelma  O'Neal's 
achievements  are  nothing  if  not 
startling.  And  her  marriage  to  an 
Oxford- accented  Englishman  was 
the  summit  of  the  unexpected 

AT  SIXTEEN  she  was  handling  the  Milwaukee  board  of 
XA.  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company's  long  distance 
division.  At  eighteen  she  was  enjoying  a  minor  nervous 
breakdown  from  the  sheer  thrill  of  being  able  to  ring  the 
eighteen  thousand  numbers  so  temptingly  spread  before  her. 

Three  years  later  she  was  teaching  the  Prince  of  Wales 
how  to  do  the  Varsity  Drag.  Gene  Tunney's  lapel  gardenia, 
sent  her  between  acts,  was  in  her  memory.  She  was  a 
Broadway  and  London  success  because  she  had  originated  a 
thump-thump  dance  that  was  called  Varsity  Drag.  She  was 
collegiate  pep  personified — in  theatrical  eyes.  She  caricatured 
her  comedy  like  a  Covarrubias  cartoon.  She  who 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  John  B.  Drake  Grammar 
School  in  Chicago.  Orchids,  masseuses  and 
adulation.    A  Vina  Delmar  heroine,  minus  the 


cussing. 

Today  she  has  a  handsome 
young  husband,  of  Magdalen 


They  make  a 
charming  couple. 
The  comic  Zelma, 
clowning  all  the 
time,  and  hubby  Tony,  enjoying 
it  all,  but  outwardly  keeping  his 
grave  demeanor  of  the  well-bred 
Englishman,     don't    you  know. 
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College  and  Oxford,  named  Tony. 
She  calls  him  Bubs. 

She  is  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
contribution  to  the  Academy  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
Thomas  A.  Edison  girl  who  went 
from  transmitters  to  microphones, 
and  bless  T.  Alva.  A  "voice  with  a 
smile"  girl  whose  thumping  feet 
sent  her  to  fame.  Whose  crooning 
voice  gave  the  right  numbers — over 
the  footlights.  She's  finished  her 
own  Follow  Through  for  Paramount. 

But  this  is  biography.  Yog  hoc, 
Emil  Ludwig! 

AMAZINGLY  frank,  this  girl 
L  who  has  pulled  herself  up  by 
her  flapper  socks  measures  life 
through  eyes  the  color  of  a  stormy 
sea,  outwardly  placid,  imassuming, 
poised.  She  has  a  pond  hly  com- 
plexion, waxen  and  white,  and  wind- 
blown auburn  hair,  with  bangs. 
"Fringe,"  Anthony  Bushell,  her 
young  Kentish  husband  calls  it. 

"Everywhere,  in  England,  I  would 
see  signs  Bushell's  Beer,'  "  Zelma 
said,  leaning  forward,  a  little  Rodin, 
her  elbows  on  her  bare  knees  and  the 
flaming  red  woollen  dress,  fingering 
the  diamond  wedding  ring  banded 
by  two  jetty  guards.  Marriage  is 
still  wonderful.  "You  see,  Tony's 
people  are  beer  manufacturers." 

Her  first  husband  is  forgotten  in  this  new  love,  itself  barely 
two  years  old.  That  first  was  an  impetuous  school  girl  mar- 
riage, soon  over.  "Other  girls  were  getting  married,"  says  Zelma. 
"There  seemed  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  I  thought  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  a  husband."    It  wasn't. 

By  that  time,  Bernice,  her  younger  sister,  and  she  were  doing 
a  sister  act  in  vaudeville.    Her  oldest  sister  had 
married  a  minister  of  White  Pigeon,  Michigan. 
There  are  just  three  O'Neal  kids.    Irish,  they  must 
be,  but  Zelma  says  "American 
.   .   ."   and  pauses.     There  is 


It  was  the  Varsity 
Drag  that  made  the 
theater-going  pahlic 
Zelma  O'Neal  con- 
scious. Her  amusing 
and  eccentric  danc- 
ing soon  started  a 
wild  craze  for  this 
sort  of  thing. 


There  is  only  one 
thing  in  the  world 
that  really  matters  to 
Tony,  and  that's  Zel- 
ma. And  Zelma  feels 
the  same  way  about 
hubby  Tony. 


^  These  two  delight- 

ful    people  are 
both  golf  addicts. 
We    don't  -  doubt, 
though,     that     their  playing 
arouses   an   argument  or'  two. 
But  it's  always  friendly. 


something  of  the  Latin,  a  Mona  Lisa 
look,  in  her  serenity. 

RECOVERING  from  her  attack 
of  fluctuating  nerves,  Zelma 
hired  out  with  a  chorus.  Never  had 
she  studied  dancing  in  her  life.  But 
don't  forget  Dreamland  at  White 
City.  Eventually  she  played  local 
movie  theatres.  Then  the  Orpheum 
with  Bernice  .  .  .  "who  is  really 
beautiful,"  says  Zelma.  Then  Har- 
ry Carroll's  Revue  and  the  West 
Coast.  She  paused  long  enough  in 
Hollywood  to  make  a  series  of  Mer- 
maid and  Cameo  Comedies,  but  not 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  town.  The 
silents  were  supreme.  The  talkies 
were  to  come.  She  is  remembered 
by  some  as  a  flaming  flapper.  By 
others,  as  a  quiet  girl  who  made  few 
friends. 

Doggedly,  but  with  sincere  deter- 
mination, 'always  the  fatalist,  with 
that  May  natal  gift  (she  was  born 
the  28)  that  makes  her  slightly 
psychic,  she  forged  on  to  New 
York.  Among  her  friends,  Zelma 
Feme  is  known  as  a  minor  seer, 
[^Continued  on  page  94] 
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SEZ 
POPPA 

In  this  unique  article, 
sequel  to  last  month's 
Sez  Momma,  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Pomares  tell  the 
kind  of  mates  they  want 
their  offspring  to  marry 


w 


What  Anita's  Father  Says: 

'ELL,  I'd  want  Anita's  husband  to 
be  God-fearing,  of  course.  That 
goes  without  saying.  And  I'd 
want  him  to  be  several  other  things,"  Ma- 
rino Pomares,  alert,  middling  young,  with 
the  flashing  dark  eyes  of  the  Latin,  care- 
fully hghted  another  cigarette. 

"I  want  Anita's  husband  to  have  some 
of  the  charaaeristics  of  the  Spanish.  My 
grandfather,  Munroz,"  with  pardonable 
pride,  "was  Spain's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  you  know.  The  Spanish  are 
God-fearing,  as  I  said,  and  they  respect 
womanhood.  That's  what  I  would  want  in 
the  man  that  Anita  married. 

"I  want  her  to  have  a  complete  married 
life,  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  it.  I 
want  her  to  make  a  success  of  it,  and  make 
it  as  successful  as  my  wife's  and  mine,  and 
my  parents'.  My  mother  was  married  when 
she  was  nineteen.    She  had  eleven  children 


By  DOROTHY 
SPENSLEY 


"I'd  want  Anita's  hus- 
band to  be  God-fearing, 
of  course,"  Mr.  Poma- 
res, Anita  Page's  father, 
says.  "And,  also,  I 
want  him  to  be  several 
other  things.  I  want 
her  married  life  to  be 
as  successful  as  her 
mother's  was." 


She  was  eighty-two  when  she  died,  and  had  spent 
sixty-three  years  in  happy  wedded  life.  My  father 
lost  all  of  his  money,  once,  but  she  had  saved  the 
birth  gift  that  he  gave  her  on  the  arrival  of  each, 
baby  arid  turned  it  all  over  to  him  to  pay  his  debts. 
That's  the  kind  of  devotion  that  the  Spanish,  the 
Latins,  expea  and  give.  1  want  Anita's  marriage  to 
be  like  that,  full  and  rich  in  living  and  giving. 

""I'm  not  insisting  that  Anita  marry  a  Spaniard. 
In  fact,  I  would  just  as  soon  she  did  not,  but  whom- 
ever she  does  marry  must  have  those  qualities.  I 
notice  that  she  admires  the  American  boys,  but  when 
it  comes  to  an  emotional  reaaion  and  heart  interest 
I  find  that  Spanish  men  attract  her.  That's  all  right, 
of  course.  But  no  matter  whom  she  marries  I  shall 
insist  that  the  man  have  good  breeding.  That  is 
one  important  thing  in  the 
selection  of  a  husband. 

"'The  Spaniards  have  a 
saying  to  the  eflfect  that  a 
brewer's  horse  and  a  race 
horse  do  not  produce  an- 
other race  horse.'  Anita 
is  a  good,  clean  girl  and 
[Continued  on  page  98l 


"As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," says  Poppa 
Pomares,  "and  I  am 
saying  this  reservedly, 
any  time  that  Anita 
feels  she  wants  to 
marry,  I  would  be 
very  pleased." 
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What  Dorothy  Spensley,  the  Author,  Says: 

I'VE  been  worrying  about  the  kind  of  girl  that  Charles 
■  Buddy"  Rogers'  father  wants  him  to  trek  to  the  altar 
with,  and  the  sort  of  lad  that  Poppa  Pomares,  who  is 
Anita  Page's  dad,  wants  her  to  wed. 

As  it  is  now,  it  has  caused  me  and  Hollywood  no  end  of 
fretting,  trying  to  figure  out  whom  these  youngsters  are  go- 
ing to  marry.  Buddy,  for  in.stance,  frisking  here  and  there 
with  first  one  beauty  and  then  another.  Does  he  have  any 
serious  thoughts  of  wedding  rings  and  home  furnishings .''  And 
if  he  does,  what  does  Daddy  Bert  Hadley  Rogers,  Kansas 
editor-publisher,   Methodist,  substantial,  think  about  them.' 

And  what  about  Anita  Page,  once  Pomares,  nineteen,  and 
the  most  chaperoned  girl  in  all  picturedom .''  The  girl  who 
never  goes  out  with  a  person  of  the  male  sex  unless  ac- 
companied by  either  her  father  or  mother.  What  would  Pop- 
pa Pomares  say  to  a  dashing  caballero  wooer? 


What  Buddy's  Father  Says: 

A  NY  girl  that  Buddy  marries  will  suit  me  to  a  /.  yes,  sirl 
/-\   declared  his  father,  white-haired,  dependable,  a  res 
A.  jV.  pected  resident  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  and  beaming  affably. 

I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  sort  of  girl  that  Buddy 
will  marry.     Of  course,  now,  "  suddenly  serious,    'there  are 
some  girls  that,  as  a  father,  I  would  not  like  to  tee  the  boy 
bring  home  as  a  wife,  but — "  brightening,    I  rely  upon  Bud 
dy's  good  taste  and  judgment. 

"He's  always  gone  around  with  the  right  kind  of  girls. 
Never  been  engaged,  though — "  with  a  disparaging  gesture, 
albeit  tolerant.  'Never  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  girls 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  school.  Always  interested  m  his  music, 
you  know.  Saxophone,  piano,  and  his  school  orchestra. 
Athletics,  too,  took  a  lot  of  his  attention. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  believe  Buddy  ever  had  any 
particular  type  of  girl  that  he  liked.  I  mean,  he  never  came 
home  from  school  with  admiration  for  any  girl.  U.sed  to 
take  them  to  dances,  and  skating  and  to  games. 

"  Buddy  said,  just  the  other  day.    Well,  dad — five  more 
years.'    Last  year  it  was  six  years.    Buddy  plans  to  marry  in 
1933.    That'll  make  him  thirty.    A  man  .should  be  married 
by  the  time  he's  that  age,  but  if  he  decides  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  it  won't  make  any  difference 
to  me.    I  figure  that  Buddy  Has  his 
own  life  that  he  must  make  and  live. 
I've  lived  my  life.   Lived  it  with- 
a  small  radius.     It  was  bounded 
[^Contni/ied  on  page  98] 


Here's  Buddy  with  some  of 
the  chorus  in  a  scene  from 
his  newest  picture.  Follow 
Thru.  Buddy's  real  life  is 
like  this  —  surrounded  by 
pretty  girls,  but  falling 
hard  for  none. 


No  doubt  you've  heard 
of  the  Montmartre. 
Certainly  you  dou't 
know  your  Hollywood 
if  you  haven't.  Well, 
here  it  i«.  Try  and 
pick  out  some  of  the 
stars    usually  present. 


Below  you  see  Eddie  Brand- 
stratter,  manager  of  the . 
Montmartre,  having  a  de- 
lightful chat  with  three 
celebrities.  The  celebrated 
ones  are  Mary  Astor,  June 
CoUyer  and  Hedda  Hopper. 


IMIGHT  LIFE  t\ 
HOLLYWOOD 

What.  Where,  and  When 


By  GRACE  SIMPSON 


N 


'EWCOMERS  to  Hollywood,  whether  they  be  butchers, 
bakers,  candlestick  makers  or  what  have  you,  seem 
inevitably  to  have  one  great  big  hankering.  And 
this  hankermg  just  hankers  and  hankers  and  hankers ! 

The  hanker,  if  you  please,  is -to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  much-talked-of  Hollywood  night  life,  and  mayhap 
to  participate  in  a  bit  of  it. 

Now,  if  you  are  one  of  those  really  truthful  souls,  like  my 
Aunt  Ella  back  in  Chestertown,  you  will  in  all  probability 
confess  that  you  do  wonder  just  what  the  night  life  of  Holly- 
wood is  actually  like.  What  the  talking-picture  players  do 
and  where  they  journey  to  when  darkness  descends  on  our 
fair  city. 

Ah,  I  thought  you'd  confess !  Now,  it  s  up  to  me  to  return 
the  favor  and  I'll  do  it  willingly.  I'll  give  you  a  nice, 
generous  sample  of  night  life  a  la  Hollywood!  'Fact,  I'll 
give  you  a  whole  week  of  it.  Too  bad  you  aren't  here  in  the 
flesh  (so  to  speak)  to  take  it  all  in.  .However,  as  you  aren't, 
well,  you  aren't.    But  you  can  be  here  in  spirit,  anyway! 

Tonight  is  Monday  night  and  our  week  of  gaiety  has  begun. 
What  say  you  to  supping  at  the  Brown  Derby  ^ 

All  right,  hop  in  the  bus — and  we're  off! 

U P  SUNSET  Boulevard  we  go,  pass  Warner  Brothers 
studio — yes,  that  big  white  building  we  just  passed  on 
our  left,  with  the  hundreds  of  gleaming  electric  lights  before 
it,  was  Warner  Brothers.  Looks  something  like  the  White 
House,  with  its  great  white  pillars,  doesn't  it? 

At  Vine  Street  we  turn  to  the  right  and  almost  before  we 
know  it  we  are  at  the  Brown  Derby.    The  Derby  is  a  fad 
with  the  colony  right  now — it  may  be  the  excellent  food  or 
the  good  service,  anyhow,  the  fact  remains— it  is  popular. 
Eating  and  watchmg  countless  screen  luminaries  at  the 


same  time,  we  marvel  at  the  diplomatic  work  of  Nick  Janios, 
the  head-waiter,  who  always  finds  a  table  for  the  notables,  no 
matter  how  crowded  the  cafe.  He  is  a  son  of  magic  worker, 
too.  Of  course,  film  folk  show  a  bit  of  temperament  when 
they  are  not  seated  in  the  spotlight.  Nick  manages  by  some 
mysterious  power  to  keep  them  all  happy — and  that's  saying 
a  lot. 

TUESDAY  night  and  the  Cocoanut  Grove  at  the  Hotel 
Ambassador  is  on  our  list.  The  Grove  is  a  glamorous 
rendezvous  for  stars  of  Cinemaland  and  many  are  the 
elaborate  entertair;ments  given  here.  It  is  a  beautiful  place — 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  night  life  centers. 

The  room  is  unique  —  a  long,  rectangular  dance  floor 
bordered  by  tall  palms  above  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky 
where  clouds  are  made  to  roll  by  and  stars  to  twinkle  through 
clever  lighting  effects.  The  tables  are  on  all  sides  of  the 
floor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  low  balcony,  affording  a 
certain  amount  of  privacy  to  those  who  desire  it.  Arches  of 
various  paper  flowers — roses,  carnations,  poinsettias,  poppies, 
lilies,  violets  and  gay-colored  streamers  are  used  in  the  dec- 
orative scheme,  and  dreamy  music  floats  through  the  air. 

Henry  DeSoto,  champion  of  all  local  cafe  captains,  bows 
low  to  members  of  filmdom's  colony  as  they  enter  —  and 
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Here  are  some  of  those  famous  places 
where  the  famous  stars  make  the  fa- 
mous whoopee  when  day  is  done 


Above  you  have  the 
pleasure  of  peeping  at 
the  interior  of 
Henry's.  It's  not  a 
dancing  place,  there 
isn't  even  any  music. 
But  every  night  lots 
of  studio  folk  gather 
to  eat  there  and  dis- 
cuss this  and  that  till 
the  wee  hours.  Lois 
Moran  can  be  seen  in 
the    left  foreground. 


At  the  left  we  have  an 
idea  of  what  one  of 
those  brilliant  open- 
ing nights  at  Crau- 
man's  Chinese 
Theatre     looks  like. 


Here  is  the  outside  of 
Henry's,  distinctive  Hol- 
lywood eating  emporium, 
and  here  is  Henry  him- 
self, in  person. 


names  are  already  well  known, 
is  added  a  list  of  singers  and 
song  makers.  Advent  of  sound 
films  caused  this.  Musicians  and 
orchestra  leaders  jom  the  joymakers.  You 
may  not  realize  it  if  you  are  among  the 
dancers,  but  perhaps  the  music  to  which 
you  are  dancing  is  being  played  for  the 
first  time.  Al  Jolson  is  often  seen  with  his 
wife,  Ruby  Keeler.  Jack  Benny,  too.  Once 
in  a  while,  Irving  Berlin  comes  up  from 
his  home  in  Palm  Springs. 

Here  at  the  Grove  is  where  Marshall 
Neilan  first  discovered  Sally  O'Neil  and 
brought  her  forth  as  a  star;  here  is  where 
Joan  Crawford  first  attracted  attention  of 
Hollywood  producers  by  her  dancing ;  here 
is  where  the  late  Rudolph  Valentino  and 
Pola  Negri  used  to  come  regularly — always 
together — and  always  eyeing  each  other 
intently  over  each  course  of  their  dinner 
.  .  .  here  is  where  Mabel  Normand  used 
to  come,  too — first  alone,  later  with  her 
husband,  Lew  Cody. 


plenty  do  enter!  Margaret  Quimby  is  seen  sporting  a  new 
fashion  triumph — a  silver  brocade  Molyeux  gown.  Gloria 
Christy,  alluring  Ziegfeld  brunette,  arrives  late  from  a  re- 
hearsal of  Gone  Hollywood.  Jack  Oakie  is  spied  way  off  in 
a  corner  signing  autograph  books.  Sue  Carol  with  hubby 
Nick  Stuart,  Thelma  Todd  with  Harvey  Priester,  Barbara 
Bennett  with  hubby  Morton  Downey,  Kenneth  Harlan  squir- 
ing an  unknown  beauty,  Lupe  Velez  with  Gary  Cooper,  Nancy 
Wei  ford,  all  are  here  making  merry.  Another  frequenter 
who  must  be  mentioned  and  who  is  seen  here  almost  every 
night  is  Clarence  Brown,  the  director,  who  now  that  he  is  not 
Kcompanied  by  Dorothy  Sebastian,  is  the  'lone  wolf.' 

Now,  in  addition  to  those  who  frequent  the  Grove  whose 


1 HAVING  the  Grove,  we  skip  back  to  Hollywood  Boulevard 
J  and  drop  in  at  Henry's  for  a  bite  to  eat.  Henry's  is  just 
the  other  side  of  Vine  Street  and  a  mighty  popular  place  with 
all  movie  folks.  The  outside  isn't  so  showy — for  that  matter, 
neither's  the  interior.  Just  a  long  counter  in  the  center,  tiny 
booths  along  the  walls  and  lots  of  tables  in  the  rear.  No 
music  or  dancing,  but  fine  food,  coffee  and  studio  talk.  Here, 
late  at  night,  plenty  of  loud  pros  and  cons  on  the  merits  of 
this  and  that  talking  picture  may  be  heard.  And  Henry,  him- 
self, is  usually  around.  Genial  Henry  Bergman,  with  his  fat 
cigar,  insists  it  is  his  good  food  which  draws  the  movie  trade. 
Maybe  it  is.  I've  heard  more  than  one  star  say  that  a  certain 
three-decker  club  sandwich  that  he  features,  simply  can't  be 
beat! 

Charlie  Chaplin  wanders  into  Henry's  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance.  Charlie,  by  the  way,  provided  the  original  impetus 
when  he  became  an  almost  nightly  figure  here. 
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Henry  used  to  be  a  terxOr 
long  ago  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  New 
York.  He's  been  a  stage 
actor  and  screen  player,  too. 
You  might  even  remember 
him  in  that  Chaplin  classic 
The  Gold  Rush.  He  had  the 
role  of  Hank  Cunis,  the  good 
Samaritan.  In  every  Chaplin 
picture  he  plays  a  part. 

MORE  night  life  on 
Wednesday  night  — 
we  have  tickets  to  see  Hell's 
Angels  at  the  Chinese 
Theatre,  so,  of  course,  we'll 
go.  The  "Chinese  is  just  be- 
yond Highland  on  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  and  is  one 
of  the  -most  picturesque  show- 
houses  in  the  world.  We 
find  it  packed,  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  film 
has  been  so  highly  publicized. 

After  the  show,  we  make 
for  the  Montmanre,  which  is 
only  a  couple  of  blocks  down 
the  street.  Eddie  Brandstrat- 
ter's  Montmartre  Cafe  has  so 
long  beeri  a  distinaive  gather- 
ing place  for  film  people  that 
it  is  almost  a  Hollywood  in- 
stitution. As  we  near  the 
square,  rather  unadorned 
front,  soft  strains  of  syncopa- 
tion drift  through  the  upper 
open  windows  and  down  into 
the  street.  The  coffee  room 
is  located  on  the  street  floor, 
but  the  cafe  proper  occupies 
the  upper  part  and  that  is  our 
We  find  the  place  well 
crowded  but  manage  to  get  a 
side  table.  Every  Wednesday 
night  some  popular  film 
player  acts  as  hostess  and 
judges  the  regular  Wednes- 
day night  dancing  contest. 
Tonight,  Sharon  Lynn  is  "it" 
and  she  does  look  very  charm- 
ing.   As  usual,  there's  a  big 
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At  left  we  have  our  party 
at  the  Moscow  Inn,  where 
everything  is  ultra-modem 
and  Russian.  Mildred 
Harris  is  heing  presented 
with  the  prize  -  to  -  best  - 
dancer  silver  Cup.  Others 
in  the  group  are  Renee 
Torres,  Betty  Boyd  and 
Grace  Simpson. 


Below  we  see  Tom  Mix 
giving  a  bachelor  dinner 
at  the  Montmartre.  The 
little  girl  sitting  on  the 
trick  dish  is  his  daughter. 


Above  is  the  entrance  to 
that  very  famous  Grove 
known  as  the  Cocoanut, 
where  countless  celebrities 
disport  at  and  till  all  hours. 
It's  in  the  Ambassador. 


At  the  right  is  the  El  Vaqne- 
ro  Saddle  Club.  This  is  a 
great  favorite  meeting  place 
for  famous  film  folk,  many 
gay  and  frivolous  all-night 
parties  being  held  here. 


sprinklmg  of  tourists  present 
and  every  blessed  one  of 
them  is  busy  twisting  his  or 
her  neck  trying  to  pick  out 
their  favorite  stars! 

About  every  star  in  Holly- 
wood has  been  in  this  room 
where  we  now  are  at  some- 
time or  other.  Many  make  it 
a  regular  habit.  Others  drop 
in  often  after  the  theatre,  as 
we  have  done. 

THURSDAY  night  — and 
Ona  Brown,  considered 
by  most  THE  Queen  of  Hol- 
lywood night  life,  and  Yours 
Truly  are  scheduled  to  give  a 
party  out  at  the  Moscow  Inn. 
The  Inn  is  one  of  those  Rus- 
sian affairs  and  extremely  in 
favor  with  the  film  folk.  It 
is  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  out 
Beverly  Hills  way.  '  Dancing 
and  a  Russian  show  are 
featured  nightly. 

On  this  night  we  arrive 
early,  of  course,  but  not  quite 
early  enough  to  escape  the 
clouds  of  artificial  snow 
which  swirls  about  the  en- 
trance. The  giant  Cossack,  as 
usual,  is  tramping  up  and 
down  the  walk  as  we  hasten 
in,  the  Russian  orchestra  is 
just  commencing  "The  Volga 
Boatman." 

We  find  our  tables  set  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  horse- 
shoe, and  at  the  head  of 
them  we  greet  our  guests. 
Ona  looks  gorgeous  in  an  im- 
ported creation  of  rich  blue 
.moire,  made  on  long  flowing 
lines.  Her  only  jewels  are 
earrings  and  necklace  of  dazz- 
ling sapphires  set  in  platinum. 
Yours  Truly  is  wearing 
black  velvet.  We  had  invited 
a  goodly  number  of  friends 
and  praaically  all  of  them 
come.  There's  Ruth  Taylor, 
{^Continued  on  page  90} 


Not  A  Chance 

By  ROBERT  FENDER 

Hollywood  marriages,  al- 
most all  of  them,  are  slated 
for  disaster  from  the  first 
— this  article  tells  why 


H 


"OLLYWOOD — home- wrecker  town.  That's  one  way 
of  tagging  it  and  pretty  accurately,  too.  Let  a  romance 
show  its  head  and,  wow!  the  hot-stovers  there  will 
jump  right  in  to  try  to  break  it  up.  And  if  the  poor  couple 
get  married,  so  much  the  better.  That  simply  makes  it  a 
tighter  contest;  fun  for  everyone — except  the  poor  couple. 

In  no  other  spot  in  the  world  is  public  opinion  so  molded 
and  swayed  as  in  Hollywood.  The  world  seems  eager  to 
grasp  the  slightest  bit  of  information  (or  misinformation) 
that  issues  from  there.  Let  it  be  said,  truly  or  otherwise,  that 
Mr.  Profile,  the  celebrated  film  favorite,  beats  his  wife,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  it  they  will  be  retailing  the 
gossip  over  back  fences  from  Little  Hen,  Nebraska  to  Great 
Wash,  South  Africa.  And  more's  the  pity,  inasmuch  as  when 
examined,  rather  than  being  a  wife-beater,  Mr.  Profile  is 
probably  discovered  to  be  passionately  fond  of  his  wife;  even 
to  the  point  of  bringing  breakfast  to  her  every  morning,  with 

the  toast  done  just  so  and  the 
correa  amount  of  sugar  in 
her  coffee. 


Almost  as  soon  as  Janet  Cay- 
nor  and  Lydell  Peck  were 
married  last  fall  the  news 
hounds  started  spieling  stor- 
ies which  told  of  this  happy 
couple's  being  ready  to 
break  up. 


'HEN  confronted  with 
these    true    facts  the 
news-monger   will  exclaim: 


The  tales  that  have  been  cir- 
culated about  the  snpoosed 
off-screen  love  of  Charlie 
Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor 
have  been  legion,  and  many 
of  them  so  fantastic  as  to 
be  humorous. 


""Ah!  But  that  isn't  news! 
The  world  would  rather  have 
it  rough !  If  I  wrote  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Profile  are  as  happy 
as  two  birds  in  a  nest,  no 
one  would  read  it.  But  if 
I  hint  of  dark 
clouds  on  the  mat- 
rimonial horizon,  they  eat  it  up!" 

We  see  his  point.  That's  good  sound  newspaper 
sense,  true  enough,  but  what  of  the  consequences? 
Has  the  newsgatherer,  in  his  search  for  "rough  stuff" 
ever  thought  of  the  harm  it  may  (does!)  cause? 
What  about,  to  follow  our  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Profile?  With  ill-founded  and  malicious  stories 
floating  this  way  and  that,  will  they  remain  the  same 
loving  couple  diey  were?    We  doubt  it. 

ND  as  exhibit  A  we  offer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Del 
Rio;  Dolores  and  her  husband,  Jaime.  Look 
where  you  will,  you  could  never  find  a  more  de- 
voted couple  than  this.  Lovers  they  were,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Those  who  were  close  to 
them  marvelled  at  and  were  warmed  by  their  de-' 
votedness.  But  such  devotedness  wasn't  worth  a 
hoot  as  newspaper  copy.  If  Dolores  were  to  be- 
come known,  figured  the  boys  who  tell-the-world", 
something  had  to  happen  to  her  worth  writing 
about.  And  without  thinking  too  much  about  it, 
they  manufactured  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  she  and 
Jaime  were  about  to  break  up.  Using  that  as  a 
framework,  they  built  elaborate  stories  about  it; 
false  stories;  cruel  malicious  stories. 

At  that  time  Dolores  was  working  under  direc- 
tor Edmund  Carewe.   The  trouble  starters  scratched 
their  heads.    Couldn't  something  be  made  of  that? 
[^Continued  on  page  92] 
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LOFF  ca 


I HAD  expected  a  tall,  slender 
blonde.  Clara  Bow,  the  red-head, 
had  just  breezed  in  to  sit  on  her 
knees  and  her  neck,  then  all-fours.  The 
Bow  kid  sits  all  over  my  apartment  when  she  blows  in.  She's 
as  fresh  and  invigorating  as  an  April  shower  and  just  as 
irrepressible. 

But  this  blonde. 

I  had  not  met  her.  She  was  due  at  1 ;  30.  So  I  expected 
her  about  3.  It's  "just  an  old  Hollywood  custom,"  this  habit 
of  arriving  late  for  an  interview.  I  thought  Jeanette  Loff 
would  appear  all  arrayed  in  a  Paquin  model,  freshly  imported; 
would  carry  a  long,  amber  cigarette-holder  and  possibly  a 
cane  with  a  crook  and  a  big  bow  at  the  end.  I  wondered  if 
I  had  not  better  remove  my  Dresden  candlesticks  and  put  my 
flowers  into  a  vase  with  a  more 
substantial  standing-base  be- 
fore she  arrived. 

At   precisely  1:30 — believe 
it  or  not — the  doorbell  rang. 

"It  can't  be,"  I  reflected.  "Something  wrong,  if  that's 
Jeanette  Loff." 

She  stood  in  the  doorway — a  mite  of  a  girl,  scarcely  more 
rhan  five  feet  tall,  dressed  in  a  yellow  sports  suit,  yellow  hat, 
yellow  gloves  and  shoes  to  match.  Two  eyes  as  blue  as  the 
waters  in  the  Bahamas  looked  up  at  me  in  a  grave  and  steadied 
smile.  She  made  me  think  of  the  exquisite  jonquil  which 
comes  forth  with  its  delicate  coloring  early  in  May. 

For  a  delightful  moment  we  stood  there  silently.  I  forgot 
words  in  my  admiration  for  this  tremendously  appealing  figure. 
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The  Bridal  Veil,  tbe  song  number  in 
King   of    Jazz,    which    Jeanette  sang 
with    Stanley    Smith   and   which  won 
her  a   long-term  contract. 


I AM  Jeanette  Loff,"  she  said 
gently    rriodulated  voice. 


in  a 
You 


wanted  to  talk  to  me.-*" 

"You  haven't  been  in  Hollywood 
long  enough  to  learn  how  to  be  late  at  appointments,  "  I  re- 
marked. 

"Four  years,"  she  replied.  "But  I  don't  think  anyoae 
should  be  tardy.    I  learned  that  at  school.  " 

"The  cigarettes  are  beside  you  on  the  stand,"  I  advised. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  that  grave  little  smile,  "bift  I 
do  not  smoke.    I  don't  objea  to  others  smoking,  yet  it's  a 
habit  I  have  not  acquired." 

Nordic  in  type,  she  looked  like  Vilma  Banky,  sitting  there 
— only  smaller.  Her  yellow  h^ir  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Danes — silken  and  unbleached.     I   later  learned  that  her 

father,    Maurice    J.  Loff, 


By  DOROTHY  WOOLDRIDGE 


a 

widely  known  violinist,  was 
born  in  Denmark  and  her 
mother  was  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian. So,  her  colorings 
are   her    own,    and    they    are    inherited,    not  purchased. 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  a  story  in  me,"  she 
volunteered,  depreciatingly.  "I  haven't  had  any  strange  or 
remarkable  experiences.  I  haven't  done  anything  startling. 
I  did  have  a  dream  come  true  which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  way  girls'  dreams  usually  turn  out.  " 
"\X'hat  was  the  dream.-*"  I  asked. 

'A  long  time  ago — O,  seven  or  eight  years  ago — I  played 
the  piano  in  a  little  theater  at  Wadena,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.    I  was  fourteen  then.    My  birthplace  was  Orofino, 


Idaho,  but  my  family  moved  to  Wadena  while  I  still 
was  an  infant.  I  played  the  piano  for  a  dollar  a  night 
and  free  admission  to  the  show.  My  mother  played 
the  piano  at  home  and  sang.  She  used  to  sing  me  to 
sleep  with  Oro  Pro  Novis  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
wonderful  Jenny  Lind  until  I  envisioned  her  as  some 
angel.  As  early  as  I  can  remember,  I  wished  that  I 
could  sing  before  great 
audieaces  as  she  had  sung. 
I  loved  music.  When  I 
was  playing  the  piano  in 
Wadena  and  watching  the 
silent  motion  picture 
actresses,  I  wished — 'O,  if 
they  would  only  sing!' 

It  was  there  I  developed 
the  yearning,  the  ambition, 
to  sing,  myself,  some  day 
and  have  newspapers  print 
stories  about  my  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage." 

JEANETTE  told  me  how 
her  father  came  home 
in  Wadena  one  afternoon 
and  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  move  to 


Like  many  another  girl,  Jean- 
ette  Loff  had  a  dream  of  fame. 
But,  unlike  many  another,  she 
saw  that  her  dream  came  true 


Portland,  Oregon,  and  how  she  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  of  gettir;g  to  a  city  where  she  could 
study  music  under  good  masters. 

"It  wasn't  that  I  disliked  Wadena,  or  its 
people,"  she  said.  "There  is  a  certain  friend- 
liness and  closeness  among  families  in  small 
towns  not  felt  in  cities.  But  I  knew  there  was 
little  chance  for  achieving  my  ambitions  away 
up  there  in  Canada,  so  I  was  glad  to  leave." 

I  gather  that  Jeanette  must  have  sat  on  the 
doorstep  with  her  grip  and  lunch-box  all  night 
when  the  things  were  packed,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  be  on  the  way.  To  her  two  sisters  the  move 
was  welcomed  but  they  would  leave  with  no  such 
aspirations  as  Jeanette  persistently  carried. 
[Continued  on  page  86} 


Although  she  looks  taller,  Jeanette 
Loff  is  actually  only  a  little  more 
than  five  feet.  Daughter  of  a 
Danish  father  and  Norwegian 
mother,  Miss  Loff  is  truly  Nordic. 


Although  she  has  been  in  Hollywood 
for  four  years,  Jeanette  has  never 
gone  H(»lIywood.  She  doesn't  smoke 
or  drink  and  has  no  use  for  parties, 
teas  or  bridge.    Decidedly  different! 


Miss  Loff  has  the  sort  of  blond 
hair  that  nobody  could  label  as 
peroxide.  It's  as  natural  as  her 
Viking  blue  eyes  and  fair  com- 
plexion.   As  natural  as  her  manner. 


TUNING  UP 
THE  TALKIES 


By  DOROTHEA  HAWLEY 
CARTWRIGHT 

The  talkies  have  gone  into  the  music 
business  in  a  great  big  way.  This 
pithy  article  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  amazing  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  music  departments  of 
the  studios  since  the  coming  of  the 
talkies — or  rather,  the  talkie-singies 

THE  "poor  musician"'  has  become  a  myth  in  Hollywood 
since  the  musiclilms  began  turning  jazz  notes  into 
bank  notes.  While  famous  stars  have  suddenly  taken 
to  riding  about  in  Fords,  song-writers  roll  along  the  boule- 
vards in  the  gaudiest  of  foreign  perambulators.  Composers 
hitherto  unable  to  afford  much-needed  barbering  are  leaving 
hair  in  vast  quantities  on  the  cutting  room  floor. 

Three  years  ago  the  only  studio  music  consisted  of  a  violin- 
ist and  someone  to  pL^y  a  wheezy  organette  on  the  set  between 
shots  for  the  amusement  of  bored  actors.  Occasionally  Hearts 
.jnd  Flowers  served  as  an  emotional  cocktail  in  a  lachrymose 
'Xene.  The  musical  advance  in  the  smdios  has  not  been  a 
transition  but  a  leap.  AlmiOst  overnight  there  appeared  under 
contract  at  every  saidio  a  music  staff  consisting  of  fifty  or 
sixty  composer^,  lyric  writers,  ^corers,  arrangers,  voice  testers, 
orchestra    leaders,    musical    advisers,    supervisors,  cooiers, 
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Fred  Fisher,  composer  of  the 
lamous  Dardanella.  among 
other  things,  clowns  a  tune  at 
the  piano  for  the  amusement 
of  Gas  Edwards,  Dave  Dreyer, 
Fred  Ahlert  and  others. 


synchronizers,  musical  re- 
search experts,  and  spe- 
cial sound  effect  men,  all 
under  the  supervision  of 
a  thoroughly  qualified 
musical  director  drawing 
a  weekly  salary  in  four 
figures. 


'HEN  the  first  musicfilms  developed  beyond  short-sub- 
ject vaudeville  acts,  current  successes  such  as  The 
Desert  Soiig  and  Shou-  Boiit  were  translated  quite  literally  to 
the  screen.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  tremendous 
penetration  of  films  throughout  the  country  made  song  hits 
"old"  nearly  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  the  stage.  The  constant 
playing  of  big  numbers  in  the  piaure  houses  and  over  the 


radio  intensified  the  public  demand  for  "something  new." 
Furthermore,  a  faithful  duphcation  of  a  stage  presentation 
lacked  "it"  on  the  screen. 

These  problems  have  been  met  in  two  ways:  In  filming 
such  successful  musical  comedy  hits  as  Rio  Rita,  Good  News, 
and  Whoopee,  new  songs  are  ipcluded  with  the  familiar  hits. 
But  primarily,  studios  are  now  writing  their  own  musical 
shows.  The  Love  Parade,  composed  by  the  talented  motion 
picture  direaor,  Victor  Schertzinger,  and  Oscar  Strauss'  Mar- 
ried in  Hollywood,  were  the  screen's  first  original  operettas. 

The  work  of  a  music  department  is  fascinating,  even  to 
those  of  us  whose  repertoire  of  recognized  music  consists  of 
Poet  and  Peasant,  Kiss  in  the  Dark  and — wasn't  there  a  song 
about  bananas.'' 

One  of  the  foremost  musical  directors  in  Hollywood  is 
Erno  Rapee,  of  First  National  and  Warner  Brothers.  Not 
only  is  he  a  symphonic  and  operatic  conductor,  but  a  song 
writer,  composer,  and  arranger  of  distinction.  Before  joining 
the  motion  picture  colony  he  was  musical  director  of  a  one- 
hundred-and-ten-piece  symphony  orchestra  at  the  Roxy 
Theatre  in  New  York  City.  In  addition  to  his  work  there,  the 
dynamic  little  musician  found  time  to  give  six  hundred  radio 
concerts  over  the  N.B.C.  and  other  national  radio  networks; 
synchronize  such  picmres  as  What  Price  Glory  and  Street 
Angel,  and  write  song  hits  that  included  Charmaine,  Diane, 
and  Angela  Mia.    He  is  under  contract  for  three  years  at  a 


total  salary  of  one  million  dollars.  Laugh  that  off,  if  yoi 
think  musicians  aren't  valuable  to  the  talkies. 

APEE'S  success  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  while  he 
walks  with  the  kings  in  music,  he  never  loses  the  com- 
mon touch.  His  work  has  not  been  to  educate,  but  to  please 
his  public;  and  because  of  his  many  years  of  experience  with 
the  average  musical  mind,  both  here  and  abroad,  he  is  highly 
qualified  to  bring  to  the  screen  music  of  wide  appeal.  New 
as  the  film  mecca  is  to  him,  Rapee  has  quickly  become 
oriented.  On  the  day  he  began  work  at  the  studio  he  gave  a 
dinner  party;  but  while  his  guests  dined  sumptuously  on 
French  menus  and  made  merry  around  the  home  fire,  Rapee 
was  floating  about  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  hugging 
a  thin  sweater  about  him,  and  .  munching  on  a  hamburger 
sandwich  during  the  all-night  recording  of  a  scene  in  See 
Naples  and  Die.  And  he  enjoyed  that  experience  almost  as 
thoroughly  as  he  liked  donning  a  college  blazer  and  a 
rooter's  cap  and  directing  the  U.  S.  C.  band  for  Maybe  It' s 
Love!  Just  now  Rapee  holds  the  record  of  working  on  four- 
teen pictures  at  once  for  the  two  studios. 

According  to  Erno  Rapee,  every  individual,  if  properly 
trained,  could  six  or  seven  very  good  notes. 

NE  of  the  most  delightful  personalities  in  the  musical 
world  of  Hollywood  is  Nathaniel  W.  Finston  of  Para- 
mount. Like  Rapee,  he  has  a  comprehensive  background  for 
picture  work,  having  spent  some  time  with  the  Rialto  and 
Capitol  theatres  in  New  York  and  five  years  with  a  theatrical 
firm  in  Chicago.  In  his  amusing,  practical  manner,  Finston 
outlined  the  funaioning  of  his  department  from  the  time  the 
script  of  a  story  is  sent  to  him  until  the  picture  is  finally  re- 
leased throughout  the  world. 

Finston  first  determines  the  type  of  music  necessary,  then 
assigns  the  composers  and  lyricists  best  suited  to  produce  it. 
If,  for  example,  an  operatic  type  is  desired,  the  assignment  is 
turned  over  to  W.  Franke  Harling.    Karl  Hajos,  composer  of 
some  really  great  vocal  and  instrumental  works,  handles  a  rather 
serious  type  of  compositior:  written 
in  the  Viennese  style.  Sam  Coslow 
does  the  modern  Gershwin  sort, 
such  as  True  Blue  Lou.  If  I  Were 
King,  Sing  You  Sinners,  1  Don't 
Need  Atmosphere,  and  Sweeping 
the  Clouds  Away,   while  Newell 
Chase  contributes  the  ultra-jazz  type 
of  music,  such  as  that  heard  in 
Behind  the  Make-up. 

In  order  to  get  an  "all-around 
{^Continued  on  page  75} 


An  authoritative  guide  to 
the  newest  talkie  offerings 


IVIOBY  DICK  (Warner) 

THAT  boy  with  the  profile  has  thrown  over  the  costume 
d'rayma  and  deserted  the  Enghsh  comedy  field  for  the 
rip-roarmg  ship-snorting  atmosphere  of  them  there  old- 
time  New  England  whalers.  He  did  it  once  before,  too, 
in  the  silent  days — and  called  it  The  Sea  Beast.  But  since 
then  the  movies  have  become  elevated  and  now  they  use 
the  original  title  of  the  book  from  which  the  synopsis  was 
made. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  Moby  Dick  we  advise 
you  to  go  ask  your  next  door  neighbor,  or  else  go  to  the 
library  and  read  it.    We've  seen  it  too  often  to  tell  it  here. 

It  s  enough  to  say  that  it's  a  wonderful  yarn  about  a 
bad-tempered  whaler  who  knows  a  harpoon  when  he  sees 
one. 

Barrymore  as  Ahab  is  simply  grand.  He  rollicks 
through  the  part  in  a  typical  sea-faring  manner  that  goes 
over  with  a  tang.  You'd  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
chap  who  made  you  giggle  so  with  his  tipsy  antics  in  The 
Man  From  Blankley's. 

Joan  Bennett  as  Faith  is  charming. 
Lloyd  Hughes  is  good  as  Derek. 
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THE 


SAP    FROM  SYRACUSE 
(  Paramount ) 


YOUR  reaction  to  this  film  will 
depend  on  just  one  thing. 
Whether  you  are  a  Jack  Oakie  fan  or 
not.  If  you  like  him  you'll  be  crazy 
about  the  picture.  If  you  don't,  you 
won  t.  Come  to  think  of  it,  we  don't 
believe  we  ever  met  anyone  who  didn't 
like  Jack  Oakie. 

Needless  to  say  he  plays  the  title 
role — the  grinning,  more-or-less  half- 
wit, nicknamed  Littleton  Looney  by 
his  parents. 

An  unexpected  inheritance  decided 


Jack  to  give  up  the  salubrious  air  of 
Syracuse  for  the  more  sophisticated 
airs  of  Paris,  France.  And  it  is  on 
board  the  big  big  steamer  that  most  of 
the  fun  occurs. 

There  is  the  rich  young  girl  against 
whom  the  dirty  plotters  are  villaining. 
There  are  the  two  little  gold-diggers. 
And  there  is  Oakie's  being  mistaken 
for  a  well-known  engineer.  Put  all 
these  together  and  you  have  enough 
for  three  good  comedies. 

It's  Oakie's  second  real  big  picture 
and  it's  a  wow.  This  boy  is  due  for 
a  most  amazing  popularity. 


THE  STORM  (Universal) 

F  ANY  one  doesn't  know  the  story  of  The  Storm,  which  was  first 
a  play  and  then  a  silent  picmre,  it's  too  bad,  because  we're  not 
going  to  retell  it  here. 

It's  enough  to  say  that  it  deals  with  a  blase  (pronounced  blaze) 
city  dweller  who  goes  to  the  north  woods  for  a  rest  cure,  an  honest 
woodsman,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  smuggler.  The  blase 
feller  and  the  honest  woodsman  and  the  daughter  of  the  Canadian 
smuggler  become  forced  to  live  together  through  the  winter  months. 

Well,  it  isn't  so  hard  to  guess  that  both  the  fellers  fall  in  love 
with  the  girl  and  then  to  go  on  and  say  that  she  finally  falls  for — oh, 
we  almost  said  it.    But  we  won't. 

Incidentally,  the  forest  fire  sequence  which  was  so  thrillingly  done 
in  the  play  is  even  more  breath-taking  in  the  talkie.  The  crackle  and 
roar  of  the  fire  is  amazingly  convincing  and  you  can  positively  feel 
the  heat. 

Lupe  'Velez  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  does  swell  as  Nanette. 
Paul  Cavanaugh  is  good  as  the  city  feller,  while  William  Boyd  (the 
stage  one)  is  convincing  as  the  honest  woodsman. 


SCREEIM  REViEWS 


THE  UNHOLY  THREE  (M-GM) 

THERE'S  that  fellow  who  just  wasn't  going  to  talk, 
ever.  No,  sir.  He  simply  wouldn't.  Well,  he  has, 
and  not  only  proves  that  microphones  have  no  terrors  for 
him,  but  actually  brings  a  new  arid  rich  personality  to  the 
talking  screen.  Just  as  Lon  Chaney  was  outstanding  as  a 
man  of  many  faces  in  the  silents,  so  he  will  be  outstanding 
as  a  man  of  many  voices  as  well  as  faces  in  the  talkies. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  The  Unholy  Three.  Who 
can  ever  forget  Professor  Echo?  Well,  if  you  thought  The 
Unholy  Three  was  a  swell  picture  in  the  silents,  just  wait 
until  you  see  it  in  the  talkies.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more 
convincing,  more  powerful  and  more  thrilling. 

Chaney's  voice  changes  with  his  make-up.  When  he's 
the  old  lady,  his  voice  is  as  perfect  as  his  garb.  As  Pro- 
fessor Echo  his  voice  is  deep  and  snarling.  As  the  ventri- 
loquist's dummy  it  is  weak  and  quavering. 

You  must  see  this  picture,  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
things  of  the  year.  Besides  Chaney,  Lila  Lee  and  Elliot 
Nugent  do  well  in  leading  roles. 

We'd  like  to  make  a  fair-sized  bet  that  our  old  friend 
Lon  Chaney  will,  as  soon  as  everyone  has 
seen  The  Unholy  Three,  become  one  of 
the  leading  talkie  stars  immediately. 


WAY  OF  ALL  MEN  (First  National) 

'ELL,  well,  here's  the  old  play, 
Deluge,  and  the  old  silent 
movie,  Sin  Flood  here  again.  This 
time  it's  a  talkie — of  course — and  gives 
a  rising  young  actor  by  the  name  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  his  first  star- 
ring role. 

And  he  carries  it  off  very  well. 
There's  no  use  denying  it.  This  young 
feller  has  a  great  deal  of  charm  and 
furthermore,  can  act.  He  has  a  way 
of  getting  over  the  sympathetic  stuff 
and  still  seeming  to  be  quite  natural 


HOLIDAY  (Pathe) 

ALTHOUGH  this  may  not  appeal  to  all  of  you,  it's  a  real  conquest 
for  the  talking  screen  that  dramatist  Philip  Barry's  charm  and 
cleverness  can  be  so  excellently  transposed  for  talkies.  Holiday  is  a 
great  improvement  over  Pans  Bound. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  an  unusually  engaging  and  competent  cast  and 
to  the  adaptor  who  retained  the  flare  and  flavor  of  the  ingratiating 
original ! 

Johnny  Case  has  the  radical  idea  of  enjoying  life  young  and 
working  old.  This  scarcely  suits  the  Park  Avenue  ideals  of  Edward 
Seton,  one  of  whose  daughters  Johnny  is  to  marry.  The  other 
daughter,  Linda,  understands  these  ideals  and  stands  up  for  Case 
even  when  the  Setons  fail  to  bulldoze  him  into  giving  up  his  holiday 
plans. 

Ann  Harding,  as  Linda,  does  her  very  best  work;  Mary  Astor, 
as  the  fiancee,  appears  to  good  advantage;  the  casting  of  Edward 
Tverett  Horton  as  Nick  and  of  Monroe  Owsley  in  tKe  role  of  Ned 
A'hich  he  created,  warmed  the  cockles  of  at  least  one  critical  heart. 
And  will  warm  yours,  too,  or  your  cockles  need  looking  into. 


which  is  a  delight  to  countless  fans. 

Probably  you  all  know  the  story. 
The  main  theme  is  the  terrific  flood 
and  how  humans  react  when  .r/apped 
together  with  only  a  few  hours  to  live. 
It's  a  good,  fascinating  idea,  and  holds 
the  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

The  scenes  in  the  saloon  where  the 
group  are  waiting  for  their  death  by 
slow  suffocation  are  gripping  in  the 
extreme. 

Noah  Berry  as  Stratton.  the  saloon- 
keeper, gives  a  great  performance. 
Dorothy  Revier  as  Poppy  shows  prom- 
ise of  fine  things  in  the  future. 
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SWEET  MAMA  (First  National) 

HERE  is  none  other  than  Alice  White  in  a  movie-heroish 
sort  of  part  in  which  she  saves  her  boy-friend  from 
jail,  a  gang  of  gangsters,  what  not  and  not  what. 

Galdie,  as  she  is  amusingly  known  in  the  picture,  is  a 
fresh  but  noble-hearted  showgirl  in  a  burlesque  troupe.  The 
troupe  gets  stranded  in  a  small  town.  Just  then  Goldie  gets 
the  telegram  from  her  girl-friend  back  in  the  big  city  telling 
her  that  Jim  is  in  jail  and  calling  for  help. 

She  stows  away  on  a  train — in  the  compartment  of  a  de- 
teaive.    Ha,  ha!    Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Alice  has  been  seen  in  better  roles  than  this,  but  is  good. 


ROMANCE  (M-C-M) 

CAN  you  picture  Greta  Garbo  as  a  character  of  the  nine- 
teenth century?  We  couldn't,  either,  until  we  saw  her. 
This,  her  second  talkie,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  better  suited 
to  glamorous  Greta  than  the  rather  sordid  Anna  Christie. 
Here  she  is  as  the  famous,  charming  prima  donna,  Madame 
Cavallini.  The  woman,  who,  until  she  falls  in  love,  has 
been  mistress  to  more  than  one  wealthy  man.  And  who  re- 
grets it  all  the  more  after  she  has  lost  her  heart  to  the  good 
young  man. 

Greta  is  simply  lovely  in  the  charming  hoop  skirts  and 
what-nots  of  the  period.    You  will  be  thrilled. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  MILLIONAIRES  (Paramount) 

'E  knew  it  was  coming!    In  True  to  the  Navy,  Clara 
sang  a  song.    And  now  she  sings  four.    But  you'll 
love  Rarin'  To  Go. 

This  time  the  Brooklyn  Bonfire  is  a  waitress  in  a  railroad 
cafe  owned  by  her  father.  And  she's  never  fallen  in  love 
until  die  son  of  the  president  of  the  railroad,  pretending  to 
be  a  common  workman,  comes  along. 

Of  course  his  father  objects  to  the  match,  and  of  course 
Clara  pretends  to  be  drunk  at  a  party  to  shock  the  boy  be- 
cause she  realizes  he'll  never  be  happy  with  her. 

It's  all  very  sad — the  story,  that  is.    But  Clara's  swell. 


WHAT  A  WIDOW  (United  Artists) 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  about  Gloria  Swanson,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  has  plenty  of  courage  to 
be  different.    Surely  a  rare  quality  in  Hollywood. 

Just  as  she  gave  us  something  quite  different  in  her  first 
talkie.  The  Trespasser,  so  she  surprises  us  again  in  this,  her 
second  audible  film  effort. 

This  is  comedy,  and  plenty  comedy.  Gloria  is  the  young, 
innocent  wife  of  a  wealthy  man  who  suddenly  dies,  leaving 
her  all  his  wealth.  She  decides  to  see  the  world  for  the  first 
time,  and  does — by  going  to  Paris.  And,  believe  us,  plenty 
happens.   You'll  love  and  laugh  with  Gloria. 


'"mm. 


Upto-the-minute  talkie  critiques  to  insure  well-spent 
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HELL'S  ISLAND  (Columbia) 

THERE'S  plenty  of  action  in  this  little  number.  It's  a  sort 
of  Cock-Eyed  W^orld,  Beau  Geste  and  what-not  rolled  into 

one. 

It's  all  about  two  pals  in  the  famous  Foreign  Legion  who 
are  all  jake  until  the  inevitable  female  comes  onto  the  scene. 
Then,  of  course,  there's  a  split — as  usual. 

Much  fighting  and  much  misunderstanding  from  then  on 
until  the  grand  finale  on  Hell's  Island — probably  better  known 
as  Devil's  Island. 

Jack  Holt  and  Ralph  Graves  head  the  ca^t  and,  taking  into 
account  the  rather  trashy  story,  do  excellent  work. 


GOOD  INTENTIONS  (Fox) 

THESE  underworld  roles  certainly  suit  Edmund  Lowe. 
Here  he  is  again — this  time  as  a  gang  leader  who  tries 
to  give  it  up  because  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  society 
girl,  well  played  by  Marguerite  Churchill. 

It's  pretty  much  of  a  complicated  story,  with  the  society 
girl  being  tricked  into  unpleasant  situations  by  Lowe's  under- 
world cronies  and  with  Lowe  gallantly  getting  her  out  of 
them. 

But  for  all  those  who  like  gang  stuff  we  say,  see  it.  Lowe 
is  absolutely  splendid  as  David  Cresson.  Regis  Toomey  is  his 
usual  delightful  self  as  Richard  Holt. 


ROAD  TO  PARADISE  (First  National) 

LL  those  who  have  a  yen  for  Loretta  Young  kindly  step 
'  this  way  and  get  an  eyeful  of  the  young  lady.  You'll 
get  your  money's  worth,  for  Loretta  plays  a  dual  role.  The 
dual  roles  consist  of  an  heiress  and  a  crook  with  honest  ten- 
dencies. 

Needless  to  say,  the  girl  crook  gets  into  the  house  where 
the  girl  lives  whom  she  resembles  so  closely.  And  needless 
to  say  theres'  a  good  deal  of  the  girl  crook  masquerading  as 
the  heiress  before  the  final  fade-out. 

If  you're  the  kind  who  enjoys  these  dual  part  operas  you 
will  certainly  like  this  one.    Loretta  Young  is  excellent. 


OLR  BLtlSHING  BRIDES  (M-G-M) 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  has  given  up  the  great  open  spaces 
and  gone  back  to  city  life  again.  In  this  number  she  is  a 
saleslady  in  a  department  store.  She  shares  an  apartment  with 
two  other  girls  from  the  store  and  the  yarn  concerns  their 
efforts  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  poverty  in  their  respec- 
tive ways. 

Most  of  the  tale  is  taken  up  with  Joan  rescuing  the  other 
two  girls  from  their  own  foolishness,  not  to  say  positive  dumb- 
ness. Although,  there  is,  of  course,  her  own  love  story  inter- 
woven. 

You'll  like  it  if  you're  a  Crawford  fan. 


theatre  hours — consult  this  department  every  month 


WILD  COMPANY  (Fox) 

'ELL,  well,  if  it  isn't  the  younger  generation  on  the 
loose  again!  It's  positively  amazing  how  those  movie 
boys  and  girls  simply  can't  seem  to  behave  like  the  people  you 
and  I  know  as  next  door  neighbors. 

This  is  the  one  about  the  rich  man's  son  getting  mixed 
up  with  the  cabaret  entertainer  who,  in  turn,  is  the  prey  of 
gangsters  and  crooks  and  naughty  peoples  like  that. 

Even  so,  though,  it's  pretty  exciting  and  makes  good  enter- 
tainment for  those  who  like  melodrama. 

Frank  Albertson  plays  the  wild  youth  in  his  customary 
Rotarian  Club  manner.    H.  B.  Warner  does  good  work. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE  (Columbia) 

FELLER  famous  for  his  anticipated  imitation  of  four 
Hawaiians  is  with  us  in  a  much-plotted  circus  yam. 
So  much  plot,  in  fact,  that  at  times  you  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised what  happened  next. 

Joe  Cook  does  well  enough  in  the  leading  role.  But  some- 
day the  movie  moguls  will  realize  that  comedians  shouldn't 
be  put  into  roles  which  suddenly  turn  serious  and  melodra- 
matic. They  might  remember  Frank  Fay  in  Under  A  Texas 
Moon. 

When  he's  clowning.  Cook  needs  no  introduction.  When 
he's  serious,  well,  most  anybody  could  do  it. 


A  MAN  FROM  WYOMING  (Paramount) 

GARY  COOPER  is  with  us  again  in  a  story  of  the  war. 
A  big  silent  bridge-builder  in  Wyoming,  Gary  enlists  as 
a  captain  of  engineers  and  hot-foots  it  for  the  front. 

While  there,  silently  helping  to  win  the  war,  who  should 
come  wandering  around  the  front  but  Jime  Collyer.  Now, 
women  are  simply  not  allowed  to  go  wandering  over  battle- 
fields during  the  busy  season  so  there's  nothing  to  do  but 
arrest  the  girl.  This  Gary  proceeds  to  do.  Although,  of 
course,  he  admires  her  sterling  grit  while  he  arrests  her. 

Don't!  Let  me  say  it  first!  Yes,  they  fall  in  love.  But 
that  isn't  the  half  of  it.  A  lot  happens,  all  of  it  entertaining. 


THE  BIG  FIGHT  (Sono) 

THERE  was  once  a  great  fighter  who  acted  in  a  play  on 
Broadway.    The  fighter  was  Mr.  Dempsey.    The  play 
was  The  Big  Fight. 

Well,  here  is  the  play  again,  this  time  in  the  talkies.  But 
our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Dempsey  is  not,  alas,  in  it.  His  part 
is  played  by  "Big  Boy"  Guinn  Williams. 

Irhe  plot  is  all  about  the  prize-fighter  and  the  girl,  who 
are  not  on  speaking  terms.  Then  there  is  the  girl's  brother, 
who  is  in  danger  of  being  bumped  off  by  the  ""gang."  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  the  girl  goes  through  plenty  to  save  her 
brother  from  those  wicked  gangsters 


See  the  Brief  Guide  to  current  talkies,  page  6 
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More  than  almost 
any  other  of  the 
younger  stars.  Sue 
Carol  typifies  the 
clean-limbed,  healthy 
American  girl. 


LITTLE 
EVA 


How  Eva  (Evelyn)  Led- 
erer— otherwise  known 
as  Sue  Carol  — made  her  mistakes 
and  then  rectified 


By  HERBERT  CRUIKSHANK 


w; 


'HEN  I'il  Eva  hit  Hollywood  things  began  to  hap- 
pen.   She  had  what  it  takes  to  make  things  happen. 
Those  eyes,  those  hair,  those  lips — and  oh,  boy, 
them  legs! 

Right  away  she  met  such  interesting  people.  A  star,  a 
leading  man,  a  screen-test  taker  and  a  casting  director.  Janet 
Gaynor,  Nick  Stuart,  Ben  Stoloff  and  Joe  Egli.  A  praaically 
perfect  set-up  for  I'il  Eva.  So,  being  a  bright  little  girl,  as 
well  as  a  nice  one,  what  did  the  child  do  but  become  pals 
with  Janet,  marry  Nick,  pass  Bennie"s  test  and  get  a  part  in 
Joe's  picture.  Is  Zat  So?  Yes,  that  was  the  name  of  it. 
And  that  is  the  story  of  Sue  Carol.  Or  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  She's  not  yet  old  enough  to  have  a  long  story. 
But  give  her  time. 

Eva  comes  from  Chicago,  where  the  girls  roll  their  R's 
and  the  men  roll  each  other,  when  not  engaged  in  rubbing 
out  newspaper  reporters.  But  in  those  days  it  was  a  different 
town.  Pineapples  were  still  a  fruit.  And  pansies  were 
flowers. 

Her  given  name  was  Lederer.  She  has  her  father  to  thank 
for  that.  The  first  name  was  Eva — maybe  mother's  choice. 
But  when  Eva — Sue,  that  is — got  to  attending  the  swanky 


Kemper  Hall  and  National  Park  Seminary,  the  name  gradu- 
ally evolved  itself  into  Evelyn.  And  not  long  later  the  Lederer 
part  underwent  a  metamorphosis  as  well.  For  Eva,  that  is. 
Sue,  I  mean  Evelyn,  met  a  lad  named  Keifer  who  convinced 
her  to  speak  Chicago's  motto,  "I  Will,"  before  the  preacher 
man. 

RIGHT  there  was  where  she  made  her  first  mistake — her 
first  false  step.  Maybe  it  didn't  seem  so  at  the  time. 
He  was  an  attraaive  kid.  Must  have  been  to  make  a  dent 
in  Sue's  heart.  But  the  old  folks  knew  it  wouldn't  last.  How 
in  hell  can  the  old  folks  tell  .  .  .  ?  Well,  anyway,  that  was 
their  opinion.  And  they  took  the  baby's  marriage  so  seriously 
that  the  results  were  sadder  than  any  could  forsee.  For,  ac- 
cording to  Sue,  that  first  ceremony  so  upset  her  dad  that  it 
hurried  his  passing,  and  began  the  series  of  events  that  took 
her  to  Hollywood  and  pictures. 

The  movies  were  onJy  dimly  in  her  mind  at  first.  But 
after  that  first  breakfast  with  Nick  (don't  be  that  way — she 
met  him  at  a  breakfast  party)  it  was  easier  to  persuade  her 
to  come  over  to  the  studio.  Then  came  the  screen  test.  And 
that  was  an  experience,  too. 

Sue  had  rather  expected  that  she  might  qualify  as  'a  society 
ingenue,  or  something  where  she  could  utilize  her  Michigan 
Boulevard  wardrobe.  But  when  she  got  before  that  camera 
she  had  no  more  costume  than  a  yes-man  has  no's.  The 
whole  ensemble  consisted  of  a  ping-pong  net  and  a  pair  of 
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When  she  play- 
ed with  Doug- 
las MacLean, 
Sue's  salary 
was  $150  a  week.  Her  pop- 
ularity grew  and  grew  and 
now  she's  making  ten  times 
that  much. 


year,  Sue  play- 
ed in  nine  pic- 
tures — without- 
having  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience as  an  actress.  The 
response  from  the  fans  was 
absolutely  overwhelming. 


trunks  that  had  been  falsely  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

It  has  been  noted  that  she  passed  the  test.  But  no  one 
who  saw  it  noticed  that  Sue  had  soulful  brown  eyes,  and  a 
pair  of  pouting  lips  that  begged  for  kisses.  However,  after 
Is  Zat  So  she  was  cast  in  Slaves  of  Beauty,  so  they  must  have 
noticed  something.  In  any  event.  Sue  was  the  season's  "dis- 
covery," and  long-term  contracts  rained  about  her  like  orange- 
blossoms.  The  kind  that  grow  on  trees — not  those  in  cock- 
tail shakers. 

About  this  time  Sue  made  her  second  mistake — they  go 
in  threes,  you  know.  She  signed  with  Douglas  MacLean,  and 
donned  her  original  test  costume  to  show  the  world.  She  did. 
And  li'l  Eva  was  on  her  way  up.  But  MacLean  didn't  make 
another  picture  fast  enough.  Sue  needed  to  be  before  the 
fans  constantly.  Despite  her  five  hundred  letters  daily,  she 
was  a  newcomer  and  could  be  quickly  forgotten.  After  Soft 
Cushions,  the  title  of  her  MacLean  picture,  there  came  a  lot 
of  wrangling  about  her  contract.  Douglas  wouldn't  release 
her.  She — and  others — offered  to  buy  her  freedom.  No  bet. 
Then  another  one  of  those  funny  things  happened. 

SOMEHOW  or  other  the  producer  forgot  the  exaa  date 
that  her  contract  expired.  Naturally,  Sue  didn't  remind 
him.  Neither,  it  appears,  did  anyone  else.  For,  sure  enough, 
the  date  passed  without  MacLean  exercising  his  option — and 
— whoopee! — Sue  was  free.  Nor  would  the  courts  re-solder 
the  shackles. 

So  back  she  went  to  her  first  love  (no,  not  Keifer,  stoopid. 
Fox  Films)  and  made  a  half-dozen  pictures  right  on  the  lot 
where  Nick  was  working.  They  were  just  good  friends — see- 
ing one  another  about  five  nights  a  week.    After  that  she 


Oh,    how  I 
love  to  get  up 
in    the  morn- 
ing." That,  anyway,  is  how 
the  old  song  doesn't  go,  and 
we  hope  it's  true  in  her  case. 
A  crowded  picture  schedule 
makes  Sue  rise  early. 

played  heroine  to  William  Boyd 
and  Lew  Cody,  in  a  year,  this 
kid,  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience, played  in  nine  pictures 
— in  eight  of  which  she  had  a 
leading  role.  In  nine  months 
after  her  Hollywood  debut,  she 
had  a  Wampas  Baby  Stardom. 

From  her  MacLean  salary  of 
about  $150  a  week,  her  value 
had  risen  to  a  point  where  the 
pay  check  was  ten  times  as  much. 
She  had  a  Beverly  Hills  home, 
and  a  snappy  roadster  which 
carried  her  to  hills  or  shore 
under  her  own  skilful  guidance. 
Although  Sue's  house  staff  in- 
cluded a  chauffeur,  whom  she 
gladly  loaned  her  friends  to- 
gether with  her  car.  After  all, 
she  preferred  riding  with  Nick 
in  his. 

Then  the  divorce  came  along 
and  Sue  was  enabled  to  drop  the 
Keifer  suffix  from  her  name. 
Everyone  in  Hollywood  —  and 
New  York,  too  —  knew  that  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  that 
state  of  single  blessedness  must 
pass.  There  were  never  a  cuter 
pair  of  sweethearts  than  Sue  and 
Nick.  It  came  that  they  were 
spoken  of  as  one — their  names 
and  identities  merged  as  were 
their  hearts.  Folks  called  'em 
both  Sue  'n'  Nick;  like  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  they  were  never  men- 
tioned separately. 


HER  marriage  to  Nick  was 
the  third  of  her  errors. 
Continued  on  page  89] 


When    Sue  stands 
on  the  scales  they 
tip  at  just  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  very 
feminine    and  delight<°uj 
pounds.     Miss   Carol  ho^ 
never    been    bothered  by 
the  irking  job  of  having 
to  diet  to  keep  her  figure. 
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The  delightful  account  of  how 
El  Brendel,  that  rich  come- 
dian, won  big  success  be- 
cause he  simply  didn't  know 
enough  to  be  afraid 


YIIST  A 


Here  he  is  at  the  age  of 
three,  no  less.  Even  then 
he  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye> 


It's  not  surprising  that 
El's  act  kind  a  knocked 
'em  dead — 


VIeet  El  Brendel,  the 
comedian  with  the 
riotous  Swedish  dialect 
which  did  not  come  to 
him  by  inheritance. 
For  his  father  was  born 
in  Bavaria  and  his 
mother  is  Irish. 


4t  the  right  we  have 
Brendel  as  he  looked  in 
his  vaudeville  act  which 
was  the  beginning  of 
the  road  to  his  talkie 
fame.  His  newly  ac- 
quired talkie  fans  are 
even  more  crazy  about 
his  antics  than  his  old 
vaudevillian  supporters. 
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By  DALLAS  MacDOISNELL 

FUNNY,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it! 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  great  tragedienne,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  inimitable  El  Brendel  might  not  have 
exhibited  more  couxage  than  judgment  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  his  career,  and  the  screen  might  have  lost  a  delightful 
comedian. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  we've  got  it  all  doped  out.  We 
spent  practically  all  last  evening  adding  up  important  facts 
in  the  case,  using  an  adding  machine  when  we  ran  out  of 
fingers,  and  it  all  sums  up  like  this: 

After  twenty-one  years  in  vaudeville.  El  Brendel  is  here 
in  Hollywood,  and  we're  glad  of  it;  he's  making  one  picture 
after  another  for  Fox,  as  fast  as  time  and  production  plans 
permit,  and  the  public  is  roaring  at  them.  He's  the  candy 
kid  with  a  Swedish  accent,  and  we  don't  mean  mebbe! 

El  had  to  start  somewhere  in  his  business  of  becoming  a 
famous  comedian,  and  it  was  at  the  Palace  Theater  in  New 
York  that  he  turned  the  trick  overnight,  after  years  in  small 
time  vaudeville. 

Brendel  and  his  wife,  Flo  Bert,  had  never  played  in  big 
time  vaudeville  and  when  they  saw  their  chance  to  play  at 
the  Palace  it  was  just  too  good  to  turn  down.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  when  all  of  the  recognized  standard  acts  re- 
fused to  follov/  Madame  Bernhardt  on  the  Palace  bill 
during  her  farewell  tour,  realizing  the  hopeless  difficulty  of 


holding  an  audience  which  had  just  witnessed  Bernhardt's 
forty-seven  minute  act.    But  the  pair  made  good  in  a  big  way. 
"We  didn't  know  enough  to  be  afraid  to  try  it,  "  confessed 

El. 

AT  THE  close  of  Madame  Bernhardt's  act,  the  audience, 
L  which  included  a  large  delegation  of  French  people, 
come  to  pay  homage  to  their  countrywoman,  had  risen  to 
their  feet,  applauding.  Her  death  scene  had  made  them  weep 
and  now  they  were  showering  her  with  flowers.  The  actress 
was  forced  to  take  thirty-six  curtain  calls.  El  and  Flo  stood 
in  the  wings  in  awe,  their  hearts  in  their  mouths. 


for  when  you  see  these  you  begin  to  realize  that 

pictures  of  him  as  he  no  matter  what  the  talkies 

was    on    the  boards —  may  be  blamed  for — 

When  the  clamor  had  subsided,  El  emerged  in  his  Swede 
makeup,  carrying  a  little  flower  stiffly  in  his  hand.  The 
audience  thought  the  posy,  intended  for  the  "girl  friend"  who 
was  late  to  her  appointment,  was  the  comedian's  oflFering  to 
Bernhardt,  and  burst  into  laughter,  their  tension  relieved.  It 
broke  the  ice  for  Brendel. 

For  four  minutes,  minus  music  entirely,  Brendel  trotted 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  stage,  comically  pantomiming  a 
rube  with  a  heavy  date,  striking  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
audience  which  saved  the  act.  Every  Frenchman  in  the 
theater  remained  for  the  act  which  made  a  huge  hit  and  was 
given  a  hearty  send-off  in  the  newspapers  next  day.  Flo  and 
El  were  overjoyed. 

The  Brendels'  act  was  the  only  one  Bernhardt  would  look 
at  on  the  bill,  sitting  in  her  chair  to  see  it,  with  physicians  and 
nurses  at  her  side.  The  aaress  only  recently  had  had  her  leg. 
amputated  and  was  firm  in  her  belief  that  she  might  die  at  any 
time. 

As  a  result  of  their  success  at  the  Palace,  the  Brendels  got 
a  big  time  engagement  on  the  two-a-day  and  had  fifty-six 
weeks  irx  fifty-two,  doubling  up  in  some  of  the  houses,  due  to 
their  popularity.  They  had  come  a  long  way  from  $12. a 
week,  the  first  salary  either  was  paid. 

FLO  and  El  worked  together  for  thirteen  years  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  and  in  shows,  and  as  El  has  been  in  the 
show  business  for  twenty-one  years,  starting  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  his  wife  for  nineteen — beginning  when  she  was 


eleven  years  old — it  is  plain  to  see  that  it  took  patience  and 
a  whole  lot  of  hard  work  for  them  to  climb  the  ladder  as  they 
did. 

El  Brendel  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  from 
early  childhood  learned  to  shoulder  his  share  of  the  burden. 
His  people  had  a  little  store  in  their  home  in  Philadelpia  and 
it  was  El's  duty  to  peddle  milk  and  fresh  bread  around  to  the 
customers'  homes,  arising  daily  at  4  A.  M.,  rain,  snow  or  shine. 

El  had  only  one  pair  of  shoes  and  when  they  got  wet  he 
had  to  put  them  in  the  oven  to  dry  before  he  could  go  to 
school.  After  school  the  boy  would  bottle  milk  and  at  5  P. 
M.  would  start  his  rounds  with  the  bread. 


they    at    least    performed  Richard    Keene,  Marjorie 

the  great  service  of  bring-  White  and  Brendel  practice 

ing    El    to    the    screen.  for  The  Golden  Calf. 

"'I  can  still  remember  how  warm  that  bread  felt  to  my 
cold  hands,"  mused  El." 

Every  spare  moment  he  could  squeeze  out  of  the  day  or 
spare  from  his  'Stildying,  El  worked  at  his  dancing,  practicing 
in  the  cornet  of  a  room  or  down  cellar. 

Pere  Brendel  called  it  all  '"damnfoolishness,"  but  El's 
mother  believed  in  him  and  declared,  "He's  good,  my  Elmer 
is.    He's  better  than  those  in  the  theater!" 

El  learned  to  do  German  impersonations — his  father  being 
a  Bavarian — and  would  work  out  funny  patter  along  with  his 
dancing,  determined  on  a  stage  career.  The  day  he  put  on 
long  trousers,  El  went  to  school  and  told  the  teacher  that  he 
had  to  go  to  work  and  couldn't  attend  school  any  longer. 
He  omitted  the  formality  of  notifying  his  parents  of  this 
change  in  his  habits  and  remained  away  from  home  during 
school  hours,  going  around  at  that  time  to  amateur  theaters  to 
do  his  dance  and  patter  and  magician  stunts. 

When  the  family  finally  learned  what  the  boy  v/as  doing, 
his  father  told  him  he  must  pay  board  if  he  was  earning 
money.  So  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  El  went  to  work  in  a 
nickelodeon,  told  his  crazy  jokes  and  performed  at  porch 
parties  as  well,  knocking  pictures  off  the  wall  with  his 
dancing. 

WHEN  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen.  El  went  on  a 
vaudeville  circuit  in  the  middle  west,  doing  a  German 
impersonation  and  then  went  with  a  big  act.    The  World 
[^Continued  on  page  94} 


FEARLESS  FELLER 
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With  the  futile  insistence  of  flattering  moths,  the  poor  innocents  go  right  on  being 
burnt  by  the  unscrupulous  voice  schools. 


THE  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  the 
film  city  wants  no  more  extra  players,  bent  on  seeking 
fame  via  talkies,  to  add  to  its  troubles  of  unemployment. 
The  Will  Hays  organization  warns  beginners  to  stay  away 
from  the  sound  studios,  already  greatly  overcrowded. 

The  Central  Casting  Corporation  declares  that  the  novice 
has  about  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  of  earning  a  decent 
living  wage  in  talking  pictures. 

The  twenty  or  so  motion  picture  studios  in  and  about  Hol- 
lywood employ  on  an  average  about  eight  hundred  extra 
players  a  day.  And  each  day  there  are  about  20,000  extras 
awaiting  calls! 

Despite  all  this,  various  newspapers  and  publications  blat- 
antly advertise:  "Motion  picture  talent  wanted  for  talking 
pictures!    Let  us  train  your  voice  and  get  you  in!" 

Hollywood  has  become  overrun  with  these  voice  teachers. 
They  are  just  about  everywhere.  The  "voice  test"  racket  is 
comparatively  new,  of  course,  even  as  its  unwitting  parent, 
the  motion  picture  with  talking  by  the  players.  But  the 
minute  talkies  threw  the  industry  into  a  panic,  the  'talkie 
schools"  opened  their  doors  and  bade  all  enter. 

THE  simple  ones  are^  still  entering  and  digging  deep  into 
their  pockets  for  lessons  in  the  art  of  talking.  Wild  eyed 
and  frantic,  many  screen  aspirants  rush  regularly  to  have 
voice  'tests  '  made  at  various  "talkie  schools."  The  cost  is 
generally  from  $15  to  $85  for  a  single  record.    When  this 

H8 


bit  of  canned  vocalism  is  handed  to  the  enraptured  owner,  it 
is  a  big  moment.  There,  in  that  record,  may  lie  a  great  job, 
so  friend  "teacher"  says.  They  would  undoubtedly  be  far  more 
truthful  if  they'd  say  that  it  may  contain  the  makings  of  a 
good  paperweight  or  a  bit  of  ammunition  to  be  used  on  the 
neighbor's  night-prowling  cat! 

No  studio,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  gave  anyone  a  job  from 
a  record  made  by  a  "talkie  school.  "  Why.?  It's  too  simple. 
Studios — every  single  one  of  them — conduct  their  own  voice 
tests,  just  as  they  have  always  done  in  filming  aspirants. 
That's  an  answer  to  those  who  tote  a  "sacred"  disk  of  canned 
speech  around !  If  they  want  to  listen  to  themselves  on  a 
phonograph,  it's  perfectly  all  right  to  invest  the  money — but 
they  really  shouldn't  expect  to  be  allowed  to  play  their  speech 
for  busy  directors. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  Hollywood  supported  a  similar  racket 
in  the  "screen  test"  studio.  For  a  sum  varying  with  the 
cash  the  customer  had  on  hand,  a  few  feet  of  film  were  made 
— and  usually  they  were  worse  than  terrible.  The  "school" 
heads  did  as  little  work  as  possible  for  as  much  cash  as  the 
applicant  could  be  pried  loose  from.  Photography  is  a  very 
intricate  craft,  but  those  "screen  test"  fellows  cenainly  weren't 
concerned  with  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

You  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  those  who  "can  "  your  voice, 
and  almost  all  of  those  who  endeavor  to  train  it,  have  the 
same  benevolent  attitude.    Many  of  them  don't  even  know 


Here  is  the  low-down  on  the  fake 
voice-training  schools  of  Holly- 
wood— a  racket  that  right  now 
flourishes  in  talkie  town 

By  GORDON  R.  SILVER 

what  "diction"  and  "resonance"  are  all  about!  Of  course, 
they  know  that  their  students  shouldn't  say  "dese,"  "dose"  and 
"dem  '  qr  "Thoity  Thoid  and  Thoid  Avenoo,"  but  beyond  that 
they  aren't  so  sure  of  things. 

Some  of  these  talkie  schools  are  run  by  groups  of  kindly- 
looking,  optimistic  gentlemen,  who  are  just  as  sure  as  can  be 
that  they  can  train  anyone's  voice  beautifully.  Others  are 
headed  by  worn-out  sopranos  who  sang  in  church  choirs  per- 
haps forty-five  years  ago.  Even  ham  actors  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  small  towns  are  in  the  game.  In  fact,  almost  any- 
one who  doesn't  lisp,  stammer  or  use  the  sign  language, 
seems  to  be  able  to  qualify  as  a  "teacher  of  voice  " — and  the 
prices  for  a  short  course  of  training  are  terrible! 

SINGING  teachers,  too,  are  making  big  money.  Many  of 
them  who  long  eked  out  an  existence  through  the  hopes 
of  fond  mammas  that  their  offspring  would  sooner  or  later 
develop  into  great  opera  stars,  now  strut  their  stuff  in  classy 
automobiles. 

Lessons  in  enunciation,  voice  culture,  all  the  things  that 
were  part  of  the  old  days  under  the  name  of   "elocution,  " 


The  most  impressive 
'sounds  emitted  by  fake 
voice  schooJ  victims  are 
screams  at  the  terrific 
fees  charged. 


^CHOOL^ 


In  the  record  which 
the  pupil  makes,  there 
may  be  a  great  future. 
That,  at  least,  is  what 
"teacher'''  says.  But  no 
one  ever  finds  it. 


are  expensive  beyond  the  dreams  of  those  same  teachers. 

With  one  wild  bound,  the  ,prices  rose,  and  if  certain  teachers 
snare  a  star  or  two — well,  the  price  list  of  lessons  usually 
reads  like  a  night  club  menu. 

There  is  no  standard  set  for  voice  types  for  talking  pro- 
ductions— yet,  many  of  the  talkie  school  teachers  solemnly 
dvow  that  they  are  experts  able  to  build  the  voice  to  meet 
.ill  requirements. 

And  the  sorriest  part  is  the  hardship  imposed  on  extras  and 
those  seeking  bits  in  talkies  with  little  enough  money,  who 
see  in  a  fine  voice  an  opportunity  to  advance.  Now,  that 
would  be  all  very  well  if  they  went  to  some  really  good 
teacher,  but  they  usually  don't — the  clever  advertisements 
take  them  m.  And  for  the  privilege  of  spending  weary 
hours  practicing  "  Ahhhh!  Ahhhh!"  at  the  piano,  they  pay 
.md  pay — getttag  nothing  but  a  lot  of  lung  exercise. 

IT  MAY  sound  funny,  but  it  s  not — not  if  you  happen  to  be 
some  poor,  simple  Meiton.  bedazzled  by  a  lot  of  talk  about 
fame  and  fortune  in  the  talkies. 

The  majority  of  these  many  "voice  academies  "  in  Hollywood 
are  probably  within  the  law.  A  few  are  being  sponsored  by 
men  who  in  the  past  have  played  a  less  important  part  in  the 
picture  industry  as  actors,  directors  or  assistants.  The  busi- 
ness has  advanced  so  rapidly,  owing  to  the  coming  of  sound, 
that  it  has  left  them  far  behind,  without  occupation,  hence 
they  turned  to  this  voice  racket  to  pick  up  a  little  easy  cash. 

FEW  of  these  schools  have  come  to  the  public  eye 
by  way  of  the  press,  after  investigation  by  the  police. 
We  understand  that  police  investigation  of  more  than  a  few 
of  similar  Hollywood  voice  schools  is  being  carried  on,  and 
another  arrest  was  made  recently  by  the  bunko  squad.  One 
W.  E.  Wagner  is  now  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  operating 
without  a  city  license,  following  the  complaint  of  a  girl 
student  that  he  refused  to  return  any  part  of  the  $300  she 
paid  for  a  worthless  course  in  his  institution.  Other  arrests 
will  more  than  likely  follow,  in  an  attempt  to  rid  the  city  of 
the  worst  of  these  schools. 

Operations  of  two  other  talkie  schools  have  been  ordered 
looked  into  by  the  Los  Angeles  district  attorney.  The  in- 
quiry was  suggested  as  a  direct  result  of  the  trial  in  a  Los 
Angeles  court  recently  of  V.  M.  Barnett  of  Cinema  Schools, 
Inc.,  and  U.  M.  Daily  of  the  United  Talking  Pictures  School. 
{Continued  on  page  93  ] 


LOVE 


Hal  Wallis  and  his  wife,  Louise  Fazenda,  most 
emphatically  think  that  love  helps  both 
movie  career  and  a  happiness  career. 


What  the  leading  film  players 
think  of  the  bizarre — but  per- 
haps necessary — scheme  of  in- 
suring against  love 


H 


Lila  Lee  seems  an  example  of  love  and  mar- 
riage hindering  a  career.    It  was  not  until  she 
separated  from  James  Klrkwood  that  her  movie 
star  began  to  rise. 


By  MABEL  DEVONSHIRE 

'AVE  you  taken  out  love  insurance? 

Before  long,  film  producers  will  put  this  query  to  all 
players  before  they  are  given  contracts,  according  to 
Monte  Brice,  director  and  producer  of  short  subjeas  at  Para- 
mount's  Long  Island  Studios. 

""I  think  picture  producers  will  be  entirely  justified  in  de- 
manding that  their  people  be  holders  of  love  insurance  poli- 
cies," declared  Brice.  "There  are  so  many  cases  of  young 
players,  and  older  ones,  too,  falling  in  love  and  permitting 
their  careers  to  slide,  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  sensible 
step  on  the  pan  of  all  studios  to  protect  themselves." 

"Whether  love  insurance  would  safeguard  the  studio 
against  the  marriage  of  players  while  under  contraa,  or 
whether  it  would  permit  marriage  so  long  as  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  career  of  a  player,  is  a  moot  question.  That 
could  be  settled  later.  Certainly,  though,  something  should 
be  done  about  the  matter  soon." 

Other  producers  and  direaors  agree  with  Brice. 

I UT  there  are  other  important  executives  in  Hollywood 
who  do  not  think  that  love  and  marriage  endanger 
careers.  Hal  Wallis,  associate  executive  at  First  National 
Studios,  and  his  wife,  Louise  Fazenda  claim  that  their  careers 
were  at  the  turning  point  when  they  met  and  that,  together, 
they  have  achieved  not  only  happiness,  but  fortune  and  fame. 

"Louise  was  working  in  The  Gold  Diggers  at  Warner 
Brothers  Studio  when  I  met  her,"  said  Mr.  Wallis.  "I  imme- 
diately sensed  the  fine  womanhood  which  Louise's  shy  nature 
hides.  We  fell  in  love  and  were  married  a  year  later.  I 
feel  that  my  marriage  to  a  girl  like  Louise  put  me  on  my 
mettle  and  brought  out  every  bit  of  energy  and  business  abil- 
ity I  had.  My  promotions  have  pleased  her  more  than  they 
have  me." 

"I  did  urge  Hal  forward,"  Louise  Fazenda  says.  "Not 
because  I  want  more  money,  but  because  my  life  has  been  a 


hard  fight  and  I  made  up  my  mind  when  I  was  a  youngster 
that  I  was  going  to  get  to  the  top.  I  have  worked  hard. 
Hal  has  been  my  guidance  in  every  way.  He  has  taught  me 
how  to  handle  money  and  taught  me  the  value  of  planning 
for  my  future.  He  has  encouraged  my  work,  criticising  me 
where  I  needed  it  and  praising  me  where  I  earned  it.  We 
both  feel  that  until  we  married  we  were  just  drifting  about, 
and  ready  to  turn  one  way  or  the  other.  Marriage  furnished 
the  rudder  we  needed  for  safety.  So  you  can  see  that  if  I 
had  held  love  insurance,  my  life  could  not  have  worked  out 
happily  and  successfully  as  it  has." 

Miss  Fazenda's  salary  has  doubled  since  talking  pictures 
came  to  Hollywood  and  her  fan  mail  rivals  that  of  the  in- 
dustry's biggest  stars.  She  is  better  known  than  many 
beauties  of  the  screen  and  seldom  has  more  than  one  or  two' 
days  between  pictures.  Hal  Wallis  has  gone  forward  in  the 
business  world  just  as  steadily. 

ROMANCE  is  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  to  any  intelli- 
gent actress,"  claims  Edward  Sloman,  director  of  Pnttin' 
On  the  Kitz  at  United  Artists.  "The  majority  of  feminine 
stars  are  happily  married  and  a  number  have  children.  Norma 
Talmadge,  Gloria  Swanson,  and  Joan  Crawford  are  a  few 
stars  who  find  their  acting  matured  and  enriched  by  a  happy 
marriage.  An  attempt  was  made  by  an  executive  several 
years  ago  to  restrain  a  star  from  obtaining  a  divorce  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  until  a  popular  filril  had  been  shown 
widely.  However,  this  contract  was  proved  null  and  void 
because  it  was  considered  to  restrain  personal  freedom.  The 
same  applies  to  the  private  lives  of  the  artists,  who  regard 
their  personal  activities  as  entirely  separate  from  studio  ac- 
tivity." 

The  Gleasons,  Jim  and  Lucile,  are  one  couple  in  Holly- 
wood who  decidedly  do  not  approve  of  love  insurance.  They 
{Continued  on  page  97} 


Natalie  Moorhead  beKeves   that   love  neither 
helps  nor  hinders  a  career.    She  believes  that  a 
good  actor  should  never  let  his  personal  affairs 
affect  his  work. 


Elinor  Fair  and 
William  Boyd 
the  days  when  they 
were  one  of  fibn- 
dom's  few  utterly 
blissful  couples; 
her  career  suffered 
a  sharp  decline  fol- 
lowing her  mar- 
riage to  Boyd. 


"Falling  in  Love  didn't  make  my  stage 
work  go  haywire,"  says  Robert  Arm- 
strong, shown  here  with  his  wife,  Jeanne 
Kent.     He    says    love    helps  ambition. 
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Just  a  new  Parisian  costume,  avers  Fifi  Dorsay  of 
Fox  Films,  a  costume  in  which  she  would  not  be 
afraid  to  go  inthe  water!  Smart,  isn't  it? 


A  little  dotty  over 
swimming,  especi- 
ally at  the  Palm 
Springs  pool,  Bern- 
ice  Claire  goes  dot- 
ty in  her  choice  of 
suits.  The  shirt  of 
the  suit  is  white 
H-ith  red  polka  dots 
and  the  trunks  are 
red,  which  makes 
this  a  colorful  en- 
semble indeed. 


An  enthusiastic  sun  worshiper, 
Marilyn  Miller  even  has  her 
meals  served  outdoors.  Her 
smart  ocean  bathing  suit  of 
blue  and  white  jersey  is  back- 
less, with  the  straps  extending 
backwards    and  criss-crossing. 


Here  are  some  bathing  suits  which 
are  the  last  word  in  beach  smart- 
ness. Yours  must  be  just  as  smart  as 
these  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  swim 


(Left)  A  little  col- 
leen, of  course,  would 
go  in  for  green  and 
Sally  O'Neil  is  no  ex- 
ception. Sally  chooses 
two  contrasting 
shades  of  green,  dark 
green  for  her  trunks 
and  light  and  dark 
green  stripes  for  the 
top  piece. 


Dorothy  Sebastian  makes 
sure  she  rides  the  crest 
of  the  waves  in  smart 
fashion  in  this  one-piece 
bathing  snit  of  lavender 
wool.  A  little  collar  of  a 
light  yellow  shade  is  ap- 
pliqued  as  are  the  flowers 
on  her  suit. 


A  light  grey  color  with  red  and  white  bands  is 
featured  in  this  distinctly  different  model.  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald,  when  she  is  ready  for  a  dip  in 
that  'ole  davil  sea,  simply  drops  her  skirt  and 
ambles  into  the  deep  in  a  one-piece  suit. 


IMxie  Lee  sees  that  her 
back  is  not  blistered  by 
old  Sol,  for  she  wears 
this  simple  little  suit  of 
black  silk.  Hope  it's  not 
the  kind  of  silk  that  runs 
if  a  stitch  is  caught! 


Tidings  from  Talkie  Town 


Guess  who  these  piano  players 
are.  They  are  Gloria  Swanson, 
Vincent  Youmans,  and  Allan 
Dwan,  star,  composer,  and  di- 
rector, respectively,  of  What  a 
Widow. 


Dra//ghtsman's  assistant  in  an 
engine ei-'s  office,  was  his  third. 

His  fourth,  piano  salesman. 

The  young  man's  last,  before 
becoming  a  celebrated  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  baritone,  was  conductor 
of  church  "sings"  in  Cincinnati. 

Like  his  friend  Lawrence  Tib- 
be  tt,  Marshall  worked  his  way 
through  preliminary  musical 
schools. 


NEW  star  has  entered 
the  talkie  firmament 
of  Hollywood. 

Patricia  Dolores  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Bert  Wheeler, 
RKO  comedian,  is  the  new 
astral  arrival. 

The  moot  question,  "Who  is  the  youngest 
star  in  Hollywood.'"  has  been  settled  for  all 
time.  Patricia  is  but  fifteen  months  old,  a 
dainty  titian-haired  beauty. 

Russell  Mack,  the  director,  takes  credit  for 
her  discovery.  It  was  Mack  who  put  Pa- 
tricia where  she  is  today.  He  noted  her 
great  histrionic  abilities  while  visiting  the 
Wheeler  home. 

"Patricia,"  Mack  says,  "is  the  most  promis- 
ing star  in  the  business.  She  will  never  be 
an  ornamental  actress.   Already  her  thespian 


Melville  Brown  and  Richard  Dix  have  been 
having  a  friendly  little  argument  over  a 
game  of  Badminton.  Badminton,  in  case 
you  don't  know,  is  played  with  funny  little 
rackets  and  a  shuttlecock. 


capabilities  include  the  art  of  optical,  facial 
and  oral  expression.  She  can  make  the  most 
amazing  faces  I  have  ever  seen." 

Mack  used  Patricia  in  a  scene  for  a 
new  picture  and  rewarded  her  with  a  $10 
check.  Papa  Wheeler,  whose  salary  under 
his  new  contract  is  $2,700  a  week,  is  having 
it  framed. 

DIXIANA,  starring  Bebe  Daniels,  was  being 
previewed  at  San  Bernadino,  65  miles  from 
Hollywood.  Bebe  and  Ben  Lyon  boarded  their 
jointly-owned  Rolls-Royce  and  told  James  to  drive 
them  to  the  neighboring  city. 

Half  way  out,  Ben  saw  two  kittens  playing  in 
the  road,  with  cars  swerving  about  them. 

"Let's  stop  and  find  their  owners,"  suggested  Ben. 
"We  can't  darling,  we're  late  now,"  replied 
Bebe. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney and  throughout  the  run  of  the 
piaure,  Ben  worried  about  the 
kittens. 

En  route  home,  Ben  found  the 
felines  still  at  play  in  the  roadway, 
and  traffic  was  heavy. 

He  had  the  chauffeur  halt, 
picked  up  the  kittens  and  started 
on  a  search  for  their  owners. 
After  canvassing  five  ranch  homes, 
he  located  the  place. 

And  the  owners  didn't  even 
know  the  cats — valued  at  more 
than  $100  each — were  out  of  their 
beds.    They  were  duly  grateful. 


While  Buddy  Rogers  was  work- 
ing on  Follow  Thru,  he  cleverly 
trained  his  police  dog.  Baron,  to 
retrieve  his  golf  balls.  This 
makes  the  dog  a  retriever  as  well 
as  a  police  dog. 
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Tuning  Up  The  Talkies 


result,"  Finston  combines  several  individuals. 
On  Chevalier's  new  picture,  The  Little  Cafe, 
Chase  contributed  the  snappy  modem  touch ; 
Richard  A.  Whiting,  composer  of  such  song 
hits  as  Japanese  Sandman,  Sweeter  Than 
Sweet,  Alma  Mammy,  and  My  Future  Just 
Passed,  lent  a  musical  comedy  flavor;  and 
Robin  of  Hit  the  Deck  fame,  wrote  the 
lyrics.  On  Monte  Carlo,  Hailing  gave  an 
esthetic  quality  to  the  music,  while  Robin 
and  Chase  sprinkled  it  with  spice. 

EACH  picture  has  its  musical  advisor, 
whose  knowledge  of  music  enables  him 
to  advise  the  director  on  musical  matters. 
Arrangers  conceive  scores  to  be  played  by  any 
specified  number  of  instruments.  Copyists 
copy  the  music  with  ditto  ink  so  that 
hundreds  of  duplicates  may  be  made  from 
the  original  if  necessary. 

With  the  music  written,  okayed  by  Fin- 
ston and  the  director  of  the  picture,  the 
principals  and  choruses  coached,  and  the 
orchestra  rehearsed,  the  music  is  recorded. 
Whenever  possible,  music  and  photography 
are  recorded  together.  The  scorer  and  his 
staff,  which  represent  a  wrecking  crew  or 
salvage  department,  then  take  the  film  and 
snoop  about  for  flaws.  If  someone's  voice 
is  too  close  to  the  mike,  or  sounds  muffled, 
the  scene  is  re-recorded.  Andrea  Setaro, 
scorer  and  composer,  checks  up  on  all  sound 
effects.  He  makes  underbrush  crackle,  doors 
slam,  sirens  shreik,  and  horses  gallop. 

According  to  Finston,  good  screen  voices 
are  largely  a  matter  of  luck.  Every  Monday, 
Max  Terr,  in  charge  of  auditions,  tests  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  voices,  grading 
every  singer  on  the  quality  of  his  voice  and 
including  a  detailed  physical  description. 
When  Finston  orders  "a  demonstrative  big 
basso"  or  "a  thin,  shrill  little  blonde,"  Terr 
plucks  them  out  of  his  bulging  files  for  one 
of  those  rare  "lucky  breaks"  in  film  history. 
The  best  mike  voices  are  those  that  are 
relaxed  and  very  clear.  Paramount  has  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  fifteen  principal 
soloists  under  contract  and  fifty  others  held 
by  a  verbal  contract  and  kept  almost  con- 
stantly busy. 

IT  IS  the  general  belief  among  musical 
directors  of  Hollywood,  such  as  Finston, 
Rapee,  Josiah  Zuro  of  Pathe,  Martin  Broones 
of  M-G-M,  and  the  distinguished  Dr.  Hugo 
Reisenfeld  of  United  Artists,  that  the  studios 
will  eventually  produce  operas  distinctly 
American.  The  European  opera  is  too  stilted 
and  conventional  to  appeal  to  the  masses. 
Finston  believes  the  old  type  of  grand  opera 
could  advantageously  be  included  for  a  brief 
bash  in  modern  films.  F'or  example,  what 
could  be  a  more  romantic  setting  for  a  love 
sequence  than  an  opera  box  in  which  a 
youth  and  his  first  sweetheart  listen  to  the 
Lohengrin  wedding  march  scene? 

A  vital  part  of  every  music  department  is 
its  library.  Tremendous  research  work  must 
be  carried  on.  A  music  librarian  has  charge 
of  all  scores,  and  a  music  proof  reader  goes 
over  all  original  manuscripts  carefully, 
searching  for  any  hint  of  unintentional 
plagiarism.  A  legal  office  looks  up  all  copy- 
right dates  in  order  to  guard  against  any 


{Continued  from  page  35} 

possible  trouble  from  that  source.  M-G-M 
is  accredited  with  having  the  largest  musical 
library  in  the  country  next  to  that  main- 
tained by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, with  Dr.  Reisenfeld  personally  owning 
one  almost  as  vast. 

INCIDENTALLY,  music  manuscripts  sent 
through  the  mail  by  individuals  hoping 
to  crash  the  gates  are  promptly  returned 
without  being  opened.  Unscrupulous  per- 
sons have  been  known  to  submit  little  known 
songs  and  instrumental  selections  with  the 
sole  idea  of  later  bringing  suit  under  the 
copyright  law.  For  its  own  safety  every  pos- 
sible protection  is  taken  by  a  studio  to  pre- 
vent the  recording  of  "Copyright  Blues." 

The  music  conservatory  of  Fox  Films  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  in  the  motion 
picture  industry,  and  represents  a  cost  of 
$125,000.  First  National,  likewise,  is 
wonderfully  equipped  with  a  building  con- 
taining on  its  two  floors  an  auditorium,  re- 
cording rooms,  vocal  and  orchestral  rooms,  of- 
fices for  musical  executives,  and  private 
rooms  for  such  famous  composers  as  Sig- 
mund  Romberg,  Oscar  Hammerstein  II, 
Jerome  Kern,  Otto  Harbach,  and  Oscar 
Strauss.  In  addition,  there  are  rwenty-eight 
specially  built  song  writers"  and  arrangers' 
rooms,  each  containing  a  piano,  a  microphone 
with  a  direct  connection  to  the  main  studio 
recording  building,  and  a  playback  horn.  In 
the  event  the  song  writer,  composer  or  ar- 
ranger wishes  to  test  out  a  composition  on 
the  piano,  to  be  recorded  on  wax  and  then 
played  back  to  him,  he  uses  a  direct  tele- 
phone line  to  the  recording  room,  and  in 
five  minutes  hears  his  own  performance. 

The  small-time  composer,  the  "single 
shooter,"  has  no  chance  in  the  Hollywood 
music  racket,  with  such  men  under  contract 
as  Irving  Berlin,  Rudolph  Friml,  who  wrote 
Rose  Alarie,  Sweet  Kitty  Bellaires,  The 
Vagabond  King  and  many  other  beautiful 
and  popular  operettas;  DeSylva,  Brown  and 
Henderson,  the  two-million-dollar  boys  at 
Fox,  who  turned  out  such  song  hits  as 
Sonny  Boy,  Just  a  Cottage  Small  by  a 
Waterfall,  Birth  of  the  Blues,  and  Yes 
We  Have  No  Bananas,  and  who  are  now 
writing  four  smashing  screen  musical  com- 
edies; Will  Vodery,  the  colored  composer, 
who  was  for  fifteen  years  Flo  Ziegfeld's 
chief  arranger,  and  whose  best  known  work 
is  Show  Boat,  which  included  some  original 
compositions;  and  dozens  of  other  equally 
famous  song  writers  and  lyricists. 

Musicfilms  have  introduced  to  fans  such 
artists  as  Lawrence  Tibbett,  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  Dennis  King,  Jeanette  MacDonald, 
Grace  Moore,  Mary  Lewis,  Alexander  Gray, 
Bernice  Claire,  Maurice  Chevalier,  Al  Jolson, 
Harry  Richman,  Fred  Scott,  Lillian  Roth,  and 
little  Mitzi.  It  has  made  happily  articulate 
such  film  favorites  as  Ramon  Novarro,  Bebe 
Daniels,  Gloria  Swanson,  Walter  Pidgeon, 
and  Dolores  Del  Rio.  It  is  developing 
latent  talent  in  Buddy  Rogers,  who  has  a 
sympathetic  voice;  Nancy  Carroll,  whose 
singing  is  "spotty"  with  some  truly  delight- 
ful notes  and  others  equally  unmelodious ; 
Ruth  Chatterton,  who  promises  to  excel  in  a 
type  of  speak-singie;  Charles  Farrell;  Janet 


Gaynor,  and — yes,  actually — Clara  Bow. 

Three  qualities  are  necessary  for  the 
modern  film  aspirant,  according  to  Josiah 
Zuro  of  Pathe:  A  good  voice,  good  looks, 
and  acting  ability.  This  musical  direaor 
breezily  states  that  the  really  fine  singer  had 
better  wear  a  veil  or  develop  the  much- 
lamented  IT.  To  Zuro,  Gloria  Swanson  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  seem  most  successful  in 
combining  all  three  qualities;  but,  in  general, 
the  studios  have  to  teach  actors  to  sing. 

A  happy  mixture  of  perspiration  and  in- 
spiration seems  to  produce  the  most  success- 
ful film  music,  but  it  was  the  latter  that 
brought  to  the  screen  one  of  the  best  lyrics 
in  Song  O'  My  Heart.  Kernell  worked  for 
three  weeks  without  producing  a  song  that 
satisfied  him.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the 
deadline,  he  tore  up  everything  he  had  ex- 
perimented with  and,  under  pressure,  wrote 
in  three  hours  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  which 
thoroughly  delighted  John  McCormack. 

Some  of  the  most  poignantly  beautiful 
music  yet  brought  to  the  screen  is  to  be 
heard  in  Devil  With  Wo?nen,  adapted  from 
Liliom.  Richard  Fall,  a  Viennese,  composed 
the  score,  while  one  of  the  loveliest  lyrics 
was  written  by  Marcella  Gardner,  his  ■  at- 
tractive young  translator.  The  average  song 
writer  would  have  created  something  banal, 
rhyming  sad  and  mad  and  true  and  blue. 
But  Marcella,  who  grew  up  in  the  old-world 
gipsy  atmosphere,  knew  the  real  peasant 
psychology.  The  young  girl  in  the  picture, 
like  all  her  country-women,  must  have  had 
a  hope  chest;  and,  typical  of  her  kind,  she 
must  have  dreamed  of  the  part  it  would  play 
in  her  future  with  the  man  she  loved. 
Dreams  of  Romance  is  Marcella  Gardner's 
hope-chest  song,  as  truly  charming  as  any- 
thing yet  heard  on  the  screen. 

Recently  a  television  radio  talkie  was 
shown  at  a  theatre  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  on  a  full-sized  screen.  Audiences 
witnessed  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  an 
orchestra  in  the  theatre  being  led  by  the  life- 
size  radio  television  image  of  its  conductor, 
who  in  a  laboratory  a  few  miles  distant, 
wielded  his  baton  as  he  received  the  music  of 
his  men  by  telephone.  This  suggests  the 
next  stride  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 

AN  INCIDENT  is  told  of  the  early 
'^^ys  of  music  department  history.  Irving 
Thalberg,  that  bright,  progressive  youth, 
cocked  an  attentive  ear  to  the  sales  talk  of 
an  ambitious  young  musician  who  had  been 
earning  $85  a  week  in  a  San  Francisco 
orchestra,  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  de- 
cided to  give  him  a  job.  Having  never 
hired  a  musician,  Thalberg  was  stumped 
when  it  came  to  talking  hard  cash;  but  he 
finally  suggested  experimentally,  "How  about 
$300.'"  The  musician,  equally  ignorant  of 
motion  picture  salaries,  did  some  lightning 
calculation  and  figured  that  this  represented 
a  $10  cut  in  his  accustomed  salary.  While 
he  hesitated,  crestfallen  but  not  altogether 
unwilling,  Thalberg  quickly  amended,  "Well, 
perhaps  that  isn't  quite  fair.  Let's  make  it 
an  even  $500."  The  much  aghast  musician 
was  nearly  knocked  for  a  long  rest  when  he 
learned  that  salaries  in  Hollywood  are  paid 
each  Wednesday  noon.    Imagine  his  feelings ! 
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I  Have  Flung  Roses 


used  to  you  by  now  and  we  mustn't  shift 
ownership  too  quick.     Where  to?" 

Culver  City  and  M-G-M  studios.  " 

'I  thought,"  he  said,  as  he  pulled  the 
cat  away  from  the  curb,  that  you  weren  t 
in  pictures." 

Oh,  I'm  only  a  typist!  ' 
Again  he  let  the  remark  pass.    For  a  few 
minutes  they  drove  in  silence.     When  he 
spoke  again  it  was  more  to  himself  than 
her. 

"It's  rather  wonderful  how  terribly 
nothing  life  can  sometimes  mean  at  nine- 
teen." 

IN  SOME  way  Claire  finished  her  day  and 
received  only  four  reprimands,  making 
uulier  egiegious  mistakes  in  her  typing.  Her 
little  room  was  impossible  that  night.  Jack 
seemed  to  be  there — everywhere — in  it,  tell- 
ing her  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her,  that 
she  was  not  important  enough  to  keep  him — 
telling  her  all  the  things  which  her  mind 
could  conjure  up  with  which  to  torment  her- 
self. Walking  along  the  streets  she  found 
herself  at  Fxho  Lake.  She  had  come  here 
many  times  with  Jack  to  see  the  water-lilies, 
beautiful  as  their  dreams,  floating  mys- 
teiiously  on  the  dark  surface  of  the  water. 
She  had  a  sudden  desire  to  swim  out  to  them 
but  turned  and  started  away.  The  idea  of  it 
even  would  have  shocked  Jack.  And  with 
(he  thought  she  turned  back.  Yes,  she  would 
shock  him ! 

She  kicked  off  her  slippers,  slipped  her 
diess  over  her  head,  and  stood  erect  in  the 
two  scant  pieces  which  were  left  under- 
neath It.  She  waded  into  the  water  and 
struck  out. 

Someone  hidden  in  the  shadows,  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  away,  shouted.  A  crowd 
seemed  to  materialize  out  of  nowhere  and 
gathered  on  the  bank  behind  her.  Jack 
should  be  with  them.  She  would  show 
them!  She  pulled  some  lilies,  tugging  at 
rhem  and  then  swam  on  her  back  holding 
the  lilies  above  the  water. 

As  she  came  out  of  the  water  the  moon- 
iight  fell  on  the  glistening  smoothness  of 
her  body  and  on  the  lilies  she  was  clutch- 
ing rather  incongruously  in  her  hand.  Some 
man  tried  to  put  a  coat  around  her.  An- 
other was  saying  something  about  "stunt 
seeker." 

'Drunk  as  a  gag  man,"  some  woman  re- 
marked. Another  added,  "Just  like  all  these 
actresses — no  more  morals  than  clothes!" 

She  pushed  through  the  crowd  shaking  off 
detaining  hands  and  pulled  on  her  dress.  It 
was  too  bad  to  ruin  it  this  far.  She  knew 
it  woidd  fade.  But  she  had  to  show  Jack — 
hiid  to ! 

A  policeman  came  up  from  somewhere 
demanding  an  explanation.  So  many  were 
given  that  he  was  a  little  confused.  He 
grabbed  Claire's  arm. 

"What  do  you  mean.''"  he  barked. 
"You    wouldn't    understand,"    she  said, 
"let's  go."' 

THE  desk  sergeant  told  her  he  was  going 
to  lock  her  up  for  a  week — and  then 
he  let  her  out  in  an  hour  with  a  gruff 
reprimand,  rather  surprised  that  she  hadn't 
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been  calling  friends  for  bail  and  the  news- 
papers to  get  in  touch  with  reporters. 

It  was  inevitable  that  she  should  be  found 
by  the  movies.  She  went  on  her  way, 
regardless  of  opinion,  following  any 
caprice  in  an  effort  to  escape  that  haunting 
thought  in  her  mind  —  she  had  not  been 
worthy  of  Jack  White  s  love,  that  she  had 
been  jilted  cold-bloodedly. 

A  quickie  company  picked  her  up  first  for 
a  small  role  in  an  old-fashioned  silent. 
Some  scout  for  Perfect  Pictures  saw  the  pre- 
view and  knew  before  it  was  half  over  that 


"Jack!"  Her  voice  was  fierce  and 
commanding.  "Jack,  kiss  me!" 
She  looked  up  and  saw  his  face 
flush,  saw  his  weak  blue  eyes  wander 
over  the  crowd  hesitatingly. 

Claire  Gilbert  had  stolen  the  show  from 
Glamor  Mackaill,  despite  Glamor's  reputa- 
tion before  the  talkies  forced  her  out. 
Claire  Gilbert's  personality  seemed  to  leap 
from  the  screen.  A  lambent  flame  glowed 
in  all  of  her  actions  these  days,'  and  in  the  in- 
tense pathos  of  her  gray  eyes.  Even  the 
twisted  droop  of  her  red  lips  was  vitally 
alive. 

Claire  took  Perfect's  offer  without  either 
exube'.ance  or  regret.  Her  audition  had 
been  a  surprise  even  to  the  producers.  Her 
slightly  husky  voice  and  slow  speech  had 
come  through  with  marvelous  precision, 
bringing  with  it  that  unusual  vitality  of  life 
that  so  few  voices  have. 

And  it  was  on  the  big  silent  set  that 
Claire  again  met  Warren  Barron.    He  came 


to  her  at  the  first  rehearsal,  that  faint  ironic 
smile  which  had  instantaneously  stamped 
him  for  the  part  of  the  suave  villain's  role, 
playing  on  his  face. 

So,"  he  said,  you're  beginning  to  make 
your   nothing  matters'  pay  dividends!" 

"Why  not — M-G-M  kicked  me  out  for 
going  on  an  excursion  to  Los  Angeles.  You 
see,  I  didn't  find  your  car  parked  anywhere." 

"It  s  parked  outside  now,"  he  said.  'Sup- 
pose you  use  it  with  me  for  lunch." 

There  was  no  other  girl  in  Hollywood 
who  would  not  have  been  thrilled  by  that 
offer.  Claire  Gilbert  only  looked  up  at  the 
suave  handsome  face  and  shrugged. 

"If  you  really  wish — "  she  said. 

THE  picture  was  being  based  on  Homer 
Hawk's  famous  detective  novel,  The 
Park  Avenue  Murder,  with  Ralph  Conneis 
playing  the  leading  role  of  the  detective. 
Warren  Barron  was,  of  course,  the  suave 
night-club  owner  who  had  committed  the 
crime.  Claire  was  playing  the  role  of  Chief 
Hostess  at  Barron's  Club  and,  for  a  time,  the 
chief  suspects  her  as  the  murderess  of  Molly 
O'Shane. 

She  flung  herself  into  the  role  as  if  in 
it  she  might  forget  Jack  White's  arms.  It 
was  for  this  he  had  left  her — that  he  might 
succeed.  And  now,  because  he  had  gone, 
the  chance  was  hers. 

Claire's  gray  eyes  were  large  with  excite- 
ment as  she  watched  Ralph  Conners'  stand- 
in  man  take  his  place  before  the  camera, 
arms  outstretched,  when  big  Bill  Maughm 
asked  quietly,    "Ready  Ralph?" 

"Interlock!"  The  word  struck  her  ears 
and  she  heard  George  Wilson  repeat  it  iwo 
the  phone  to  the  mixing  booth,  his  voice 
like  an-  echo  of  the  director's. 

She  watched  Conners  take  the  place  of  his 
man  on  whom  the  cameras  had  been 
focused.  He  sat,  watching  the  dancers  on 
the  stage,  and  Claire  marvelled  at  the  skill 
which  had  put  them  in  felt  slippers  on  cork 
boards  to  avoid  the  clicking  noise  of  heels. 
A  pulse  beat  in  her  wrists,  for  as  the 
dancers  moved  through  the  wings  she  must 
go  between  the  tables  singing. 

Now !  Her  voice  rose  clear  despite  its 
throaty  quality.  She  began  to  lose  her  self- 
consciousness  at  Connor's  table.  She  stop- 
ped, teasing  for  a  bill.  It  was  the  sign  for 
the  detectives  to  rush  into  the  club. 

Travers  Elser,  playing  a  plain-clothes  man, 
reached  Wallie  Barron's  table.  He  was  new 
to  pictures;  his  voice  rose  high.  "We 
want — !  " 

"Cut!"'  Maughm  called. 

Elser  flushed.  The  detective  withdrew. 
Claire  started  her  singing  again.  And  again 
Elser  became  confused. 

"Cut!" 

A  third  time  to  go  over  the  acting! 
Claire  was  in  the  spirit  of  her  role  now. 
The  constant  interruptions,  part  of  all  pic- 
tures, caused  the  blood  to  mount  angrily 
under  her  facial  makeup. 

"  It's  all  part  of  the  game,"  "Wallie  called 
softly,  '  take  it  easy." 

Big  Bill  Maughm  gestured  for  silence. 
.Interlock!"  And  this  time  Elser's  lines 
came  correctly.    The  performance  went  on. 
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IT  WAS  a  week  later  when  they  were 
shooting  the  scene  of  Claire's  cross- 
questioning  that  her  ability  was  most  clearly 
demonstrated.  She  had  not  slept  the  night 
before  and  in  her  mind  had  always  been 
Jack  Whitens  face.  There  were  circles 
around  her  eyes  as  she  took  her  place  on  the 
set  sitting  opposite  Conners  at  the  little  read- 
ing table  in  her  apartment.  Her  gestures 
seemed  born  of  some  inner  necessity  instead 
of  the  rehearsed  actions  of  an  actress.  She 
was  throwing  herself  into  the  part  in  an  ef- 
fort to  forget;  she  was  making  that  part 
memorable. 

When  Manglim  finally  called  "Cut!"  at 
the  end  of  the  scene  and  George  Wilson 
asked  for  a  play-back,  her  husky  voice  float- 
ed out  onto  the  set,  vibrant  and  thrilling, 
while  Barron  applauded  almost  inaudibly, 
his  lips  twisting  into  their  famous  cynical 
smile. 

That  night  he  took  her  to  ride  in  the 
car  which  had  led  to  their  meeting.  As  the 
big  engine  pulled  up  into  the  hills  he  twisted 
sidewise  in  his  seat  and  grinned  at  her  with 
a  sort  of  shrewd  admiration. 

"Do  you  know,  Claire,  you  stand  on  the 
brink  of  history?  You're  going  over,  child, 
and  you  don't  even  understand  why.  This 
business  is  in  its  infancy.  They're  just  be- 
ginning to  use  Technicolor  and  there  are 
other  advances,  a  hundred  percent  improve- 
ment artistically.  In  a  year  you'll  be  seeing 
pictures  taken  in  three  dimensions.  All  the 
effects  of  a  stage  witli  a  thousand  things  that 
the  stage  can't  have.  You're  getting  in  on 
it — because  to  you  nothing  matters."  He 
chuckled  softly. 

Claire  stirred  restlessly.  "Future?"  The 
word  burned  in  her  and  set  something 
throbbing  in  her  temples.  There  was  no 
future,  now  that"  Jack  had  gone.  No  future 
until  he  came  back,  anjnvay.  But  he  hadn't 
come  back — he  hadn't  even  written  once. 
Not  a  line. 

"Let's  go  down  to  Tia  Juana,"  she  ex- 
claimed impulsively.  "We  can  get  there  by 
morning.    I  want  to  see  the  races." 

Wflllie's  chuckles  ceased.  "Who"s  the 
boy?"  he  asked. 

She  turned  and  stared  at  him,  her  gray 
eyes  gone  suddenly  big  and  misty  with  tears. 

"He  doesn't  care,  Wally,  "  she  choked. 
"He  left  me  flat — went  off  with  Sheila  Cap- 
pary  on  tour.  Take  me  to  Tia  Juana,  Wal- 
lie.    Don't  let  me  think!" 

WALLIE  BARRON  stared  straight 
ahead  into  the  glare  from  the  head- 
lights. When  he  spoke,  his  voice  had  that 
impersonal  quality  of  that  first  day  when  he 
had  remarked  about  her  age. 

"I  have  forgot  much,  Cynara,  gone  with  the 
wind, 

Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng 
Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,  lost  hlies  out  of 
mind ; 

But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  pas- 
sion, 

Yea,  all  the  time,  because  the  dance  was 
long: 

I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara,  in  my 
fashion." 

She  turned  on  him  fiercely.  "You're  mak- 
ing fun  of  me." 

There  was  a  catch  in^  his  voice  when  he 
answered. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not,  child.  I'm  only  seeing 
things  —   for  you."     His   face  was  sad. 


"Are  you  going  to  take  me  to  Tia  Juana?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  take  you  home.  We 
have  our  big  scene  Monday." 

The  set  for  the  big  scene  was  the  same  as 
the  one  for  Claire's  inquisition,  the  living 
and  bedrooms  of  her  little  apartment.  All 
the  scenes  to  be  taken  there  were  being  shot 
before  it  was  dismantled.  She  went  through 
the  three  big  padded  doors  Monday  morn- 
ing and  found  Maughm,  Wallie,  and  the 
others  waiting  for  her  on  the  set.  If  you 
remember  the  book  or  the  play,  you  know 
what  happened.  Conners  had  secreted  a 
dictaphone  in  the  room.  It  was  this  which 
proved  to  be  Barron's  downfall  when,  plead- 
ing with  Claire  to  go  off  with  him,  he 
finally  confesses  that  it  was  for  her  that  he 
killed  his  former  mistress,  Molly  O  Shane. 
As  the  two  prepare  to  leave,  the  deteaives 
walk  in  on  them. 

The  big  set  was  as  silent  as  the  House 
of  Usher  during  those  moments  between 
the  clang  of  the  gong  and  the  cue  which 
sent  Barron  into  the  apartment  to  awake 
Claire  and  begin  his  plea. 

She  sensed  that  he  was  in  fine  form.  His 
voice  had  unusual  warmth  as  he  told  her  of 
his  love  for  her  and  she  felt  curiously  stirred 


by  it.  If  only  it  had  been  Jack!  And,  with 
a  subtle  substitution,  she  placed  Jack  there 
in  Wallie  Barron's  form,  holding  him  off, 
yet  promising  at  the  same  time  with  her 
eyes  so  that  she  might  intoxicate  him  the 
more.  There  was  only  one  retake  and  that 
was  when  they  became  too  vehement;  let 
their  words  run  one  into  the  other  so  that 
the  effect  as  it  was  picked  up  by  the  sensitive 
mike  was  blurred. 

"Take  it  easy,"  Maughm  cautioned  and 
sent  them  back  over  it  again. 

A few'  minutes  later,  with  a  gesture,  he 
sent  the  bluecoats  and  detective  pound- 
ing at  the  door,  knocking  softly,  but  with 
the  mike  so  placed  that  the  sound  rang 
clearly  like  hammer  blows.  The  door 
yielded.  Claire  flung  herself  upon  Con- 
nors who  was  in  the  lead.  The  struggle 
had  almost  too  much  realism  for  that  rather 
conceited  young  man.  His  face  was  flushed 
with  anger,  when  Maughm  finally  called 
"Cut!" 

Claire  had   only   two   other   scenes  that 
week,  most  of  the  picture  being  taken  up 
with  Conners  following  clues  that  did  not 
{Continued  on  page  87] 


"Come  on,"  he  whispered,,  "a  little  kiss  and  promise  before  we  get  there. 
"We're  going  to  make  a  regular  party  of  this."  It  was  his  breath  on  her 
face  that  made  her  fully  aware  of  the  situation.  She  pulled  away  quickly. 
The  car  swerved  dangerously  as  he  tried  to  pull  her  back  against  him. 
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That  Makes  It  Nice 


Jise  at  the  edge  of  Hell.  A  desert  oasis — 
iucid  waters  in  a  sea  of  sand.  And  Sheiks 
galore.  Not  to  mention  sun-kissed  Shebas  in 
trim  jodphurs  or  scanty,  clinging,  beauty  re- 
vealing bathing  suits.  Or  you  visit  the  beach 
homes  of  Malibou  with  driftwood  fires  and 
the  pounding  surf  to  create  an  atmosphere 
fairly  throbbing  with  the  love  of  life — and 
1  life  of  love. 

THE  peace  of  home  in  a  Beverly  canyon, 
or  perched  like  "Eagles  Nest,"  Rudy's 
place,  high  in  the  hills.  Gay  groups  of 
friends  dropping  in  for  this  and  that — a 
buffet  supper — a  convivial  glass  lifted  from 
the  silver  tray  served  by  your  Filipino  "boy" 
tennis — bridge — a  plunge  in  the  pool — 
the  latest  gossip  of  the  studio — which  of  the 
I.ittle  Napoleons"  will  next  meet  his 
Waterloo — flirtations  in  obscure  corners  be- 
neath magnolia  trees  where  mocking-birds 
^lng  to  the  moon — and  for  the  stars. 

The  Big  Night  comes.  The  night  when 
your  picture  has  its  premiere.  You  dress  in 
your  best — and  so  does  everyone  else  in 
honor  to  you.  Foils  and  posies,  oimines  and 
)ools.  Your  friends  all  send  you  wires  of 
congratulation.  The  mob  in  front  of  the 
theatre  cheers  you.  And  you  calmly  chew 
your  gum  as  though  you'd  been  used  to 
adulation  from  the  cradle. 

The  picture's  a  hit!  Other  producers  of- 
rtr  you  contracts — the  old  company  gives  you 
mother  §1,000  a  week.  You're  snowed 
under  an  avalanche  of  hands — shaking, 
waving,  patting,  petting.  Or  perhaps  the 
petting  Comes  later,  after  you've  signed  all 
the  autograph  books  thrust  toward  you  by 
your  fans  in  the  lobby.  After  that,  a  big 
private  party  the  gang  throws  just  for  you 
ir  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  the  Ambassador, 
■  :t  the  Roosevelt's  Blossom  Room,  where 
wine  has  been  cooling  for  hours  )ust  to 
warm  you  with  its  chill.  That's  life  in 
Hollywood.    And  it  makes  it  nice. 

YOU'RE  a  Bigger  Shot  than  ever,  now. 
If  you're  Irish,  like  John  McCormick, 
perhaps  they'll  build  you  a  tumble-down- 
vhack-in-Athlone  right  on  the  studio  lot  for 
use  as  your  dressing-room,  or  an  adobe  ha- 
cienda such  as  was  constructed  for  'Will 
Rogers'  exclusive  use.  Or  if  you're  Greek, 
they're  quite  liable  to  reconstruct  the  Par- 
thenon— better  yet,  import  the  original — so 
that  you  11  have  a  secluded  spot  to  {X)wder 
your  schnozzola  between  shots  on  the  set. 

When  you  go  shopping  at  Dyas'  or  Bul- 
lock's, you'll  be  escorted  to  a  special  pent 
house  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  store,  pre- 
ferred cigarettes  and  light  refreshment,  while 
scurrying  and  reverential  employees  show 
merchandise  brought  up  from  the  depart- 
ments below  especially  for  your  approval. 
If  you're  busy  on  a  picture,  they'll  keep  the 
shops  open  after  hours  for  your  particular 
benefit. 

YOU'LL  get  gifts  galore.  A  fellow  star 
who  owns  a  flower  shop  on  the  side 
will  keep  you  supplied  with  buds.  Am- 
bitious advertising  concerns  will  supply  you 
with  anything  from  cigarettes  to  sox,  soap 
III  chapeaux  in  exchange  for  a  kind  word 
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I  hat  may  be  quoted  in  print  about  their 
product.  If  you  like  horses,  some  cowboy 
star,  likely  as  not,  will  send  you  a  colt 
from  his  rancho.  And  if  you  go  to  the  dogs, 
so  to  speak,  Harold  Lloyd  may  make  you  a 
gift  from  his  Great  Dane  Kennels,  or 
Joseph  Schildkraut  will  send  you  a  terrier. 
Almost  anything  you  mention  in  the  proper 
place  may  be  yours  for  a  gentle  hint.  And 
that,  too,  makes  it  nice. 

Of  course,  discretion  is  always  a  virtue. 
It's  just  as  well  not  to  mention  elephants. 
For  now  that  the  circus  plays  L.  A.,  as  Hol- 
lywood calls  its  hick  neighbor,  Los  Angeles, 
you're  liable  to  find  a  brace  of  blood-sweat- 
ing-behemoths-of-holy-writ  and  a  pair  of 
cooing  mastodons  tethered  to  the  geranium 
hedge  in  the  morning. 

THEN  there  are  those  location  trips  to 
"establish  original  atmosphere.  "  Get 
chummy  with  the  right  people  and  they'll 
see  to  it  that  your  next  picture  is  shot  in 
some  spot  of  your  selection.  They've  gone 
everywhere  from  Rome  to  Reno — Taos  to 
Timbuctoo — from  the  Souse  Seas  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  on  little  junkets  they  call  "loc- 
ation trips."  You  can  make  the  re-takes  in 
Griffith  Park,  where  a  rock  is  still  a  rock  and 
a  tree  a  tree. 

What  makes  it  nice,  too,  is  that  the  lot 
you'll  doubtless  buy  in  San  Fernando,  may 
be  rich  in  oil.  In  California  you  may  still 
wake  up  knee  deep  in  black  gold.  If  Lady 
Luck  is  good  to  you,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
invest  in  a  sub-division  and  await  the  arrival 
of  an  oil  gusher.  You  must  be  lucky,  of 
course.  But  then  everyone  has  some  for- 
tune. And,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  both 
oil  and  gold  right  under  the  pavements  of 
Hollywood  today!  There  are  oil-wells  in 
back-yards,  and  gold  in  them  thar  hills.  The 
contractors  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
digging  ditches. 

AND  you'll  enjoy  the  delightful  little 
^  intellectual  soirees,  where  small,  select 
groups  of  serious  thinkers  gather  to  talk 
about  Art — and  how  terrible  his  last  picture 
was.  And  try  to  think  of  the  name  of  a 
book.  And  snub  your  rivals  and  the  visiting 
celebrities.  Hear  Charlie  Chaplin  kid  him- 
self. Conrad  Nagel  radiate  sweetness-and- 
light.  Jim  TuUy  and  Jack  Gilbert  go  to 
the  mat,  while  Greta  says  "aye  tank  aye  go 
home,"  and  Clara  sings  "Why  Was  I  Born" 
— to  which  no  one  knows  the  answer. 

While  the  skies  of  Hollywood  are  always 
blue — there  are  plenty  of  showers.  If  you 
go  on  a  trip  further  than  Pasadena,  you'll 
have  a  going-away  party,  at  which  you'll  be 
showered  with  gifts  appropriate  to  travel. 
Then,  of  course,  there's  a  welcome-home 
party  when  you  return  the  following  Mon- 
day. Showers  for  this— showers  for  that. 
Everyone  gets  them.  And  it  is  bound  to  be 
your  turn  every  so  often.  There  is  no  rain 
but  they  give  showers  upon  all  conceivable 
occasions.  If  you  have  a  baby — there's  a 
baby  shower.  If  you  don't — there's  a  show- 
er anyway.  Showers  for  engagements,  wed- 
dings and  divorces.  All  the  vital  statistics — 
and  some  not  so  vital.  If  you  even  men- 
tion suicide,  like  as  not  you'll  get  a  shower 


of  lethal  weapons  from  which  you  may  select 
whichever  one  you  want  for  the  final  beau 
geste.    That  makes  it  nice — to  the  very  end ! 

YOU'LL  hear  of  Hollywood  that  its 
flowers  have  no  fragrance,  its  fruit  no 
taste.  That  its  hills  are  burned  to  brown 
by  the  hot  dry  kisses  of  the  sun.  That  its 
statuapy  is  papier-mache  and  its  architecture 
plaster-c^f-Paris.  That  the  gin  is  just  too 
bad.  And  the  girls  just  too  good.  That 
small  men  are  elevated.  Great  ones  sub- 
merged. That  there's  not  a  Hollywood  home 
without  a  mongage — nor  a  motor  with  the 
final  payment  made.  But, with  all  the  razz- 
berries  passed  to  it  by  the  effete  East,  Holly- 
wood's a  grand  'n'  glorious  life-long  holi- 
day. Hearts  and  hair  are  lighter — skirts  and 
salaries  higher.  Romance  roams.  And 
beauty  is  abundant. 

It  IS  the  last  frontier.  The  one  spot  in 
America  where  glamorous  life  has  not  been 
mechanized  by  the  Fords  and  Babbitts.  Stand- 
ing in  brilliant  isolation  from  an  envious 
world,  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  adventure 
throughout  its  palm  fringed  boulevards.  A 
golden  land  which  lavishes  upon  you  the 
rich  splendors  of  its  unequalled  sky  and 
air  and  earth,  each  heavy-laden  with  treasures 
of  beauty,  health  and  wealth. 

The  folks  are  okay,  too.  They're  peroxide 
Cinderellas,  perhaps,  called  from  the  kitchen 
to  wear  diamond  slippers — or  ice-wagon 
ApoUos  with  priceless  profiles.  But  they're 
all  very  human.  And  most  of  them  are 
lovable.  They  pan  the  place,  and  one  an- 
other. But  that's  just  part  of  the  game.  A 
merry  game  it  is,  too.  Sometimes  rough  but 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  All  in  a  spirit  of 
good,  clean  fun.  It's  here  to-day — tomorrow 
with  Columbia.  One  hour  a  Pooh-Bah — 
the  next  just  a  Pooh.  Now  a  Mugg — then 
a  Mogul.    From  Prop. — to  prop. 

THINGS  move  swiftly  in  the  kinematic 
kaleidoscope.  There's  something  vital 
about  it  all.  And  endless  variety — a  lot  of 
living — a  lot  of  loving.  Of  course,  if  you'd 
rather  be  President,  it's  all  right  with  me. 
It's  a  lot  simpler  to  be  a  Hoover  th^in  a 
"Buddy  "  Rogers.  Of  course,  it  doesn't  pay 
so  well.  But  then  you  get  rent  free.  It's 
easier  to  marry  the  boss  than  to  be  Bow. 
But  Clara  has  a  lot  more  fun.  So  if  you're 
still  thinking  of  the  Career,  and  haven't  got 
some  clean,  decent  job  in  view — a  Bishop 
or  something — remember  they're  having  hap- 
py days  in  Hollywood.  Go  to  California 
and  cut  yourself  a  piece  of  climate.  "Walk 
with  the  stars.  Eat  with  'em.  Drink  with 
'em.    Swim  with  'em.    That  makes  it  nice! 


The  Seven  Wonders  of 
Hollywood 

What  are  they?  Do  you  know?  Can 
you  guess?  Read  what  they  are  in 
the  September  issue  of  TALKING 
SCREEN   and   you'll   be  surprised. 
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LEGITIMATE 
CRITICISM 


By  HASSELL 
BROOKS 


The  first  feature  of  a  series  in  which  celebrated  stage  personahties 
will  give  significant  views  on  the  talkies — herewith  Lionel  Atwill 
and  his  opinion  which  is  decidedly  worth  attention. 


I DON'T  give  a  darn  for 
the  present  day  producers" 
— Lionel  Atwill  being  in- 
terviewed. "- — They're  not 
craftsmen  like  the  old  timers 
— Erlanger,  Dillingham,  and 
Belasco.  They  don't  know 
their  theatre." 

This  could  mean  but  one 
thing.  "Then  Mr.  Atwill,  in 
your  opinion,  the  stage  is  dy- 
ing." 

"Dying — "  He  turned  it 
over  on  his  tongue.  "Yes,  the 
legitimate,  or  rather  profes- 
sional, stage  is  dying.  But  the 
theatre  will  always  be  carried 
along  by  the  amateur  groups ; 
but  as  a  business,  it  is 
doomed." 

"Why?" 

"Why.^  Because  the  real 
talent  has  turned  to  the  talkie, 
gone  to  Hollywood.  Listen 
to  me:  the  stage  has  been  a 
pretty  poor  mistress ;  the  pres- 
ent day  actor  can  not  look 
upon  it  for  a  livelihood,  or 
as  a  profession — it's  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  gamble, 
and  a  mighty  poor  one  at 
that. 

THE  actor  works  like  the 
devil  rehearsing  the  piece 
for  four  weeks,  and  he's 
lucky  if  he  gets  two  weeks' 
salary.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
different  —  there  was  always 
the  road.  But  what's  become 
of   that?     Why,    it's  gone 

talkie — there  isn't  a  house  in  the  sticks  that  hasn't  got  sound 
equipment." 

"And  now  what's  happened?  The  actor — those  of  any 
talent — has  made  an  exodus  to  Hollywood.  To  Hollywood, 
where  he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  first  nights,  and  what 
the  critics  think  of  his  play.  Thank  God  the  critics  can't 
ruin  a  picture.    Why?    Automatic  audiences!" 

"Automatic  audiences?    I  don't  follow  you  Mr.  Atwill." 

lY  automatic  audiences  I  mean  just  this:  The  box  office 
of  the  Roxy  doesn't  depend  upon  what  picture  is  being 
played  there.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  featuring  Rin  Tin 
Tin,  or  starring  Gloria  Swanson — they  go  just  the  same.  That's 


Lionel  Atwill,  famous  stage  star  for  many 
years,   has,   like   many   another  legitimate 
celebrity,  been  lured  by  the  talkies. 


the  hold  the  talkies  have  over 
the  public  today:  they  go  to 
the  Roxy  or  the  Paramount 
regardless  of  what's  being 
played  there.  It's  because 
those  houses  have  become  an 
institution.  Now  show  me 
one  legitimate  theatre — leav- 
ing out  the  Belasco  in  the  old 
days — where  the  public  actu- 
ally goes,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  play  but  for  the  house  it- 
self. That's  what  I  mean  by 
an  automatic  audience." 

E  were  sitting  in  Mr. 
Atwill's  suite,  in  the 
Beverly,  and  Percy,  his  man, 
interrupted  our  conversation 
with  glasses  of  a  nice  cool 
liquid — that  had  a  warming 
effect. 

"So,  Mr.  Atwill,  you're 
going  to  Hollywood?" 

He   looked   up   over  his 
glass.       "Yes — "     he  said 
vaguely. 
"When?" 

"Soon — listen:  I'm  wait- 
ing to  sign  up  with  a  com- 
pany now.  Don't  ask  me 
which  one,  because  I'm  not 
prepared  to  give  it  out  yet. 
But  I'll  be  out  there  by  the 
time  Jack  Barrymore  returns 
from  his  cruise  with  Dolores. 
Say  did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
the  time  I  met  Jack  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

"It  was  about  the  time  he 
was  playing  Hamlet.  We  were 
sitting  over  our  beers,  .and  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
chuck  it.  Chuck  it  all,  and  go  to  Hollywood.  I  knew  what 
he  meant.  It  wasn't  that  the  work  was  too  hard — for  the  pic- 
tures are  harder,  if  anything — but  the  strain,  the  uncertainty, 
the  critics,  the  bad  plays  they  were  putting  forth." 


O  YOU  think  there  is  a  wider  scope  for  your  work  in 
Hollywood?" 

"Yes — ten  years  ago  I  wouldn't  have  said  it.    But  now 

the  craftsmen  are  out  there  on  the  coast." 
"But  will  it  seem  as  real  as  your  work  on  the  stage?" 
"Real — "    He  jumped  out  of  his  chair.    "Why,  man  alive, 
[^Continued  on  page  96} 
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all 


Just  Your  Style — and  Hollywood's 


charm — yet  you  could  copy  it  for  $5,  I'm 
quite  sure. 

Why,  even  suits  are  being  made  of 
organdie  this  season — both  in  the  tailored 
and  dressmaker  types!  The  tailored  models 
usually  have  a  two-button  loop  fastening  on 
the  coat,  while  buttons  are  accented  as  the 
trimming  note  on  the  dressier  types.  In- 
cidentally, black  organdie  is  very  popular, 
both  -for  suits  and  for  flattering  little  "dress- 
up"  frocks.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often 
combined  with  white  or  with  some  delicate 
pastel  tint. 

If  you  want  something  more  clinging  than 
organdie,  yet  no  more  expensive,  choose 
voile,  which  comes  in  ever  so  many  fas- 
cinating shades  as  well  as  in  prints. 

OF  COURSE  you  know  there's  nothing 
lovelier  for  summer  wear  than  printed 
chiffon.  If  you  watch  the  silk  sales  care- 
fully, you  can  often  buy  a  really  good 
quality  for  as  little  as  SI  a  yard;  otherwise, 
you'll  have  to  pay  $1.95  and  up.  Rather 
small,  interesting  patterns  predominate, 
especially  those  of  a  conventional  nature;  but 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  many  attractive 
large  floral  prints. 

Janet  Gaynor's  summer  wardrobe  contains 
a  charmingly  simple  and  feminine  peach 
chiffon  sprinkled  with  carnations  and  roses. 
It  is  made  with  the  new  bloused  waist, 
molded  hips,  godet  flares  in  the  full,  rather 
long  skirt,  short  sleeves,  and  a  little  neck 
frill  that  forms  a  capelet  at  the  back.  A  nar- 
row belt  of  self-material  completes  the 
garden  gown  which,  though  it  is  'the  very 
latest,"  could  be  made  by  any  girl  at  home. 
So,  too,  could  the  pretty  printed  frock  worn 
by  Norma  Shearer  in  Let  Us  Be  Gay.  It 
featured  short  sleeves,  molded  hips,  circular 
flares  set  on  the  skirt  in  scallops,  and  a 
velvet  sash  cieing  at  the  left  side  of  the 
normal  waistline. 

THEN,  there's  Sue  Carol's  more  elaborate 
frock,  which  she  wears  for  formal 
.ifternoon  occasions  and  for  rather  special 
summer  evening  dances.  The  printed  chif- 
fon is  one  of  those  "different"  combinations 
of  orange,  yellow,  and  emerald  green.  It  is 
made  with  an  orange  net  yoke  (by  the  way, 
yokes  are  very  good  this  season!)  and  is 
quite  pictorial  by  reason  of  the  very  large 
orange  net  sleeves  gathered  into  a  tight  little 
cuff  at  the  wrist.  The  bodice  hugs  the 
figure,  and  sports  a  tiny  little  self-belt  at  the 
normal  waist  line.  The  full  skirt,  touching 
the  floor  in  front  and  trailing  a  bit  behind, 
IS  finished  with  a  double  gathered  flounce  of 
net  all  around  the  bottom.  Sue  looks  like 
something  out  of  one  of  her  very  loveliest 
pictures  in  this  gown;  but  you  could 
duplicate  her  frock  for  a  fraction  of  what  she 
paid  for  it.  The  details  are  all  simple,  but 
the  effect  is  stunning. 

I  could  describe  indefinitely  beautiful  little 
gowns  that  the  Hollywood  girls  are  wear- 
ing when  they  go  to  garden  parties  or  sum- 
mer dances — gowns  you  yourself  could  make 
for  comparatively  little  cost;  but  space  is 
limited.  In  general,  waists  blouse  and  feature 
narrow  belts  of  the  same  material ;  hips  are 
snuggly  fitted;   skirts  are  long  and  full — 


\_Conttnued  jrom  page  7] 

gathered,  circular,  or  flaunting  set-in  godets 
— and  are  even  except  in  more  formal  types, 
which  trail  a  little  behind.  The  Grecian 
trend  is.  creeping  into  the  newest  formal 
evening  modes.  Capes  and  benhas  of  all 
kinds  are  much  in  evidence,  while  the  bolero 
IS  quite  the  smartest  thing  of  the  season. 
Sleeves  are  short  and  distinctive,  while  there 
is  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  the  old  leg- 
o'-mutton  sleeves  of  our  grandmothers  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  again  in  the  fashion 
parade !  The  summer  shades  favor  white 
first,  combinations  of  black  and  white,  and 
odd  shades  of  blue,  pink,  and  yellow.  It  is 
quite  chic  to  combine  cotton  and  silk  ma- 
terials— let  us  say  a  printed  chififon  frock 
with  lingerie  touches  of  organdie;  or  a 
dotted  SWISS  gown  with  a  velvet  sash !  You'll 
find  many  uses  for  those  little  remnants  left 
over  from  last  summer's  dresses.  Dyed  fine- 
patterned  rayon  lace,  either  combined  with 
chiflfon,  or  used  alone,  is  highly  popular,  too. 

IN  ATTENDING  a  garden  party,  you 
must  have  one  of  the  flattering  new  hats 
of  lacy  cellophane  straw  or  horsehair,  trim- 
med in  flowers  or  ribbon  bows.  The  'cape- 
line"  style — off  the  face,  down  the  neck — is 
especially  favored  because  of  its  more 
decorative  effect,  though  brims,  even  of  the 
wide,  floppy  variety,  are  now  seen  in  great 
numbers.  For  summer  evening  wear,  berets 
and  turbans  of  synthetic  stiaws,  net,  or  lace 
ate  highly  .popular  in  the  film  circles;  while 
the  triangular  satin  kerchief,  that  appears  to 
be  carelessly  knotted  gipsy-wise  on  the  head, 
but  is  really  draped  permanently,  is  one  of 
the  season's  innovations.  Bandeaux  have  re- 
turned to  fashion  for  evening.  They  not 
only  give  the  head  a  well-shaped  appearance, 
but  further  the  Grecian  trend  of  the  mode. 

The  fashionable  summer  wrap  starts  at  the 
hip  and  dwindles  to  hardly  more  than  a 
decorate  scarf-like  garment!  Short,  shorter, 
shortest!  Brief  as  they  are,  they  contrive 
somehow  to  be  quite  charming  and  chic,  by 
reason  of  the  attractive  materials  used,  a 
clever  collar,  or  some  ultra-modish  bit  of 
trimming.  Many  of  the  more  formal  chiffon 
frocks  have  a  sleeved  bolero,  a  tie-on  jacket, 
or  a  capelet  that  successfully  transforms  them 
into  suitable  afternoon  gowns.  "Double- 
date"  outfits  are  certainly  practical  for  the 
girl  who  has  to  watch  her  clothes  budget 
closely!  If  your  wrap  is  not  to  be  used  as 
a  camouflage  for  an  evening  gown,  it  may 
be  of  some  contrasting  material  such  as 
taffeta,  moire,  satin,  or  metal  brocade.  If 
you  particularly  like  a  long  coat  for  sum- 
mer, chifTon  velvet  is  in  again,  and  is  dressy 
enough  for  the  most  fastidious  girl  who 
wants  to  look  like  a  star  on  a  small  al- 
lowance. At  one'  of  the  largest  Hollywood 
hotels  recently  I  saw  a  chifTon  velvet  wrap 
of  eggshell  molded  closely  to  the  body  below 
the  hips,  with  a  skirt  falling  to  the  floor — 
following  the  lines  of  the  very  lovely  gown 
of  its  wearer.  An  observer  might  be  tempted 
to  mention  "the  long  and  the  shon"  of  the 
wrap  subject! 

TWO  very   feminine   fashions   are  back 
with  us:  garden  parasols  of  linen  or 
silk  in  pastel  shades,  with  matching  pyralin 


or  wooden  handles;  and  stockings  to  match 
your  gown.  The  newest  hosiery  is  luster- 
less  and  seamless,  and  is  usually  worn  a 
shade  or  two  lighter  than  the  dress  in  order 
to  create  the  illusion  of  a  shadow  on  the 
legs  rather  than  actual  covering!  Net  and 
fancy  clocked  stockings  are  also  seen  ex- 
tensively in  Hollywood  circles.  Long 
gloves  to  match  the  pastel  frocks  are  an 
important  part  of  the  summer  dress-up  mode, 
while  huge  handkerchiefs  of  chifTon  or  linen 
add  another  note  of  interest  to  the  ensemble. 
And  then,  there's  the  revival  of  the  corsage 
bouquet  tucked  into  the  waist!  If  we're  not 
careful,  we' II  be  back  to  the  Florodora  days 
before  we  know  it ! 

Pajamas  are  going  jauntily  to  garden 
parties  these  days,  worn  by  the  most  modish 
of  modern  girls.  Satin  and  chiffon,  velvet, 
crepes,  and  brocades  are  used ;  and  many  of 
the  costumes  are  divertingly  original  in  ad- 
dition to  being — well,  a  little  startling,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  conservative  enough  to 
confine  trousers  to  sport  wear  or  the  private 
boudoir.  Carol  Lombard  wore  garden 
pajamas  in  Safety  in  Numbers,  you  may 
remember. 

PERHAPS  your  garden  party  is  very  in- 
formal, or  you  are  dropping  by  after 
work.  Why  not  choose  a  simple  but  at- 
tractively designed  frock  of  white  or  pastel 
pique  or  French  weight  Irish  linen?  Then, 
too,  there's  shantung,  so  very  popular  this 
\ear,  yet  so  inexpensive.  Little  handblocked 
linen  jackets  are  not  too  dressy  to  wear  to 
the  office,  yet  are  festive  enough  for  any 
garden  party.  And  have  you  seen  the  new 
pique  and  linen  hats.-'  If  you  have  studied 
millinery  in  school,  no  doubt  you  can  make 
one  from  scraps  of  material  left  over  from 
your  dress  or  jacket.  Any  girl  who  enjoys 
making  her  clothes — or  who  does  so  for  the 
sake  of  economy — should  have  a  wooden 
block  on  which  to  steam  and  shape  her  hats. 

A  most  necessaty  item  in  the  summer 
ensemble  is  the  slippers.  How  attractive 
they  are  this  year!  Pastel  kid  and  linen  are 
seen  in  all  the  shops  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  while  some  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing slippers  are  of  neuttal  cloth  with  gay 
leather  heels  and  trimmings.  Many  have 
clever  embroidery  on  the  toe,  in  either  self" 
or  contrasting  colors;  and  the  French  heel  is 
getting  higher  and  higher !  Often  it  is 
greater  economy  to  buy  plain  white  slippers 
and  have  them  dyed,  for  colored  shoes  are 
sometimes  more  expensive  than  plain  ones. 

PATOU,  the  French  designer,  is  featur- 
ing shoe  buckles  and  matching  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  in  colored  and  carved 
pyralin.  These  sets,  obtainable  at  large  de- 
partment stores,  are  quite  inexpensive,  and 
add  a  touch  of  novelty  to  yoiu  costume. 
Bracelets  are  of  utmost  imponance  to  the 
short-sleeve  mode,  while  necklaces  are  be- 
coming larger  and  more  original  in  design 
than  ever — though,  fortunately,  not  more  ex- 
pensive. Costume  jewelry  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  and  there  is  always  one  perfect 
piece  to  be  found  for  as  little  as  $1.00  that 
helps  make  your  garden  party  or  summer 
dance  costume  the  loveliest  in  your  crowd. 


^0 


He's  A  Big  Boy  j\ow 


The  new  deal"  began.  Old  buildings, 
virtually  useless,  were  razed.  Barnacles" 
long  on  the  pay-roll  were  cleared  out. 
Sound  stages,  laboratories,  ■  new  recording 
equipment  installed,  Universal  snapped  up 
and  before  long  became  a  boiling  pot  of 
production. 

The  Laemmle  fortune  went  hurtling  into 
stories  and  pictures. 

We'll  make  Shanghai  Liuly,"  said  yoimg 
l.aemmle.     "That's  a  good  tale. 

Presently  he  announced: 

''Hell'f  Heroes  and  Lu  MarseUlaife  will  be 
next.  ' 

Returns  from  Broadway  and  Show  Boat 
began  coming  in.  Even  New  York's  nalto 
sat  up  and  took  notice  '  of  the  young  pro- 
ducer on  the  west  coast. 

'Revues  are  becoming  popular,"  Junior 
Laemmle  remarked.  "Get  hold  of  Paul 
Whiteman  and  his  band.  Let's  try  to  get 
out  the  best  revue  of  them  all." 

A  couple  of  million  dollars  went  into  the 
production. 

All  Quiet  on  the  We  (tern  Front  appears 
to  offer  wonderful  opportunities,"  he  re- 
marked.    "Let's  make  it.  ' 

Another  million  went  out. 

RIGHT  now,  after  little  more  than  a 
year,  the  motion  picture  industry  has 
focused  its  eyes  upon  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  and 
looks  with  consternation  as  he  hurls  one  bank- 
roll after  another  into  the  great  melting  pot 
and  watches  it  rebound  with  increased  inter- 
est. His  very  daring  is  the  topic  of  many 
conversations  and  he  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  little  Napoleon."  Old  "Uncle  Carl" 
leans  back  and  smiles  a  smile  of  great  satis- 
faction and  putters  around  his  chicken  ranch 
not  far  from  the  studio. 

The  youthful  general  manager  sits  in  the 
most  luxuriously  furnished  suite  of  offices  in 
Hollywood,  putting  in  sometimes  seventeen 
hours  a  day  at  a  desk  to  which  a  battery  of 
(elephones  is  connected.  He  is  in  immediate 
touch  with  each  department  except  the  cast- 
ing otfice  to  which  the  actresses  come  seek- 
ing employment.  That  line  is  dumb  and  the 
phone  operator  deaf  when  it  comes  to  ar- 
ranging a  personal  interview  with  young 
Laemmle  for  those  seeking  positions. 

"There  is  a  department  established  es- 
pecially for  selecting  players,  "  Junior  says. 

Responsibility  for  their  selection  rests  on 
the  head  of  that  department." 

"But  you  pass  upon  the  impoitan,  players, 
don't  you?"    I  asked  the  other  day. 

"When  I  see  their  scre.n  tests  in  a  pro- 
jeaion  room." 

"Have  you  never  placed  any  actresses 
under  contract  because  of  personal  likes?  " 

"Yes!  But  understand  what  I  mean  by 
personal  likes.'  I  signed  Myrna  Kennedy 
to  a  long-term  contract  after  -seeing  a  few 
feet  of  her  screen  test.  At  that  time  I  was 
looking  for  someone  to  play  the  leading 
temimne  role  in  Broadway.  The  minute  I 
saw  her  work  I  decided  we  wanted  her. 
The  second  was  Joan  Marsh,  a  fifteen-year- 
ild  blonde  who  had  played  a  role  with  Mary 
I'lckford  at  the  age  of  \  and  who,  after  five 
years  on  the  screen,  retired  for  her  school- 
ing.   She  came  back  the  other  day  and  Tom 
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Reed,  scenario  writer,  was  so  impressed  with 
her  beauty  that  he  wrote  a  little  sketch  for 
her  and  filmed  it.  They  asked  me  to  come 
to  the  projection  room  and  see  it. 

'Sign  her  up!'  1  ordered.  Then  1  sign- 
ed Jeanette  Loff  and  also  Lupe  "Velez.  1 
.dso  elevated  Mary  Nolan  and  John  Boles  to 
stardom  because  I  believe  their  work  war- 
ranted it. 

Bur  isn't  there  someone  among  all  these 
pretty  screen  actresses,  "  1  asked,  "who  per- 
sonally attracted  your  attention?  ' 

I  do  not  see  them  personally,"  Junior 
replied.  I  only  see  their  screen  tests.  I 
seldom  go  out  on  the  lot." 

RATHER  small  in  stature,  eyes  so 
brown  they  are  almost  black,  features 
cleanly  cut,  perfectly  tailored,  a  dynamo  of 
restless  energy,  the  young  man  might,  if  he 
wished,  attract  a  thousand  of  Hollywood's 
widely  heralded  beauties.  But,  in  his  office 
are  only  two  photographs — one  of  his  dad 
and  the  other  of  his  mother,  an  old-fashioned 
photograph  of  a  sweet-faced  little  woman 
who  died  a  long  time  ago. 

I SUPPOSE  1  will  marry,  someday,  Junior 
remarked  reflectively.  "That's  the  usual 
thing  but  it's  far  from  my  mind  right  now. 
There  is  nothing,  I  presume,  which  gives 
greater  inspiration  to  a  man  than  a  good, 
sensible  wife.  Everyone  tells  me  that.  But 
I  know  there  are  two  kinds  df  women  in 
this  world — those  who  take  the  soul  out  of 
a  man  and  those  who  put  it  back.  I  don't 
want  the  soul  taken  out  of  me  and,  just  at 
the  present  time,  I  do  not  need  to  have  one 
put  back.  " 

'Y(^u  have  your  dream  girl,  your  ideal, 
haven  t  you?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  "  he  answered  with  a  smile. 
"Blonde,  blue  eyes,  rosebud  mouth — and  all 


that,  you  know.  Same  dream  girl  the  others 
have."" 

"And  yf)u've  never  seen  anyone  who  ap- 
proached that?" 

No!  There  was  one  I  admired  hugely. 
And  the  funny  part  about  it  is  that  she  was 
a  brunette  and  exactly  the  opposite  of  my 
dream  girl.'  But  I  found  out  that  she  didn't 
ring  true  so  1  dismissed  her  from  my  mind." 

He  turned  in  his  swivel  chair  to  answer  a 
telephone  call — the  swivel  chair  of  mahogany 
which  matched  with  the  mahogany  of  his 
other  office  pieces — pieces  resting  on  an  ex- 
quisite Chinese  rug.  There  was  a  deep 
tufted  divan  and  silver  vases  on  pedestals, 
J  smoking  stand  and  a  cellarette,  each  costly 
and  of  beautiful  design.  A  gas  flame  burn- 
ed in  a  log  at  one  side  of  the  room  giving 
an  ultra  cosy  effect. 

"You  love  luxury?"  I  remarked. 

"Love  it?"  he  queried.  "I  love  good 
food,  nice  clothes,  pleasant  surroundings. 
How  many  suits  have  I?  Oh,  possibly  forty. 
1  do  not  smoke.  I  can  take  a  drink  if  oc- 
casion requires,  but  I  do  not  care  for  it.  1 
play  tennis,  dance  sometimes,  have  a  won- 
tlerful  go  with  life.  And  I  believe  in  destiny. 
We  are  all  soldiers  of  destiny." 

He  arose  and  walked  to  a  window  to  peer 
outside. 

"'But  gee!"  he  whirled.  'I'm  having  a 
whale  of  a  time  with  this  job  father  handed 
to  me!" 

THEN  this  amazing  young  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  handles  millions 
and  IS  impervious  to  the  smiles  of  beautiful 
young  women,  buckled  into  work. 

Somewhere  back  of  one  of  his  chicken 
houses  one  of  these  days,  someone  will 
probably  find  "Uncle  Carl  "  Laemmle  jump- 
ing up  and  down  on  his  hat  exclaiming  ex- 
ultfintly — "1  knew  my  boy  was  right!" 


Here'i;  a  shot  of  the  opening  night  of  one  of  the  most  successfnl  talkies 
in  New  York  right  now.    Carl  Laemmle  Jr.,  is  responsible  for  the  making 
of  this  $oul-stirring  talkie  revelation. 
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TECHf^lQlJE 

OF  LOVE-MAKII\G 

as  demonstrated 
by  Edmund  Lowe 


Among  the  many  actors  on  the  talk- 
ing screen  who  can  make  love  thrill - 
ingly  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 
this  charming  talent  is  Edmund  Lowe, 
whose  convincing  portrayals  of  the 
fascinating  lover  are  famous 


Superbly  thrilling  is  the  love-making 
of  Edmund  Lowe  as  the  dashing 
sailor  in  The  Bad  One.  Dolores  Del 
Rio  is  the  other  half  of  the  fas- 
cinating duo  in  this  dramatic  story 
of  the  Marseilles  water-front. 


Nothing  rough  and  ready  about 
Lowe's  screen  character  in  This 
Thing  Called  Love.  His  love 
scenes  with  Constance  Bennett  in 
this  picture  were  as  charming  and 
tender  as  anything  could  well  be. 
Edmund  was  as  convincingly 
realistic  as  the  polished  lover  as 
he  had  been  as  the  tough  guy. 
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Below  we  have  our  friend  Lowe  with  Mar- 
guerite Charchill  in  a  scene  from  Good 
Intentions,  Lowe's  newest  picture.  Here,  as 
the  polished  but  crafty  underworld  boss, 
Lowe's  love-making  carries  just  the  right 
amount  of  fervor  and  restraint. 


We  don't  need  to  say  anything  about 
this  picture  abo\^.  Everyone  remembers 
the  famous  k>ve-making  of  Edmund 
Lowe  and  Lily  Damita  in  The  Cock- 
Eyed  W-ortd.  And  everyone  remembers 
hat  disgusted  look  of  Vic  MacLaglen. 


A  scene  from  the  famous  silent  picture.  The  White  Sister.    It  was  in  this 
beautiful  production,  in  which  Lillian  Cish  starred,  that  Ronald  Colman 
made  his  first  really  big  movie  success. 


Guide ,  Philosopher  and  Friend 
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have  an  "understanding"  which  I  do  not  care 
to  discuss." 

"You  have  no  dislikes  now?" 

"Not  for  screen  work.    But  there  are  some 

things  connected  with  it — some  things  on  the 

side  which  are  very  annoying." 

"Such  as?" 
• 

WELL,  writing  letters  of  introduction 
to  motion  picture  producers.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  persons  have  dsked 
me  for  them,  received  them  and  gotten  nothing 
from  them.  I  feel  that  everytime  a  pro- 
ducer is  told  there's  a  fellow  outside  with  a 
letter,  he  sighs — 'Oh,  that  Ronald  Colman  is 
writing  again,  I  suppose.' 

"Letters  of  introduction  do  not  mean  a 
thing  in  a  producer's  life.  Sometimes  I 
think  they  immediately  prejudice  him 
against  those  who  bring  them.  The  mere 
faa  that  a  fellow  sLjws  up  with  a  com- 
munication saying,  'This  letter  will  introduce 
to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Plumber  of  Sinko, 
Mich.,  whom  I  have  known  for  ten  years, 


etc.,'  probably  wants  to  make  the  producer 
reply,  'Well,  what  of  it?  I  don't  care  if 
you've  known  him  for  twenty  years.  "Why 
send  him  to  me.^' 

A  NOTHER  thing  which  is  exceedingly  ob- 
x  \  jectionable,  is  the  proclivity  some 
writers  have  for  describing  'The  Kind  of  a 
Girl  Ronald  Colman  Would  Marry,'  or,  'The 
Dream  Girl  As  Seen  Through  Ronald  Col- 
man's  Eyes.'  1  never  gave  out  such  an  inter- 
view in  all  my  life.  Even  if  I  were  free  to 
marry  I  would  not  advertise  the  qualifications 
and  specifications  of  the  young  woman  I 
purposed  selecting  as  my  mate.  Yet  such 
stories  keep  popping  up.  One  interviewer 
came  to  me  not  long  ago  and  asked: 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  Mary  Pickford's 
nose?' 

"  'A  very  pretty  nose,'  I  replied. 
"  "And  Lily  Damita's  ears?' 
"  'Deucedly  charming  ears !' 
"  'And  Joan  Bennett's  eyes?' 
"'Very  lovely  eyes!' 


"A  few  more  questions  and  the  interviewer 
went  away  to  write  a  story  about  'Ronald 
Colman's  Dream  Girl.'  If  you  want  to  see 
me  get  red  in  the  face  and  start  stuttering, 
just  mention  such  a  subject  to  me  again  and 
I'll  send  for  Louis  Wolheim  and  tell  him 
to  do  his  stuflF.  Louis,  you  know,  was  the 
murderer  in  Condemned. 

"No,  I  have  no  plans  for  the  future.  I 
shall  go  on  with  my  screen  work  right  up  to 
the  point  where  the  public  evinces  some 
slight  disinclination  to  view  my  pictures. 
Right  then,  without  further  notice,  Ronald 
Colman  will  make  one  of  his  most  august 
bows  and  say  to  the  world: 

"  'Bon  jour!  my  friends.  You  shall  see 
me  no  more.'  " 

AFFABLE,  roguish,  impenetrable — Ronald 
^  Colman  is  both  a  delight  and  an  ir- 
ritation to  an  interviewer.  He  parries  ques- 
tions deftly  and  smilingly.  When  an  inter- 
view is  over,  one  looks  at  the  blank  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  notes  were  to  be  made 
and  wonders  what  happened.  On  one  thing 
the  genial  Mr.  Colman  has  definite  ideas: 
he  does  not  approve  of  young  men  or  girls, 
generally,  seeking  careers  in  films.  There 
are  bigger  and  better  things  for  most  all  in 
other  vocations.  But,  when  they  are  de- 
termined to  try  it,  he  gives  this  advice: 

"If  you  are  young  enough  to  spare  two 
or  three  years  finding  out  if  you  have  talent; 
if  you  can  take  it  on  the  chin  and  smile  at 
the  end  of  that  time;  if  you  can  look  upon 
it  as  a  lark,  an  interesting  experience  and 
still  be  young  enough  to  begin  a  career  in 
some  other  line — then  go  ahead!  But  if, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  you  have  gotten 
nowhere,  get  out!  Burn  your  bridges  be- 
hind you  and  wipe  pictures  from  your  mind. 
This  applies  to  young  men  or  girls  contem- 
plating screen  work  as  well  as  to  those 
among  the  army  of  'extras'  now  battling  the 
gates  of  Hollywood." 

To  everyone,  Ronald  is  the  polished 
gentleman.  Yet  the  girl  at  the  check-stand 
gets  from  him  the  same  impersonal  nod  that 
the  most  illustrious  screen  actress  receives. 
Electricians,  carpenters,  painters  at  the  studio 
approach  him  respectfully,  confident  of  a 
friendly  greeting.  He  has  a  small  circle  of 
friends  who.  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  his 
company.  On  the  tennis  court  he  plays 
usually  with  William  Powell,  Clive  Brook 
or  Richard  Barthelmess.  At  the  bridge 
table  he  passes  long  hours  with  one  or  more 
of  the  three,  sometimes  extending  the  game 
far  into  the  night. 

The  greatest  tragedy  which  has  come  into 
his  life  was  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  last  year.  Mrs.  Colman 
passed  away  in  a  theater  when  she  heard  her 
son's  voice  from  the  screen  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  years.  She  had  battled  adversity 
with  Ronald  during  his  youth  and  helped 
bear  the  burden  of  restoring  their  fortune 
after  his  father's  business  had  failed.  This 
resulted  in  a  depth  of  affection  not  often 
felt.  When  Ronald  left  England  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  America,  he  believed  that  not  a 
soul  in  the  British  metropolis  cared.  When 
he  returned  there  on  a  visit  in  1928,  he  was 
almost  mobbed  by  his  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Now,  all  his  interest  lies  in  pictures.  He 
expects  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
public  evinces  a  desire  to  see  them.  Which 
likely  means  that  he  will  be  the  delightful 
rogue  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come.  And 
then,  as  he  says,  he  will  doff  his  hat  and  say: 
"Bvn  jour!  my  friends.    I  go." 
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Ziegfeld's  Verdict  on  Hollywood  Beauty 


tenal:  Billie  Dove,  Marion  Davies,  Jane 
Winton,  Lina  Basquette  and  many  others.  It 
IS  odd  .  .  ."  and  it  must  have  been  his  in- 
nate tact  which  caused  him  to  refrain  from 
adding  that  Hollywood  could  not  success- 
fully repay  the  compliment. 

OF  ALL  the  primarily  picture  stars  that 
I  have  seen,  only  Greta  Garbo  could 
successfully  rival  the  fame  of  my  most 
glorious  show  girl,  Dolores.  Dolores  was 
tall.  So  is  Garbo.  Dolores  did  "nothing" 
magnificently.  So  could  Garbo.  Garbo 
would  not  have  to  do  anything  in  the  Fol- 
lies. She  would  merely  BE.  Someone  to 
mystify  and  intrigue  the  imaginations  of  the 
audience  as  Dolores  did.  These  women  are 
mote  than  beautiful — they  are  tremendous 
personalities,  magnificent  presences,  and  they 
are  rarer  than  the  proverbial  day  in  June.  A 
Garbo — a  Dolores,  comes  but  once!" 

Garbo,  the  great  Ziegfeld's  only  Holly- 
wood enthusiasm?  For  a  moment  it  looked 
that  way.  But  what  of  the  many  others? 
What  of  Gloria  Swanson,  Norma  Shearer, 
Mary  Pickford,  Clara  Bow,  Norma  Talmadge, 
Vilma  Banky,  Corinne  Griffith,  Loretta 
Young,  June  Collyer,  Mary  Brian — on  and 
on  my  groping  mind  reeled  off  the  names 
of  our  local  prides  and  joys.  In  his  calm, 
unexcited  manner  he  had  an  answer  to  them 
all — a  compliment,  a  flattering  dismissal. 

'Gloria  Swanson  is  a  great  actress  and  a 
delightful  woman,  but  she  needs  a  more 
intimate  medium  such  as  the  dramatic  stage 
or  a  camera  close-up  to  do  justice  to  her 
talents.  Gloria  was  never  meant  to  be  one 
nmong  many.  Her  strangely  beautiful  and 
dmost  exotic  face  would  never  fit  uniformly 
into  a  row  of  faces  and  she  is  too  short  of 
stature  to  be  the  ideal  show  girl  in  spite  of 
her  recognized  gift  for  wearing  clothes  smart- 
ly. The  camera  tends  to  give  an  illusion  of 
height  to  Gloria  that  her  actual  presence 
fails  to  carry  out.  She  could  fit  very  nicely 
into  the  dramatic  sketches,  but  what  we  are 
discussing  is  the  show  girl  type.  And  as  for 
the  actual  work  of  that  tvDe,  only  a  much 
taller  body  would  carry  a  face  of  the  strength 
of  Swansea's — and  only  a  very  pretty-pretty 
face  would  fit  the  size  of  her  body. 

PRACTICALLY  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Tal- 
madge and  Norma  Shearer.  A  funny  thing 
,  .  .  But  once,  before  her  days  of  fame  in 
the  pictures.  Norma  Shearer  came  to  me  in 
New  York  and  asked  for  a  part  in  the 
Follies.  I  informed  her  that  she  was  not  of 
sufficient  height  to  play  the  show-girl  roles 
— and  that,  consequently,  the  only  place  I 
could  possibly  use  her  would  be  in  the  pony 
chorus.  She  informed  me  at  the  time  that 
she  was  unable  to  do  any  dancing.  I  ad- 
vised her  to  go  away  and  learn  '  how  to 
dance  and  then  return  for  a  position  with 
me.  But  I  never  saw  the  pretty  little 
candidate  again.  Instead  of  following  my 
advice,  she  came  to  Hollywood  and  gained 
fame  as  a  star  of  the  motion  pictures. 

"On  another  occasion,  two  very  pert  little 
Irish  girls  stood  before  me  on  thf  rehearsal 
stage  for  a  try-out.  I  chose  one  of  them, 
but  frankly  admitted  that.  I  couldn't  use  her 
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sister.  The  girl  1  refused  to  accept  was 
Nancy  Carroll !  Had  I  been  casting  for  a 
motion  picture,  I  would  have  reversed  my 
choice  .  .  .  Nancy  would  have  obtained  a 
job  and  her  sister  would  have  had  to  try 
elsewhere.  There  again  arises  the  one  im- 
portant feature  of  choosing  stage  beauties: 
Their  faces  must  match  their  bodies.  And 
their  bodies  must  go  with  their  faces.  Tall 
bodies  with  strong  faces  .  .  .  cute  little 
bodies  with  cute  little  faces.  This  is  not  at 
all  important  to  the  picture  producer — quite 
the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  take  most  of  the 
Hollywood  stars  as  examples. 

BUT  that  is  the  very  reason  I  have 
chosen  Sally  Filers  of  all  the  girls  in 
the  film  capital  as  the  most  nearly  perfect 
American  type  of  beauty.  This  girl  is  in 
splendid  proportion.  Her  height  carries  her 
type  of  beauty   perfectly,   and   she   has  a 
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sparkle  and  zest  that  lights  her  face  with- 
out the  necessity  of  using  spotlights  or  foots. 
She  is  a  glittering  and  shining  personality. 
Why  she  hasn't  been  a  star  in  the  talkies,  is 
beyond  me — but  if  she  ever  wants  the  op- 
poitunity  of  going  on  the  stage  in  the  Fol- 
lies, she  has  only  to  apply. 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  Holly- 
wood is  Dolores  Del  Rio's.  She  would  be 
a  sensation  in  the  Follies.  Not  as  a  show 
girl,  her  height  wouldn't  permit  of  that,  but 
as  a  featured  dancer. .  Her  vivid  coloring  is 
exquisite,  which  must  always  be  an  attribute 
of  the  Follies  girl.  Technicolor  pictures 
haven't  advanced  to  the  stage  that  they  re- 
quire the  same  ideals  as  to  color  that  the 
stage  has  demanded  for  a  good  many  years. 
For  that  reason,  many  of  the  girls  playing  in 
color  films  are  not  particularly  fitted  for 
the  work.  But  the  day  will  come  when  the 
motion  picture  producer  will  demand  the 
ultimate  in  natural  coloring,  the  same  as  the 
Follies  do  now.  Del  Rio  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  in  the  country  in  that  respect, 
and  for  that  reason  would  be  fitted  for  the 
work  required  of  a  stage  dancer.  Nor  would 
she  remain  a  featured  dancer  long  —  her 
talents  would  carry  her  to  the  top  billing 
almost  immediately. 

IHA'VE  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  I 
believe    Olive    Borden    has    the  most 
beautiful  figure  in  Hollywood.    That,  how- 


ever, IS  a  strong  statement  anJ  shouldn't  be 
passed  over  lightly.  Her's  is  a  form  magnif- 
icent! One  of  the  loveliest  figures  I  have 
ever  seen.  Alice  White,  too,  has  a  gorgeous 
figure  and  both  of  these  young  ladies  would 
find  ready  work  in  the  pony  chorus  of  any 
Ziegfeld  Follies. 

"The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  ilv- 
probability  of  using  such  girls  as  Vilma 
Banky,  Janet  Gaynor  and  Fay  Wray.  These 
are  all  of  a  distinct  type.  But  thinking  of 
them  strictly  in  terms  of  their  charm  as  show 
girls,  I  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  beaury  is  not  sufficiently  physical! 
Their  actual  bodily  beauty  is  not  of  the 
strength  that  holds  up  well  under  the  merci- 
less glare  of  the  footlights.  There  is  a 
spiritual  quality  to  their  beauty  that  ap- 
peals more  to  the  mind  and  heart  than  to  the 
eye.  Their  personalities  are  far  too  gentle  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  that  final 
judge  and  jury  of  the  New  York  theater — 
the  gentleman  in  the  bald-headed  row ! 

"True,  Gladys  Glad,  one  of  my  most  fa- 
mous beauties  of  last  year  was  ant  ethereal 
and  delicate  blonde — but  by  some  miracle  of 
personality  and  make-up  you  could  see  and 
feel  the  delicate  quality  even  under  the  glare 
of  the  brightest  lights.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  things  to  which  there  is  no  argument. 

"1  am  quite  sure  that  Clara  Bow  would 
make  an  ideal  Follies  girl.  I  have  given  her 
case  some  consideration  with  that  very  end 
in  view,  but  whether  or  not  New  York  will 
ever  see  Clara  Bow  in  my  show,  I.  am  unable 
to  say  at  the  moment.  She  has,  in  my 
estimation,  an  excellent  voice  for  the  stage 
and  her  figure  now  is  of  very  good  pro- 
portion. Clara  also  is  endowed  with  a  per- 
sonality and  spark  that  fits  her  body  to  the 
extent  that  she  would  be  a  wonderful  as- 
set to  the  Follies  as  a  dancer,  singer  and 
chorus  girl. 

SO  THERE  you  have  the  extent  of  my 
choice:  Del  Rio  would  go  over  in  a  big 
way  as  a  dancer;  Sally  Eilers,  Clara  Bow, 
Alice  White  and  Olive  Borden  would  do 
wonderfully  well  in  the  pony  chorus ;  Gloria 
Swanson  would  fit  very  well  into  the  sketches 
for  which  the  Follies  are  famous  BUT  .  .  . 
there  is  only  one  show  girl  in  Hollywood, 
and  that  is  Garbo! 

"Perhaps,  way  out  here  at  the  end  of 
my  discussion,  you  will  permit  me  to  leave 
the  subject  of  beautiful  women  for  just  a 
rgoment  and  tell  you  of  a  person  in  Holly- 
wood whom  I  hope  to  put  into  the  Follies 
next  year.  His  name  is  Maurice  Qievalier. 
Aside  from  Garbo,  he  is  the  only  other 
'natural'  to  be  found  in  the  film  colony.  This 
man  has  something  that  no  other  living  man 
has — and  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it. 
His  personality  goes  bounding  over  the  foot- 
lights from  the  very  first  curtain  and  con- 
tinues until  the  last  drop.  He  is  just  as  sure 
a  bet  as  Garbo  would  be  .  .  .  and  Garbo 
would  be  like  showing  Al  Jolson,  Eddie 
Cantor  and  dynamite  on  the  same  bill." 
Dear  Hollywood: 

Please  give  me  Garbo  and  Chevalier  .  .  . 
I  will  call  all  old  debts  repaid. 

Yours  for  the  show, 

FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD. 
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The  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fate  following 
Jeanette's  arrival  in  Portland  make  her  life 
story  seem  almost  like  a  fairy  tale.  Scarcely 
before  the  mantlepiece  urn  had  been  un- 
packed and  the  guest  linens  stored  away,  the 
little  Loff  girl  was  enrolled  at  the  Ellison  & 
White  Conservatory  of  Music  and  had  begun 
learning  to  play  the  pipe-organ.  Also,  she 
started  taking  singing  lessons.  She  was  six- 
teen years  old  then,  and  developing.  Persons 
were  beginning  to  remark,  no  doubt,  that  she 
was  pretty.  When  a  motion  picture  theater 
had  need  of  a  pipe-organ  player,  Jeanette 
applied  for  and  got  the  position. 

As  things  usually  come  to  those  who  are 
ambitious  and  have  talent,  they  came  to  her. 
She  advanced  from  one  position  to  another 
in  Portland  until  she  found  herself  play- 
ing the  organ  in  the  largest  theater  of  the 
city.  "Jeanette  Loff  at  the  Console,"  the 
programs  proudly  announced.  The  pipe- 
organ  numbers  were  held  forth  as  reasons 
for  patronage.  The  pictures  of  Jeanette  were 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  Success  was 
coming  her  way. 

In  1926  she  boarded  a  train  for  Holly- 
wood, to  pay  a  visit. 

"Why  don't  you  make  a  try  at  pictures?" 
an  agent  who  managed  stars  remarked  when 
they  met. 


"Never  thought  of  it!"  she  replied. 
"Well,  think  it  over.    Then  come  to  see 


'^OW,  Jeanette,  subconsciously,  had 
been  studying  screen  players  in  their 
work.  From  the  old  Rudi  Roland  serials  to 
the  modern  Garbo  plays,  she  had  learned 
something  of  screen  technique.  She  had  not 
realized  it  until  that  star-manager  put  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  actress  into  her  Nordic 
head.  The  more  she  diought  about  it,  the 
more  she  became  convinced  that  she  could 
do  what  she  saw  others  doing. 

"I  could  at  least  try,"  she  soliloquized. 
"About  a  million  girls  have  had  the  same 
idea  and  most  of  them  failed.  But  a  few 
didn't.    Maybe  I  can  join  the  few." 

Jeanette  found  a  considerable  welcome,  I 
know,  when  she  arrived  in  HoUjrwood.  Pro- 
ducers saw  from  the  color  of  her  cheeks  and 
in  the  naivete  of  her  manner  that  she  was  an 
extremely  wholesome  type,  far  different 
from  the  perennial  hot-house  blonde.  She 
v/as  natural.  She  had  poise.  Her  work  in 
the  dieaiers  had  put  her  at  ease.  Universal 
used  her  in  two  of  The  Collegians  series 
right  after  she  appeared  before  the  casting 
director.  Then  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  saw  her 
and  placed  her  under  personal  contract  while 


"Jeanette  Loff  at  the  Console"  was  a  famous  phrase  back  in  Portland. 
It  was  through  studying  music  so  well  that  Miss  Loff  made  her  ultimate 
success  in  Paul  Whiteman's  King  of  Jazz. 


he  was  at  Patlie. 

IGHT  there  the  little  Wadena  piano 
player  began  to  climb.  Tried  out  in 
a  serial.  The  Alan  Without  a  Face,  she 
delivered  the  goods  and  dien,  for  training, 
Mr.  De  Mille  put  her  in  two  Westerns,  fol- 
lowed by  leading  roles  in  Hold  'Em  Yale  and 
Love  Over  Night  with  Rod  La  Rocque.  She 
took  a  screen  test  with  Stanley  Smith  for  ap- 
pearance in  Treasure  Girl,  a  picture  which 
was  not  made.  She  was  loaned  to  Tiffany 
to  play  opposite  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in 
Party  Girl  and  was  there  when  something 
happened. 

Universal  executives  were  in  a  quandarj'. 
A  million  dollars,  possibly  m.ore,  was  to  be 
spent  on  a  great  production.  The  cast  had 
been  selected.  Some  players  were  assigned 
to  th<yr  roles.  Carpenters  and  painters  were 
erecting  one  of  the  largest  sets  ever  built  in 
Hollywood.  Director  John  Murray  Ander- 
son had  been  brought  on  from  New  York 
to  chart  the  musical  work.  A  widely  known 
actress  had  been  decided  upon  for  die  leading 
feminine  part. 

But  a  cloud  was  gathering  about  the  brows 
of  the  producers  and  directors. 

"Hanged  if  I  believe  that  young  woman 
we've  chosen  for  the  big  job  can  handle  it!" 
one  remarked. 

"I've  been  doubting  it,  myself,"  replied 
another. 

"A  lot  of  money  going  into  this  picture." 
"Yes!    A  lot." 

Stanley  Smith,  who  was  to  have  an  im- 
portant role,  heard  the  conversation.  "I'll 
tell  you  a  girl  who  can  do  it,"  he  volun- 
teered. "I  took  a  screen  test  with  her  once 
at  Pathe  and,  gee!  I  think  she's  great.  Give 
her  a  chance,  will  you?  Her  name's  Jeanette 
Loff." 

THEY  sent  for  Jeanette. 
"Sing  this  number.  The  Bridal  Veil,'' 
the  director  asked,  politely.    It  was  the  song 
Jeanette  had  sung  with  Stanley  Smith  long 
before. 

"Sing  it  again!"  the  director  ordered, 
after  hearing  the  play-back. 

In  a  clear  lyric  soprano,  the  little  piano 
player  from  Wadena  sang.  Not  in  a  strong, 
powerful,  reverberating  voice,  but  in  simple, 
sweetly-toned  notes  which  the  microphone 
picked  up  beautifully. 

"Can  you  come  over  here  and  take  the 
leading  role  in  this  production?"  die  exec- 
utives asked. 

"As  soon  as  I'm  through  with  Party  Girl. 
It'll  be  a  week  or  two." 

"Then  sign  this  contract!" 

Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  took  the  pen. 
Because  her  heart  was  pounding  tumultuous- 

"And  really,"  she  asked,  still  dubious 
about  it  all,  "you  mean — you,  you  mean  that 
I'm  to  have  the  leading  feminine  role  in — " 

"In  Paul  Whiteman's  Ki7ig  of  jazz  Revue," 
said  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  completing  the 
sentence  for  her. 

Jeanette  stumbled  out  into  the  sunlight — 
into  the  fresh  air  and  into  the  cool  breeze 
sighing  through  the  eucalyptus  and  pepper 
boughs.    Her  dream  had  come  true. 
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point  to  her.  Restlessness,  the  seed  of  which 
was  always  there  in  her  mind  and  breast, 
flowered  into  a  tropical  growth  with  in- 
activity. When,  on  Friday,  Elser  asked  her 
to  go  with  him  for  a  week-end  at  Tia  Juana, 
she  accepted  with  alacrity.  She  had  never 
seen  the  place.  She  could  piaure  it  in  her 
mind — the  races,  the  color  and  sound  and 
movement  of  it,  and  use  it  as  a  shield  against 
the  memory  of  that  slim,  blonde  boy  who 
had  walked  out  of  her  life  some  months 
before. 

Darkness  came  on  before  Elser's  small  car 
crossed  into  Mexico.  He  slipped  his  arm 
~  around  her,  drawing  her  to  him.  She  saw 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes  had  grown  suddenly 
large  and  that  his  nostrils  were  quivering. 

"Come  on,"  he  whispered,  "a  little  kiss 
and  promise  before  we  get  there.  We're 
going  to  make  a  regular  party  of  this." 

It  was  his  breath  on  her  face  that  made 
her  fully  aware  of  the  situation.  She  had 
regarded  him  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
She  had  taken  no  more  thought  of  him 
than  she  had  of  any  of  her  other  pranks. 

She  pulled  away  from  him. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she  asked. 
"I'm  staying  alone — and  if  you  think  dif- 
ferently, I'm  sorry  for  you!" 

The  car  swerved  dangerously  as  he  tried 
to  pull  her  back  against  him.  She  laughed, 
her  voice  brittle,  and  struck  him  across  the 
face. 

She  saw  die  red  mark  spread  and  saw  his 
lips  tighten  in  anger.  She  watched  them 
with  a  curious  detachment,  but  as  he  stop- 
ped the  car  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  she 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  so  that  he 
could  turn  toward  her. 

"Drive  on,  flatfoot!  If  you  get  out  of 
that  car  and  touch  me,  I'll  roll  you  in  the 
ditch!" 

She  saw  surprise  and  anger  chase  them- 
selves over  Elser's  broad,  squarish  face.  The 
blood  was  pounding  through  her  now,  sing- 
ing. She  wanted  him  to  get  out  of  the  car. 
She  wanted  him  to  turn  into  Jack  White  and 
come  to  her  and  try  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 
She  would  show  him! 

HER  nervous  tension  relaxed  into  a  lit- 
tle sigh  of  almost  disappointment  as 
she  saw  his  face  harden.  He  threw  the  car 
into  gear  and  shot  away  from  her  down  the 
road  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  She  started  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  receding  tail- 
light,  hands  clenched  tight  as  they  swung  at 
het  side. 

A  half  hour  later  a  car  drew  up  along- 
side her  and  stopped.  It  was  the  sixdi  that 
had  stopped;  she  didn't  even  look  up. 

"No  thanks!  I'm  walking  for  my 
health!" 

"You  don't  need  it — you  aren't  over- 
weight!" It  was  Wallie  Barron's  voice.  She 
turned  toward  him,  grinning  a  litde  shame- 
facedly. 

He  was  out  of  the  car  before  she  could 
say  anything.  He  had  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders.  There  was  something  electric 
and  disturbing  in  them.  She  looked  up  and 
saw.  Her  face  was  no  longer  humorously 
cynical.  Her  mouth  was  firm  with  lines  of 
determination  around  it  stretching  away  from 
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the  eyes.    Her  eyps  changed,  too. 

"Claire — Claire — you're  all  right?" 

"Of  course,  silly!" 

"What's  hap(>ened  to  you?" 

He  pushed  her  almost  roughtly  into  the 
car,  walking  around  it  and  climbing  behind 
the  wheel. 

"You  child,  don't  you  see  what  you're 
doing?  I  want  you  to  stop  flinging  roses. 
The  past  isn't  worth  it.  I  don't  believe  it 
even  existed.  I  know — "  His  dark  face 
lost  its  seriousness.  A  crooked  grin  spread 
over  it.  "I  know  it  can't  mean  a  thing  to 
you  now,  but  I  love  you!" 

She  stared  off  into  the  darkness.  She 
could  see  very  little,  haying  been  in  the 
glare  of  the  headlights,  but  somewhere  out 
there  in  that  darkness  was  Echo  Lake  with 
water-lilies  floating  on  it.  From  underneath 
one  of  the  Pepper  Trees  near  it  there  was  a 
man  with  blond  hair  bending  over  her — 
his  arms  were  around  her.  He  was  saying, 
"I  love  you  .  .  ."    Then  she  had  thrilled ! 

"Well,"  Wallie  asked,  "shall  we  drive 
on?"  ^ 

Back  in  the  present,  she  started.  "Oh, 
Wallie,  I'm  sorry — sorry  dear — only  I'm 
already  in  love,  you  know." 

"You're  an  artist,"  he  said  as  if  that  ex- 
plained everything,  and  threw  the  car  into 
gear. 

"I  don't  understand,  Wallie." 
"No,  you  wouldn't — artists  don't." 

THE  week-end  in  Tia  Juana  was  a  dis- 
appointment. She  found  it  didn't  thrill 
her  as  she  had  expected.  Wallie  took  her 
everywhere  she  wanted  to  go — anticipated 
her  whims.  She  came  to  depend  on  him  and, 
in  the  ride  back  to  Hollywood,  Sunday,  she 
found  a  strange  comfort  in  his  shoulder 
against  hers.  If  only  she  could  put  that 
memory  of  Jack  White  from  her  mind!  In 
the  moments  that  she  did,  something  stirred 
in  her.  It  was  warm  and  fragrant  like  a 
breeze  in  Wallie's  garden  on  Beverly  Hills. 
And  then,  just  as  she  started  to  breathe  it 
in,  a  cold  flame  that  lived  within  her,  lept 
up  and  smothered  it  in  its  smoke.  She  had 
loved  Jack  White — did  love  him — and  he 
had  deserted  her! 

They  finished  the  pictiire  early  in  Decem- 
ber. The  streets  of  Hollywood  were  deco- 
rated with  flowers  of  the  Christmas  season. 
She  lolled  among  those  streets  to  Perfea's 
Studio  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  minimum  of 
ten  piaures  to  be  completed  in  three  years 
for  which  she  was  to  receive  $65,000  a  year 
and  a  bonus  of  $15,000  per  picture  for  any 
other  pictures  made  above  the  minimum. 

She  had  already  moved  into  The  Roose- 
velt and  had  a  suite  of  rooms  there.  Soon 
she  supposed  she  would  be  having  a  place 
of  her  own  on  Beverly  Hills  looking  out 
toward  the  lights  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
thought  of  it  brought  i  dry  taste  to  her 
mouth. 

She  did  not  sign  the  contract  with  Perfect 
that  day.  There  was  a  letter  awaiting  her 
at  the  Studios — a  letter  with  an  air-mail 
stamp  that  had  been  delayed  because  of 
storms  in  the  mountains.  It  said,  among 
other  things,  that  the  writer  was  returning 
and  would  be  in  Hollywood  on  the  twen- 


tieth.   And  the  writer  was  Jack  White. 

She  remembered  looking  at  the  calendar  on 
the  wall  of  the  office  before  she  ran  from 
the  door  while  secretaries  stared  at  her  in 
astonishment.  She  looked  up  at  the  flowers 
strung  overhead  and  laughed.  It  was  Christ- 
mas! Jack  was  coming  back!  The  letter 
said  something  about  the  show  being  a 
"flop".  She  didn't  remember  just  what.  It 
didn't  make  any  difference.  Jack  was 
coming  back ! 

She  ransacked  Los  Angeles  shops  for 
dresses  that  day,  calling  up  Wallie  Barron 
to  come  in  and  help  her  find  the  things  she 
wanted,  telling  him  with  cruelty  of  which" 
she  was  unaware,  of  her  happiness. 

DO  YOU  know,  Wallie,  it  makes  me 
feel  that  I  was  a  garden — a  flower 
garden — and  things  were  growing  in  me. 
Isn't  it  funny?"  She  turned  away  laughing 
and  so  didn't  see  the  broken  smile  with 
which  he  answered  her. 

She  was  waiting  at  the  station  in  Los 
Angeles  the  next  day.  The  longer  she  wait- 
ed the  more  and  more  calm  she  became. 
Then  the  train  pulled  in. 

The  crowd  began  to  mill  through  the 
gates  around  them  and  finally  she  saw  a 
figure  of  medium  height  moving  in  the 
busde.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pointed 
face  with  light  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair 
over  it.  Was  it  Jack?  His  face  was  nar- 
rower than  she  had  thought — the  eyes  were 
weaker  blue  than  she  had  seen  those  montl. 
in  her  dreams.  She  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  lips  were  thin.  They  twisted  into  a 
rather  bashful  pathetic  smile  as  he  came  up 
to  her. 

She  stared  at  him,  a  hard  lump  forming 
in  her  throat.  To  be  disappointed  like  this 
after  ail  these  months!  Why  didn't  he  do 
something?  Why  didn't  he  say  something 
instead  of  just  standing  there  and  smirking 
like  a  little  boy  who  had  been  kept  in  after 
school  and  tries  to  bluff  his  mother  when 
he  reaches  home? 

"Oh  Jack!"  She  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  and  hid  her  face  against  his  brown  coat 
where  she  wouldn't  see.  Here  she  might 
recapture  some  of  that  exquisiteness  that  she 
had  been  so  sure  would  be  hers. 

"Hello,  Claire,"  he  said,  "I  hear  you've 
been  doing  big  things.  Left  me  all  behind. 
But  I  got  a  bum  deal." 

"Jack!"  Her  voice  was  fierce  and  com- 
manding. "Jack,  kiss  me!"  She  looked  up 
and  saw  his  face  flush,  saw  his  weak  blue 
eyes  wander  over  the  crowd. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Claire  till  we're  alone!  You 
always  dramatized  things  so.  Let's  don't 
make  a  scene!" 

She  backed  away  from  him.  "Dramatize 
things?"  Where  had  she  heard  that?  Wal- 
lie had  told  her  that  and  had  said  she  was  an 
artist.  She  wondered,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
half-understanding  if  that  was  what  he  meant 
when  he  said  something  about  her  "living 
for  a  thing  that  never  existed." 

THE  window  in  her  mind  opened  a  little 
wider.  He  had  been  right.  She  could 
look  back  now,  with  Jack  here  in  front  of 
her  and  see  he  had  always  been  diis  way;  he 
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had  never  quite  been  all  she  had  dreamed  he 
was,  until  he  had  left  her  and  her  imagin- 
ation had  had  free  play. 

She  wanted  to  tell  Wallie  about  it.  Wal- 
lie  would  understand,  and  would  help  her 
understand. 

He  loved  her  and  he  had  put  that  love  in 
the  background  because  she  had  been  too 
blind  to  see  how  great  he  was,  and  he  had 
sacrificed  himself  to  be.  a  friend  because  she 
had  wanted  only  a  friend.  What  a  fool  she 
had  been !  And  Wallie,  noble  and  quiet  and 
understanding — so  far  beyond  her.  Her 
mind  raced  on,  building  up  the  picture  of 
Wallace  Barron's  nobility. 
,  "Well,  shall  we  move  on?  "  It  was  Jack 
White's  voice  which  now  brought  her  back 
to  reality  from  that  strange  inner  dramatiza- 
tion of  events  which  always  seized  her  and 
carried  her  so  far  beyond  ordinary  reality. 


'Oh  Jack,"  she  said,  '  Tm  sorry!  Yes  let's 
do  go.  Only  I've  got  to  hurry.  I  can't  be 
very  long.  I've  an  appointment  out  at  the 
Studios.  " 

That  contract  she  had  forgotten  would  now 
be  a  good  excuse. 

BIG  Bill  Maughm,  Ralph  Conners,  Jesse 
Sweatman,  President  of  Perfect,  War- 
ren Barron,  and  a  rather  clever  New  York 
critic  who  happened  to  be  West,  were  at  the 
minute  watching  a  special  running  of  The 
Park  Avenue  Aiurder. 

"By  the  shades  of  Bernhardt,  '  the  critic 
was  saying,  "Sweatman,  you've  got  a  find  in 
that  kid  playing  die  hostess.  She's  not  an 
actress — she's  an  artist.  She's  one  of  the 
three  in  Hollywood.  Have  you  got  her 
signed  up?" 

Sweatman  rubbed  his  fat  hands  together 


nervously  and  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
side  anxiously. 

"Noo.  She  left  the  other  day  without 
signin'.  $65,000  a  year  I  offered  her — may- 
be Fox  or  M-G-M  are  after  her — the  dirty 
cutthroats !  Tryin'  to  take  an  actress  from 
me!  But  she  wouldn't  sign  without  lettin' 
me  know..  That  wouldn't  be  fair.  She 
wouldn't  do  it.  I'm  goin'  to  change  that 
contract — make  it  $125,000  a  year." 

Warren  Barron  smiled.  They  were  find- 
ing out  what  he  had  known  all  along — that 
this  child  dramatized  life — lived  it  for  some- 
thing bigger  than  it  was.  She  was  far  be- 
yond him — far — but  he  loved  her  so  much 
that  he  ached  to  think  about  it.  If  only  she 
could  care  for  him  as  she  did  for  that  other 
man — God,  how  happy  he  would  be ! 

I  have  .  .  .  flung  roses,"  he  whispered  to 
himself  thinking  of  her. 


The  Risks  They  Take 


played  an  armless  role,  he  burst  an  artery 
in  one  of  them  through  the  terrific  stricture 
placed  upon  it.  When  he  was  The  Phantom 
he  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  nose 
because  of  an  infection  caused  by  a  device 
used  to  add  horror  to  his  ponrayal. 

Dick  Grace,  aerial  dare-devil,  feels  he  is 
cheating  death.  All  the  others  in  his  flying 
film  circus  have  lived  dangerously  and  died 
game.  Dick,  who  crashed  for  you  in  Wings, 
Lilac  Time,  Hell's  Angels  and  the  rest  of 
them,  has  broken  practically  every  bone  in 
his  body.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  this  in- 
cludes his  neck ! 

Guy  Standing  was  one  of  the  British  colony 
in  Hollywood.  They  were  using  the  lions 
in  that  particular  picture.  One  of  them  was 
nervous.  It  was  one  of  those  things.  Not 
much  to  be  done  by  the  time  they  drove  the 
blood-reeking,  tawny  cat  from  his  throat. 
Nothing  but  to  notify  his  cousin,  Wyndham 
Standing,  who  continues  to  live  dangerously 
for  the  film-fans. 

Ken  Maynard,  and  all  the  riders,  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  come  through  a  pic- 
ture with  no  greater  hurt  than  strains  and 
wrenches.  Bruises  are  nothing.  And  breaks 
the  usual  thing.  The  spectre  gallops  with 
them  all. 

MEN  who  laugh  in  Death's  face,  na- 
turally consider  it  a  huge  joke  when 
they  elude  his  gripping  talons.  Chester 
Morris  actually  giggles  in  telling  an  ex- 
perience during  Alibi.  To  save  the  shooting 
of  an  additional  scene,  Chester  told  the  di- 
rector it  would  be  all  right  to  pepper  with 
bultets  the  door  of  the  closet  in  which  he 
was  hidden.  The  gunner  was  presumed  to 
be  an  expert  marksman  who  could  avoid 
sending  his  bullets  on  the  side  against  which 
Morris  stood  flattened.  Later  he  saw  the 
sharp-shooter  reading  a  paper.  The  fellow 
couldn't  see  further  than  his  nose! 

Bebe  Daniels,  the  Lyon's  bride,  bears  scars 
as  souvenirs  of  her  cinematic  adventures. 
From  Senorila  to  R'lo  Rita,  and  before  and 
after,  Bebe's  career  has  been  punctuated  with 
wounds  and  broken  bones.  Those  duels, 
those  leaps  from  balconies,  all  those  breath- 
taking escapades  of  hers  have  not  been  filmed 
costlessly.  But  Bebe  continues  to  live 
dangerously.    And  likes  it. 


\_Continued  from  page  20] 

Ben,  himself,  can  tell  a  few.  So  can  Jim- 
my Hall.  They've  taken  their  fun  where 
they  found  it — in  Hell's  Angels.  And  their 
chances,  too.  Ben's  plane  crashed  one  day 
almost  in  the  laps  of  Breakfast  Club  Bab- 
bitts. And  Jimmy's  forehead  is  a  little 
moist,  despite  his  laugh,  when  he  recounts 
his  part  in  some  sequences. 

You  who  would  like  to  be  talkie  stars, 
would  you  duplicate  even  the  slight  feat  of 
frail  Mary  Philbin  in  Port  o'  Dreams? 

"Mary,"  remarked  director  Wesley  Rug- 
gles  casually,  "in  this  .scene  you  leap  from 
the  ship  into  the  sea.    It's  only  forty  feet." 

She  did  it.  And  Mary  doesn't  swim  a 
stroke!  It  was  just  part  of  the  day's 
work.  / 

The  girls  are  certainly  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  boy-friends  in  this  business  of  liv- 
ing dangerously.  Pneumonia  can  kill  al- 
most as  quickly  as  a  lion.  And  even  Mary 
Pickford  didn't  hesitate  to  risk  it  when  she 
worked  for  hours  wringing  wet  to  amuse  you 
in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Ruth  Roland 
and  Helen  Ferguson  are  only  two  examples 
brave  girls  who  have  sustained  injuries  in 
their  eflForts  to  provide  you  with  amusement. 
Injuries  perhaps  more  tragic  than  either 
death  or  disability.  Injuries  that  have 
robbed  them  forever  of  the  privilege  of 
motherhood. 

1ITTLE  Edwina  Booth  was  warned  by  di- 
^  rector  "Woody"  "Van  Dyke.  "Woody  " 
warned  all  the  cast  of  Trader  Horn.  They 
were  to  go  into  the  African  gorilla  country 
— the  very  bowels  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

"I  want  people  with  plenty  o'  grit  when 
I  go  into  that  hell  to  make  a  picture,"  said 
"Woody." 

"I've  got  it,"  smiled  Edwina.  And  proved  it. 

"Van  Dyke  brought  his  troupe  back  alive. 
But  now  Edwina  is  a  victim  of  some  mys- 
terious jungle  ailment  that  is  sapping  her 
vitality.  Prayers  for  her  recovery.  Hope 
that  she  may  continue  to  live. 

This  same,  "Van  Dyke,  six  feet  of  tough 
hombre,  has  had  occasion  to  t)flFer  physical 
combat  with  a  mutinous  crew  in  the  South 
Seas.  Several  of  them  took  advantage  of 
the  proposition.  The  others  profited  by  their 
example.  Then  "Woody"  went  ahead  and 
shot  his  picture. 


BUT  risks  are  not  confined  to  heavy 
drama.  Comedy  has  its  heroes — and 
its  heroines.  Those  funny  falls  leave  their 
marks.  And  that  goes  literally.  It  isn't  as 
easy  as  it  appears  for  Louise  Fazenda  to 
contribute  silly  sallies  to  the  cinema  with 
her  body  bruised  black  and  blue  as  an 
Eastern  football  team  after  the  Stanford 
game. 

Not  every  tale  of  risks  run  for  your  enter- 
tainment may  be  authenticated.  There  is  a 
reticence  regarding  admission  that  death 
parades  in  pictures.  But  there  is  many  a 
weird  whisper.  And  some  are  so  despite  lack 
of  documentary  proof.  Others  are  too  awful 
for  contemplation.  For  instance,  that  ter- 
rible legend  concerning  the  sinking  of  a 
galleon  with  all  hands !  With  the  movie 
slaves  shackled  to  their  oars !  Or  that  fable 
of  a  film  deletion  necessitated  because  dis- 
membered bodies  were  hurled  across  the 
screen  as  a  result  of  a  premature  explosion. 
Even  in  peace,  war  is  hell.    In  Hollywood. 

In  such  epics  as  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front,  the  director  calls  for  volunteers  for 
hazardous  service,  as  a  soldier  does  in  bat- 
tle. Those  willing  to  face  bombs  bursting 
in  air  receive  extra  service  stripes  on  their 
pay-checks.  The  fire-works  men  plot  care- 
fully. But  accidents  occur.  And  in  the 
archives  of  many  a  studio  are  cut-outs  show- 
ing sights  as  horrible  as  any  seen  in  war. 

STARS,  players,  directors — all  are  in 
jeopardy.  And  cameramen.  Have  you 
paused  in  viewing  some  obviously  perilous 
.scene  to  ponder  the  daring  of  the  man  who 
filmed  it?  No  matter  how  desperate  the 
position  of  the  players,  that  of  the  cinema- 
tographers  is  nearer  the  end  of  life's  plank. 

The  electricians,  too,  clinging'  perilously 
to  the  "cat  walks,"'  strung  across  studio-tops 
high  as  trapezes  in  a  circus  tent.  Property 
men,  too,  flirt  with  death  through  non- 
union hours. 

So  when  you  read  the  slush  and  gush  at- 
tendant upon  some  exaggerated  account  of 
Hollywood  whoopee,  remember  that  those 
who  die  tomorrow  dance  today.  The  people 
in  pictures  live  dangerously.  For  you. 
Death  takes  no  holiday  in  Hollywood.  But 
they  are  a  valiant  crew.  And  the  valiant,  as 
Bill  Howard  says,  taste  death  but  once! 
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Little  Eva 


^Continued  from  page  6^] 

It  was  clearly  a  case  of  all-for-love.  For 
the  wedding  didn't  meet  studio  approval. 
And  the  method  of  it  was  far  from  pleasing 
to  her  friends.  Poorly  advised,  perhaps,  the 
couple  fooled  not  only  the  public  but  their 
pals  by  slipping  away  and  having  die  knot 
tied  under  their  real  names.  Nick's,  you 
know,  is  Nicolai  Pratza.»  He's  a  Roumanian. 
No  one  ever, thought  of  Sue  Carol  as  Eva 
Lederer  Keifer,  nor  of  Nick  Stuan  as  a 
Pratza.  So  the  kids  had  everyone  on  the 
merry-go-round  until  the  news  finally  leaked 
out.  It  hasn't  helped  them.  But  it  has 
brought  them  happiness.  So  far.  So  good. 
Very  good. 

Sue  is  no  mental  heavyweight.  But  she 
is  a  straight-thinking  youngster  with  no  end 
of  appeal  in  her  personality.  She  is  frank — 
engagingly  so — and  gives  every  evidence  of 
sincerity  in  her  manner.  If  she  sometimes 
tinges  her  speech  with  something  almost  akin 
to  baby- talk — just  the  trace  of  a  lisp — -it  is 
natural  for  her  to  do  so.  She's  pretty  well 
devoid  of  pretense — no  fuss  nor  feathers. 
Just  the  sort  of  girl  you'd  like  for  a  pal— 
the  sort  your  brother  would  fall  for.  She 
seems  just  fresh  from  boarding  school,  and 
even  in  the  studio  creates  the  impression  of 
a  kid  home  for  the  holidays  and  all  dressed 
up  for  amateur  theatricals. 

She  has  a  charming  smile.  When  she's 
gay  it  radiates  vivacity.  When  she''s  sad, 
her  lips  are  tremulous.  And  when  she  turns 
the  battery  of  those  eyes  upon  you  she  can 
riddle  the  iron  heart  of  any  casting  agent, 
no  matter  how  hard-boiled. 

Among  her  claims  to  fame  is  that  she  in- 
troduced Virginia  Cherrill,  a  little  girl  from 
back  home,  to  Charles  Spencer  Chaplin,  the 
perennial  bachelor  (that  is,  on  and  off)  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Virginia 
might  play  Charlie's  leading  lady  in  life  as 
well  as  in  pictures.  But,  you  know  how 
things  are. 

ANOTHER  is  that  she  was  born  in  the 
^  same  house  with  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  in 
Chicago.  When  "Uncle  Carl"  started  in  the 
picture  business,  Sue's  dad  nearly  became  his 
partner.  But  tliat  was  another  one  of  those 
things.  When  Sue  came  West,  Carl  Jr. 
renewed  his  boyhood  friendship  with  her, 
and  for  a  while  folks  thought  she  might  be- 
come Hollywood's  Crown  Princess.  It 
didn't  happen.  These  foreigners  have  a 
way  with  'em,  they  say.  Anyhow,  Sue  be- 
came Nick's  bride  instead. 

Right  now  she's  working  on  the  fifth  lot 
which  has  engaged  her  during  her  brief 
career.  First  it  was  Fox.  Then  the  Mac- 
Leah  outfit.  Later,  De  Mille  at  the  Pathe 
studios,  and  then  Metro.  Now  she's 
featured  by  RKO.  They  have  ambitious 
plans  for  her — and  she  for  them.  Her  first 
under  the  new  arrangement  is  She's  My 
Weakness — probably  dedicated  to  Nick  and 
a  lot  more  fellows  scattered  over  the  world 
where  her  pictures .  appear.  So  everything 
seems  hunky-dory.  The  fan  mail  increases. 
Love  lasts.  And  right  now  we  forgive  her 
for  the  time  she  brought  no  booze  to  her 
beach  party.  Let's  hope  things  continue  as 
well  as  they've  begun  for  Eva  Evelyn  Lederer 
Keifer  Pratza.    Sue  Carol  to  you! 


LoRETTA  Young  .  .  .  First  T^ational  Pictures,  Inc. 


Beauty 
that  is  envied  everywhere 

Strikingly  smart  sports  costumes,  trailing  evening  gowns  so  alluringly  femi' 
nine — such  fashions  as  these  were  made  for  beautiful  women. 

Today,  graceful  curves  and  the  radiant  glow  of  health  are  necessary  to  look 
well  in  the  new  modes.  And  most  women  can  achieve  this  fashionable  figure 
by  wise  dieting.  ... 

But  avoid  strenuous,  starvation  menus.  They  often  destroy  beauty.  No 
doubt  you  know  girls  who  complain  of  headaches  and  diz2iness  while  dieting. 
Often  they  lose  their  color,  the  complexion  becomes  sallow  and  wrinkled. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  reducing  diets  lack  roughage.  Without 
roughage,  the  symptoms  and  evils  of  improper  elimination  are  inevitable. 

Yet  they  are  easy  to  avoid.  Just  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Kellogg's  All' 
Bran  to  the  diet  daily.  It  is  not  fattening.  Rehef  is  guaranteed. 

In  addition,  Kellogg's  All'Bran  helps  prevent  dietary  anemia.  It  contains 
iron.  This  mineral  restores  color  to  the  complexion. 

You  will  Hke  the  many  ways  Kellogg's  All-Bran  can  be  eaten  without 
adding  many  calories  to  the  menu. 

SEND  FOR  PREE  BOOKLET 


Women  who  want  to  keep  figures  slim  and  fashionable  will  find 
the  suggested  menus  and  table  of  foods  for  dieting  invaluable. 

Kellogg  Company,  Dept.DG-8,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Keep  Healthy 
While  You  Are  Dieting  to  Reduce." 

}y[ame  


Address^ 


■EUEVES  coKsnnoioM 

ALL-BRAN 
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Anita  Page  Interviews  Anita  Page 


self  as  to  endanger  your  career.  Unless,  of 
course,  you  marry  a  most  remarkable  fellow.  " 

ANITA  sat  silently  for  a  moment,  look- 
^  ing  beyond  the  set  with  its  harsh 
lights,  beyond  the  cool  dim  interior  of  the 
huge  stage,  beyond  the  studio  lot,  piercing 
the  future.    Then,  slowly: 

Yes,  I've  thought  of  that.  I've  thought 
of  it  often.  And  I'm  afraid.  Yes,  I'm  a 
little  afraid  of  love.  I'm  afraid  of  what  it 
will  do  to  this  other  thing  I  love  so  well 
— my  career.  Don't  think  that  I  am  a 
coward.  I'm  not  that.  I  want  to  marry  and 
have  children.  But  that's  what  all  actresses 
say  when  they  give  interviews,  isn't  it.'' 
What  I  mean  is  that  I  don't  want  to  marry 
mimediately.  ' 

You're  nineteen." 

'Just  my  daddy's  mother's  age  when  she 
married.  And  mother  was  married  when  she 
was  seventeen." 

"Are  you  going  to  lag  behind,  Anita 
Page.-'" 

I  don't  know.  That  is  —  that's  what 
troubles  me.  I  meet  a  boy,  and  like  him. 
But  I'm  afraid  to  allow  myself  to  like  him 
too  well,  for  fear  I'll  love  him  and  I  don't 
want  to  love  any  man  too  well,  yet.  I  spend 
my  time  meeting  men,  grand  men,  and  boys, 
and  rush  away  as  soon  as  I  discover  that  my 
interest  in  them  is  too  serious." 
"Anita !" 

YES,  that's  true.  And  it's  ghastly.  I've 
made  friends  and  lost  them  because  of 
It.  That,  and  the  fact  that  I  treasure  the 
few  hours  I  Kave  away  from  the  studio.  I 
hoard  them,  jealously.  "When  I  am  making 
J  picture  I  go  to  bed  early.     As  early  as 


[Continued  from  page  33} 

nine.    On  Saturday  nights,  of  course,  we  go 
places  and  do  things.'^ 
"We.^" 

You  know,  mother  and  dad  and  my 
young  man.  " 

"Chaperoned,  eh.-'" 

'  Well,  not  that,  exactly,  but  we  have 
such  swell  times  together.  My  young  men 
adore  having  them  with  us." 

"Really?" 

"Sure  thing.  "We  usually  go  to  the  Bilt- 
more  or  the  Grove.  I  ve  been  only  once 
to  the  Brown  Derby,  and  a  couple  of  times 
to  Montmartre.  We  joined  the  Embassy 
Club,  too.  Sometimes  we  like  to  go  ro  the 
Blossom  Room  at  the  Roosevelt.  I  think 
Marino — "' 

"Our  brother.^""  I  hastily  interposed. 

" — he's  seven  now,  and  growing  like  a 
weed.  I  think  Marino  likes  the  pastries 
there.  And  Henry  s  .  .  .  That's  fun.  Dad 
and  Bill  Newberry,  from  the  studio,  you 
know,  and  I  dropped  into  Henry's  after  a 
midnight  performance  at  the  Chinese  and  sat 
and  sat." 

"But  how  do  you  handle  the  smart  boys 
who  aren't  accustomed  to  chaperonage?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Do  you  warn  them?  I  mean,  wouldn't 
they  find  momma  and  poppa  pretty  dull 
company?"' 

"Oh,  that.  I  say,  when  they  ask  me  to  go 
out.  to  come  over  to  the  house  and  meet 
mother  and  dad,  who  always  accompany  me, 
and,  if  they  like  me  with  those  provisions, 
they  come.    Otherwise,  they  don't." 

"Oh.    And  they  come?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It's  always  been  that  way,  as 
you  recall.    In  Queens,  Long  Island  .  .  ." 

"  I  remember  when  we  moved  there  from 


Flushing,  Anita." 

"When  dad  started  his  electrical  products 
factory?"' 

"Uh  huh.  And  when  I  went  to  New 
York  to  sign  that  picture  contract,  mother 
was  with  me.  " 

"And  you  made  two  pictures  and  were 
brought  to  Hollywood." 

"With  mother  and  Marino." 

OF  COURSE.  And  then  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  sent  for  you.  You  were 
just  a  kid — seventeen,  weren't  you?  And 
your  hair  came  out  of  curl  on  the  long  bus 
ride  from  Los  Angeles  to  Culver  City  and 
you  had  a  cold — " 

" — And  didn't  want  to  take  a  test." 
"Right." 

"But  were  prevailed  upon  and — " 
'" — got  the  job!" 

"  Yes?  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  -this  marriage  situation?  Retreat  from 
it  all  your  life?" 

"No.  Not  that.  Marry,  later.  But  not 
until  I  am  financially  independent.  Don't 
think  I  want  to  support  a  husband.  I  want 
one  who  can  support  me.  And  don't  think 
I  am  utterly  mercenary.  I  want  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  have  a  profession,  so  that 
in  any  unexpected  event,  I  shall  be  entire- 
ly able  to  care  for  myself." 

"Very  good,"  I  said.  "But  it  would  have 
been  nice  if  you  could  have  had  the  same 
success  as  an  artist." 

"Oh,  are  you  going  to  start  that  all  over 
again?  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  use  the 
knowledge  of  line  and  form  that  I  learned  in 
art  school  in  making  up  my  eyebrows  for 
movie  work?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  so,  "  I  answered,  sighing. 


Night  Life  in  Hollywood 


Charlotte  Merriam,  Natalie  Kingston,  Lillian 
Rich,  Nancy  Drexel,  Betty  Boyd,  Molly 
ODay,  Don  Alvarado,  Mildred  Harris, 
Renee  Torres,  Mona  Rico,  Kathleen  Clif- 
ford, David  Newell,  Rosetta  and  "Vivian 
Duncan,  Doris  Dean  (Roscoe  Arbuckle's 
ex-wife)  and  ever  so  many  more.  Billy 
Joy  (Leatrice's  witty  brother)  acts  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  and  does  his  stuff  in 
great  shape,  winning  the  applause  of  all. 
The  Duncans  are  persuaded  to  sing  their 
famous  song,  Re?nemb'ring,  and  then  later 
they  give  us  the  theme  song  of  their  new 
picture.  Following  You.  Next,  a  dancing 
contest  is  in  order  and  lo  and  behold, 
Mildred  Harris  and  her  partner  win  and 
Mildred  is  presented  with  a  huge  silver 
cocktail  shaker.  All  in  all,  our  little  party 
turned  out  to  be  a  grand  success ! 

FRIDAY  night  is  fight  night  in  Hol- 
lywood and  most  everybody  goes. 
Fact!  If  I  were  a  tourist  and  wanted  to 
see  the  stars  real  badly  and  real  informally, 
I'd  go  to  the  fights.  Provided,  of  course, 
I  had  the  couple  of  dollars  I  The  show  is 
held  at  the  Hollywood  Legion  Stadium,  just 
ofT  the  Boulevard  on  £1  Centro,  and  none 
other  than  big  Tom  Gallery,  husband  of 
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Zasu  Pitts,  and  himself  once  a  film  player 
of  note,  manages  the  house. 

As  we  enter,  the  music  stops,  lights  go 
down,  laughter  and  talk  soften  to  a  mere 
mutter.  The  light  over  the  ring  sputters 
and  then  settles  into  a  steady  glow. 

Richard  Dix  comes  regularly.  There  he 
is  now,  in  the  third  row.  Al  Jolson  and  his 
wife  are  probably  somewhere  about  —  they 
usually  come.  So  does  Reed  Howes  and 
Dick  Aden.  There's  Bebe  Daniels  and 
Ben  Lyon !  Bebe  is  dressed  for  a  party 
after  the  fights.  Her  sable  coat  can't  hide 
her  evening  gown.  Neither  can  that  sleek 
hat  disguise  her  marcel.  Nobody's  looking 
(so  they  think!)  so  they  hold  hands!  John 
Gilbert  usually  comes  to  the  fights.  So  does 
Neil  Hamilton.  And  Warner  Baxter.  And 
Ronald  Colman.  Jack  Dempsey,  too,  when- 
ever he's  in  town.  After  the  fights  are 
over,  we  drive  out  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
and  stop  ''n  at  the  Pom  Pom  for  a  while. 
This  is  a  popular  nite  club  and  many  ex- 
pensive parties  are  given  here.  The  danc- 
ing girls  prance  around,  delighting  the  big 
butter  and  egg  gents. 

SATURDAY  night  sees  much  of  the  col- 
ony   making    merry    at    the  Biltmore 


downtown.  Here  many  formal  parties  are 
held,  notably  those  sponsored  by  the  fa- 
mous Sixty  Club,  Hollywood's  special  and 
exclusive  social  organization. 

Sunday  night,  after  an  afternoon  at  "Vivian 
Duncan's  home  at  Malibu,  we  drive  back 
toward  Hollywood.  That  big  white  colonial 
mansion  we  see,  sitting  somewhat  back  from 
the  road,  on  Washington  Boulevard,  is  the 
once  famous  Plantation.  Here,  not  so  long 
ago,  Roscoe  Arbuckle  held  sway  every  night, 
being  very  Pagliacci  and  hiding  all  his 
troubles  behind  a  broad,  welcoming  grin ! 
But  "Fatty  "  is  here  no  more — instead  he  is 
working  on  rhe  RKO  lot  as  a  gag  man — 
and  somehow,  even  the  outside  of  the  Plan- 
tation now  seems  quiet  and  cheerless. 

Back  in  Hollywood  we  drop  into  the 
Blossom  Room  at  the  celebrated  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  Instead  of  dancing  we  just  sit 
around  and  listen  to  George  Olsen  and  his 
famous  band.  Their  music  is  really  won- 
derfully soothing.  Yes,  we  admit  it,  we 
are  just  a  little  bit  tired  after  our  rather 
strenuous  week.  Yet,  after  a  night's  rest, 
we'd  probably  be  all  ready  to  start  right  out 
again  if  occasion  demanded. 

Hollywood  night  life  is  one  long  endless- 
chain  of  dancing,  partying  and  theatre-going. 


!)0 


die  Call  ^ 


Who's  Doing  What  and  WTiere 


RICHARD  ARLEN— D^e  Sea  God.  Para- 
movint  Studio,  Hollywood. 

GEORGE  ARLISS— OW  English,  Warner 
Brodiers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

ROBERT  ARMSTRONG  —  TA^  Railroad 
Man,  RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

GEORGE  K.  ARTHUR— Untitled  comedy, 
Darmour  Studio,  Hollywood. 

LEW  AYRES — Saint  Johnson,  Universal 
Studio,  Universal  City. 

RICHARD  BARTHELMESS— /4^i/oj,  First 
National  Studio,  Burbank. 

WARNER  BAXTER— r/^K  Modern  World, 
Fox  Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOAN  BENNETT— S/wi//«'  Thru,  United 
Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOHN  BOLES— Strictly  Dishonorable,  Uni- 
versal Studio,  Universal  City. 

WILLIAM  BOYD  — Last  Frontier, 
Pathe  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JOE  E.  BROWN— Hig/E>  Life,  First  Na- 
tional Studio,  Burbank. 

LEO  CARRILLO— S^wor  Manana,  Tiflfany 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

NANCY  CARROLL  —  Rodeo  Romance, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

LON  CHANEY— r;^^  Penalty,  M-G-M  Stu- 
dio, Culver  City. 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN— Ci/>  Lights,  Chap- 
lin Studio,  Hollywood. 

CHARLIE  CHASE— Untitled  comedy,  Hal 
Roach  Studio,  Culver  City. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON— r/E»e  Better  Wife, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

VIRGINIA  CHERRILL  —  City  Lights, 
Chaplin  Studio,  Hollywood. 

BERNICE  CLAIRE  — Ca//.  of  the  East, 
First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

JUNE  COLL'^ER— Beyond  Victory,  Pathe 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

BETTY  COMPSON— T*^  Lie,  RKO  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

JACKIE  COOGAN  — Toot  Sawyer,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

GARY  COOPER— T^e  Spoilers,  Paramount 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  —  TAe  Great  Day, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

KARL  DANE— Untitled  comedy,  Darmour 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

BEBE  DANIELS— Tz&e  Heart  of  the  Rock- 
ies, RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MARION  DAVIES  — F/Vc  O'Clock  Girl, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

RICHARD  mX—Big  Brother,  RKO  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

JACK  DONOHUE— Bd«/iKg  Butler,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

RAY  DOOLEY— r/:>e  Melody  Girl,  Metro- 
politan Studio,  Hollywood. 

FIFI  DORSAY— P^j/«/e^/  Women.  Fox  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

EDDIE  DOWLING  —  Honeymoon  Lane, 
Metropolitan  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MARIE  DRESSLER— Rdzz/e-Ddzz/e,  M-G-M 
Studio,  Culver  City. 

JUNIOR  DURKIN— Toot  Sawyer,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  —  Forever 
After,  First  National  Studio,  Burbank. 

CHARLES  FARRELL— T^?e  Princess  and 
the  Plumber,  Fox  Studio,  Hollywood. 

LOUISE  FAZENDA  —  Untitled  Comedy, 
Darmour  Studio,  Hollywood. 

JOHN  GILBERT— T/be  Way  of  a  Sailor, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

WILLIAM  HAINES  —  Remote  Control, 
M-G-M  Studio,  Culver  City. 

JAMES  UKLL— Precious,  Warner  Brothers 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

OLIVER  HARDY— Untitled  comedy,  Hal 
Roach  Studio,  Culver  City. 


JACK  HOLT — Untitled  navy  picture,  Co- 
lumbia Studio,  Hollywood. 

WALTER  HUSTON— r^be  General,  Para- 
mount Studio,  Hollywood. 

BUCK  }O^ES— Tennessee's  Partner,  Tec- 
Art  Studio,  Hollywood. 

IAN  KEITH— r^e  Big  Trail,  Fox  Studio, 
Hollywood. 

ARTHUR  LAKE— Bunker  Bean,  RKO  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 

LOLA  LANE — Fancy  Clothes,  James  Craze 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

STAN  LAUREL— Untitled  comedy,  Hal 
Roach  Studio,  Culver  City. 

WINNIE  LIGHTNER— GoW  Diggers  of 
Paris,  Warner  Brothers  Studio  Holly- 
wood. 

HAROLD  LLOYD— Feet  First,  Metropoli- 
tan Studio,  Hollywood. 

LOTTIE  LODER— The  Lonely  Gigolo, 
Warner  Brothers  Studio,  Hollywood. 

EDMUND  LOWE— Scotland  Yard,  Fox 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

BERT  LYTELL— Cr/TO/W  Code,  Columbia 
Studio,  Hollywood. 

FREDERIC  MARCH— The  Royal  Family, 
Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 

EDWARD  MARSHAUl  — The  Chocolate 
Soldier,  RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 

MARILYN  MILLS— Under  the  Lone  Star, 
Chas.  Davis  Studio,  Culver  City. 

LOIS  MORAN— Red  Sky,  Fox  Studio,  Hol- 
lywood. 

POLLY  MORAN—Razzle-Dazzle,  M-G-M 

Studio,  Culver  City. 
CHARLES   MURRAY— rZ»t    Cohens  and 

Kellys    in    Ireland,    Universal  Studio, 

Universal  City. 
J.   HAROLD   MURRAY— Red  Sky,  Fox 

Studio,  Hollywood. 
TIM  McCOY — The  litdians  Are  Coming, 

Universal  Studio,  Universal  City. 
VICTOR  McLAGLE^  —  Painted  Women, 

Fox  Studio,  Hollywood. 
MARIAN  my^ON-Adios,  First  National 

Studio,  Burbank. 
MARY  l>lOLAN— Outside  the  Law,  Uni- 
versal Studio,  Universal  City. 
JACK  OAKIE— Mer/o«   of   the  Movies, 

Paramount  Studio,  Hollywood. 
MARY    PICKFORD  —  Forever  Yours, 

United  Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 
MARJORIE  RAMBEAU— Her  Man,  Pathe 

Studio,  Culver  City. 
DOLORES  DEL  RIO— Bird  of  Paradise, 

United  Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 
WILL  ROGERS — Connecticfit  Yankee,  Fox 

Studios,  Holl>'wood. 
GEORGE  SIDNEY— Co^eM5  and  Kellys  in 

Ireland,  Universal  Studio,  Universal  City. 
MILTON  SILLS— The  Sea  Wolf,  Fox  Stu- 
dio, Hollywood. 
OTIS  SKINNER— First  National 

Studio,  Burbank. 
FORD  STERLING— IFAo  Killed  Which?, 

Christie  Studio,  Hollywood. 
NORMA  TALMADGE— Deception,  United 

Artists  Studio,  Hollywood. 
HELEN  TWELVETREES— Her  Man,  Pathe 

Studio,  Culver  City. 
VIRGINIA  \ALL\  — Evidence,  Columbia 

Studio,  Hollywood. 
LUPE  VELEZ— Blind  Rafferty,  United  Ar- 
tists Studio,  Hollywood. 
BERT  WHEELER— Half  Shot  at  Sunrise, 

RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 
ALICE  WHITE— College   Widows,  First 

National  Studio,  Burbank. 
ROBERT  WOOLSEY— Half  Shot  at  Sun- 
rise, RKO  Studio,  Hollywood. 
FAY  WRAY— The  Sea  God,  Paramount 

Studio,  Hollywood. 


XRTHTi  EARN 
MORE   * 


HY  not  train  your  ability 
along  art  lines  if  you  like  to 
draw?  Art  is  a  vital  part  of 
today's  business.  Advertisers 
and  publishers  are  paying 
large  sums  of  money  annu- 
ally to  those  vfho  are  trained 
in  Moilem  Art.  Successful  magazine 
and  newspaper  artists  are  making 
fine  incomes  today.  A  great  many  suc- 
cessful students  of  the  Federal  School 
of  Illustrating  now  earn  from  $2500  to 
$6000  a  year — some  even  more. 

Drawing  is  a  fascinating  study  as 
taught  through  the  Federal  Home 
Study  Course  in  Illustrating.  You  can 
learn  while  you  earn  if  you  wish. 
More  than  fifty  famous  artists  have 
contributed  exclusive  lessons  and 
drawings  to  the  Federal  Course. 

Their  experience  helps  you  to  be- 
come a  professional.  In  your  spare 
time  at  home  you  may  receive 
thorough  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  Illustrating,  Cartooning,  Lettering, 
Poster  Designing,  and  Window  Card 
Illustrating. 

Why  not  train  your  talent  for  draw- 
ing? If  you  like  to  draw,  it  may  be  your 
opportunity  for  success  in  life. 

TEST  YOUR  TALENT— FREE 
Oip  and  sign  the  coupon  below  and 
get  Free  Vocational  Art  Test  and  the 
book  "A  Road  to  Bigger  Things" 
without  charge.  Our  instructors  will 
go  over  this  art  test  and  give  you  their 
frank  opinions  as  to  yoiu:  ability. 
With  art  training  you  may  become  a 
nationally  known  artist  with  a  large 
income  later  on.  Make  your  start  to- 
day by  sending  the  coupon  at  once. 

PEDEI^AL  $CH€€L 
or  ILLUSTI^ATflNG 

7510  Federal  Schools  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Federal  School  of  niustra ting 
7510  Federal  Schools  BIdg., 
Minneapotis,  Minnesota. 

Please  send  me  free  book 
"A  Road  To  Bigger  Things** 
and  Standard  Art  Test. 


.Occupation^ 


Address 
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Not  A  Chance 


Dolores  and  Carewe  were  together  much  of 
the  time;  most  of  the  time.  True,  their  as- 
^ociauon  was  a  btrictly  business  affair  but 
that  needn't  be  mentioned.  Nor  would  that 
■show  in  photographs.  So  they  lit  on  it  as  a 
swell  idea  and  played  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 
Dolores  and  her  husband  were  estranged, 
I  an  the  whispers,  and  Dolores  loves  Edmund 
Carewf!  Hot  stuff!  Tell  everyone  you 
meet!  Dolores  has  outgrown  her  husband 
jnd  is  after  a  fancier  one !  Great !  Think  of 
the  possibilities  there  for  the  boys  with 
nimble  pens!  And  now  give  a  thought  to 
Dolotes  and  Jaime.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
her  feelings  when  she  had  returned  from 
location  with  Carewe  and  was  at  home  with 
Jamc.  If  you  think  their  marital  condition 
rtmaiied  unchanged  you  are  mistaken. 
!..!ugh  It  off  as  much  as  they  would,  it  was 
no  use.  The  seed  of  discontent  had  been 
M)wn.  Gone  was  the  old  normalness  and 
simplicity.  Gone  was  naturalness.  And  in 
Its  place  was  :nan-made  friction.  The  end, 
V<>u  all  know.  Jaime  died  of  a  broken  heart 
in  luirope.  Today  Dohsres  lives  sadly  and 
quietly  with  her  mother  in  Hollywood.  Nor 
did  Carewe  escaped  unscathed.  The  rumpus 
caused  an  estrangement  and  divorce  with  his 
wife  that  has  been  but  lately  patched  up. 
The  stunt  went  over  as  far  as  the  trouble 
makers  were  concerned.  The  world  got  its 
thrill.  But  now  that  the  show  is  over  and 
file  damage  done,  who  would  be  proud  to 
uimit  his  part  in  it?  Yet  those  same  forces 
,ire  at  wo'k  todaj'  in  Hollywood  to  cause 
more  trouble  of  the  same  kind. 

WHEN  Janet  Gaynor  and  Lydell  Peck 
decided  to  marry,  1  heard  an  old- 
iimer  of  Hollywood  say:  "They  haven't  got 
a  chance!"  "I'hat  man  is  close  to  the  press 
.mil  the  great  publicizing  organization  of 
Hollywood.  He  sees  the  wheels  go  round; 
Isfiows  how  they  make  it.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  his  prediction  is  coming  true. 
'I'or  It  IS  a  fact  that  Janet  and  Lydell  are 
today  hghting  unmerciful  odds  to  save  their 
marriage.  Their  trouble  began  the  moment 
ihey  became  man  and  wife.  Because  she  and 
.(  hailes  Farrell  had  appeared  together  and 
were  known  as  Amer/cj'  Sv.\i.theails,  ambi- 
tious publicists  and  idea  men'  sensed  that 
lanet's  marriage  to  another  man  had  prob- 
ibly  broken  Charlie's  heart.  Eroo:  press 
stories  immediately  appeared  carrying  the 
title:  The  Boy  She  Left  Beh'nid  Her,  or 
malicious  rubbish  to  that  effect.  And  just 
to  make  their  point  perfectly  clear,  the  bright 
hoys  tarr  huge  pictures  of  a  slightly  weepy 
Farrell  (the  tears  were  painted  m)  apparent- 
ly -ilone  in  his  grief.  Other  pictures  too. 
<  )ne  that  showed  our  Janet  beside  her  plai'n 
looking  husband,  dressed  in  his  rather 
wiiiikltd  business  suit  and  none  too  romantic 
looking.  Alongside  of  which,  on  the  same 
page,  was  one  of  Charlie,  in  soft-focused, 
.(.iimng  mood.  Leave  a  hack-writer  alone 
Aith  such  pictures  for  a  half-hour  and  the 
lesult  will  be  a  vicious  little  idyl  entitled: 
///'i  She  Choose  Wisely;'  or  its  equivalent. 
They're  doing  that  now.  A  newspaper  writer, 
.)i)e  of  the  first  to  predict  disaster  for  the 
match,  repeatedly  uses  the  Gaynor-Farrell- 
''eck  business  for  copy.     And  when  Lydell 
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Wired  him  that  Janet  and  he  were  quite 
happy  and  wished  to  be  left  alone  he  simply 
made  matters  worse.  The  reporter  printed 
his  wire  as  proof  of  the  worry  and  concern 
they  felt  over  the  affair.  Nice  gentlemanly 
stunt  and  typical  of  the  underhandedness 
which  the  young  couple  is  today  facing. 

THE  latest  one  they  are  retailing  would 
have  us  believe  that  Charlie  and  Janet 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  running  away  to- 
gether to  Honolulu!  And  simply  because 
they,  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  attempted 
to  get  passage  on  the  same  boat.  A  reporter 
tells  of  seeing  them  together  on  a  ship  in 
San  Francisco  that  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Janet  had  her  pas- 
sage but  Charlie  had  been  unsuccessful  in 


Don't  eulogize  my  corpse 

And  buy  me  roses 

And  weep 

And  sniffle. 

And  get  red  noses. 

For  I  will  be  there  ' 

With  my  sense  of  humor 

And  stand  by  your  side 

And  laugh  at  the  rumor 

I'm  dead. 

— Estelle  Taylor 


booking  his.  As  he  stood  talking  with  Janet 
he  quite  freely  admitted  that  he  had  tried  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  the  trip.  And  although  no 
oiie  actually  believes  Charlie  or  anyone  else 
as  well  known  would  try  a  dumb  trick  like 
that,  still  you  will  probably  see  stories  soon, 
if  indeed  you  have  not  already,  of  Janet  s 
fiustiated  attempt  at  a  second  honeymoon 
with  her  dream-man  in  the  magic  isles  of  the 
Pacific.' 

BUT  can't  you  see,  "  you  may  say  to  the 
gossips,  "that  if  they  intended  to  be 
tiigether  in  Honolulu,  they  would  at  least  be 
tliscitet  enough  to  take  different  boats — at 
different  times!  Isn't  it  perfectly  plain  that 
two  such  woild-famous  people  v/ould  never 
think  of  eloping  so  brazenly?  Doesn't  the 
fact  penettate  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  identities  and  so  could  have 
been  up  to  no  mischief?'  Better  not  to 
a  gue,  though.  Far  better  to  save  your 
breath  on  those  people.  Because  if  there's 
tlie  least  chance  for  scandal  they're  going  to 
grab  It.  Just  as  they  did  when,  directly 
after  Janet's  marriage,  they  attributed  a  trip 
East  by  Charlie  to  the  fact  that  he  simply 
couldn't  stay  and  face  her;  even  after  it 
was  repeatedly  explained  that  business,  and 
nothing  else,  took  him  East. 

It  is  not  the  news-hungry  reporters  and 
word-jugglers  alone  who  are  to  blame, 
'though.  After  all  they  are  only  servants  of 
the  people.    If  the  world  weren't  so  ail-fired 


romantic;  forever  on  the  search  for  bigger 
and  better  romances,  the  stuff  would  never 
be  written.  And  the  world,  stern  tas,Wmaster, 
seems  intent  upon  seeing  Janet  and  Charlie 
married.  It  was,  of  course,  seeing  them  to- 
gethet  in  Seventh  Heaven  and  Street  Angel 
that  did  it.  Those  nvo  were  more  than 
movies  to  most  people:  things  of  flesh  and 
blood  that  somehow  got  imder  the  skin. 
And  the  idea  that,  after  playing  in  them, 
Janet  could  imagine  marrying  anyone  other 
than  Charlie,  or  Charlie  not  marry  Janet,  is 
one  which  the  world  would  rather  not  be- 
lieve. To  most  of  us  these  two  are  not 
actor  and  actress.  Rather  are  they  a  boy 
and  girl ;  two  children  who  belong  to  each 
other,  movie  or  no.  The  pov/ers  in  Holly- 
wood who  match  couples  for  the  pretty 
screen  romances  this  time  went  further  than 
they,  or  indeed  anyone  else,  ever  dreamt. 
The  Universality  of  the  love  they  represent 
has  lifted  them  clear  out  of  Hollywood.  The 
wo.dd  has  claimed  them  for  its  own. 

IT  IS  not  right  that  we  look  avidly  for 
signs  of  Janet  to  break  with  Lydell  and 
marry  Charlie.  But  as  /ar  as  that  goes,  we, 
the  public  have  never  let  moral  rightness  in 
or  wrongness  sv/ay  us  in  making  our  de- 
cisions. The  demands  we  make  are  prompted 
by  instinct  rather  than  by  calm  and  sound 
reasoning.  The  Roscoe  Arbuckie  case  is 
enough  proof  of  that.  Although  the  courts 
found  Arbuckie  guilty  of  no  crime,  public 
(  pinion  of  him.  shaped  largely ^bv  the  press, 
is  such  that  he  may  never  return  to  the 
screen.  That  which  he  violated  was  a  power 
far  stronger  than  our  laws.  It  was  public 
confidence  and  for  that  he  received  public 
exile.  a  punishment  far  more  awful  than  any 
of  the  lawmakers  have  on  their  books.  As 
far  as  this  generation  goes,  white-wash 
doesn't  come  white  enough  to  cover  up  the 
tiagic  San  Francisco  incident  in  which  he 
hgured.  You  and  I  and  our  next  door 
neighbors  have  written  finis  to  his  career. 

■  And  what,  "  we  ask  ourselves,  "is  hap- 
pening to  Hollywood  today?  Any  news? 
Any  scandal?"  The  gossips  stir  themselves. 
Suiely,  they  say,  with  all  that  demand  for 
scaP'lal  we  should  be  able  to  find  some.  They 
study  the  list  of  married  couples.  They 
scout  around  at  parties,  teas  and  dances.  And 
failing  to  find  the  dirt  for  which  they're 
looking,  they  rely  on  hearsay,  conjecture  and 
pure  invention  to  fill  their  pages.  Failing, 
in  short,  to  find  scandal,  they  make  it! 

Did  my  friend  say  a  decent  normal  mar- 
riage hasn't  a  chance  of  succeeding  in  Hol- 
lywood? I'd  change  that.  I'd  say  it  hasn't 
the  remotest  possibility  of  success. 


Janet  Gaynor  Interviews 
Janet  Gaynor 

This  treat  is  in  store  for  you  in  the 
September  issue  of  Talking  Screen. 
This  latest  self-inter^'iew  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  this  entire  exclusive  series. 


The  Talkie  School  Racket 


[Conliniied  from  page  69] 

Both  defendants  were  convicted,  but  since 
have  appealed  from  the  decision. 

Another  case,  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  local  newspapers,  was  that  of  a  sailor 
who  had  borrowed  $100  from  a  friend, 
answered  one  cleverly-worded  advertisement, 
and  then  lost  his  $100  to  the  'school.'  This 
young  man  had  no  more  chance  in  talking 
pictures  than  the  proverbial  celluloid  cat  in 
Hades !  After  a  short  "course,'  the  school 
turned  him  loose  to  await  a  call  from  some 
leading  studio — a  call  that,  needless  to  say, 
never  came. 

COURSE,  in  the  voice'  business  as 
with  everything  else,  there  is  good  as 
well  as  bad.  Hollywood,  in  common  with 
other  cities,  has  many  excellent  instructors 
m  voice  who  are  really  sincere  in  their 
work  and  who  will  inform  those  applying 
whether  or  not  they  can  help  them.  These 
are,  obviously,  not  out  for  the  'easy-marks.' 
And  their  prices  are  not  so  exorbitant,  either. 
For  example,  Felix  Hughes,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  voice  teachers  in  the  film 
city,  charges  but  five  dollars  for  a  lesson  and 
he  numbers  many  stars  among  his  pupils, 
including  Madge  Bellamy  and  Jackie 
Saunders.  Also,  Renee  Torres,  Raquel's 
sistef,  who  recently  signed  a  five-year  con- 
tract with  Pan-American  Pictures  and  will  be 
starred  in  The  Birth  of  Texas,  has  been 
studying  singing  with  Mr.  Hughes  for  some- 
time now  and  she  gladly  admits  .she  is  get- 
ting her  full  moneys  worth. 

Another  bona  fide  voice  school  is  headed 
by  Guido  Caselotti,  who  trains  many  singers 
for  motion  picture  work. 

Makers  of  talking  pictures  seek  actors  and 
actresses  who  possess  natural  voices,  un- 
hampered by  stagey'  accents  or  trick 
modulations.  To  make  these  pictures,  the 
producers  desire  a  certain  talkie  presence'  in 
delivery  of  the  lines.  In  the  beginning, 
players  unversed  in  the  technique  of  the 
talking  stage  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make 
voice  films.  But  the  producers  foresaw  that 
and  accordingly  placed  many  of  Broadway's 
most  prominent  stage  directors  under  con- 
tract to  their  studios  so  that  picture  folks 
would  be  shown  the  how'  of  speaking. 

Now  and  then,  cautious  hints  are  dropped 
by  certain  instructors'  in  the  voice  culture 
gyp,  to  the  effect  that  doubling  in  voice'  for 
the  stars  may  pay  large  sums  to  those  whose 
larynxes  function  pleasingly.  Which  is,  to 
those  in  the  know,'  one  long,  loud  laugh. 
For  not  one  single  prominent  player  in  Hol- 
lywood ever  uses  a  voice  double  at  any  time! 
They  couldn't  afford  to  do  so — if  they  did 
and  anyone  found  it  out  and  it  got  into 
public  print,  well,  it  would  be  just  too  bad 
for  that  player's  career. 

THE  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Holly- 
wood says  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  'talkie  schools'  are  "legal,  but  that  is 
just  all."  And  so  they  thrive  merrily  along 
— for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate ! 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  though — all  of 
these  'voice  test'  concerns  and  the  majority 
of  the  'voice  training'  schools  are  a  wonder- 
fully good  thing — for  the  men  and  women 
who  start  them !  For  the  'young  hopeful' 
who  is   caught' — well,  not  so  good! 


Easy  as  A--B'-^C 

Yoxx  Can  Play  Any  Ltisttument 
In  a  Few  Months 
This  Delightful 
New  Easy  \^y? 


f 


A  NY  one  can  easily  learn  music  by  this  re- 
*-  *•  markable  new  method.  And  the  cost  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  old  slow  way.  You  don't 
need  a  private  teacher.  You  study  entirely  at 
home.  Almost  before  you  realize  it  you  are 
playing  real  tunes  and  melodies,  both  popular 
and  classic,  to  please  your  friends,  amuse 
yourself,  and  make  money.  This  wonderful 
new  method  of  reading  and  playing  music  is  as 
simple  as  reading  a  iSook.  No  private  teacher 
could  make  it  any  clearer.  The  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail  at  regular  intervals  —  complete 
printed  instructions,  diagrams,  all  the  music  you 
need.  You  can  select  your  own  time  to  study  or 
practice.  And  the  cost  averages  only  a  few  cents 
a  day,  including  the  music.  If  you  play,  you  are 
always   in  demand.     Many   invitations  come  to  you. 

And  you  meet  the  kind 
of  people  you  have  al- 
ways  wanted   to  know. 


Learn  to  Play 
by  Note 

Mardolin  Saxophone 
Plan  'Cello 
Organ  Ukulele 
Violin  Comet 
Banjo  Trombone 
or  any  other 
instrument 


FREE  BOOK  TELLS  ALL 

Our  free  booklet,  "Music 
Lessons  in  Your  Own 
Home" — contains  zn  of- 
fer that  makes  the 
course  available  at  a 
very  low  price.  Also  a 
Free  Demonstration  Les- 
son which  shows  how 
delightfully  quick  and 
easy  this  wonderfully 
simple  method  is.  Instruments  supplied  when  need- 
ed, cash  or  credit.     If  you  really  want  to  become  a 


good  player  on  your  favorite  instrument  mail  the 
coupon  nouf  —  today.  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
1538  Brunswick   Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
1538  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City- 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Music  Les- 
sons in  Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Free  Demonstration  Lesson,  and 
particulars  of  your  easy  payment  plan,  I  am  inter- 
ested  in   the  following  course : 


Have  you  above  instrument?.. 

Name   

Address   

City  


PROTRUDING^ 
EARS  r 


PRIMSET— a  smiple  and  mar- 
velous new  metbi>d.  sets  them 
in  natural  position  and  im- 
proves appearance  IMMEDI- 
ATELY. No  mechanical  ap- 
pliance! INVISIBLE.  COM- 
FORTABLE. HARMLESS  and 
can  be  worn  any  time  with- 
out detection. 

Use  corrects  deformity  quickly 
with  children,  eventually  with 
adults.      Endorsed    by  physi- 
cians  as   Ijest    known  method 
inr   straightening  ears. 
30   DAYS   TRIAL.     Complete   outfit,    guaranteed  to 
do  as  claimed,  sent  for  $3.00  or  SEND  NO  -MONEY 
—DEPOSIT    $3.00    with    postman    on  delivery. 

PRIMSET  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  4  55   West   42nd  St.  New  York 

Freckles 

Stillman's  Freckle  Cream  bleaches  them  out  while 
you  sleep.  Leaves  the  skin  soft  and  white— the 
complexion  fresh,  clear  and  natural.  For  37 
years  thousands  of  users  have  endorsed  it.  So 
easy  to  use.  The  first  jar  proves  its  magic  worth. 

If  you  use       Bleach  Cream 

you  need  no  other  product  than  Stillman'i' 
Freckle  Cream.    The  most  wonderful  Bleach 
science  can  produce.  Ac  all  drug  stores,  50c 
Write  for  free  booklet,  Tells  "Why  you 
have   freckles.    How  to   remove  them," 
Box  45,  STILLMAN  CO.,  Aurora,  III. 


"LEGPADS** 

Make  Shapely  Limbs — Defy  Detection. 
RUBBER  BUSTS  (for  breast  ampu- 
tations and  undeveloped  brezists) 
ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 
REDUCING  RUBBER  GARMENTS 
"LEGPADS"  restore  to  normal  ap- 
pearance Bowed.  Thin  and  Abnormal 
Legs.  Approved  by  American  Medical 
Association. 

SHERMAN  G.  CAMP 
24fi  Fiith  Avenue,  New  York 


Send  Your  Tbeme  Song  to  Hollywood 

{The  Movie  Capital  of  the  World) 
Your  song  may  be  a  hit  if  properly  presented.  Talk- 
ing pictures  have  created  a  big  demand  for  THEME 
SONGS.  I  will  write  words  to  your  melody,  set 
music  to  your  words,  revise  and  arrange  your  manu- 
script. Years  of  experience  with  foremost  composers. 
Arranger  of  "Tip  Toe  Thru  the  Tulips,"  "Painting 
the  Clouds  with  Sunshine"  and  other  hits.  Write  ior 
literature.  VERN  ELLIOTT.  Dept.  C-2,  64U  Hol- 
lywood   Blvd.»    Hollywood,  CaUf. 
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NOSE 

JBemtlfM 

NO  OPERATION-'NO  PAlM 
••30  DAY  HOME  TRIAL-* 


Dr.  Josephs  Nose  Correctors 
produce  amazing  improve- 
nients  by  painlessly  mould- 
ing the  flesh  and  cartilage. 
Can  be  worn  night  or  day 
in  complete  comfort.  Quick 
and  lasting  results.  Write 
for   FREE  BOOKLET. 

DR.  JOSEPHS,  Inc. 
Dept.  H-25,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


SAAART  WOMEN  USE  X-O-PER 
for  EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRATION 

A  pleasant,  antiseptic  Hqmd 
preparation  that  thousands  of 
women  are  delighted  with.  De- 
stroys unpleasant  odor  of 
perspiration  and  insures  sweet 
cleanliness.  It  is  non-irritating. 
Use  it  at  any  time.  Will  not  soil 
or  stain  your  dress  or  gown. 
Only  $1 .00  for  extra  large  bottle 
that  lasts  a  long  time.  Send  no 
money.  Pay  postman  only  $L00 
on  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Write  today. 

B.&B.  LABORATORY 

4016  Lincoln  Ave. 

Dept.  262  CHICAGO,  ILU 


RROADCAST  your  THOUGHTS 

^  TO  OTHERS  ANYWHERE! 

Wonders  of  TELEPATIIYand  MENTAL  RADIO  in  all  per- 
sonal and  business  affairs,  isastonishing  the  world.  It  may 
change  your  life.  Client  states.  "Quickest  way  to  any- 
thing is  thru  Telepathy."  Costs  little.  Send  for  free 
l)ro()f.  and  "no  money  down,  pay  if  satisfied"  offer. 
PATY  CO.,   158  W.  45th  St.  Dept.  208,   New  York 

BRONA^NIE  NAME  CARDS 

lalut  Hu^  Siie.     go  Perfect  Name  Cards  and  Case  3Sc 

Size  \  Yi  X  2'A.    Choice  of  old  Eng- 
lish. Plain,  or  Script  Types. 
Address  -       -       10c  Extra 

Telephone  -       -         5c  " 

With  Novelty  case  and  Fancy  box. 
Send  Stamps.  Coin,  or  Money  Ord- 
er. .Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Mo- 
ney refunded.  Agents  Wanted. 
BROWNIE  NAME  CARD  CO. 
66  Main  St.,  Coventry,  R.  I, 
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Yust  A  Fearless  Feller 


War  was  the  cause  of  his  turning  Swedish 
in  his  impersonations  and  he  has  continued 
Swedish  ever  since.  So  far,  he  has  been  a 
Swede  in  all  his  piaures. 

SO  FAR  as  he  knows.  El  hasn't  any  Swed- 
ish blood  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  Swede  that  he  has  ever  talked  to  is  an 
American  of  Swedish  descent.  His  father 
was  born  in  Bavaria  and  his  mother  was  of 
Irish  descent.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  El 
looks  rather  German  but  closely  resembles 
his  blonde  mother  instead  of  his  dark-com- 
plexioned father,  even  his  features  being 
like  hers. 

When  El  played  in  Minneapolis,  billed  as 
"The  Poor  Swede,"  a  manager  who  feared 
El  might  offend  some  of  the  Swedish 
customers,  cautioned  him  to  be  careful.  But 
the  Swedish  folk  liked  him  so  well  that 
they  called  around  to  see  him  in  great  num- 
bers, talking  to  him  in  Swedish,  which  he 
didn't  understand  in  the  least.  They  took 
him  for  a  Swede ! 

Eventually  in  his  small  time  vaudeville 
playing.  El  met  Flo  Bert,  who  was  in 
another  aa,  and  when  the  two  acts  merged. 


[Continued  from  page  67} 

the  two  were  teamed  together.  Before  long 
they  were  teamed  for  life. 

Although  Flo  is  a  little  too  plump  for 
pictures,  she  did  appear  with  El  in  Happy 
Days,  which  followed  Sunny  Side  Up  and 
Hot  for  Paris.  But  she  is  content  to  be  a 
homemaker  now  and  when  El  starts  work  in 
The  Oregon  Trail,  Flo  will  be  planning 
delicious  dinners  for  him  in  their  cozy 
duplex  flat,  high  on  a  hill  far  from  the 
Hollywood  studios  in  a  part  of  Los  Angeles 
where  you'd  never  think  of  looking  for 
motion  picture  people. 

Flo  is  a  pretty  brunette,  a  pleasing  foil 
for  her  blond  husband,  and  both  of  them  are 
charming,  friendly  people.  I'll  bet  their 
neighbors  like  them. 

El's  chief  dissipations  are  baseball  and 
prize  fights.  The  couple  love  to  have  their 
friends  in,  but  never  go  to  whoopee  parties. 

A  LL  this  talk  about  having  to  be  a  good 
fellow  and  mix  with  people  to  get 
along  in  pictures  is  not  true,"  declared  El. 
"If  you  can  do  your  sniff,  that  is  the  point." 

El  wants  to  do  better  and  bener  work,  but 
has  no  desire  to  live  in  a  palace  and  have  a 


great  deal  of  money,  he  says. 

Flo  is  busy  with  piano  lessons,  for  her 
own  enjoyment,  and  often  El  dances  at  home 
for  his  own  amusement.  He  let  me  in  on  a 
secret.    El  has  no  ear  for  music ! 

"Sometimes,"  said  El,  "when  I  sing  in 
pictures,  I  just  learn  the  words  and  sing  any 
tune  I  happen  to  think  of.  It  usually  fits  in 
all  right." 

EL'S  great  joy  is  in  making  people  laugh, 
in  making  them  happy.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so  with  the  Brendels.  Even 
when  things  had  become  rosy  and  pros- 
perous with  the  couple,  if  their  act  failed  to 
make  an  audience  laugh  as  heartily  as  usual 
at  one  performance,  they  would  steal  back  to 
their  hotel  room  and  have  a  good  cry. 

Brendel  was  in  silent  pictures  for  a  year, 
in  1926,  but  didn't  like  them.  But  so 
thoroughly  have  talking  pictures  weaned 
him  away  from  the  stage,  that  it  .would 
break  his  heart  to  have  to  go  back  to 
legitimate. 

"Yes,"  said  El  emphatically,  "I  like  the 
talkies  so  well,  I'd  go  into  news  reels  be- 
fore I'd  go  back  to  the  stage!" 


Operator!  Operator! 


reading  palms  and  characters.  She  has  been 
around. 

"They  wanted  it  hot  in  New  York,  so  I 
gave  it  to  them,"  she  says,  shaking  her 
auburn  mane.  Thump  thump.  Varsity 
Dra-ag!  She  tried  out  in  Newark  on  the 
Joisey  side.  Schwab  and  Mandell  saw  her 
and  grabbed  her  for  Good  News.  It  was 
hot.  Zelma  became  a  Broadway  addiction 
with  her  berets,  her  socks,  her  flashy  sports 
attire.  Her  perky  bows  and  flapping  shoe 
ties  were  soon  trademarks.  She  was  so 
good  they  made  cracks  about  her  plainness. 
Good  News  ran  two  years  and  then  went  to 
London.  So  did  she.  There  she  met  An- 
thony Bushell,  who  remembered  her  very, 
very  favorably  from  New  York.  They  were 
married  in  two  weeks,  this  girl  from  Dream- 
land Dance  Hall  and  Broadway,  and  this 


Why  should  I  winter  away  from  the  city? 

Why  should  I  watch  summer  highways 
unravel? 

Why  do  you  speak  with  a  voice  full  of  pity. 

Just  to  describe  what  I'd  see  if  I'd  travel? 

Nothing  can  tempt  me  to  pack  up  and  go — 

Plead  till  you're  weak  and  your  face  be- 
comes chalky — 

I'll  see  the  world  from  a  seat  in  a  show; 

Give  me  the  thrills  of  a  travelogue  talkie. 


[Contittued  from  page  45^ 

boy  from  Oxford,  whom  you  have  seen  in 
the  film  Disraeli. 

STRANGELY  assorted,  this  couple,  but  ob- 
viously blissful.  A  boy  who  likes 
Shakespeare  and  cricket,  and  a  Broadway 
baby  who  talks  her  songs,  and  dances  thump- 
thump.  This  feminine  paradox  who,  off- 
stage, says  she  is  shy  and  retiring,  who  says 
she  is  too  frank  to  have  many  friends,  who 
has  plunged  her  bare  hands  into  the  thick  of 
life  and  wrested  fame  from  it.  Who  has 
climbed  the  frenzied  ladder  of  glory  from 
that  little  town  of  Rock  Falls,  Illinois,  with- 
out help. 

She  wants  to  give  it  all  up  for  a  child. 
But  she  won't,  for  she  has  that  rare  gift  of 
being  a  born  comedienne.  She  can't  give  it 
up.    It  is  in  her  soul.    She  has  worked  and 


Unhampered  Education 

Touring    brings    nothing    but    temper  and 
trouble — 

Punctures    occur    and    need    fixing  with 
patches ; 

Yachting  is  sporty  but  anguish  is  double — 
Ocean  spray  drenches  the  decks  and  the 
hatches. 

Shine  up  your  passport  or  car,  if  you  must! 
Send  me  some  postals;  I'll  bear  you  no 
malice ! 

Swallow  some  spray  or  eat  somebody's  dust — 
I'll  see  the  world  in  a  cinema  palace ! 


starved  and  sweated  for  success.  Even  ma- 
ternity would  not  make  her  forego  it — this 
amazing  ambition. 

So  far  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts,  all  this,  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree, 
Bond  Street,  Mayfair,  Peier  Pan,  and  the 
Pinero  of  her  husband.  This  "hello  girl"  who 
has  made  good,  with  the  smiling  voice,  who 
once  listened  in  on  dull  Sundays  to  the 
coast-to-coast  conversations  of  film  celebrities, 
and  this  tall  ripping  Englishman.  Life  has 
thrown  them  together,  and  happily. 

Now  she  sits  in  the  copper  and  red 
splendor  of  a  Hollywood  Spanish  apartment 
and  awaits  talkie  triumph.  A  fortune  teller 
has  told  her  that  she  will  marry  twice  again. 
Sweetly,  earnestly,  she  shakes  that  auburn 
head.  Marry  again?  No,  never  while  Tony 
is  alive.    There  could  be  no  other  for  me. 


When  you  return,  be  it  winter  or  summer, 
I'll    have   the   news   from    the  far-away 
places — 

"Oh,  but  my  climb  in  the  Alps  was  a  hum- 
mer !" 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  braces?" 
Here  is  a  tip  that  you  should  not  forget: 
Punctures  and  passports  consistently  bore 
me; 

/  buy  a  seat  in  a  movie  and  let 

Newsreel  photographers  see  the  world  for 
me! 

— C.  Warden  La  Roe 
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In  the 

September  issue  of 

TALKING  SCREEN 

"THE  TALKIE  MURDER 
MYSTERY",  Irving  Stone's 
gripping  story  of  baffling 
crime  and  horror  in  one  of 
Hollywood's  giant  studios,  be- 
gins in  this  issue.  Don't  miss 
this  fascinating  story  of  what 
happened  when  an  evil  ten- 
tacle from  Chicago's  gangland 
reached  out  to  spread  terror  to 
everyone  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  feature  picture. 

In  the  same  issue 

'FAMOUS  MOVIE  FRIEND- 
SHIPS" is  the  title  of  the  first 
article  of  a  powerful  series  telling, 
in  intimate  and  revealing  detail, 
of  the  always  absorbingly  inter- 
esting and  frequently  startling 
friendships  of  the  movie  capital — 
staunch  alliances  that  have  in- 
fluenced movie  history  since  the 
first  struggling,  silent  days  of  the 
industry.  These  forces  are  even 
more  influential  and  interesting 
now  that  Hollywood  has  become 
Talkie  Town. 

'  AMOS  N'  ANDY  N'  TALK- 
IES" is  a  gaily  informative  article 
telling  of  the  arrival  on  the  talkie 
scene  of  the  famous  pair  whose 
hilarious  conversation  via  radio 
has  become  an  institution  and  a 
daily  shrine.  Just  how  these  two 
boys  became  what  they  are,  and  a 
world  of  inside  stuff  about  them 
personally  and  about  their  careers, 
is  the  fascinating  information  sup- 
plied by  this  brilliant  feature. 

Also 

A  bright  and  generous  array  of  unusual 
features  concerning  Talkie  Town  and  its 
celebrated  and  interesting — also,  non- 
celebrated  hut  interesting — residents,  re- 
views of  the  latest  talkies,  and  many- 
other  items  of  absorbing  interest  to  mod- 
ern-minded talkie  fans. 

At  All  Newsstands 
ON  SALE  AUGUST  15 
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ROMANCE    (MG-M) — Reviewed    in    this  issue. 

THE  ROAD  TO  PARADISE  (First  National) — 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

THE  RETURN  OF  DR.  FU  MANCHU  (Para- 
mount) — Another  one  of  those  spooky  mys- 
tery plays  based  on  this  fj?.nou3  spooky 
character.     Well  worth  a  visit. 

ROUGH  ROMANCE  (Fox) — Here's  that  he- 
man,  George  O'Brien,  in  a  thrilling,  exciting 
story  about  lumber  jacks  and  stark  emotions. 
Swell. 

THE  RUNAWAY  BRIDE  (RKO)—M^ty  Astor 
and  Lloyd  Hughes  in  a  typical  melodrama 
with  crooks,  with  cops,  with  shootings. 
Kind  of  confusing,  but  O.  K. 

SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS  ( Paramount)— ^uddy 
-Rogers  as  a  struggling  young  song  writer, 
trying  to  get  along  on  an  inheritance  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars 
with  three  chorus  girls  to  **educate"  him. 

SALLY  (First  National) — Marilyn  Miller  is  just 
as  lovely  in  the  talkie  version  of  this  famous 
musical  comedy  as  she  was  in  the  stage  ver- 
sion. Alexander  Gray's  voice,  too,  is  as 
effective  as  usual. 

THE  SAP  FROM  SYRACUSE  (Paramount)  — 
Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

SARAH  AND  SON  (Paramount) — We  don't  sup- 
pose that  we  need  to  tell  you  to  see  this 
one  for  Ruth  Chatterton's  sterling  perform- 
ance. The  story,  as  well,  is  much  better 
than  the  general  run  of  mother  love  effusions. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LAW  (Paramount) 
— William  Powell  in  a  story  about  the  in- 
nocently convicted  fellah.  The  story  is  not 
up  to  much,  but  Powell  is,  as  usual,  magnif- 
icent. 

SHE  STEPS  OUT  (Fox) — One  of  those  human 
little  comedies  based  on  middle  class  family 
life  with  a  very  good  cast. 

SHOW  GIRL  IN  HOLLYWOOD  (First  National) 
— Alice  White  in  a  J.  P.  McEvoy  story  that 
kids  the  movies.  That  is,  it  starts  out  that 
way,  but  soon  goes  serious,  and  then  it's 
just  too  bad. 

THE  SILENT  ENEMY  ( Paramount)— One  of 
those  movies  based  on  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  people  who  live  in  far  oQ  places. 
The  Indian  chief  is  good. 

THE  SINGER  OF  SEVILLE  (M-G-M) — Ramon 
Novarro  in  another  talkie-singie  of '  Spanish 
life. 

SLIGHTLY  SCARLET  (Paramount) — A  sophis- 
ticated crook  story  with  Clivc  Brook  and 
Evelyn  Brent  being  crooked  and  sophisticated 
in  very  good  style. 

SON  OF  THE  GODS  (First  National )— Not  up 
to  Richard  Barthelmess'  usual  high  stand- 
ard. It's  all  about  the  Chinese  boy,  you 
know,  who  turned  out  to  be  United  States 
after  all. 

SO  THIS  IS  LONDON  (Fox)— The  excellent 
Mr.  Rogers  in  a  talkie  adaptation  of  the  well 
known  play.  The  story  isn't  so  very  original, 
but,  oh — when  Will  Rogers  starts  pulling 
his  gags,  everything  is  totsy  hotsy! 

THE  SOCIAL  LION  (Paramount) — In  keeping 
with  its  title,  the  first  Jack  Oakie  starring 
picture  goes  over  with  a  roar.  Story  cross 
between  The  Smart  Set  and  Fast  Company. 
If  ypu  like  this  sort  of  thing,  don't  miss  it. 

SOLDIERS  AND  WOMEN  (Columbia) — Grant 
Withers  in  a  drama  of  love  and  intrigue  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

SONG  O'  MY  HEART  ^fox;— If  you  like  john 
McCormack's  voice  don't  miss  this  one. 

SONG  OF  THE  FLAME  (First  National)— Mr. 
Gershwin  contributed  some  of  the  music  to 
this.  Alexander  Gray  and  Bernice  Claire 
contribute  their  voices  and  personalities.  Re- 
sult: an  excellent  show. 

SONG  OF  THE  WEST  (Warner  Brothers) — It's 
up  to  Joe  E,  Brown  to  save  this  one  frnm 
being  just  another  single.  He  does  save  it, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  his  very  excellent 
clowning  and  his  touching  pathoA.  ' 


nee 

but  now 
SLENDER 


You  see 
them 
daily 

Ask 

them 
why 

THIS  is  to  the 
many  slender 
people  who  have 
learned  the  right  way 
to  fight  fat.  Tell  your 
friends  about  the 
method,  as  someone  told  you, 
perhaps.  It  will  mean  a  kind- 
ness which  no  friend  forgets. 

Science  has  found  that  a  com- 
mon cause  of  obesity  is  an  un- 
der-active gland.  That  gland 
largely  controls  nutrition.  When  it  falls 
down,  too  much  food  goes  to  fat.  So  mod- 
ern physicians  combat  excess  fat  by  feed- 
ing the  lacking  substance. 

That  is  what  Marmola  does.  A  famous 
medical  laboratory  prepares  these  tablets, 
so  that  all  may  employ  this  method  in  the 
right  way  at  small  cost.  A  book  in  each 
box  states  the  formula  and  explains  the 
good  results. 

Marmola  has  for  22  years,  by  sheer 
merit,  held  the  top  place  in  this  field. 
Millions  of  boxes  have  been  used.  New 
youth  and  beauty,  new  vigor  and  health 
have  come  in  this  way  to  many.  In  any 
circle  one  can  now  see  how  slenderness 
prevails. 

Now  we  ask  those  happy  people  to  tell 
others.  Ask  them  to  try  Marmola  and 
watch  results.  Tell  them  that  starvation 
is  not  necessary,  not  safe.  Show  them  the 
right  way.  Urge  them  to  start  at  once. 

Marmola  prescription  tablets  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  SI  a  box.  Any  druggist 
who  is  out  will  gladly  order  for  you. 

MARMOLA 

PRESCRIPTION  TABLETS 
The  Risht  Way  to  Reduce 


LEARN  NURSING 


PRACTICAL 

AT  HOME  IN  12  WEEKS 

Marvelous  calling.    Earn  $20  to  $30  weekly  carinff  for 
invalid  in  your  vicinity  WHILE  LEARNING.  Wehelp 
^    secure  POsKlons.   Write  nne  today. 

Miss  M.  Tull,  6208  Winthrop,  Chicago,  III. 


['lENTS-Represent  th  e  Carlton  li  n  e 
Americas  best  Paying  Proposition/ 
"     SAMPLES  FREE 


1^  SELL  FROM  A  ^ 
MILLION  DOLLAR  STOClC^o 

Shirts,  Neckwear  anil  Underwear.  ''^ 

NoSabstitutiona.4  Hour  Shipping       Jf^  r\0  » 
Service.  Highest  Commission3/N.-'''v  V* 
Bonoses.  Profit  Sharing,        y  ^ 
Biggest  Company.  .■:^'y cS^  ^ 

Mail  Coupon. 


URLTON  MILLS 
79  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK.  '  ^ 

Dept.  304-N 
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Home-Study 

Business  Training 

Your  opportunity  will  never  be  bigger  than  your 
preparation.  Prepare  now  and  reap  the  rewards  of 
early  success.  Free  64-Page  Booki  Tell  How.  Write 
NOW  for  book  you  want,  or  mail  coupon  with  your 
name,  present  position  and  address  in  margin  today. 

□  Hliiher  Accountancy  □  Business  Corres. 

□  Mod.  Salesmanship     □  Credit  and  Collection 

□  Traffic  Management  Correspondence 

□  Rail.  Station  Mgm't    □  Modern  Foremanshlp 

□  Law :  Degree  of  LL.B.  □  Personnel  Mgm't 
O  Commercial  Law         □  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Industrial  Mgm't        □  C.  P.  A. Coaching 

□  Banking  andFlnance  □  Business  English 

□  Telegraphy  □  Commercial  Spenlsta 

□  Business  Mgm't  □  Effective  Speaking 
□Railway  Accounting    □  Stenotypy — Stenog'y 

O  Paper  Salesman's  Training 
LaSalle  Extenxinn  Univentty,  Oept  8370.R  Cbican 


Banish   unsightly   hair  tnslanlly 

No  fuss — no  mess — NO  ODOR.  Just 
apply  dainty  Mystic  Stone.  No 
acids,  no  burning  chemicals — just 
clean,  harmless  Mystic  Stone.  Will 
not  smart  or  injure  delicate  skin. 
Try  This  New  Way 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW 

Mystic  Stone  is  the  easier — quicker  M 
• — surer  way  to  rid  yourself  of  un- 
sightly hair  growths.  Send  only  $1.00 
for  large  size  Mystic  Stone  Com- 
bination and  instructions.  Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper.  Write  NOW. 
Colee    (Dest.  F-8)   853  Broadway. 


S£SS<PAINS 

JOFTEN  IN  5  MINUTES 

No  more  sore,  tired,  aching 
tender  feet.  Amazing 
new  method  corrects 
flat  feet,  and  fallen 
arches  and  ends  foot  troubles.  No  arch  supports — 
nothing  to  wear  on  foot  or  in  shoe — no  tedious  ex- 
ercises— no  special  shoes.  Full  particulars  and  book 
"Foot  Health"  FREE.  Send  for  it  TODAY, 
Dr.  F.  H.  GRIFFITH.  Foot  Spedalitt 
Dept  D  200  Broadway,  New  York  City 


What  Love  Means  To  Me 


„^'»ONe  WEEKS  WORK 


Toa  can  do 
aawell.Show  oar  all- 
wool  union-cnade  tai1ored-to-meae-   mm  m  miaai 
fluit  samples.    Bteeest   cash  ALL  WOOL 


profits  dally,  beside 


profit 

Wonderful  values -8m:trt08t  atylei 
EaaForders.FREEOUTFITof  near-       ^  ^ 
ly  160  larse  awatcbes  and  instruc-  /C 
tioDS.  No  experience  reqaire''  «   M  J  M  ^ 

PI8NCEK  TAILORING  CO..  Oepl.V-l093^  #^ 
Cingress  md  Tbrooi  Sti..  Cbiciga,  lit.  mB%^ 


SONG  WRITERS.^ 


Substantial  Advance  Royalties 
are  paid  on  work  found  acceptable  for  pab- 
lication.  Anyone  wishing  to  write  eUher 
the  words  or  music  for  son^  may  sabmit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice. 
Pasiexperien  ce  unnecessary.  New  demand 
created  by  "Talting  Pictores".  folly  de- 
scribed in  onr  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today— Newcomer  Associates 
727  Earle  Bailding,  New  York,  N.  T. 


In  the  next  issue 

be  sure  to  look  for  the  amusing  and 
informative  feature  entitled 

'"^They  Are  Clay  in  Her 
Hands" 

the  startling  and  absolutely 
true  story  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Sylvia,  famous  mas- 
seuse to  Hollywood's  famous. 
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finished.  It  is  of  very  little  use  in  that 
condition.  ,It  requires  the  completion  of  the 
circle  to  make  the  woman  a  real,  a  vital  be- 
ing. That  is  why  I  have  come  to  look  upon 
iove  as  a  completing  process.  It  affords  me 
the  chance  to  be  something  full  and  dis- 
tinaive. 

A THOUGHT  occurs  to  me  as  Alice  is 
talking  that  is  certainly  worthy  of 
mention.  She  is  so  utterly  serious  in  what 
she  is  saying  that  it  suddenly  strikes  me  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  story  about  her  that  has 
given  her  the  chance  to  talk  as  she  wants  to 
talk.  When  a  writer  in  Hollywood  goes 
to  Alice  for  a  statement,  he  always  goes  to 
her  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  just  what 
she  will  say  in  answer  to  the  question  he  is 
going  to  ask.  And  he  always  has  a  question 
to  ask  Alice  White  "OF  THE  SCREEN." 
Never  does  it  occur  to  him  that  her  judg- 
ment on  any  subject  hut  parties — dancing — 
hey-hey — and  riotous  living  would  he  of  any 
value.  I  am  sure  of  this  statement,  because 
I  have  gone  to  Alice  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion with  those  very  ideas  in  mind!  I 
have  never  given  Alice  White  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  her  own  thoughts  on  a  sub- 
ject which  she  enjoyed!  The  writing  fra- 
ternity has  limited  Alice  White  for  the 
public!  She  has  never  talked  for  publica- 
tion before  without  certain  well-defined 
boundaries  in  which  she  had  to  confine  her 
opinions!  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I,  in  this 
very  instance,  called  upon  Alice  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  love  for  the  single  reason  that 
I  expected  her  to  give  me  a  riot  of  color  and 
spice  in  her  answer.  But  she  didn't,  and 
this  marks  the  last  of  that  sort  of  ideas  con- 
cerning her. 


SINCERELY  doubt  whether  my  ideas 
and  ideals  on  this  great  topic  will  be  of 


any  assistance  to  the  majority  of  fans.  By 
that  I  mean  my  fans.  Many  of  the  faithful 
audience  I  possess  are  girls  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  living  ...  just  as  I  did  before  I 
started  in  pictures.  Not  that  working  as  I  do 
isn't  just  the  same  thing  as  they  are  doing 
— but  my  work  allows  for  so  much  more 
financial  freedom.  Money,  home  and 
clothes  never  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  love. 
I  have  all  of  those  things  that  I  can  use. 
Protection,  in  a  finandal  way  doesn't  limit 
my  ideas  of  love  as  it  does  most  women. 

The  average  woman  must  seek  the  protec- 
tion a  man  is  able  to  give  her  at  the  same 
time  she  is  looking  for  love.  And  while 
love  may  mean  as  much  to  her  as  it  does  to 
me — there  is  plenty  of  opf>ortunity  for  it  to 
mean  less.  The  longing  for  proteaion  takes 
away  from  the  strength  of  love — as  taken  by 
itself. 

That  is  the  main  reason  why  love  is  the 
most  imponant  thing  in  life  to  me.  I  have 
all  the  material  things  that  love  is  liable  to 
afford  a  woman  who  hasn't  those  material 
things  to  start  with.  I  am  not  hampered  by 
anything  in  the  world — but  myself. 

As  I  have  said:  Love  takes  away  my  per- 
sonal independence,  submerges  my  real  per- 
sonality and  makes  for  a  great  deal  of 
sacrifice — which  ends  in  love.  I  will  go 
even  further  to  prove  to  you  that  love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  life  to  me,  by  telling  you, 
truthfully,  that  love  has  been  responsible  for 
every  big  mistake  I  have  ever  made!  That 
iounds  almost  as  though  love  were  some- 
thing I  should  wish  to  avoid — but  the  op- 
posite is  true.  I  am  GLAD  of  the  mistakes 
I  have  made  for  the  sake  of  love.  It's  the 
greatest  thing  in  my  life — or  I  might  say: 

Love  is  the  ,only  thing  necessary  to  my 
happiness! 

And  thus  Alice  White  terminates  her  surpris- 
ing revelations  on  the  deepest  of  all  emotions. 


Legitimate  Criticism 
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the  stage  is  artificial  compared  to  the  pic- 
tures." 
"But—" 

"But  nothing — The  stage  is  artificial  com- 
pared to  the  pictures.  Wait  a  minute  and 
I'll  show  you  what  I  mean:  when  I  saw 
George  Arliss  is  Disraeli —  the  talkie  —  I 
actually  believed  he  was  in  10  Downing 
Street.  When  he  fed  the  peacocks,  I  felt  it. 
His  stage  production  didn't  affea  me  that 
way.  Sure,  they  had  a  set  of  this  and  that — 
but  it  was  an  attempt  at  it:  while  the  picture 
had  exact  replicas  of  it.  You  could  see  the 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior.  The  pictures 
are  not  only  real,  but  they  are  action  proof 
as  well." 

\0  YOU  see  what  I  mean?"  He  pleaded. 
"Of  course,"  he  went  on.  "It  would 
seem  strange,  playing  comedy  to  no  laughs — 
that  wouldn't  be  real  I  grant  you." 

"Have  you  anything  else  on  your  mind 
besides  acting  when  you  get  out  to  Holly- 


wood?" I  asked  him. 

"Yes — "  he  said,  filling  my  glass. 

"You  mean  direaing?" 

"With  the  advent  of  the  talkies  there're 
any  nimiber  of  things  that  can  be  done  from 
that  angle — directing".  I've  got  some  pet 
ideas,  but  let's  not  discuss  them,  they're  so 
vague." 

As  we  sat  there  in  silence,  sipping  our 
drinks,  I  thought  of  the  many  things  he 
had  done  in  the  legitimate  field  both  in 
aaing,  and  directing.  But  I  especially 
dwelled  on  that  revival  a  few  seasons  ago  of 
Bernstein's  Thief,  in  which  he  acted  and 
direaed,  and  I  wondered  if  he  had  it  in 
mind  for  the  talkies. 

Lionel  Atwill  clinked  the  ice  in  his  glass, 
breaking  my  reverie.  "Here's  to  that  red 
heeled  gal,  the  talkies."  He  toasted.  "She 
has  it  all  over  her  sister,  and  she's  here  to 
stay. 

"W|hy  even  the  country  of  her  birth  is 
different.    California  here  I  come." 
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Love  Insurance 


{^Continued  from  page  71} 


contend  young  people  work  better  when  they 
are  happily  married.  They  themselves  mar- 
ried when  both  were  under  age  and  went  on 
the  stage  together  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Infatuation  insurance'  sounds  like  a 
sensible  thing  for  producers  to  have,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Gleason.  "But  not  love  in- 
surance. If  it  is  true  love,  it  should  not 
prove  a  distraction,  but  an-  aid,  to  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  infatuation  is  very  likely 
to  destroy  a  player  s  ambition." 

Sue  Carol  and  Nick  Stuart  have  announced 
their  marriage.  Theirs  has  been  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  love  affairs  in  Hollywood  and 
has  brought  them  pages  and  pages  of 
publicity.  Sue  has  been  married  before. 
Quite  a  bit  of  her  picture  career  was  built 
up  on  the  newspaper  space  her  engagement 
to  Stuart  brought  her.  She  has  had  about 
three  years  to  decide  if  she  was  too  young  to 
marry  Nick. 

NATALIE  MOORHEAD,  one  of  the  film 
city's"  most  stunning  blondes  and  a 
recent  recruit  from  the  legitimate  stage,  has 
perhaps  the  most  philosophical  answer  for 
the  question  of  love  insurance. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  love  either  hurts  or 
helps  a  career,  "  she  said.  'It  is  just  a 
passing  incident  in  life  which  is  soon  forgot- 
ten if  unpleasant.  Love  can  lift  you  to  the 
heights  or  sink  you  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
But  my  viewpoint  on  the  matter  is  this:  A 
business  man  who  is  married,  concentrates 
on  his  business  duties  while  in  his  office.- 
So,  why  should  not  an  actor  or  actress  close 
the  door  on  personal  things  when  engaged 
in  the  business  of  acting?  By  that  I  mean 
careers  and  personal  affairs  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate." 

Insurance  is  all  right  in  its  place,  contends 
Robert  Armstrong.  But  it  has  no  place  in 
the  matter  "of  love,  he  says.  He  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  Jeanne  Kent,  a  young  Hol- 
lywood actress,  while  he  was  in  New  York, 
playing  with  Jimmy  Gleason  in  the  Gleason 
stage  hit.  Is  Zat  So. 

"Falling  in  love  didn't  make  my  work  on 
the  stage  go  all  haywire,"  said  Armstrong. 
"It  made  me  more  ambitious,  if  anything.  I 
knew  if  I  wanted  to  marry  I  would  have  to 
make  a  success  of  acting  so  I  could  give  my 
wife  the  best  things  in  life." 

The  problem  of  love  insurance  and  the 
film  player  is  pondered  over  by  William 
Maybery,  casting  director  for  first  National, 
with  the  resultant  comment: 

"Love  and  marriage  in  real  life  is  such 
.in  absorbing  mental  and  emotional  experience 
that  It  temporarily  at  least,  robs  the  player  of 
that  abstraction  from  life  around  him  so 
necessary  to  portray  story  roles.  Actors  have 
to  live  in  a  dream,  and  marriage  and  love — 
well,  it  isn't  that  sort  of  a  dream !" 

'ILA  LEE  seems  an  outstanding  example 
of  marriage  interfering  with  a  career. 
She  married  James  Kirkwood  six  years  ago 
when  ascending  the  motion  picture  scale. 
They  bought  a  ranch  and  moved  into  the 
country.  Lila  gave  birth  to  a  son.  She 
was  out  of  reach  of  the  studios.  Work  be- 
came scarce.  At  the  same  time  her  husband 
was  having  hard  luck.    They  lost  the  ranch. 


Lila  says  frankly  that  for  two  years  she 
didn't  have  a  new  dress.  About  two  years 
ago  they  separated  and  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter occurred.  Today,  Miss  Lee  is  far  more 
important  in  the  industry  than  she  was  when 
she  married  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
talking  pictures. 

Harry  Richman,  popular  Broadwayite  and 
now  a  him  actor,  replied  when  asked  if  fie 
thought  love  interfered  with  a  career:  "My 
Heavens  no,  it  is  a  career  in  itself."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Richman  couldn't  be  expected  to 
feel  otherwise  at  the  time  engaged  as  he 
was  to  Clara  Bow.  "I  was  married  1918," 
he  said  seriously.  "It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me  when  ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure." 

"Men  need  responsibilities  for  success. 
Marriage  is  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all. 
It  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  I  am 
for  it — career  or  no  career.  " 

Elinor  Fair  was  at  the  height  of  her  career 
when  she  and  William  Boyd  were  married. 
She  had  just  played  the  lead  in  The  Volga 
Boatman,  when  they  eloped  and  were 
secretly  wed.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time  in 
Hollywood  that  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  was  much 
displeased.'  Whatever  the  reaction  of  the 
studio,  it  is  true  that  Miss  Fair  was  allowed 
to  drop  back  uritil  she  entirely  passed  from 
the  picture  world.  Now  that  she  is  divorced 
she  may  flash  back  into  prominence  as  Lila 
Lee  has  done. 

It  was  written  in  Vera  Reynold's  contract 
with  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  that  she  was  not  to 
marry,  so  she  and  Robert  Ellis  slipped  off  to 
Europe  and  were  quietly  married.  The 
ceremony  was  kept  secret  until  Vera's  con- 
tract expired  two  years  later,  and  then  an- 
nounced to  the  world. 

ANTHONY  BUSHELL  never  was  in  love 
^  until  he  met  Zelma  O'Neal,  his  wife 
of  a  year.  He  hasn't  changed  his  mind  at 
all  in  that  year.  "Love  is  the  only  thing 
which  puts  a  fellow  on  his  feet  and  makes 
him  stay  put" — says  Tony. 

"What  good  would  love  insurance  do 
you? "  asked  the  pert  little  Mrs.  Zelma 
O'Neal  Bushell.  "You  don't  know  what 
"cases'"  mean.  Love  insurance  is  for  such  as 
I — falling  in  love  until  I  met  you,  Tony,  was 
just  like  getting  a  cold.  One  day  I  had  it 
and  the  next,  I  didn't.  Personally,  I  don't 
think  love  hinders  a  career,  but  Tony  is  al- 
ways so  serious  about  everything." 

If  film  producers  would  speak  frankly, 
undoubtedly  there  are  any  number  of  them 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  heavily  for 
divorce  insurance  on  their  players.  Many 
producers  see  tlieir  stars  enter  what  they  feel 
certain  will  be  an  impermanent  marriage 
which  will  end  shortly  in  the  divorce  court. 
This  publicity,  in  turn  means  loss  of  fans 
and  harm  to  the  box  office  values. 

While  there  are  a  few  instances  such  as 
the  Vilma  Banky-Rod  LaRocque  and  Joan 
Crawford-Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  weddings 
which  contradict  any  suspicion  of  a  need  for 
love  insurance  in  the  film  industry,  there  are 
countless  examples  of  careers  and  studio 
fortunes  in  Hollywood  that  might  have  been 
saved  had  there  been  in  existence  such  a 
thing  as  "insurance  of  the  heart." 


What  Made  His 
Hair  Grow? 

Read    His    Letter   for  the  Answer 

"New  hair  carae  almost 
immediately  after  I  began 
using  Kotalko,"  lie  writes, 
"and  kept  on  growinK.  In 
a  short  time  I  hat!  a  splen- 
did head  of  hair,  which 
has  l>een  perfect  ever 
since. " 

This  statement  by  Mr. 
Wild  is  but  one  of  many 
which  voluntarily  attest 
that  Kotalko  has  stopped 
falling  hair,  eliminated 
dandruff  or  aided  new, 
luxuriant  hair  growth 
where  the  roots  were  alive. 
Hair  roots  that  remain 
in  The  scalp  long  after  the 
surface  hairs  are  lost 
may  regain  their  original 
power  through  proper  en- 
■^^^  coui*agement.  The  process 
^^^^^  of  hair  g^rowth  depends 
^^^^H  on  the  hair  roots  and  the 
^^^^^H  nourishment  they  receive. 
^^^^^B  Women  also  report  new 
hair  growth  through  KO- 
TALKO. -viauy  Testimonials  from  men  and  women 
whose  health  was  undoubtedly  good  and  whose  hair 
roots   were   not  dead. 

Is  your  physical  condition  e.|uai  to  theirs?  And 
are  your  hair  roots  alive  but  dormant-'  If  so,  they 
may  be  stimulated  into  growing  hair  through  Kotalko, 
the  right  sort  of  invigorant.  Sold  by  busy  druggists. 

«^  To   prove    the    efficacy   of  Ko- 

L         A  1^  talko.   for  men's,   wo;nen's  and 

r  m  ^JOJL     children's    hair,    the  producers 

are  giving  Proof  Boxes. 

Kotal  Co.,  C-677,  Station  O,  New  York 

Please  send  me  FREE  Proof  Box  of  KOTALKO. 

Name  

Full  Address   


I  -  Day  Home  1  reatment 

FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
'         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES.  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure,  No  redness  afterwards.  Price  $5 

527  W.  7th      Dept.  2S  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ANEA$Y 
WAY  TO 


CH>y 

Jijonr 


HAPE 


NOSE 

Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Gold  Medal  Winner. 
78,000    users-  Write 

  for  fR££  BOOKLET. 

Anita  Institute,  865  Anita  Bldg^  Newark,  N.  J. 

MITITX  YOUR  FAVORITE  MOVIE 
mMUKd^     STARS  PICTORIALLY 

Collect  original  photos  of  all  prominent  film 
I  stars  in  their  latest  and  best  poses;  size 
18  X  10,  glossy  prints  ready  for  framing;  2Sc 
each  or  5  for  $1.  Yoti  will  be  delighted  with  them. 
Scenes  from  photoplays  25c  each  12  for  $2.50;  all 
recent  productions:  10  to  50  different  scenes  from 
each  photoplay.  VALENTINO— 25  individual  poses 
and  many  scenes  from  all  his  photoplays  25c  each. 
We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  selection  of 
movie  photos  in  America.  Send  U.  S.  2c  stamps  or 
money  order.  Ser^ine  movie  fans  since  1912. 
BRAM  STUDIO,  630  9th  Ave.,  Studio  280.  N.  Y.  City 


Mahe  His  Heart  Leap 


with     the     allunnt?,  mtoxicatmg 
scent  of  PASSION  LURE.     A  few 
drops  make  you  irresistible,  cast- 
ing a  magnetic  spell  over  men 
kindling  the  fires  of  love.  This 
thrilling      Oriental  fragrance 
fairly  radiates  "IT," 

PA88IOW  LURE 

UfDITF  '^^^  potent  love 

WHilL  charm.  Send  only  50c  for 
TfiniV  Kenerous  vial  of  Passion 
Lure,  or  $1.00  for  large 
size  (extra'  strength)  FREL 
booklet  "Love's  Secrets  Revealed.  Address  Alvere 
Company,  (Dept.  F-8)  799  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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In  Reply  Would  Say 


ETHEL — ^Yes,  ma'am,  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man, Jr.,  the  young  man  that  you  saw  in 
William  Haines'  The  Girl  Said  No,  is  the 
second  generation  of  Bushman  appearing  on 
the  screen.  Francis,  Jr.,  is  twenty-seven  years 
old  and  married  to  Beatrice  Danti.  There's 
a  little  daughter,  Barbara,  who  is  four  and 
a  half  years  old.  Francis,  Jr.,  is  three  inches 
taller  than  his  pappy  who  is  five  feet  eleven. 

A.  W. — Both  Warner  Baxter  and  Ronald 
Colman  have  passed  their  thirtieth  birthday. 
Warner  made  his  first  squawk  on  March  29, 
1892  while  Ronald  was  cutting  his  third  or 
fourth  tooth,  for  Ronnie  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1891. 

ROLF — Ten  years  ago  Joseph  Schildkraut 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English.  Three 
months  later  after  his  arrival  in  America  he 
had  learned  the  language  and  the  Theatre 
Guild  was  starring  him  in  Liliom.  Joseph's 
latest  talkie  is  Cock  O'  The  Walk  in  which 
Myrna  Lqy  was  his  leading  lady.  His  wife? 
Well,  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  be  wifeless 
for  a  while  because  Elise  Bartlett  has  obtain- 
ed a  divorce  from  him. 

ELIZABETH— Well,  figures  on  record 
show  that  Marjorie  White,  who  appears  in 
Fox  Films,  and  Armida  are  about  the  littlest 
adults  on  the  screen.  Marjorie  may  have  an 
edge  on  Armida,  for  she's  only  four  feet 
ten  and  a  half  inches  while  Armida  is  four 
feet  eleven  inches.  Armida  weighs  less, 
however,  than  Marjorie. 

WHOOPEE— Ken  Maynard,  Buck  Jones. 
George  O'Brien  and  Hoot  Gibson  are  among 
the  •  best  known  movie  cowboys.  Richard 
Arlen,  Gary  Cooper,  James  Rennie,  William 
Haines,  Sidney  Blackmer  and  Walter  Huston 
are  joining  their  ranks  for  Arlen  is  in  The 
Border  Legion,  Cooper  in  The  Texan,  Black- 
mer in  Under  Western  Skies  Rennie  in  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,  Haines  in  Easy  Going 
and  Huston  in  The  Bad  Man. 

bOUBTER— You  old  doubting  Thomas, 
the  date  on  the  birth  certificate  for  Loretta 
Young  reads  "Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January 
6,  1912."  So  you  see  she's  really  very  young. 
Her  sisters  are  Polly  Ann  Young  and  Sally 
Blane.  A  letter  addressed  to  her  at  First 
National  Studios,  Burbank,  Calif.,  will  reach 
Loretta  safely.    Try  it. 

GEORGE — Ann  Pomares  is  none  other 
than  Anita  Page.  Paul  Page  is  not  related  to 
Anita.  She's  not  old  enough  to  vote  yet  but 
on  August  4,  1931  Anita  will  celebrate 
her  twenty-first  birthday. 

SING  SING — The  songs  that  you  listed 
were  not  really  the  theme  songs  of  the 
productions  they  were  in  but  were  only 
featured  songs.  Here  are  the  names  of  the 
productions:  Applause,  in  which  Helen 
Morgan  sang  What  '  Wouldn't  I  Do  For 
That  Man;  Lord  Byron  of  Broadway,  in 
which  Charles  Kraley  sang  Should  I  Reveal 
Exactly  How  I  Feel:  and  Vagabond  Lover  in 
which  Rudy  Vallee  crooned,  /  Love  You,  Be- 
lieve Me  I  Love  You. 


[Continued  from  page  8] 

INQUISITIVE— So  you've  heard  much 
about  a  "Mixer"  and  want  to  know  more 
about  his  job.  Well,  to  put  the  thing  very 
simply,  all  the  mixer  does  is  to  make  the 
stars'  voices  louder  or  softer.  He  sits  in  a 
specially  constructed  booth.  All  micro- 
phones lead  into  the  mixer's  booth,  and 
from  the  booth  they  send  their  impressions, 
after  being  modulated,  to  the  wax  discs  in  a 
special  building  a  few  blocks  away.  The 
mixer  changes  many  things  that  come  through 
the  mikes.  He  eliminates  the  noise  of  the 
cameras,  the  pop  of  the  incandescent  lights, 
floor  vibration,  street  and  traffic  noises,  and 
even  the  sounds  that  are  part  of  the  action 
that  would  be  heard  in  a  stage  play,  but 
which  when  a  camera  is  focused  on  two  per- 
sons speaking  lines,  only  serve  to  distract 
attention.  Sometimes  an  unexpected  sound 
is  caught  before  the  mixer  can  get  to  the 
proper  knob  on  his  control  board,  in  which 
case  he  picks  up  his  telephone  and  tells  the 
assistant  director  to  shoot  over  again. 


[Continued  from  page  46] 

she  should  matry  a  man  who  is  of  good 

family   and   who    appreciates   and  respects 

that,  for  there  can  be  no  marital  mistakes 
in  our  religion,  and  no  divorce. 

AS  FAR  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
saying  this  reservedly,  any  time  that 
Anita  feels  she  wants  to  marry,  I  would  be 
very  pleased.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  her 
give  up  her  picture  work,  retire  and  live  a 
domestic  life.  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
I  like  to  see  a  woman  in  a  home.  In  her 
own  home.  I  like  to  see  her  going  about 
domestic  duties  and  rearing  a  family. 

"Of  course,  Anita  feels  differently.  She 
has  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  her 
picture  work  and,  naturally,  she  wouldn't 
want  to  leave  it  at  the  moment,  when  she 
may  make  even  a  bigger  name  for  herself. 
I  can  understand  that,  and  I'm  not  interfer- 
ing. None  of  the  Pomares  has  ever  been 
on  the  stage.  Her  grandmother  died  with- 
out knowing  that  Anita  had  entered  the 
theatrical  world. 

"At  the  moment,  Anita  has  no  interest 
in  any  particular  man.  She  goes  out  with 
different  boys,  and  we  always  go  with  her. 
Not  exactly  to  chaperon,  but  she's  young, 
and  in  our  race,  young  girls  don't  go  out 
unaccompanied. 

"Vm  going  back  to  New  York  in  July 
or  August.  I  have  a  business  that  needs 
my  attention  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  want 
to  retire  at  my  age.  The  way  it  looks  now, 
I'll  spend  four  months  of  the  year  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  eight  in  the  East.  That 
means  that  Mrs.  Pomares  will  have  to  do 
double-duty  as  chaperon  for  Anita.  But  she 
doesn't  go  about  much  on  week-nights.  She's 
pretty  earnest  about  her  career. 

"That  makes  me  think  that  I  won't  have 
to  worry  much,  very  soon,  about  giving  the 
once-over  to  her  prospective  husband." 


O.  S. — Conrad  Nagel  celebrates  his  birth- 
day on  March  16,  for  that's  the  day  he 
was  born  on  in  1897.  Gloria  Swanson 
claims  Chicago,  111.,  for  her  home  town 
where  she  was  born  on  March  29,  1898. 
Gloria  has  black  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Bebe 
Daniels  has  black  hair  but  her  eyes  are 
brown.  Bebe  was  born  on  January  14,  1901, 
which  makes  her  only  twenty-three  days  older 
than  Ben  Lyon. 

SWEDIE — Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
your  favorite  comedian  is  not  a  countryman 
of  yours.  El  Brendel,  if  the  truth  must  be 
known,  is  a  Philadelphian,  his  first  name  be- 
ing Elmer.  His  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land two  generations  ago.  His  "Swedish" 
dialect  which  has  been  heard  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  for  years  is  purely  synthetic. 
Brendel  is  married.  In  the  old  Essanay  days, 
Wallace  Beery  was  nicknamed  "Swede"  be- 
cause he  impersonated  a  big  Swedish  maid 
in  his  cotnedy  roles. 


[Continued  from  page  47} 

by  three  blocks,  practically,  in  Olathe.  My 
home,  the  Santa  Fe  station  where  I'd  pick 
news  for  my  paper,  the  bank  and  the  church. 
Buddy  has  chosen  a  wider  field  from  which 
to  draw  his  experiences.  He's  the  one  to 
do  the  choosing,  and  that  goes  for  select- 
ing a  wife. 

ON  THE  wall  was  a  fan's  sketch  of 
Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers,  sent  from 
some  far-distant  country.  Musical  instru- 
ments, for  "Buddy"  plays  them  all,  were 
strewn  about  the  room  in  orderly  disarray. 
A  school's  year  book  lay  on  the  low  table. 
Matches.    A  friendly  place  to  loimge. 

Somehow  one  gets  a  feeling  of  sincerity 
in  Bert  Roger's  words.  That  he  means  them. 
That  he  has  a  sane,  sensible  reasoning.  A 
confidence  bred  of  understanding.  Roots  in 
the  dark  solid  loam  of  Kansas.  His  off- 
shoot flowering  in  the  tropical  sun  of  thea- 
trics. Blooming  under  a  million  incan- 
descents.  But,  beneath  the  plus-fours  of 
"Buddy,"  "America's  Boy  Friend,"  beneath 
the  Canary  Island  yellow  and  poudre  blue 
sweaters,  the  French  cravats,  the  English 
slacks,  the  herringbone  linens,  the  llama 
topcoats,  beneath  the  whole  collegian  veneer, 
is  Bert  Rogers'  oldest,  rooted  in  Kansas. 

Theie  have  been  in  Buddy's  life,  Claire 
Windsor,  poised,  adult,  helpful;  Mary  Brian, 
sweet,  gentle,  his  leading  woman;  Florence 
Hamburger,  a  non-professional  from  Los 
Angeles'  social  world,  charming,  refined; 
June  CoUyer,  a  New  York  debutante  who 
took  a  fling  at  piaures  and  decided  to  stay, 
successfully.  All  these  women  bespeak  the 
excellence  of  Buddy's  taste  in  femininity. 
Rumored  engaged  to  each  of  them,  but 
never  actually,  Buddy  waits  until  1935  be- 
fore he  singles  out  the  girl  who  will  wear, 
and  forever,  because  the  Rogers  are  that  way, 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Rogers. 


Sez  Poppa 
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EA9..  .^2450 

The  "Prlneess  Pat" 
—  14K  %olid  White 
Gold  engraved  case, 
guaranteed  15-jewel 
movement.  Engraved 
genuine  "Wristat-rat" 
flexible  bracelet  to 
match.  SI  .96  a  month 


Exquisitely  Newl 
4  Genuine  Diamonds 
4  French-blue  Sapphires. 

EA  36  .  .  .  Elegant  and  Exclusive.  4  llcrv, 
genuine  diamonds  an<l  4  French-blue  sapphiri'^ 
set  off  this  beautifully  hand  engraved  14K 
soUd  white  gold  case.  Fully  giiarantee<l  15 
Jewel  movement.  Hand  pierced  flexible 
"Wristacrat"  bracelet  set  with  sapphires  to 
match.  Patented  safety  clasp.  S3. 40  a  month. 


Jewelry  of  distinction 

brought  within  your  easy  reach 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


EA  7   .    .  . 

Cientlemen's  ni  a  s- 
sive  ring  of  14K 
solid  green  gold 
with  latest  style 
ISK  solid  white 
gold  top:  fiery, 
genuine  blue-white 
diamond.  S4.0S  a 
mimth. 


IT'S  AN 
ELGIN 


EA37...  *75 

Xew"I.ink  o'Love" 
solitaire;  hand  en- 
Rravcd  ISK  Solid 
White  Clold  rint? 
set  with  diizzliug 
genuine  blue-wliite 
diamond  in  center; 
2  smaller  d  i  a  - 
monds  on  sides. 
$G.1()  a  month. 


EA34..  ^25 

Riohlv  hand  on- 
graved  18K  Solid 
White  Gold  soli- 
taire movinting; 
fiery,  penuine 
blue-white  -  dia- 
mond. .•^2.  a  mo. 


EA18.'25" 

Wedding  ring  of 
beautifully  hand 
engraved  ISK 
.Sohd.WhiteGold: 
set  with  7  ex- 
pertly  match- 
ed genuine  t)lue- 
wliite  diamonds; 
•S2.0G  a  month. 


2 

o 


TO 


Balance^ 
12  MONTHS 
TO  PAY 


EA  31  .  .  .  Xation- 
ally  advertised  and 
guaranteed  Elgin  or 
Waltham  movement: 
hand  engraved  white 
or  green  gold  filled 
20  year  case.  Latest 
style,  flexible,  mesh 
wrist  band.  S2.21  a 
month . 


EA  6  . 

Gentlemen's  hand 
engraved  ma.ssive 
ring  of  14K  sohd 
white  gold.  Im- 
porteil  black  onyx 
set  with  a  genuine 
diamond  and  any 
carved  initial  or 
emblem  desired.  , 
S2.21  a  month. 


EA  35  .  .  . 

Latest  St  vie 
8olid  White  CJold 
ring  set  in  the 
center  with  large 
size  Hushing  gen- 
uine blue-white  dia- 
mond and  2  sniallpr 
diamonds  on  sides. 
S4.0>i  a  month. 


EA  8  .  . . .  Diamona 
wrist  watch.  14K  Solifl 
^Whlte  gold  engraved  case;  2  genuine 
diamonds  and  S  emeralds  or  .sapphires. 
Guaranteed  \:i  -  jewel  movement. 
Pierced  flexible  "Wristacrat"  bracelet 
with  sapphires  or  emeralds  to  match. 
-S3 .04  a  month. 


Guaranteed  Savings 

Direct      Diamond  Importations 

and  large  volume  buying  for  both  our 
National  Mail  Order  business  and 
our  Chain  Store  system  enable  us  to 
offer  you  superior  quality  genuine 
diamonds,  fine  standard  watches  and 
exquisite  jewelry  at  saving  prices 
which  are  beyond  comparison.  All 
of  this  with  no  extra  charge  for  the 
added  convenience  and  advantage  ol 
dignified.  Uberal  credit. 

How  to  Order 

Just  send  $1.00  with  your  order 
and  vour  selection  comes  to  you  on 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  NOC.O.D. 
TO  PAY  ON  ARRIVAL,  .\fter  full 
examination  and  free  trial,  pay 
balanceln  12  equal  monthly  payments. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

10  Days  Free  Trial 

You  have  the  privilege  of  10  days' 
free  trial — if  not  completely  satisfied 
return  shipment  at  our  expense  and 
the  entire  deposit  will  be  refunded. 
Written  guarantee  bond  with  every 
purchase. 

All   Dealings  Strictly  Confidential 

A  whole  year  to  pay!  No  extra  charge 
for  credit — no  red  tape — no  delay. 
You  take  no  risk — satisfaction  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Gift  Case  Free 

Every  article  comes  to  you  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  presenta- 
tion case. 


Gorgeous 
Dinner  Ring 


Adults 

Completely  illus- 
trated now  cata- 
loti  of  genuine  dia- 
monds. Hulova, 
Elt,'in.  Waltham . 
Hamilton.  Howard 
Illinois  watches; 
tine  jewelry  and 
silverware  at  spe- 
cial prices.  Write 
now  to  get  your 
Free  Copy. 


EA  10  ,  .  .  "Lytest  !a'-.e 
design  mouiitiniJ  of 
exQuj;^lt-flv  hand  ptereetl 
l,SK  Solid  "Wliitc  Gold. 
Set  witli  Z  fiery,  gen- 
uine 'hluf- w  hit'^  d  I  it- 
monds  and  2  Freneh- 
hlue  fiapphlre-^.  S3.46 
a  month. 


EA  19  .  .  .  Nationally  advertised  tested  and 
regulated  15-jcwel  Waltham  nuiviMuent:  20-y('ar 
warranted  cneraved  White  CWild  lilled,  12  size, 
thin  model,  de»ae«>n  case.  White  Kold  Idled 
■knife  and  fine  Waldemar  chain.  All  cuniplete  In 
handsome  gift  case.  a  month 


E A  1 2  .  .  .  Dazzling  cluster  of 
7  expertly  matched  genuine 
blue-white  diamonds;  liand 
pierced  18K  Solid  White 
Gold,  lady's  mounting.  Looks 
lllie  a  5750  solitaire.  Big 
value.  Only  83.96  a  month. 


ESTABLISHED  1895 


omL 

DIAliOND  fc.  WATCH  CO 


^ddress-])m.  113.H 


170  BROADWAY,  NYC 


EA  S  .  .  .  Nationally 
advertised  and  guaraii- 
teed  15-iewel  Gent's 
Bulova  watch  White 
gold  filled  case,  "dust- 
tite"  protector:  radium 
dial  and  hands;  latest 
style  woven  wrist  band 
to  match.  .$2.39  a 
month. 


Jake  Tri( 


When  purchasing 
Maybelline  Eye  Shadow,  select 
Blue  for  all  shades  of  blue  and 
gray  eyes;  Brown  for  hazel  and 
brown  eyes;  Black  fordark  brown 
and  violet  eyes.  Green  m 
used  with  eyes  of  all  c< 
and  is  especially  effective 
evening   wear.  Encased 
an  adorably   dainty  goh 
finished  vanity,  at  75c. 


Maybelline  preparations 
may  be  obtained  at  all 
totletgoods  counters. 
May  bellineCo., Chicago. 


EYELASH 


DARKENS 


e  these  -<:^easij  steps  to 

INSTANT 


Joveli 


iness 


Millions  of  women  instantly  gain  added  charm  and  loveliness  with  these  three  delightful, 
easy-to-use  Maybelline  preparations.  They  use  Maybe.lUne  Eye  Shadow  to  accentuate  the 
depth  of  color  of  their  eyes  and  to  add  a  subtle,  refined  note  of  charming  allure.  Four 
colors:  Black,  Brown,  Blue,  and  Green. 

Then — they  use  Maybelline  Eyelash  Dar\ener  to  instantly  make  their  lashes  appear  dark, 
long,  and  beautifully  luxuriant — to  make  their  eyes  appear  larger,  more  brilliant  and 
bewitchingly  inviting.  There  are  two  forms  of  Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener:  Solid  form 
and  the  waterproof  Liquid;  either  in  Black  or  Brown. 

The  third  and  final  step  is  a  touch  with  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil  to  artistically  shape 
the  brows.  You  will  like  this  pencil.  It  is  the  clean,  indestructible  type,  and  may  be  had 
in  Black  and  Brown. 

Take  these  three  easy  steps  to  instant  loveliness  now.  Begin  with  the  Eye  Shadow, 
follow  with  the  Eyelash  Darkener,  and  finish  with  the  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Then,  from  the 
height  of  your  new  found  beauty,  observe  with  what  ease  you  attained  such  delightful 
results.  This  radiant  transformation  is  achieved  only  by  using  genuine  MaybeUine 
products.  Insist  upon  them. 


H    A    D    O  W 


EYEBROW  PENCIL 


(0nslani  C^eaidifiers  for  ilie  &ye 


